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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


Thb  present  edition  of  Lehmann's  '^Physiological  Chemistry/'  is  a 
reprint  of  the  translation  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Day,  of  London,  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  German. 

In  undertaking  to  superintend  this  valuable  work  in  its  passage 
through  the  press,  I  have  felt  that  by  contributing  to  give  it  a  wider 
circulation  than  was  consistent  with  the  limited  edition  of  the  '^  Caven- 
dish Society,"  I  would  be  rendering  a  service  to  those  interested  in  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

As  respects  my  execution  of  the  task,  I  would  desire  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  have  confined  myself  to  the  careful  distribution  throughout 
the  sections  of  each  volume,  of  the  considerable  amount  of  matter  con- 
tained in  the  '^  Appendix,"  and  to  a  critical  revision  of  the  proof-sheets ; 
and  that  in  no  instance  have  I  introduced  any  important  alterations, 
either  in  the  text  of  the  author  or  in  the  notes  of  the  translator.  Occa- 
sionally, in  the  process  of  interpolating  the  additions  of  the  Appendix 
in  their  proper  places,  it  became  necessary  to  change  or  omit  a  word  or 
even  an  expression,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  connection  between 
the  portions  of  the  work  which  had  been  written  earlier,  and  those  more 
recent  observations  and  discoveries  which  the  author  and  translator  were 
unable  to  introduce  in  the  body  of  the  text ;  but  in  no  case  has  this 
freedom  been  exercised  except  where  it  appeared  indispensable. 

To  give  additional  value  to  the  work,  a  selection  of  illustrations  has 
been  made  from  the  beautiful  Atlas  of  Dr.  Otto  Funke,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  found  of  service  as  a  guide  to  the  student  of  medical  microscopy, 
in  his  examinations  of  the  substances  to  which  they  refer. 

With  the  same  view,  there  have  been  added  at  the  end  of  the  work, 
and  in  a  separate  form,  a  number  of  wood-cuts,  selected  from  various 
works  on  allied  subjects,  which  may  be  usefully  consulted  by  the  reader 
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during  his  study  of  the  text,  or  by  furnishing  in  compact  form  the 
means  of  convenient  comparison,  may  perhaps  be  of  service  to  those 
engaged  in  original  research. 

The  high  reputation  of  Professor  Lehmann  as  a  chemist  and  experi- 
mental physiologist,  the  known  competency  of  the  translator,  and  the 
established  character  of  the  "  Cavendish  Society,"  under  whose  auspices 
it  has  appeared  in  England,  furnish  an  ample  guarantee  of  the  pre-emi- 
nent value  of  this  work,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  practical  details  as  its 
speculative  inquiries. 

These  testimonials  to  its  excellence  are  sufficient  to  commend  it  to 
the  student  as  the  most  accurate  and  thorough  work  of  reference  on  the 
subject  of  Zoo-Chemistry,  to  the  medical  practitioner  as  a  valuable  guide 
in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  difficult  questions  in  which  he  is  inte- 
rested, and  to  the  experimental  inquirer  who,  in  his  endeavors  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  feels  the  want  of  such  a  critical  and  com- 
plete exposition  of  what  has  already  been  determined. 

Iv.  £.  R. 

GiKARD  Strut,  Philadelphia,* 
October,  1855. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


In  presenting  Lehmann's  "  Physiological  Chemistry*'  to  the  Members 
of  the  Cavendish  Society,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  offer 
any  remarks  on  the  author's  high  reputation  as  a  general  cultivator  of 
chemical  science ;  to  recapitulate  his  numerous  and  important  contri- 
butions to  physiological  chemistry ;  or  to  refer  to  the  very  favorable 
reception  which  this  work  has  received  in  Germany. 

The  first  edition  of  this  volume  appeared  in  1841,  and  the  second 
(from  which  this  translation  is  executed)  in  the  beginning  of  last  year.^ 
If,  during  that  interval,  the  progress  of  physiological  chemistry  has 
been  so  rapid  as  to  necessitate  the  entire  remodelling  of  the  work  (see 
p.  vii),  the  shorter  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  has  been  proportionally  fruitful  in  important  discoveries. 
Need  I  advert  to  the  detection  of  succinic  acid  as  a  morbid  product  in 
the  human  organism,  to  the  later  researches  of  Schwartz  on  hippuric 
acid  and  the  hippurates,  to  the  detection  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  blood  of 
the  ox,  and  of  oxalic  acid  in  diseased  human  blood,  to  the  discovery  of 
hypoxanthine  and  inosite,  or  to  Liebig's  important  memoir  on  the  fibrin 
of  muscular  fibre  ? 

As  Professor  Lehmann  will  probably  append  a  supplement  to  his  third 
and  concluding  volume,  so  as  to  embrace  a  notice  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  during  the  progress  of  publication,  I  have  abstained  from 
anything  beyond  the  very  briefest  enunciation  of  any  of  these  recently 
discovered  facts,  and  have  frequently  contented  myself  with  a  mere 
reference  to  the  original  source  of  information. 

I  have  deemed  it  advisable  not  to  interfere  with  the  thermometric 
scale,  weights,  and  measures,  that  are  now  almost  universally  adopted 

'  Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemie.  Yon  Prof.  Dr.  0.  Q.  LehmaniL  Erster 
Band.  Zweite  ganzlich  neu  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Leipzig,  Yerlag  Yon  Wilhelxn  En- 
gelmann.    1850. 
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on  the  Continent.  Degrees  of  temperature  in  this  work  are  always 
expressed  in  the  centigrade  scale,  but  at  page  xiv,  the  reader  will  find  a 
table  by  which  he  can,  at  a  glance,  discover  the  degrees,  according  to 
Fahrenheit,  corresponding  with  every  temperature  referred  to  in  this 
volume.  The  gramme  has  now  become  a  recognized  standard  weight  in 
all  our  laboratories ;  in  all  tjie  cases  where  it  occurs  in  this  work,  suffi- 
cient accuracy  will  be  attained  if  we  regard  it  as  equal  to  fifteen  grains 
and  a  half. 

The  author,  in  his  foot-notes,  very  commonly  refers  to  German  trans- 
lations or  abstracts  of  French  and  English  memoirs  ;  in  almost  every  case 
I  have  given  the  corresponding  reference  to  the  original  source.  His 
numerous  references  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  researches  are  made  to  Eck- 
stein's translation  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  that  gentleman,  which 
appeared  nine  years  ago  in  the  "  Medical  Gazette,"  and  I  have  deemed 
it  expedient  slightly  to  modify  a  few  sentences  in  the  text,  which  express 
views  somewhat  difierent  from  those  given  in  the  third  edition  of  the 
"Urinary  Deposits." 

If,  in  a  few  cases,  I  have  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  no- 
menclature,^ I  have  not  done  so  without  due  consideration,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  the  most  competent  judges. 

I  cannot  allow  these  pages  to  leave  my  hands  without  expressing  my 
general  obligation  to  the  Council  of  the  Cavendish  Society  for  the 
readiness  with  which  they  accepted  my  suggestion,  that  a  translation  of 
Lehmann's  "  Physiological  Chemistry"  should  appear  under  their  aus- 
pices, and  for  intrusting  me  with  the  office  of  Editor.  To  Professor 
Graham,  Dr.  Hofmann,  Mr.  Redwood,  and  Dr.  Pereira,  I  am  specially 
indebted,  for  much  kind  aid  and  many  valuable  suggestions. 

G.  E.  D. 

St.  AiVDBSws, 
July  9th,  1861. 

1  I  haTe,  as  a  general  rule,  adopted  the  final  syllable,  me,  both  for  the  true  alkaloids, 
and  for  those  allied  substances  which  are  described  in  the  same  section,  but  do  not 
present  any  yery  distinct  basic  characters,  as,  for  example,  creatine,  allantoine,  and 
cytUnt,  The  terminal  in  refers  to  neutral  bodies,  as,  for  instance,  atparagin.  I  have 
felt  considerable  difficulty  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  acids  :  most  commonly  I  have 
converted  the  German  antepenultimate  in  into  ic  j  thus,  Inonntaure  is  translated 
IfMiic  acid;  Vacciruaure,  vaecic  acid,  &c. 
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Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  Chemistry — 
and  more  especially  Physiological  Chemistry — has  been  so  zealously 
and  extensively  cultivated,  and  has  been  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of 
so  large  a  mass  of  new  facts  and  discoveries,  that  we  may  regard  the 
last  ten  years  as  one  of  the  most  important  periods  in  the  history  of  this 
science.  Hence  a  simple  enlargement  of  the  early  edition  would  not 
have  enabled  us  to  consider  all  the  advances  made  within  this  short 
period,  which  rather  required  that  the  whole  work  should  be  entirely 
remodelled,  both  in  relation  to  its  form  and  contents.  The  most  super- 
ficial comparison  of  the  two  editions  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  volume 
has  been  subjected  to  so  entirely  new  a  mode  of  arrangement,  that  only 
a  few  paragraphs  have  been  borrowed  from  the  earlier  edition ;  for  thus 
alone  could  a  faithful  representation  of  the  present  state  of  this  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  be  afibrded. 

The  rapid  advance  of  science  and  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
a  mass  of  crude  materials,  some  of  which  may  not  even  be  capable  of 
acquiring  form,  must  plead  in  extenuation  of  the  delay  that  has  attended 
the  publication  of  the  second  volume.  There  are,  however,  two  causes 
which  render  this  delay  in  some  degree  pardonable.  The  one  depends 
upon  the  intimate  connection  of  the  objects  under  consideration  with 
histology,  the  history  of  development,  and  pathological  anatomy ;  and 
aa  the  censure,  which  has  more  or  less  justly  been  thrown  on  the 
writers  on  physiological  chemistry,  may  be  traced  to  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  the  kindred  branches  of  science,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  fit  himself  for  the  task  of  critically  reviewing  the  labors  of  others,  by 
acquainting  himself,  through  personal  observation  and  experience,  with 
the  grounds  on  which  these  departments  of  science  are  based.  The 
great  mass  of  voluminous  and  often  obscure  materials  presented  by 
physiological  and  pathological  histology  must  necessarily  be  subjected 
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to  a  critical  examination  before  they  can  be  incorporated  with  physio- 
logical chemistry,  and  hence  the  author  regards  such  a  course  of  self- 
training  as  indispensable  in  the  attempt  to  furnish  his  readers  with  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  facts.  Moreover,  those  departments  of 
science  which  must  serve  as  a  basis  to  physiological  chemistry,  have 
been  encumbered  with  an  accumulated  mass  of  observations,  from  which 
have  arisen  numerous  hypotheses  successively  displaced  by  others  not 
unfrequently  of  an  opposite  character.  We  must,  therefore,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  attempt  to  judge  for  ourselves  if  we  would  not  be  continually 
drawn  aside  by  the  opinions  which  are  ever  rising  and  falling  amid  the 
fluctuations  of  ephemeral  literature. 

But  the  most  important  reason  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  is,  that  in  Physiological  Chemistry, 
even  more  than  in  Zoo-Chemistry,  we  are  obliged  to  depart  from  the 
sure  ground  of  exact  inquiry,  and  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
chemico-vital  processes,  which  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  direct  observation, 
and  are  thus  called  upon  to  admit  the  correctness  of  deductions, 
whose  logical  authority  is  not  always  easy  of  recognition.  Modern 
science  has  directed  its  highest  energies  to  this  point  of  physiologico- 
chemical  investigation ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  this  yet 
imperfectly  cultivated  soil  would  give  birth  to  a  number  of  more  or  less 
ingenious  hypotheses,  which  can  only  be  sifted  by  independent  exami- 
nation and  positive  investigations.  But  since  even  this  protracted  delay 
and  the  frequent  reconsideration  of  all  the  materials  at  his  command  do 
not  give  as  satisfactory  a  result  as  the  author  could  wish,  he  has  at 
length  determined  to  send  forth  this  attempt  at  a  History  of  Physiolo- 
gical Chemistry,  trusting  to  the  indulgence  of  those  who  are  laboring  in 
the  same  cause. 

L11P8IC, 

September,  1849. 
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NOTE. 


Page  197,  last  line,  "he  never  operated  on  less  than  two  pounds  of  blood.*'  Lehmann 
has  here  fallen  into  the  error  of  mistaking  grains  for  grammes.  Grarrod  states,  in  his 
Memoir  in  the  31st  Toluroe  of  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions,  that  he  usnally  employed 
1000  grains  of  serum,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  two  fluid  ounces.  I  am  assured  by  him, 
that  in  no  instance  has  he  caused  the  abstraction  of  more  than  six  ounces  of  blood  from 
gouty  patients,  and  in  most  cases  the  quantity  did  not  exceed  three  or  four  ounces. — a.  x.  D. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


METHODOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  elucidation  of  physiological  and 
pathological  processes  has  been  so  universally  admitted  during  the  last 
ten  years,  that  it  would  appear  almost  superfluous  to  commence  this 
work  with  any  observations  on  the  importance  of  this  science.  While 
at  no  very  remote  period  we  had  occasion  to  defend  this  recent  depart- 
ment of  chemical  science  from  the  attacks  and  unfavorable  criticisms 
called  forth  by  its  injudicious  application,  and  by  the  numerous  miscon- 
ceptions whicn  characterized  its  early  development,  we  are  now  almost 
constrained  to  withhold  from  it  the  confidence  which  has  been  too  libe- 
rally awarded  it.  Enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  organic  chemistry  has 
degenerated  amongst  many  physiologists  and  physicians  into  a  fanati- 
cism, which,  even  m  the  best  cause,  tends  to  invalidate  a  host  of  truths 
in  its.  endeavors  to  uphold  some  single  fact.  We  might  be  disposed  to 
ask,  whether  its  most  zealous  partisans  have  not  retarded  rather  than 
accelerated  the  period  at  which  it  will  attain  its  proper  share  of  appre- 
ciation, and  its  just  recognition.  In  commencing,  therefore,  the  subject 
of  physiological  chemis^,  nothing  is  more  important  than  clearly  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  results  which  this  department  of  science  is 
now  capable  of  jielding,  and  the  requirements  which,  in  its  present  stage 
of  development,  it  fulfib ;  and  to  ascertain  the  course,  the  means,  and 
the  methods  most  likely  to  lead  us  safely  within  its  domain,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  best  adapted  to  promote  its  further  progress. 

In  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  altogether  unprofitable 
to  begin  by  indicating  the  numerous  errors  into  which  those  most  zealous 
in  their  endeavors  to  elucidate  physiology  and  medicine,  have  occasion- 
ally been  led  by  chemical  theories  and  inquiries.  These  errors  appear 
to  us  to  have  diverged  in  three  difierent  directions.  In  the  first  place, 
too  little  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  laws  of  a  true  natural  philo- 
sophy, whose  simplest  rules  have  in  many  cases  been  wholly  disregarded ; 
in  the  next  place,  the  necessarr  causal  connection  existing  between 
chemistry  ana  physiology,  as  well  as  between  histology  and  pathologiclJ 
anatomy,  has  too  often  oeen  entirely  neglected ;  ana  lastly,  much  mis- 
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conception  has  arisen  from  the  assumption  that  chemistry  afforded  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  many  questions  which  it  is  either  wnolly  incom- 
petent to  answer,  or  which  must  at  all  events  remain  undecided  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

While  we  still  find  occasion  to  deplore  the  absence  of  the  steady  in- 
fluence of  a  true  natural  philosophy  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to 
the  science  of  general  life,  we  do  not  refer  to  any  of  those  nearly  ex- 
ploded systems  of  natural  science  which  may  be  regarded  almost  in  the 
light  of  poetic  fictions,  but  to  that  Newtonian  method  of  contemplating 
nature,  which  has  carried  Astronomy  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion, and  has  led  to  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  physics.  It  is  this 
method  of  viewing  nature  which  Fries  alone  understood  how  to  raise  into 
a  system,  and  to  which  the  immortal  Humboldt  has  given  life  and 
expression  in  his  "  Cosmos."  It  is  only  by  the  application  of  abstract 
physical  laws,  by  the  establishment  of  certain  momenta  of  empirically 
observed  phenomena,  and  by  a  steady  adherence  to  safely  guiding 
maxims, — in  short,  by  logical  sequence, — that  we  can  advance  in  the 
investigation  of  vital  phenomena.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  medicine, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  histonr,  had  cast  a  shadow  over  those  kindred 
sciences  which  are  able  to  afford  it  aid  and  support,  clouding  even  their 
brightest  points.  It  has  thus  been  found  impracticable  at  once  to  rid 
meoicine,  notwithstanding  its  assumed  physiological  character,  of  the 
mania  of  attempting  to  explain  everything  by  the  old  system  of  hypo- 
theses ;  and  hence  this  science  has  derived  less  benefit  than  many  others 
from  the  exact  method  of  physical  inquiry,  having  simply  borrowed 
certain  materials  from  chemistry  and  the  kindred  natural  sciences,  and 
substituted,  in  the  place  of  the  older  vagaries  of  natural  philosophy, 
various  chemical  phrases  and  high-sounding  terms,  scarcely  less  devoid 
of  true  import  than  the  former.  This  deficiency  in  logical  sequence, 
which  we  so  frequently  at  present  encounter  in  medicine,  has  unfortu- 
nately also  infected  animal  chemistry ;  for  here  likewise  facts  have  not 
been  sufficiently  distinguished  from  hypotheses,  or  hypothesis  from 
fiction.  This  is  more  easily  accounted  for  in  physiological  than  in  pure 
general  chemistry:  for  while  the  latter  treats  almost  exclusively  of 
palpable  phenomena  and  of  well-established  facts,  which  easily  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  definite  laws,  in  the  former  we  must  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  experiments  and  natural  investigations,  whose  success  must 
in  a  great  measure  depend  on  individual  operations  of  the  mind.  Zoo- 
chemical  processes  are  the  most  complicated  of  any  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  natural  inquiry ;  but  such  processes  are  not  capable  of  tangi- 
ble demonstration,  but  must  be  divined,  or  rather,  intellectually  appre- 
hended. Our  senses  are  incapable  of  perceiving  the  causal  connection 
of  things,  or  the  logical  succession  of  phenomena ;  thus  we  do  not  see 
motion,  but  simply  recognize  it  by  the  result  of  the  changes  effected  by 
it ;  we  do  not  perceive  heat,  but  simply  the  variations  of  the  tempera- 
ture, and  the  results  to  which  they  give  rise,  &c.  Hence  it  is  not  our 
senses  which  here  deceive  us,  but  the  judgment  which  we  form  regarding 
the  objects  presented  to  us  by  the  perceptive  faculties.  The  causal  con- 
nection of  several  allied  phenomena  (t.  e.,  a  process),  can  therefore  only 
be  comprehended  by  the  subjective  combination  of  individual  objects 
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perceiyed  by  the  senses,  and  not  by  sensuous  intuition  alone.  But  as 
soon  as  we  subject  to  investigation  the  highly  complicated  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  life,  we  enter  upon  the  actual  domain  of  hypothesis.  It 
unfortunately  happens,  howeyer,  that  the  correct  logical  conception  of 
an  hypothesis  has  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  the  yaguest  fictions ;  whence  the  term  has  fallen  into  such  discredit 
that  many  have  been  desirous  of  setting  aside  all  hypotheses,  unmindful 
that  eyen  the  simplest  form  of  experiment  cannot  be  prosecuted  without 
their  aid.  Hypotheses  are  indispensable  in  eyery  physical  inquiry,  and 
must  constitute  the  base  of  eyery  experiment,  as  they  are  in  fact  merely 
the  subjection  of  our  thoughts  and  mode  of  intuition  to  the  reality  of 
phenomena.  The  question,  however,  always  is,  whether  the  facts  at 
our  command  logically  justify  such  a  procedure,  since  where  such  is  not 
the  case,  the  deduction  at  which  we  arrive  is  undeserving  the  name  of 
an  hypothesis,  and  is  a  mere  fiction,  supported  at  best  on  a  hypothetical 
foundation. 

Physiological  chemistry  has  given  rise  to  many  delusions  of  this 
nature,  owing  to  its  imperfect  development,  and  to  the  necessity  pre- 
sented by  physiology  and  pathology  for  chemical  elucidation.  Some 
few  isolated  deductions  were  drawn  from  superficial  chemical  experi- 
ments, and  arranged  in  a  purely  imaginary  connection  by  the  aid  of 
chemical  symbols  and  formtdae,  for  whose  establishment  analysis  in  many 
cases  did  not  even  afibrd  any  sanction.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
attempt  to  form  a  conclusion  regarding  the  metamorphosis  of  the  blood 
from  an  elementary  analysis  of  its  solid  residue  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  individual  constituents  of  the  excretions,  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  all  scientific  groundwork;  for,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
elementary  analysis  of  so  compound  a  matter  as  the  blood  is  incapable 
of  yielding  any  reliable  results,  and  cannot,  therefore,  justify  the  adop- 
tion of  any  special  chemical  formula,  it  is  assuredly  most  illogical  to 
attempt  to  compare  the  composition  of  the  blood  collectively,  with  that 
of  the  separate  excrementitious  matters.  In  such  deductions,  expressed 
by  chemical  formulae,  the  addition  of  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  the  subtrac- 
tion of  those  of  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia  are  wholly  arbitrary: 
for  chemical  analyses  do  not  afibrd  the  slightest  grounds  for  the  majority 
of  these  equations.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  uric  acid 
decomposed  by  difierent  oxidizing  agents  into  urea  and  other  bodies,  and 
when,  further,  we  find  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  increased  in  the  urine  in 
those  cases  where  a  diminished  quantity  of  oxygen  is  proved  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  blood,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  also  in  the  animal 
organism  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  urea  found  in  the  urine  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  uric  acid.  In  the  formula  which 
expresses  this  deduction,  we  have  an  hypothesis,  but  a  well-grounded 
one,  which,  although  requiring  further  confirmation,  is  yet  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  frequently  condemned,  but  rarely  avoided,  abuse  of 
chemical  symbols.  Chemical  equations  having  no  other  foundation  than 
the  presumed  infallibility  of  empirical  formulae,  must,  however,  cause  us 
to  deviate  from  the  path  of  physical  inquiry,  and  involve  us  in  a  chaos 
of  the  most  untenable  delusions.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  chemical  equation 
might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  glycine  (glycocoU)  was  the  source  of  urea 
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and  lactic  acid  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues ;  for  we  might 
conclude  that  2  equivalents  of  hydrate  of  glycine  were  decomposed 
into  the  above-named  substances  according  to  tne  formula,  CgH^oN20g= 
CjH^NjOj+CfiHjOj.HO.  All  experiments  hitherto  instituted  with 
glycine  are,  nevertheless,  opposed  to  such  a  disintegration.  If,  then, 
we  would  deduce  urea  and  lactic  acid  from  glycine,  wnich  has  not  been 

E roved  to  exist  in  the  blood,  we  should  be  neglecting  the  most  compre- 
ensive  rule  of  logic,  according  to  which  one  hypothesis  cannot  be  sup- 
ported by  another.  It  has,  however,  unfortunately  been  too  much  the 
practice  in  recent  times  to  employ  far  more  complicated  equations  as 
supports  for  such  purely  subjective  modes  of  contemplation,  by  which  a 
semblance  of  the  most  exact  method  of  investigation  has  been  assumed. 
By  these  means  a  number  of  chemical  fictions  have  supplanted  the  fancies 
of  that  speculative  natural  philosophy  which  in  earlier  times  encumbered 
the  study  of  physiology  and  pathology,  and  have  plunged  medicine  into 
the  midst  of  a  new  labyrinth  of  untenable  theories. 

We  have  indicated  a  further  cause  of  the  partial  failure  of  the  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  vital  phenomena,  in  the  imperfect  causal  connec- 
tion among  the  different  branches  of  natural  science,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  proper  insight  into  the  course  of  different  phenomena,  or  any 
recognition  of  the  complete  vital  process.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
reference  to  pathologico-chemical  inquiries,  in  the  majority  of  which  the 
data  yielded  by  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  diagnosis  thus  afforded, 
have  been  too  little  regarded,  whilst  the  adherents  of  the  pathologico- 
anatomical  school  have  made  free  use  of  chemical  phrases  and  fictions, 
without  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  general  science  of  chemistry. 
If  chemical  investigations  regarding  objects  belonging  to  pathological 
anatomy  would  aspire  to  a  scientific  value,  and  if  they  are  to  afford  any 
true  elucidation  of  pathological  processes,  it  will  assuredly  be  admitted 
that  the  question  should  be  adequately  considered  from  an  anatomical 
and  diagnostic  point  of  view.  Yet  every  day  presents  us  with  instances 
of  the  most  flagrant  neglect  of  this  self-evident  proposition.  How 
frequently  we  hear  of  the  chemical  examination  of  diseased  bones,  without 
any  regard  to  a  diagnosis  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  present  condition 
of  pathological  anatomy !  What  numerous  analyses  have  been  made  of 
the  bones  in  osteomalacia,  notwithstanding  that  the  morbid  appearances 
of  these  bones  vary  so  much  as  to  render  a  definite  diagnosis  a  matter 
of  extreme  diflBcmty  to  the  pathological  anatomist!  We  even  more 
frequently  meet  with  similar  inconsistencies  in  the  investigation  of 
diseased  animal  fluids.  Here,  as  in  the  statistical  method  of  observing 
diseases,  none  but  the  simplest  form  of  a  disease  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  such  inquiries.  Yet  the  casual  results  yielded  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  and  the  blood  in  the  most  complicated  forms  of 
disease,  are  frequently  made  the  sole  grounds  for  drawing  conclusions 
regarding  the  morbid  process  itself.  In  many  cases  even  the  true 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  not  been  given.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are 
told  that  the  blood  has  been  analyzed  in  typhoid  pneumonia,  yet  when 
we  read  the  history  of  the  ca«e,  we  find  that  the  disease  was  neither 
ordinary  abdominal  typhus  with  pneumonic  exudations,  nor  what  is 
termed  pneumo-typhus,  but  simple  pneumonia  with  cerebral  symptoms. 
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More  frequently  still,  we  are  obliged  to  rest  content  with  vague  names 
of  disease,  unsupported  by  any  history  of  the  case.  In  most  cases  cer- 
tainly the  name  of  the  disease  is  unimportant.  It  is  by  no  means  essen- 
tial to  the  scientific  comprehension  of  such  inquiries  that  the  whole 
history'  of  the  case  from  beginning  to  end  should  be  given  with  the 
circumstantiality  at  present  so  much  in  requisition ;  but  we  undoubtedly 
ought  to  indicate  the  condition  of  the  patient,  as  ascertained  by  a  physi- 
cal examination,  at  the  period  of  the  removal  of  any  morbid  product  for 
chemical  investigation.  It  is  the  practice  in  reporting  chemical  investi- 
gations, to  detail  as  minutely  as  possible  the  method  pursued,  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  and  test  the  correctness  of  each 
individual  step.  A  similar  rule  should  be  observed  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  disease  in  all  pathologico-chemical  investigations,  for  it  ia 
only  by  these  means  that  we  can  impart  scientific  value  to  such  inquiries. 
We  shall  find,  however,  on  examining  our  pathologico-chemical  litera- 
ture, that  this  principle  is  too  frequently  neglected. 

If  we  would  render  chemistry  truly  useful  to  other  departments  of 
natural  science,  we  must  be  careful  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  and  a 
due  estimate  of  the  advances  made  in  eacn ;  a  point  which  has  unfortu- 
nately been  too  much  disregarded  in  reference  to  histology.  We  have 
passed  the  age  when  morbid  tumors,  without  regard  to  their  histological 
constitution,  were  crushed  and  pounded  in  a  mortar,  with  the  view  of 
extracting  from  this  artificially  produced  chaotic  mass  a  principle  pecu- 
liar to  cancer  or  pus, — a  scirrhin  or  a  pyin  ;  but  at  the  present  day  the 
combustion  tube  is  still  misused  in  the  determination  of  the  elementary 
composition  of  a  mass  made  up  of  the  most  heterogeneous  organic  parts. 
Such  analyses  are  wholly  devoid  of  chemical  or  physiological  value,  and 
cannot,  as  all  chemists  must  allow,  in  any  way  contribute  to  extend  the 
domain  of  chemistry,  while  they  are  useless  alike  to  the  physiologist  and 
the  pathologist,  being  utterly  devoid  of  all  scientific  links  of  connection. 
If,  however,  we  take  physiology  for  our  guide  in  such  researches,  we 
shall  find  support  from  that  unity  of  character  to  which  every  scientific 
inquiry,  and  every  successive  experiment  should  be  reduced. 

Patnological  tumors  afibrd  a  good  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  success  of  a  chemical  investigation,  and  of  the  method  of  analysis, 
depends  on  a  correct  physiological  view  of  the  question.  When  we  con- 
sider the  most  recent  investigations  made  in  relation  to  this  subject,  we 
are  led  to  regard  malignant  tumors,  not  as  secondary  products  or  para- 
sitic organs,  but  as  exudations  which  have  been  arrested  in  different 
stages  of  development  and  organization.  If  we  adhere  to  this  point  of 
view,  we  shall  no  longer  attempt  to  discover  the  special  matters  of 
scirrhus,  encephaloid,  &c.,  but  shall  rather  look  upon  these  objects  as 
the  means  of  furnishing  us  with  a  clue  to  the  physiologico-chemical  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  plasma  is  developed  into  cells  and  fibres,  which 
have  hitherto  presented  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  advance  of  chemical 
inquiry. 

In  adverting  to  the  false  position  assumed  by  pathological  chemistry 
in  reference  to  pathological  anatomy,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
pathologico-anatomical  school  is  equally  deserving  of  censure.  Whence 
comes  It,  we  may  ask,  that  those  who  would  set  aside  pathological 
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anatomy,  and  who  profess  to  limit  their  investigations  to  the  actual  facts 
of  medicine,  should  threaten  us  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  transcendental 
humoral  pathology?  The  solution  of  this  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
drcumstance  that,  strictly  speaking,  pathological  anatomy  is  occupied 
only  with  the  external  palpable  alterations  experienced  by  the  tissues 
and  juices  from  the  action  of  dbease,  and  that  if  any  of  the  more  gradual 
stages  of  transition  be  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  such  processes, 
these  are  mere  forms  or  facts,  and  afford  no  insight  into  the  modu$  of 
the  organic  changes.  In  a  word,  pathological  anatomy  is  a  purely 
descriptive  science,  a  natural  history  of  morbid  actions,  which  ma^  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system,  but  not  to  that  of  a  general  prmciple 
and  to  conclusive  deductions.  It  is  the  geognosy  of  the  morbid  organ- 
ism, and  must  be  allied  to  a  geology  of  disease,  which,  however,  it  is 
incapable  of  establishing.  It  is  precisely  the  purely  descriptive  character 
of  pathological  chemistry  that  places  it  beyond  the  sphere  of  experiment. 
Like  geognosy,  it  can  only  attain  its  aim — the  scientific  recognition  of 
objects — with  the  co-operation  of  physics  and  chemistry.  If,  however, 
pathological  anatomy  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  surest  foundation  of 
medical  science,  we  must  endeavor,  on  speculative  grounds,  to  ally  it 
more  closely  with  patholo^,  and  thus  render  it,  to  a  certain  extent, 
more  acceptable  to  the  medical  public.  We  are  convinced  that  the  prin- 
cipal object  had  in  view  by  the  founder  of  German  pathological  anatomy, 
fiokitansky,  in  writing  the  first  volume  of  his  celebrated  work,  which  has 
been  so  severely  criticised,  was  simply  to  indicate  to  pathologists  the 

Joints  of  view  from  which  the  fruits  yielded  by  the  pathological  anatomy 
e  had  himself  established  might  be  most  fully  comprehended.  But  it 
has  unfortunately  happened  that  his  followers  have  frequently  borrowed 
from  physics  and  chemistry  phrases  and  modes  of  representation,  without 
seizing  the  spirit  of  these  sciences,  or  even  comprehending  their  methods 
of  operation.  Hence  there  has  emanated  from  this  school,  notwithstand- 
ing the  positive  observations  on  which  it  is  based,  a  multitude  of  the 
most  unsubstantial  medical  fictions  which,  for  shallowness,  yield  to  none 
of  the  earlier  schools.  Pathological  views  in  reference  to  the  nervous 
system  (Nervenpatholosie)  have  been  elevated  to  the  prejudice  of  physi- 
cal views  (Nervenphysik) ;  for  here,  in  consequence  of  ordinary  anatomy 
being  inadequate  to  explain  pathological  changes,  ideas,  or  rather  mere 
words,  have  been  unscrupulously  borrowed  from  organic  chemistry  (by 
those  who  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  this  science)  to  explain  the  most 
complicated  processes,  of  which  scarcely  anything  was  known  but  the 
final  results.  Some  adherents  of  the  pathologico-anatomical  school  have 
presented  us  with  a  theory  of  the  erases  of  the  blood  in  different  diseases, 
although  this  is  a  view  in  which  no  chemist  could  at  present  seriously 
concur.  This  theory  of  erases  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigated 
by  physiologists  in  recent  times,  and  its  want  of  foundation  maac  so 
evident,  that  we  need  advert  no  further  to  it  than  to  observe  that  where 
admixtures  and  separations  are  concerned,  the  chemist  is  the  only  com- 
petent ^de. 

A  third  circumstance  which  has  led  to  misconceptions  in  physiological 
chemistry  depends  upon  an  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  chemical  auxi- 
liaries, and  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  present  condition  of  organic 
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chemistry.  Have  the  namerous  analyses  of  morbid  blood  instituted 
during  the  last  few  years  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  physicians  ?  With 
all  due  gratitude  to  the  indefatigable  investigators  who,  with  no  other 
aid  than  that  which  zoo-chemistry  could  offer,  boldly  attempted  to  throw 
light  on  those  obscure  inquiries,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  we 
^riously  inquire  into  the  recompense  of  all  their  labors  and  sacrifices, 
we  find  that  the  result,  although  too  dearly  bought,  was  altogether  inad^ 
qnate  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  pathology.  Have  the  numerous 
analyses  of  the  urine  led  to  much  more  than  the  assumption  of  several 
new  species  of  disease,  or  so-called  diatheses  ?  Although  we  might  have 
anticipated  greater  results,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Vie  efforts  hitherto 
made  should  either  wholly  or  partially  have  deceived  our  expectations ; 
for  although  these  investigations  may  have  rendered  chemistry  no  un- 
worthy auxiliary  to  a  physical  diagnosis,  analyses  of  morbid  products 
could  hardly  afford  an  insight  into  tke  chemical  laboratory  of  the  organ- 
ism, while  the  means  were  wanting  to  prosecute  them  with  the  scientific 
accuracy  attainable  in  the  case  of  mineral  analyses.  Animal  chemistry 
is  still  wholly  unable  to  afford  us  a  precise,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
practically  useful  method  of  investigating  the  blood ;  and  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  while  we  continue  to  be  in  doubt  regarding  the  chemical 
nature  of  its  ordinary  constituents  ?  The  mineral  substances  of  normal 
blood  are  not  yet  determined,  or,  at  all  events,  continue  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  dispute ;  we  scarcely  know  the  names  of  the  fatty  matters  it 
contains ;  one  of  its  most  important  constituents,  fibrin,  cannot  be  che- 
mically exhibited  in  a  pure  state ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
mode  of  secretion  of  the  globulin  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  we  are  still 
far  from  being  able  to  separate  and  determine  the  so-called  protein 
oxides;  and  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  excrementitious  substances 
occurring  in  the  blood.  How  then,  amidst  these  and  a  thousand  other 
uncertainties  and  doubts,  can  an  investigation  of  the  blood  be  scientifi- 
cally and  trustworthily  conducted?  We  analyze  healthy  and  morbid 
milk,  and  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  substances  whose  admixture  we 
have  termed  casein.  The  urine,  in  its  morbid  condition,  presents  many 
varieties ;  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  this  secretion,  frequently  as  it  has 
been  analyzed,  amounts  to  little  more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
quantitative  relations  of  some  of  its  principal  constituents ;  creatinine 
and  hippuric  acid  have  not  been  determined  by  any  analysis,  and  doubts 
are  still  entertained  by  some  chemists  (although  most  unjustly),  regard- 
ing the  presence  of  the  latter  in  human  urine,  while  absolutely  nothing 
is  known  regarding  the  most  important  piraient  of  this  secretion.  Many 
experiments  have  been  made  and  theories  broached  on  nutrition  ana 
digestion,  and  yet  to  almost  the  present  day  the  existence  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  gastric  juice  has  been  contested.  Although  hypotheses  are  not 
wanting  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  pepsin,  we  know  nothing  of  its 
chemi(^  nature,  and  we  are*  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proximate  metamor- 
phosis of  albuminous  bodies  in  the  stomach  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. Will  Mulder  be  able  even  with  his  most  accurate  analyses,  to 
support  his  protein  theory  by  the  aid  of  sulphamide  and  phosphamide  ? 
or  IS  this  term  destined  merely  to  indicate  a  past  epoch  of  organic 
chemistry  ?  When  such  is  the  state  of  animal  chemistry,  can  we  wonder 
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that  there  should  be  obscurity  regarding  the  chemical  processes  in  the 
animal  body,  their  various  isolated  and  combined  actions,  their  causal 
connection  and  their  dependence  on  external  influences  and  internal  con- 
ditions ?  Unfortunately,  we  might  be  led  to  believe,  from  the  lectures 
and  writings  of  many  physicians,  that,  trusting  to  the  aphoristic  and 
often  highly  apodictic  assertions  of  certain  chemists,  they  felt  secure  of 
having  reached  the  object  of  their  inquiries.  Although  at  present 
little  more  than  the  direction  is  indicated,  we  may  hope  in  due  time^ 
and  after  innumerable  efforts,  to  see  our  endeavors  crowned  with  success* 

After  having  become  acauainted  with  the  deficiencies  and  errors  be- 
longing to  the  chemistry  of  the  vital  processes,  which  was  so  prominently 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  era,  we  will  now  pass  to  the  methods  and 
principles  by  which  alone  this  science  can  be  made  to  fulfil  its  just  re- 
quirements. The  final  result  of  all  physiologico-chemical  investigations 
is  avowedly  that  of  gaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  process  and 
causal  connection  of  the  chemical  phenomena  attending  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. To  attain  to  this  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  detach  sepa- 
rate parts  from  the  mechanism  of  the  whole,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  combined  action  of  so  complicated  a  chemical  structure  from  a  more 
or  less  superficial  examination.  Attempts  have  already  been  made  to 
establish  a  splendid  theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  but  not- 
withstanding the  many  able  heads  and  hands  that  have  been  engaged  in 
the  labor,  it  is  still  deficient  in  the  essential  of  a  solid  foundation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  we  must  thoroughly  understand  the 
substrata  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues  before  we  can  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  the  nature  of  the  processes.  The  surest  supports  of 
physiological  chemistry  are  to  be  sought,  therefore,  in  general  organic 
chemistry ;  while  the  study  of  the  organic  substrata  of  the  animal  body, 
or  zoo-chemistry  considered  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  must  neces- 
sarily constitute  an  integral  part  of  physiological  chemistry,  and  prove  a 
most  efficient  aid  towards  its  development.  If  zoo-chemistry  ever  fulfil 
its  object,  it  must  be  by  the  joint  aid  of  chemistry  and  physiologv ;  that 
is  to  say,  individual  substances  must  not  only  be  fully  examined  m  refer- 
ence to  their  chemical  value  and  their  place  in  the  domain  of  pure  organic 
chemistry,  but  they  must  also  be  observed  in  the  more  general  relations 
which  each  may  bear  to  the  animal  organism  and  its  metamorphosis.  In 
a  word,  the  physiological  value  of  each  substance  should  be  as  carefully 
considered  in  zoo-chemistry  (the  basis  of  physiological  chemistry)  as  in 
pure  chemistrv.  It  seems  to  us,  that  in  treating  of  zoo-chemistry  (in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work),  we  shall  the  best  attain  this  aim  by  adopting  the 
following  arrangement : — ^namely,  by  treating  of  the  chemical  relations 
of  each  bodv,  in  reference  to  its  properties,  composition,  combinations, 
and  mode  of  decomposition,  its  preparation,  the  method  of  testing  for 
it,  and  its  quantitative  determination ;  in  explaining  the  physiological 
relations  of  each  substance,  we  shall  endeavor  to  determine  its  occur- 
rence in  the  animal  body,  and  its  origin  (whether  it  be  produced  within 
or  without  the  body),  and  from  the  above  considerations,  we  shall  finally 
attempt  to  deduce  its  physiological  value. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  properties  of  each  organic  substratum  before 
considering  the  remaining  chemical  relations,  as  it  appears  to  us  both 
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unpractical  and  illogical  to  begin  with  the  mode  of  preparation,  as  is 
usually  done ;  unpractical,  because  no  student  can  comprehend  the  mode 
of  preparation  when  he  is  not  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  the  substance  in  question,  and  illogical,  because  we  must  have 
some  idea  of  a  body  before  we  can  attempt  to  prepare  or  exhibit  it.  The 
composition  of  a  body  must  necessarily  constitute  the  most  important 
subject  of  consideration  after  its  properties  and  its  principal  reactions 
have  been  duly  noticed,  for  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  we  can  attain 
to  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  substance,  and  of  the  place  it  occupies  in 
the  system  of  organic  chemistry.  Hence  this  section  must  not  b^  limited 
to  a  mere  enumeration  of  analyses  or  of  empirical  formulae,  but  must 
embrace  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  that  are  adducible  in  favor  of 
the  different  views  of  the  theoretical  internal  constitution  of  a  substance, 
and  which  are  briefly  expressed  by  the  rational  formulae.  This  method  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  recognition  of  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  organic  substances ;  since  without  it,  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at 
any  logically  correct  judgment  regarding  the  origin  and  the  physiologi- 
cal importance  of  different  substances.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  an  organic  substance  were  not  necessary  to  the  investigation  of 
its  combinations  and  products  of  decompoaitionj  we  should  have  placed 
it  after  the  latter,  since  they  constitute  the  safest  grounds  from  which  we 
may  form  an  opinion  of  the  rational  composition  of  a  body.  A  careful 
study  of  the  products  of  decomposition  is  however  the  more  necessary, 
since  it  is  mainly  on  these  that  we  must  base  our  view  of  the  metamor- 
phoses experienced  by  any  given  substance  within  the  vital  sphere. 

It  is  only  when  all  these  relations  have  been  considered,  that  we  shall 
deem  it  expedient  to  enter  upon  the  different  methods  of  preparation  or 
exhibition,  for  then  only  can  the  directions  given  for  the  separation  of 
substances  be  understood. 

Before  considering  a  substance  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  we 
must  examine  the  means  by  which  we  are  best  able  to  demonstrate  its 
presence  in  the  animal  juices  and  tissues.  The  qualitative  analysis  of 
organic  bodies  is  still  far  behind  that  of  inorganic  bodies,  but  attention 
to  this  point  is  the  more  necessary,  since  deficient  investigations  too  often 
lead  to  hasty  and  erroneous  opinions.  Nor  does  less  importance  attach 
to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  for  the 
quantitative  determination  of  the  main  constituents  of  animsd  fluids ;  for 
it  is  only  by  this  means  that  we  can  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of  many 
of  the  existing  quantitative  analyses  of  physiological  and  pathologicw 
products,  and  of  the  conclusions  which  we  are  justifled  in  deducing  from 
them. 

The  physiological  consideration  of  every  substance  must  of  necessity 
be  primarily  based  on  its  mode  of  occurrence,  for  we  cannot  form  any 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  a  body  in  reference  to  the  changes  of  ani- 
mal matter  without  knowing  where,  in  what  relations,  and  in  what  quan- 
tity it  occurs.  When,  however,  we  have  examined  the  origin  and 
decomposition  of  a  substance,  we  have  obtained  the  firmest  base  for  the 
explanation  of  the  vital  chemical  processes. 

After  having,  in  this  manner,  familiarized  ourselves  with  the  organic 
substrata  of  the  animal  body,  we  are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
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Study  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  animal  juices  and  tissues. 
Before,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  the  actual  study  of  physiological  che- 
mistry (namely,  the  theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of  matter,  or  of  the 
soo-chemical  processes),  we  take  into  consideration  the  substances  with 
which  we  have  already  become  acquainted  in  zoo-chemistry,  regarding 
them  topo^aphically,  in  reference  to  their  simultaneous  occurrence,  and 
their  blenmng  and  admixture  under  the  form  of  animal  juices,  tissues, 
and  organs.  We  may  extend  this  classification  to  the  animal  fluids  as 
well  as  to  the  tissues  and  entire  organs.  No  one  will  deny  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  constituti<3|i  of  these  more  complex  and  fre- 
quently variable  parts  of  the  animal  body  is  another  basis  of  physiolo- 
gical chemistry,  for  it  is  evident  that  if  we  would  treat  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses, we  ought  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  substances  implicated  in 
them.  This,  however,  cannot  yet  be  attained  in  zoo-chemistry  in  the 
sense  that  we  attach  to  this  science.  We  here  enter  the  domain  of  phy- 
siology, in  as  far  as  we  submit  the  direct  results  of  physiological  actions 
to  an  investigation,  which  however  must  still  be  of  a  purely  chemical 
and  essentially  analytical  character. 

The  province  of  chemistry  in  the  consideration  of  the  animal  fluids 
and  tissues,  is  similar  to  that  of  mineralo^ical  chemistry,  for  as  in  the 
one  case,  we  seek  for  elucidation  respecting  the  proximate  constituents 
of  often  highly  complicated  compound  minerals  and  rocks,  so  in  the 
other  we  endeavor  analytically  to  detei^ine  the  constitution  of  animal 
fluids  and  solid  organized  parts  by  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  obtained  from  zoo-chemistry.  It  was  in  these  data  that  the  na- 
ture of  physiological  and  pathological  chemistry  was  formerly  studied, 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  processes  themselves  might  be  determined 
directly  from  the  knowledge  afibrded  by  such  analyses.  The  fallacy  of 
such  a  view  is  proved  no  less  by  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  some  ten 
years  since,  regarding  the  physiology  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  than  by 
the  numerous  errors  propagated  since  that  period  in  reference  to  the 
chemical  processes  in  the  animal  body.  What  were  analyses  of  the 
blood,  urine,  milk,  and  bile  before  this  epoch,  but  mere  isolated  facts  de- 
ficient in  those  links  that  ought  to  bind  them  to  the  theory  of  nutrition 
and  secretion  ?  Physiology  then  regarded  such  analyses  more  as  mere 
accessories  than  as  necessary  means  for  the  comprehension  of  each  pro- 
cess. A  more  exact,  although  by  no  means  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  qualities  of  these  juices  was  subsequently  acquired,  and  hence 
it  was  attempted  to  establish  a  more  intimate  relation  between  the  che- 
mical constitution  and  the  physiological  function ;  but  from  the  absence 
of  a  proper  analytical  foundation,  this  method  not  unfrequently  led  to 
numerous  perversions  and  dangerous  errors;  as  we  have  already  stated, 
and  as  we  might  illustrate  by  a  large  number  of  examples.  Although 
the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  animal  juices  may  afford  many 
indications  of  the  processes,  they  by  no  means  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
function  itself,  however  numerous  and  complete  they  may  be ;  and  it  is 
only  by  means  of  experiments  founded  on  the  composition  of  these 
fluids  that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  processes  in  question. 

The  study  of  the  zoo-chemical  processes  based  on  zoo-chemistry  and 
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the  theory  of  the  animal  juices,  appertains  to  the  third  section  of  physio- 
logical chemistry,  the  theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues — of  nutri- 
tion and  secretion.  It  has  already  been  obseryed,  that  the  actual  object 
of  physiological  chemistry  is  to  examine  the  course  of  the  chemical  phe- 
nomena of  the  animal  organism  in  their  causal  connection,  and  to  deduce 
them  from  known  physical  and  chemical  laws;  or  in  other  words,  to 
explain  them  scientifically.  Even  if  we  regard  the  chemical  substratum, 
as  made  known  to  us  by  zoo-chemistry  and  the  theory  of  the  juices,  in 
the  liffht  of  a  satisfactorily  investigated  question,  there  are  still  seyeral 
directions  to  be  pursued  before  we  can  reach  the  proper  object  of  our 
inquiries.  It  is  here  most  essential  that  we  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  paths  to  be  followed,  for  in  our  search  after  truth  we  are  com- 
pelled to  call  to  our  aid  hypotheses  which  might  easily  lead  us  into  tho 
domain  of  pure  fiction. 

As  long  as  zoo-chemistry  and  the  theory  of  the  juices  continue  to 
occupy  their  present  subordinate  position,  the  only  method  by  which  the 
foundation  necessary  to  an  exact  inyestigation  can  be  obtained,  is  that 
which  we  may  term  the  statistical.  Liebig,  Boussingault,  and  Valentin 
have  indeed,  with  a  more  correct  view  of  what  was  required,  attempted 
to  compare  the  final  effects  of  the  whole  with  the  material  substrata  sup- 
plied to  the  organism.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
regarding  the  working  of  the  process  itself  by  a  mere  juxtaposition  and 
quantitative  comparison  of  the  ingesta  and  excreta  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism, any  more  than  we  can  judge  of  the  causes  and  course  of  diseases 
by  the  number  of  fatal  cases  recorded :  but  such  experiments  furnish  us 
with  certain  general  results  which  serve  as  guides  to  further  investiga- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  important  questions,  whose  solution  was  spe- 
cially necessary,  were  unanswerable  by  any  other  method.  Thus,  for 
instance,  it  was  ascertained,  by  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  food, 
and  its  comparison  with  the  constituents  of  the  excreta  and  of  the 
nutrient  fluids,  that  in  the  ordinary  food  of  animals,  albuminous  sub- 
stances occur  in  sufficient  quantity  to  compensate  for  the  nitrogenous 
matters  lost  in  the  process  of  nutrition  and  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
tissue ;  while  it  was  thus  at  the  same  time  shown,  that  the  animal  organ- 
ism does  not  necessarily  possess  the  property  of  generating  albuminous 
matter  from  other  substances  containing  nitrogen.  The  question  whether 
the  animal  organism  possessed  the  property  of  generating  fat  was 
answered  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  by  means  of 
such  statistical  observations  (comparing  the  fat  contained  m  the  food 
with  that  secreted  in  the  cellular  tissue  and  mixed  with  the  excrements) 
the  contest  carried  on  between  Liebig  on  the  one  side,  and  Dumas  and 
Boussingault  on  the  other,  regarding  the  formation  of  fat,  was  finally 
decided  m  favor  of  the  former. 

This  statistical  method  preserves  us  from  setting  up  untenable  hypo- 
theses, and  prosecuting  useless  experiments.  How  long  were  the  minds 
of  natural  pnilosophers  haunted  with  the  illusion  that  animal  bodies  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  generating  mineral  elements,  as  lime,  iron,  sulphur, 
fcc,  from  other  elements,  or  even  from  nothing !  It  was  this  method 
alone  which  exposed  the  perfect  nullity  of  the  obstinately  xlefended 
dogma  of  the  '^  vital  force." 
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Statistico-chemical  investigations  may  serve  as  checks  to,  or  confirma- 
tions of  other  inquiries  and  methods  of  inquiry ;  thus,  for  instance, 
Boussingault,  by  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  excre- 
ments with  that  in  the  food,  has  fully  confirmed  the  experiments  made 
by  Dulong,  Valentin,  Marchand,  and  others,  which  appeared  to  show 
that  the  animal  body  lost  a  slight  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  exhalation 
from  the  lun^. 

The  statistical  method  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  towards  a  solution  of  some  of  the  more  general  questions 
in  reference  to  the  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues.  We  must, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  deduce  more  from  such  experiments  than 
what  is  permitted  by  the  simplest  induction ;  for  the  results  derived  from 
this  method  have  unfortunately  too  often  been  made  to  yield  support  to 
the  vaguest  fictions  and  the  boldest  speculations. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  science  should  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  final  results  of  chemical  processes  in  the  animal 
body,  or  with  the  assertion  of  the  chemical  dignity  of  the  vital  process 
in  8ummd,  but  should  be  made  to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  course  of 
the  separate  processes,  and  into  the  causal  relations  of  phenomena. 
Here  tne  statistical  method  cannot  of  course  afibrd  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  our  inquiries ;  for  when  we  have  ascertained  by  this  experimental 
method  that  fat  is  formed  in  the  animal  body,  we  must  learn  from  other 
methods  the  manner  in  which  this  substance  is  formed. 

The  method  by  which  we  may  examine  the  course  of  phenomena  and 
the  cause  of  their  succession,  might  be  named  comparative  analytical  or 
chemico-experimental,  in  as  far  as  the  chemical  phenomena  of  the  living 
body  may  be  artificially  imitated,  and  the  chemical  metamorphoses  of 
certain  substances  external  to  the  vital  sphere  be  compared  with  those 
within  the  influence  of  the  vital  processes.  Liebig  and  his  school  have 
here  done  essential  service.  He  was  led  to  believe  from  his  statistical 
inquiries  on  fats,  that  these  substances  in  their  transmission  through  the 
organism,  were  in  a  ^eat  measure  oxidized  and  reduced  to  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  by  which  means  they  specially  contributed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  animal  heat.  As  Liebig  was  by  no  means  inclined  to 
believe,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  fat  was  consumed  in  the  lungs, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  oil  burns  in  a  lamp,  it  was  necessary 
more  accurately  to  investigate  its  gradual  metamorphosis,  and  its  transi- 
tion through  dificrent  stages  of  oxidation,  and  into  bodies  containing  a 
larger  quantity  of  oxygen.  He  believed  that  he  could  most  readily 
attain  this  object  by  the  comparative  analytical  method ;  and  hence  he 
and  his  school  entered  upon  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  numerous 
products  of  decomposition  of  fatty  matters,  and  more  especially  on  their 
products  of  oxidation ;  and  although  we  may  still  be  far  removed  from 
the  object  in  view,  these  inquiries  have  enriched  us  with  many  valuable 
results.  A  similar  instance  is  afforded  by  the  gelatigenous  tissues  of 
the  animal  body ;  for  although  our  histological  and  statistico-chemical 
investigations  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  gelatin  is  formed 
from  the  albuminous  matters,  the  process  of  this  metamorphosis  is  still 
wholly  unexplained;  and  before  we  shall  be  justified  in  forming  an 
opinion  regarding  this  metamorphosis,  and  expressing  it  by  a  chemical 
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equation,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  we  should  investigate  the 
metamorphoses  experienced  by  albummous  bodies  during  their  gradual 
oxidation.  We  are  indebted  for  these  views  to  the  admirable  investig^ 
tions  prosecuted  under  Liebig's  direction,  by  Schlieper  and  Guckelberger, 
on  the  products  of  oxidation  of  albuminous  bodies  and  of  gelatin. 

As  we  learn  more  thoroughly  to  investigate  the  processes  of  putrefao- 
tion  and  decomposition,  and  that  of  the  dry  distillation  of  individual 
animal    substances,  and  therefore  the  better  to  understand  their  re- 

fressive  metamorphoses,  we  may  hope  by  this  knowledge  to  arrive  at  a 
eduction,  based  on  some  probability,  regarding  their  progressive  meta- 
morphoses. Among  these  probable  deductions  we  may  place  Dessaigne's 
discovery  of  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  into  glycine  and  benzoic 
acid,  Liebig's  investigation  of  creatin,  and  his  pupil's  analyses  of  glycine 
(glycocoll),  which  although  they  do  not  yet  afford  us  any  perfect  eluci- 
dation of  the  metamorphoses  of  animal  matter,  nevertheless  yield  many 
sure  points  of  support  for  future  inquiries  on  the  vital  processes. 

A  third  method,  which  although  frequently  employed,  has  hitherto, 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge,  yielded  few  reliable  results, 
is  the  physiologicO'experimental.  By  this  term  we  would  designate 
that  class  of  inquiries,  in  which  observations  are  made  in  the  living 
organism  on  the  result  of  certain  conditions  on  the  progress  of  a  physio- 
losico-chemical  process,  and  on  the  different  stages  of  that  process. 
We  are  aware  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  artificially  reproducing  all 
the  processes  as  they  occur  in  the  living  body,  since  we  are  here  as  little 
able  to  call  forth  the  necessary  conditions  and  relations,  as  in  the  forma- 
tion of  minerals  and  rocks.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  to 
observe  a  process,  of  which  we  cannot  judge  by  imitation,  in  its  course 
in  the  living  body,  and  for  this  end  we  must  chiefly  employ  natural 
physiological  means.  Among  these  we  may  reckon  the  investigations 
that  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach  during 
the  process  of  natural  digestion,  to  the  chemical  change  of  individufS 
substances  in  the  development  of  the  egg  during  incubation,  and  to  the 
dependence  of  the  products  of  respiration  on  different  external  conditions. 
We  may  further  add  those  experiments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
changes  of  individual  substances  during  their  passage  through  the  animal 
organism,  or  on  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  the  metamor- 

? hoses  of  certain  nutrient  substances  during  the  process  of  nutrition, 
'o  the  same  method  belong  all  pathologico-chemical  experiments,  as  for 
instance,  observations  on  tne  contents  of  the  intestine  after  the  closure 
of  the  common  bile  duct,  and  on  the  blood  and  other  fluids  after  extir- 
pating or  tying  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys.  Chemistry,  unfortunately, 
too  often  fails  us  to  permit  of  our  deriving  from  this  method  all  the  re- 
sults which  it  appears  to  promise ;  it  must,  however,  ultimately  furnish 
the  keystone  to  all  physiologico-chemical  inquiries,  which,  without  its 
aid,  would  continue  insoluble  enigmas,  and  would  admit  of  hypothetical 
rather  than  actual  explanation.  The  theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
animal  matter,  without  the  support  of  such  a  physiologico-experimental 
foundation,  must  continue  to  be  attended  by  no  little  risk. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  advance  a  few  remarks  on  the  place  which 
physiological  chemistry  occupies,  or  at  some  future  period  will  occupy. 
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among  the  auxiliary  medical  sciences.  If  the  final  result  of  all  physio- 
logico-chemical  inquiries  be  that  of  comprehending  the  chemical  pheno- 
mena of  animal  life  in  their  different  phases  and  in  their  causal  conneo- 
.tions,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  to  this  science  for  a  solution  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  physiology,  and  of  medicine  generally.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  most  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  either  consist 
in  or  are  accompanied  by  chemical  processes  ;  nor  can  we  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system  by  which  sen- 
suous perception  and  motion  are  regulated,  without  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  chemical  actions.  For  although  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  make 
nervous  action  fully  harmonize  with  definite  physiological  laws,  or  to 
identify  it  with  certain  physical  forces  or  imponderable  fluids,  all  physio- 
logical experiments  indicate  that  it  is  always  followed  by  a  chemical  re- 
action, and  that  the  nervous  system  experiences  chemical  changes  by 
and  through  its  own  activity.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted  that  any 
actual  proof  of  such  chemical  metamorphoses  is  at  present  perfectly  un- 
attainable, and  that  our  chemical  methods  would  here  affords  us  no  higher 
aid  than  that  which  the  scalpel  yields  to  the  pathological  anatomist. 
But  ought  we  to  despair  of  attaining  our  object,  because  we  do  not  as 
yet  clearly  perceive  the  direction  we  are  to  follow  ?  Weariness  of  the 
senses  is  the  diminished  impressibility  of  the  nerves  of  sense,  but  its 
cause  cannot  reasonably  be  sought  for  in  any  other  than  a  chemical 
change,  experienced  by  the  conducting  substance  of  the  nerves.  Such 
a  chemical  metamorphosis  of  the  nerves  of  sense  from  external  impres- 
sions can  no  longer  greatly  excite  our  astonishment,  since  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  unexpected  phenomenon  of  a  picture  produced  suddenly,  and 
as  it  were  by  magic,  from  the  chemical  changes  effected  by  the  rays  of 
light  on  an  iodized  silver  plate.  Should  we  not  be  equally  justified  in 
sayins  that  the  iodized  plate,  which  after  being  exposed  for  a  few 
seconds  to  a  strong  light  gives  only  faint  and  half-effaced  images,  is 
wearied  like  the  retina,  when  after  repeated  and  continuous  perception 
of  an  image,  it  gives  back  only  the  faint  outlines  of  the  object  ?  We 
may  rest  assured  that  the  nervous  system  is  not  exempt  from  chemical 
action  ;  and  if  the  nervous  system  itself  must  fall  within  the  domain  of 
chemical  contemplation,  and  a  chemical  expression  remains  to  be  found 
for  its  action,  no  less  than  for  that  of  digestion  and  for  the  formation  of 
blood,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  further  proof  of  the  fact  that 
chemistry  is  destined  to  play  the  most  important  part  in  physiology  and 
medicine.  However  much  we  may  endeavor  to  exclude  chemistry  from 
certain  physiological  investigations,  we  shall  always  find  that  it  involun- 
tarily forces  itself  upon  our  notice ;  for  without  it  we  shall  be  unable  to 
find  a  physiological  equation  or  a  philosophical  expression  for  a  process. 
In  a  scientific  point  of  view  chemistry  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
an  invaluable  acquisition  to  physiology.  We  have,  then,  little  cause  to 
dread  that  Cicero's  observation  ''  Suo  quisque  studio  delectatus  alterum 
eontemnitj'  will  be  applied  to  ourselves,  when  we  assert  that  physiolo- 
gical chemistry  is  the  crowning  point  of  every  physiological  inquiry. 

When  we  turn  to  practical  physiology,  to  pathology,  and  therapeutics, 
we  are  again  reminded  that  chemistry  is  indispensable.  Is  there  a  single 
disease  that  is  not  attended  by  chemical  changes  ?     Can  we  ever  hope  to 
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comprehend  or  explain  the  nature  of  any  process,  if  we  are  ignorant  of 
its  integral  factors?  Life  cannot  exist  without  chemical  morements, 
disease  cannot  e3dst  without  chemical  changes.  Thus  much  in  reference 
to  pathology  ;  while  in  respect  to  therapeutics,  it  is  almost  superfluous 
to  observe  that  chemistry  here  also  plays  the  principal  part,  for  where 
has  modem  pharmacology  sought  its  chief  support,  save  in  chemical  pn>- 
cesses  and  principles  ?  And  if  we  have  advanced  so  far  towards  a  clear 
insight  as  no  longer  to  ascribe  supernatural  forces  to  medicines,  but  to 
derive  their  efficiency  specially  from  chemical  properties,  then  must 
chemistry  be  the  supporting  basis  of  pharmacolo^.  The  physician 
acts  upon  the  body  mostly  by  the  aid  of  matter,  wmch  retains  its  cha- 
racteristic powers  within  no  less  than  without  the  organism.  If  then 
nervous  action  likewise  falls  within  the  sphere  of  chemical  metamor^ 
phoses,  the  Nervina  (or  Neurotica)  of  pharmacologists  must  primarily 
at  least  act  chemically  on  this  system. 

To  those  who  stand  on  the  grounds  of  exact  investigation,  holding 
fast  to  the  fundamental  principle  that  it  is  from  physical  laws  alone  we 
must  deduce  a  true  explanation,  and  that  by  induction  only  can  we  in- 
vestigate the  causal  eonnection  of  vital  phenomena,  no  further  proof 
need  be  adduced  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion  that  physiological  che- 
mistry occupies  the  highest  place  among  the  sciences  auxiliary  to  medi- 
cine. Even  those  who  deem  special  forces  and  special  laws  necessary  to 
the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena  must  admit  that  chemical  methods 
are  the  most  important  for  the  investigation  of  these  actions,  and  for  the 
solution  of  such  questions,  if,  as  indeed  cannot  be  denied,  it  is  only  by  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  physical  forces  acting  in  the  living  body 
that  we  can  become  acquainted  with  a  true  vital  force  or  vital  law. 
With  those  who  judge  of  vital  forces  by  subjective  feelings,  and  would 
stamp  nature  with  the  impress  of  their  own  ideas,  we  will  not  contest  the 
point  of  view  we  have  adopted ;  but  leave  them  to  regard  chemistry, 
like  physics  and  anatomy,  as  a  mere  auxiliary  towards  an  adequate  ap- 
preciation and  contemplation  of  nature. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  relation  of 
pathological  to  physiological  chemistry.  Neither  from  a  theoretical  nor 
a  practical  point  of  view  can  we  concur  in  the  assertion  that  pathological 
chemistry  is  separate  and  different  from  physiological  chemistry.  Ex- 
perience shows  us  the  impracticability  of  such  a  separation,  for  how 
much  mental  energy  has  been  wasted,  as  it  were,  in  the  investigation  of 
unattainable  things ;  and  among  these  we  may  class  pathological  che- 
mistry, when  not  based  on  physiological  principles.  It  would  assuredly 
be  going  too  far,  to  assert  that  the  natural  inquirer  should  undertake  no 
experiment  that  could  not  afford  a  definite  solution  to  a  well-grounded 
question ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  an  almost  countless 
number  of  patholo^co-chemical  experiments  which  have  yielded  no  re- 
sult, and  which  obviously  could  yiela  none ;  and  indeed  it  seems  scarcely 
comprehensible  that  we  should  attempt  to  understand  that  which  is  ah- 
normal,  while  we  continue  ignorant  of  that  which  is  normal.  Before  we 
can  institute  a  comparison  between  two  things,  we  must  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  at  least  one.  Here  we  do  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
ttamtain  that  no  pathologico-chemical  inquiries  should  be  prosecuted. 
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for  this  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  withhold  our  attention  from  patholo^ 
until  we  supposed  ourselves  fully  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  physio- 
logy. We  would,  on  the  contrary,  limit  our  objections  to  those  analyses 
of  pathological  products  which  have  no  relation  to  any  one  leading  idea, 
are  devoid  of  connection  with  any  scientifically  established  fact,  and  do 
not  bear  upon  general  chemical  or  physiological  propositions.  Such  in- 
Testigations  are  so  numerous,  that  our  weekly  periodicals  are  seldom 
without  one  or  more  analyses  of  diabetic  urine.  These  results  would, 
doubtless,  afford  additional  proof  of  the  well-established  fact  that  sugar 
is  present  in  diabetic  urine,  if  we  did  not  feel  assured  that  the  diabetes 
was  not  diamosed  until  the  existence  of  sugar  had  been  demonstrated  in 
the  urine.  We  seldom  meet  with  any  observation  on  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  during  the  same  period ;  while  other  and  similar 
considerations  of  equal  importance  are  also  usually  disregarded. 

The  severance  of  pathological  from  physiological  chemistry  is  even 
less  admissible  in  a  scientific  than  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  We  will 
not  here  pass  judmient  on  the  obscure  abstract  idea  of  disease,  but 
whatever  value  such  a  view  may  have  in  reference  to  life  and  medical 
practice,  and  however  pathologists  may  strive  artistically  to  define  it,  it 
must  continue  illogical  in  reference  to  theory  and  science.  But  what- 
ever view  we  may  here  adopt,  it  must  be  admitted  that  pathological 
and  physiological  chemistry  cannot  exist  independently, — a  view  re- 
quiring no  circumstantial  proof.  The  power  and  the  law  remain  the 
same,  whether  the  points  of  application  be  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
fulcrum  of  the  lever ;  the  result  alone  is  different.    Pathologico-chemical 

{)henomena  do  not  originate  in  the  occurrence  of  new  forces  or  special 
aws,  but  merely  from  the  chemical  points  of  application  being  somewhat 
different ;  that  is  to  say,  the  relations  are  changed  under  which  the  sub- 
strata develope  their  actions  of  affinity.  Pathological  phenomena  can, 
therefore,  only  be  recognized  when  manifested  preponderatingly  in  some 
one  direction,  but  they  of  necessity  obey  one  and  the  same  law.  As  the 
result  of  indispensable  conditions  we  cannot  then  regard  them  as  anoma- 
lous or  abnormal.  If  protoxide  of  iron  is  no  longer  precipitable  by 
alkalies  when  organic  acids  are  present,  and  if  fibrin  loses  its  capacity 
for  coagulating  in  the  presence  of  certain  salts,  we  no  more  apply  the 
term  diseased  to  these  substances  than  to  a  clock  which  stops  because 
the  weiffht  has  run  down.  When,  in  consequence  of  any  influence,  the 
capillanes  become  dilated,  and  the  blood  contained  in  them  stagnates, 
exudes,  or  coagulates,  we  do  indeed  recognize  the  occurrence  of  some- 
thing singular  and  not  of  ordinary  occurrence,  but  nothing  independent 
of  a  law.  The  physician  may  designate  inflammatory  symptoms  as  ab- 
normal and  morbid,  but  the  philosophical  inquirer  sees  only  the  neces- 
sary result  of  laws  acting  under  different  relations,  for  he  has  to  deal 
only  with  fixed  laws  and  not  with  rules  abounding  in  exceptions.  The 
chemist  is  an  investigator  of  nature  even  when  occupied  in  studying 
pathological  processes,  as  the  physiologist  is  still  engaged  in  physiology, 
when  turning  his  attention  to  the  less  frequent  phenomena  of  the  living 
body,  for  there  is  no  special  science  for  the  exceptional  phenomena  of 
nature  but  only  one  physiology  as  there  is  one  all-powerful  law  of 
nature. 
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We  are  tempted,  notwithstanding  the  above  observations,  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  position  occupied  bj  physiological  chemistry,  in  relation 
to  what  is  called  metaphysiology.  The  recent  advances  of  organic  che- 
mistry have  unfortunately  been  interwoven  with  a  fantastic  physiology, 
which  designates  itself  as  a  comparative  science.  This  is  not  a  science 
comparing  together  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  different  animals,  as 
comparative  anatomy  compares  their  structure,  but  a  system  founded  on 
abstractions  and  ideal  comparisons ;  that  is  to  say,  on  figurative  repre- 
sentations of  subjective  conceptions,  in  which  the  results  of  objective  in- 
vestigation are  advanced  in  defiance  of  the  most  contradictory  facts. 
We  entertain  all  due  respect  for  that  form  of  metaphysics  which  occu- 
pies the  same  rank  among  the  speculative  sciences  as  physiology  and 
chemistry  hold  among  the  exact  sciences.  Metaphysics  ana  physiology 
resemble  two  diverging  lines,  which  coincide  only  in  their  starting-point, 
and  differ  so  widely  at  all  other  points,  that  they  cannot  be  united  unless 
to  the  detriment  of  true  science.  The  physicist  has  maintained  his  stand 
more  firmly  and  securely  than  the  speculative  natural  philosopher,  who 
never  relaxed  in  his  attempts  to  force  his  complex  ideas,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  a  subjective  standard,  upon  the  objective  experiments  of  the 
physicist.  On  this  principle  it  has  been  attempted  to  anticipate  intellec- 
tually the  discoveries  and  general  propositions  which  the  physicist  en- 
deavors to  attain  by  practical  evidence,  and  thus  science  has  been  con- 
fused in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  retard  its  advance.  There  are 
now  indeed  but  few  remaining  followers  of  the  school  of  speculative  natu- 
ral philosophy,  which  emanated  from  the  same  exaggerated  bias  of  the 
age  which  in  poetry  gave  rise  to  the  romantic  school.  Men  created  for 
themselves  an  Ideal,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  nature. 

Although  such  a  system  of  metaphysics^  completely  mistakes  its  pro- 
vince, it  is  yet  essential  that  'Hhe  chemist  should  raise  himself  above  the 
vital,  no  less  than  the  chemical  process,  in  order  to  compare  them  both 
in  their  principal  properties  and  results,  and  to  represent  them  in  their 
co-existence,  founded  as  it  is  in  objective  processes."  This  is,  however, 
a  point  of  view  from  which  no  mere  chemist  should  observe  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature ;  for  no  exact  investigation  is  compatible  with  imagmative 
speculation,  which  can  exhibit  only  artificial  comparisons  and  obscure 
reflections  of  dimly  comprehended  physical  phenomena.  We  have  not 
hesitated  to  avow  that  we  have  assumed  a  thoroughly  radical  point  of 
view,  in  reference  to  specific  vital  phenomena  and  vital  forces ;  for  we 
cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the  mvsterious  obscurity  in  which  they  have 
been  artificially  enveloped.  Witn  the  physicist  we  would  uphold  the 
reality  of  phenomena ;  and  while  we  admit  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
reality  of  matter  is  only  the  result  of  an  abstraction,  we  must  regard 
this  abstraction,  by  which  we  recognize  the  Immaterial,  the  Spiritual, 
and  the  Force,  as  originating  in  reaUty.  We  therefore  believe,  with  the 
diflSdence  beseeming  a  genuine  student  of  nature,  that  it  would  be  wiser 
and  more  conducive  to  the  spread  of  true  knowledge  to  adhere,  in  the 
study  of  vital  processes,  to  matter,  and  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is  deter- 
mined, than  (following  ihe  fictitious  abstractions  of  dynamical  processes) 

>  Qeabel,  OmndxHffe  der  wisseiuiohaftliohen  Chemie,  Frankf,  a  M.  1846,  and  L.  Mil- 
iar, BerseUns's  AniloiiteB,  Breslau,  1S46. 
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to  assume  that  there  exists  in  life  a  higher  power  of  the  spiritual  force 
pervading  matter.  While,  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the  vie^s  of  these 
natural  philosophers,  we  must  refer  all  force  to  matter,  we  have  no  fear 
of  degrading  '^  vital  phenomena  to  mere  mechanical,  physical,  and  che- 
mical processes;"  since  our  most  exalted  conception  of  nature  and  the 
sublimest  natural  philosophy  emanate  from  the  very  simplicity  of  phy- 
sical laws,  and  the  unlimited  variety  of  phenomena  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

We  are  firmly  convinced,  that  even  metaphysiology  will  be  unable  to 
deprive  physiological  chemistry  of  the  consideration  due  to  it  among 
physical  studies,  in  its  explanation  of  vital  processes ;  and  we  will  there- 
fore leave  it  to  the  poetic  and  the  imaginative  to  depict  the  romance  of 
the  protecting  activity  and  sturdy  contest  maintained  by  the  vital  force, 
and  of  a  struggle  between  different  powers, — between  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  polarities.  Does  it  not  need  a  superabundant  richness  of 
fancy  to  believe,  with  metaphysiologists,  that  apparent  death,  trance,  or 
(as  it  has  been  termed)  latent  life,  is  the  predominance  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  material  (the  metamorphosis  of  matter  being  at  its  minimimi), 
rather  than  a  predominance  of  the  material  over  the  spiritual,  as  sounder 
minds  would  be  led  to  assume  ?  It  would  be  well  if  these  spiritualists 
would  look  down  from  the  high  stand  they  have  chosen,  and  deign  to 
believe  that  there  are  some  among  those  experimentalists,  who,  clinging 
to  matter,  and  gathering  their  facts  with  ant-like  industry  from  the 
lowly  earth,  notwithstanding  that  they  have  long  held  communion  with 
the  poet-philosopher,  Plato,  and  the  philosophical  natural  inquirer, 
Aristotle,  and  have  some  familiarity  with  the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and 
Schelling,  are  yet  imwilling  to  relinquish  their  less  elevated  position. 
If  these  happy  admirers  of  their  own  Ideal  had  descended  from  their 
airy  heights,  and  closely  examined  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  they 
would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  assume,  that  besides  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  organic  substances  must  also  contain  an 
organogeniumy  or  latent  vital  force,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be 
pleased  to  call  it.  Had  they  sought  information  from  a  chemist,  they 
would  have  learnt,  that  when  exposed  to  the  clear  light  of  rigid  logic 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies :  a 
chemist,  totallv  unacquainted  with  organic  matter,  would  a  priori  have 
deduced  all  these  incidental  differences  of  matter  from  the  doctrine  of 
aflinity  and  the  science  of  stoichiometry,  evolved  from  dead  matter. 
However  these  advocates  of  a  romantic  poetry  of  nature  may  despise  the 
swarm  of  industrious  investigators,  who  are  often  unwearingly  occupied 
for  years  together  in  endeavoring  to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the 
great  edifice  of  a  true  philosophy  of  nature,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
our  work  rise  in  simple  grandeur,  more  durable  and  lastmg  than  those 
sophisms  of  natural  pnilosophy,  which,  passing  through  ages,  from  Py- 
thagoras and  Empedocles  to  Schelling  and  Hegel,  have,  like  the  sand  of 
the  ocean  shore,  been  alternately  upborne  by  one  wave  and  engulphed 
by  the  next.^ 

>  If  any  of  my  retderfl  hftye  ohanoed  to  meet  with  the  article  "  Chemismas  in  der  Me- 
dioin,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Gegenwart,"  they  haye  probably  been  struck  by  the 
similarity  existing  between  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  present  work  and  the  Une  of 
thought  followed  in  that  essay ;  I  therefore  feel  called  upon  to  aTow  the  authorship 
of  it 
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While  we  admit  that  the  general  investigation  of  nature  must  derive 
its  chief  support  and  stability  from  the  investigation  of  particulars ;  and 
while  we  deplore  the  evils  that  have  accrued  to  the  natural  sciences  from 
the  premature  abstractions  and  hazardous  generalizations  deduced  from 
data,  which  are  in  themselves  correct;  we  must  remember,  that  no  de- 
partment of  natural  science,  however  limited  its  domain,  should  be 
entered  upon  without  the  aid  of  certain  leading  maxims,  and  without  a 
definite  aim.  These  must  be  sought  by  physiological  chemistry  in  phy- 
siology, no  less  than  in  general  chemistnr ;  for  without  these  aids  zoo- 
chemistry will  continue  a  confused  mass  of  loosely  connected  facts,  from 
which  every  fanciful  inquirer  may  select  whatever  suits  his  views,  to 
beguile  himself  or  others  with  short-lived  dreams  or  illusions. 

The  general  principles  and  recent  acquisitions  of  chemistry  are  as 
essential  to  the  consideration  of  the  properties  and  chemical  metamorpho- 
ses of  animal  substances,  as  an  intimate  acauaintance  with  physiological 
theories  is  to  the  deeper  insight  into  the  cnemistry  of  the  animal  func- 
tions. It  would  be  both  inappropriate  and  detrimental  to  this  branch  of 
science  to  borrow  from  general  chemistry  only  such  matters  and  facts  as 
refer  to  the  animal  body,  in  order  to  accumulate  a  mass  of  disjointed 
bodies,  and  group  them  together  simply  according  to  their  physiological 
import ;  as  if  we  considered  zoo-chemical  processes  in  a  purely  chemical 
light,  depending  upon  combination  or  decomposition,  on  chemical  dual- 
ism, the  theory  of  acids  and  bases,  &c. :  we  should  rather  adhere  in  our 
study  of  the  chemical  substrata  of  the  animal  organism  to  the  more  gene- 
ral chemical  points  of  view,  from  which  we  may  consider  the  chemical 
nature  of  these  heterogeneous  substances ;  or,  in  fine,  we  must  not  leave 
it  to  chance  in  zoo-chemistry  whether  or  not  we  examine  a  chemical  sub- 
stance according  to  its  occurrence  in,  or  absence  from  the  animal  organ- 
ism. We  must  pay  special  attention  to  the  place  occupied  by  each  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  chemical  substances ;  while  the  contiguous  members 
and  allied  substances,  that  may  not  have  occurred  in  the  same  order  in 
other  animal  bodies,  must  not  be  disregarded.  It  would  be  illogical  to 
regard  the  metamorphic  products  of  those  animal  matters  that  we  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  detect  in  the  excreta  of  animal  bodies,  as  ex- 
cluded from  zoo-chemistry ;  or,  at  all  events,  as  constituting  only  a  less 
essential  and  more  supplements^  portion  of  the  science.    Zoo-chemistry 
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should  not  only  embrace,  according  to  the  principles  of  pure  chemistry, 
all  substances  standing  in  a  more  or  less  intimate  relation  to  the  matters 
actually  found  in  animal  bodies,  but  it  should  likewise  make  the  fullest 
and  most  extended  application  of  the  various  propositions  and  theories 
by  which  general  chemistry  has  at  different  times  been  enriched.  At 
the  first  glance  it  might  appear  as  if  the  physiological  momentum  were 
entirely  lost  in  such  a  conception  of  zoo-chemistry ;  but  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  we  find  that  by  such  a  methoa  physiology  is  made  to 
afford  the  greatest  aid. 

The  physiological  importance  of  a  body  %8  mainly  dependent  on  iU 
chemical  composition  and  quality.  If  this  proposition  be  true,  the  asser- 
tion that  a  cnemical  conception  of  animal  substances  must  likewise  be  a 
physiological  one,  can  no  longer  be  called  in  question.  The  physiolo- 
gical capacities  of  the  material  substrata  of  animate  beings  can  be 
referred  only  to  their  chemical  qualities,  and  no  form  of  physiology, 
that  was  not  tinctured  with  sophisms  of  the  spiritualist  school,  could  hold 
that  a  chemical  substance  should  depose  all  its  integral  properties  in 
the  animate  body,  to  assume  higher  or  more  spiritual  capacities  in  the 
vital  sphere.  But  while  we  would  endeavor  in  the  following  pages  to 
establish  the  principle  of  the  purely  chemical  arrangement  of  zoo- 
chemical  substances,  we  at  the  same  time  most  fully  award  to  physiology 
what  is  its  due.  A  chemical  arrangement  of  animal  substances  must  be 
in  perfect  accordance  with  a  physiological  one ;  while  the  latter  would 
neither  be  rational,  correct,  or  in  accordance  with  nature,  if  it  were  to 
associate  substances  having  different  chemical  qualities,  and  artificially- 
separate  others  of  analogous  chemical  characters.  Thus,  it  is  self- 
evident,  that  substances  containing  no  nitrogen,  as  starch,  sugar,  &c., 
must  be  associated  with  very  different  physiological  functions  from 
albuminous  bodies,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen:  but  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  that  the  difference  between  nitrogenous 
and  non-nitrogenous  bodies  should  be  so  clearly  shown  in  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  living  organisms;  the  vital  phenomena  of  animals  and 
plants,  in  a  great  measure  owe  their  differences  to  the  diversity  of  these 
two  classes  of  chemical  substances.  We  shall  find  in  the  course  of  our 
observations,  that  pure  chemistry  cannot  sever  or  group  together 
organic  substances,  otherwise  than  as  physiological  conditions  shall 
require. 

When  we  speak  of  applying  a  purely  chemical  principle  to  the  classi- 
fication of  the  objects  embraced  in  zoo-chemistry, — understanding  by 
the  term,  the  theory  of  the  chemical  substrata  of  animal  organisms, — 
we  do  not  refer  to  the  old  and  bygone  classification  of  organic  sub- 
stances into  acids,  bases,  and  indifferent  or  amphoteric  bodies ;  for  we 
are  of  opinion  that  a  classification  of  animal  substances,  according 
to  their  combined  chemical  relations  and  their  chemical  import  (but 
not  according  to  a  single  property,  as  for  instance  their  basicity  or 
acidity),  must  be  physiologicallv  correct,  since  it  is  a  natural  method  of 
arrangement.  On  the  other  hand  we  regard  a  purely  physiological 
principle  of  classification  in  zoo-chemistry  ^such  as  we  followed  in  the 
first  eoition  of  the  present  work)  as  no  less  irrational  and  unnatural  than 
that  which  has  origmated  in  views  based  merely  on  a  theory  of  affinities. 
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Although  we  might  at  first  sight  be  disposed  to  regard  as  appropriate  a 
classification  of  organic  substrata  into  nutrient  matters  and  excreta,  the 
practical  application  of  such  a  mode  of  treatment  will  exhibit  numerous 
deficiencies,  which  completely  nullify  the  advantages  it  might  have  been 
supposed  to  possess.  For  it  soon  becomes  apparent,  that  a  body  which 
appears  in  one  part  of  the  anitaal  organism,  or  in  one  process,  strictly 
as  a  product  of  decomposition,  is  applied  in  another  to  the  formation  of 
a  tissue,  or  the  accomplishment  of  a  purely  physiological  function.  A 
separation  of  zoo-chemical  substances  into  secreted  and  excreted  matters, 
leads  to  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  the  most  intricate  confusion.  We 
must,  however,  admit  that  every  systematic  mode  of  arrangement  seems 
impracticable  in  a  purely  empirical  science,  which  ought  only  to  follow 
a  genetic  or  setiological,  and  not  a  teleological  method ;  since  the  latter 
can,  at  most,  only  indicate  the  direction  in  which  investigation  should 
be  pursued  in  an  immature  science.  A  new  phrase  has,  however,  been 
recently  employed  by  which  it  was  conjectured  that  zoo-chemical  pro- 
cesses might,  according  to  their  nature,  be  separated  into  two  wholly 
different  classes,  viz.  progressive  and  regressive  metamorphosis  of 
matter.  However  deserving  these  words  may  be  of  being  retained  in 
physiological  chemistry  to  serve  as  concise  and  generalizing  designa- 
tions, they  do  not  express  definite  ideas  in  relation  to  the  abstruser  study 
of  this  science,  or  of  pure  zoo-chemistry.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove,  in  the  case  of  many  zoo-chemical  sub- 
stances, whether  they  belong  to  the  progressive  or  the  regressive  meta- 
morphoses of  matter,  we  will  only  observe,  that  even  in  the  animal  pro- 
cesses no  limits  can  be  drawn  between  the  termination  of  progressive  and 
the  commencement  of  regressive  metamorphosis.  Carnivorous  animals 
only  introduce  into  their  organism  well-elaborated  animal  matter,  and 
hence  in  them  the  extent  of  the  progressive  metamorphosis  Aust  be  very 
inconsiderable ;  yet  an  opinion  has  long  been  entertained,  that  in  animal 
life  there  is  a  regressive  formation  alone,  and  in  vegetable  life  only  a 
progressive  development  of  organic  matter.  The  acrimonious  discussion 
that  arose,  as  to  whether  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  belonged  to  the  progres- 
sive or  the  regressive  metamorphosis,  is  sufficient  proof  that  no  leading 
principle  is  embodied  to  these  terms.  We  perceive,  therefore,  that  a 
purely  physiological  mode  of  classification  is  as  untenable  as  those  che- 
mical methods  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  individual,  and,  in 
most  cases,  incidental  properties  of  substances. 

No  chemist  at  all  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  organic  che- 
mistry, will  be  disposed  to  place  such  bodies  as  albumen  and  urea  in  one 
genus,  because  both  these  substances  are  nitrogenous  and  amphoteric, 
any  more  than  the  physiologist,  who  is  well  aware  that  a  nutrient  sub- 
stance must  of  necessity  have  a  very  difierent  chemical  constitution  from 
an  excreted  substance.  We  would,  therefore,  again  observe  that  chemists 
and  physiologists  must  perfectly  coincide  in  their  views  respecting  the 
mode  of  classifying  and  considering  animal  bodies,  and  that  where  they 
differ  in  their  description,  both  cannot  be  true  to  nature ;  for  where,  for 
instance,  a  physiologist  should  regard  a  substance  as  a  product  of  secre- 
tion, while  the  chemist  classed  it  with  albuminous  substances  in  accord- 
ance with  his  observation  of  its  constitution,  one  or  the  other  must  be  in 
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error ;  since  the  chemical  qualities  of  a  body  cannot  be  at  variance  with 
the  physiological.  That  method  which  fulfils  the  requirements  of  both 
sciences,  chemistry  as  well  as  physiology,  can  therefore  be  the  only 
correct  mode  of  treating  zoo-chemistry. 

Although  zoo-chemistry  constitutes  the  firmest  basis  of  physiological 
chemistry,  and  although  the  chemical  element  should  be  duly  considered, 
we  ought  not  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  the  physiological  relations  of  indi- 
vidual substances.  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  the  properties,  compo- 
sition, preparation,  and  decomposition  of  matters  without  sJso  considering 
their  physiological  character.  The  occurrence  of  a  substance  in  certain 
parts  of  the  animal  body  and  in  certain  processes,  its  relation  to  the 
general  metamorphosis  of  matter,  and  its  progressive  or  regressive  forma- 
tion, are  all  questions  for  whose  solution  we  do  not  look  to  pure  che- 
mistry, although  physiology  alone  is  equally  incompetent  to  the  task. 

A  structure  such  as  we  have  endeavored  to  sketch,  appears  to  us  in- 
dispensable to  zoo-chemistry,  before  we  can  expect  that  physiology  and 
medicine  will  furnish  an  exact  reply  to  those  general  questions  m  che- 
mistry which  refer  to  the  more  important  processes.  Similar  views  have 
undoubtedly  guided  most  true  natural  inquirers  in  their  labors  in  this 
field  of  scientific  investigation.  Nor  have  such  men  as  Berzelius, 
Wohler,  Liebig,  and  Mulder,  ever  undertaken  investigations  which  from 
their  deficiency  in  all  scientific  bases  could  not  lead  to  any  scientifically 
reliable  results.  We  find  that  such  men  have  always  endeavored  to 
afibrd  that  internal  scientific  support  to  pure  zoo-chemistry  without  which 
it  must  continue  a  mere  medley  composed  of  disjointed  facts.  In  the 
present  day  we  are,  however,  justified  in  expecting  well-grounded  phy- 
siological results  from  pure  zoo-chemistry,  nor  ao  we  exaggerate  in 
stating  that  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  metamorphosis  of  animal 
matter  by  ^ch  zoo-chemical  investigations,  as  Mulder's  on  albuminous 
substances,  Liebig's  on  creatin,  and  Wohler's  on  uric  acid,  than  by  many 
hundred  analyses  of  the  blood  and  urine. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  already  advanced,  we  shall  in  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  zoo-chemical  elements,  retain  those  groups  that  have 
been  established  by  the  most  recent  investigations  of  pure  chemistry. 
Bodies  of  homologous  chemical  value  must  also  possess  common  physiolo- 
gical relations.  We  shall  begin  with  bodies  of  the  simplest  composition, 
most  of  which  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  found  developed  in  the  animal 
organism ;  but  with  which  it  is  necessary  we  should  become  acquainted 
as  the  derivatives  of  animal  substances.  By  thus  passing  from  the  groups 
of  simplv  constituted  bodies  to  those  of  more  complicated  composition, 
we  shall  gradually  become  more  familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  the 
association  and  separation  of  organic  matter,  until  we  are  finally  enabled 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  tne  most  complicated  substances  of  the 
animal  organism.  We  must,  however,  submit  the  facts  before  us  to  a 
careful  and  critical  inquiry,  if  we  would  employ  zoo-chemistry  as  the 
firmest  support  of  physiological  chemistry.  For  there  is  scarcely  any 
department  of  scientific  inquiry  in  which  truth  and  error,  suppositions 
and  facts,  acquired  and  presumed  results,  and  positive  and  hypothetical 
deductions,  have  been  more  confounded.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
fanciful  trifling  with  chemical  formula  which,  from  bearing  the  impress 
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of  the  words  and  symbols  of  an  exact  science,  have  deceived  many 
unaccustomed  to  such  characters.  The  cause  of  the  many  erroneous 
views  which  have  passed  from  physiological  chemistry  to  physiology  and 
medicine,  mainly  depends  upon  the  inadequate  knowledge  of  what  is 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  formula  for  the  chemical  constitution 
of  a  body.  It  seems,  therefore,  not  wholly  inappropriate,  in  an  intro- 
duction to  zoo-chemistry,  to  refer  to  the  points  in  pure  chemistry,  from 
which  alone  the  chemist  is  able  to  deduce  a  formula. 

We  might  indeed  draw  some  conclusions  regarding  the  atomic  compo- 
sition of  a  body  from  the  mere  result  of  one  or  more  elementary  analyses, 
or,  in  other  words,  we  might,  from  the  percentage  composition  of  a  body, 
construct  an  empirical  formula  which  would  serve  to  exhibit  the  relation 
of  the  separate  elements  to  one  another.  But  this  method  can  alone 
possess  any  scientific  value  when,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  substance  under  consideration  is  chemically  pure,  and  when,  on  the 
other,  after  the  former  fact  has  been  fully  proved,  the  errors  incidental 
to  every  analysis  are  considerably  smaller  ii.  e.  when  the  variations  in 
the  percentage  results  of  the  analysis  are  less)  than  would  be  afforded 
by  any  other  formula  than  the  one  calculated.  Such  variations  by  which 
an  entire  analysis  may  be  rendered  unavailable  are  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  determination  of  hydrogen;  the  atomic  weight  of  this 
element  being  so  small  that  the  sUghtest  variations  in  the  percentage 
composition  derived  from  the  individual  analyses  may  cause  the  formula 
of  a  body  to  differ  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Moreover,  another 
reason  why  elementary  analyses  often  exhibit  the  most  marked  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  hydrogen,  is  that  the  drying  of  an  organic  substance 
is  only  relative,  and  as  many  of  these  substances  are  extremely  hygroscopic, 
it  is  unpossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
densing water  from  the  atmosphere  during  the  process  of  weighing.  We 
call  this  drying  relative,  because  in  many  substances  we  are  unable  to 
determine  at  what  degree  of  temperature,  and  after  what  time  they 
should  be  regarded  as  dried,  as  decomposed,  or  as  still  retaining  water. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  will  be  com- 
puted with  the  least  certainty  in  the  most  important  elements  of  zoo- 
chemistry, as  in  the  albuminous  matters  and  their  derivatives,  which  are 
bodies  of  very  high  atomic  weight. 

In  consequence  of  the  atomic  weights  of  these  substances  being  so 
high,  and  considering  the  great  uncertainty  whether  they  are  free  from 
all  admixtures,  excepting  the  salts  with  which  they  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  cannot  be  computed  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  empirical  result  of  the  analysis.  As,  moreover,  we  pos- 
sesss  no  means  of  directly  determining  the  oxygen  contained  in  an 
organic  body,  and  can  only  estimate  it  by  the  loss  in  the  weight  of  the 
substance  analyzed,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  subtraction  of  the  quantities 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  collective  errors  in  the  investi- 
gation will  frequently  affect  the  number  representing  the  oxygen, 
which  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  most  uncertain  number  in  the 
analysis. 

When  all  the  errors  which  attach  to  the  calculation  of  atomic  formulae 
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from  the  direct  results  of  elementary  analyses  have  been  as  thoroughly 
as  possible  avoided,  and  even  when  they  may  be  regarded  as  =  0,  the  for- 
mma  will  still  only  have  9i  problematic  value  until  the  saturating  capacity 
of  the  body  has  been  determined  by  direct  experiment,  that  is  to  say, 
until  the  atomic  weight  derived  from  the  saturating  capacity  of  the  body 
shall  be  found  to  accord  with  that  deduced  from  the  analysis.  We  have 
therefore  no  guarantee  for  the  true  atomic  weight  of  a  body,  or  for  its 
atomic  composition,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  saturating 
capacity,  even  supposing?  that  all  the  other  data  were  perfectly  correct, 
and  free  from  doubt.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  should  not  know  whether 
lactic  acid  and  starch  were  composed  according  to  the  formula  C5H5O5, 
or  CijHi^Oio,  or  according  to  other  multiples.  But  there  are,  unfortu- 
nately, many  animal  substances  of  a  higher  order,  whose  atomic  com- 
position cannot  be  tested  by  a  comparison  with  their  saturating  capacity. 
Such  substances  either  do  not  combine  in  definite  proportions  with  other 
substances,  or  do  so  in  various  relations,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  which  combination  is  actually  to  be  regarded  as  the  neutral 
one.  The  variations  in  the  numbers  of  the  saturating  capacity,  are  fre- 
quently much  more  important  in  such  bodies  (partly  owing  to  the 
admixture  of  mineral  substances  with  them)  than  those  of  the  numbers 
of  the  elementary  analysis ;  that  is  to  say,  the  atomic  weight  derived 
from  the  saturatmg  capacity  is  frequently  no  less  uncertain  than  that 
derived  from  the  elementary  analysis. 

If  these  well-established  rules  be  followed,  and  the  properties  of  most 
albuminous  matters  and  their  derivatives  be  compared  in  accordance 
with  these  considerations,  we  shall  easily  perceive  what  credit  should  be 
attached  to  the  formulae  established  for  the  composition  of  these  bodies, 
and  with  what  temerity  these  most  problematic  of  all  formulae  have  been 
transferred  to  physiology  only  to  involve  it  in  a  new  labyrinth  of  vague 
dreams  and  fantastic  fictions.  This  absence  of  reasoning  power,  this  per- 
fect ignorance  of  all  leading  maxims  having  any  scientific  import,  this  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  true  requirements  of  science,  has  led  many  physi- 
cians to  make  elementary  analyses  of  admixtures  of  several  substances  of 
a  highly  variable  composition :  as,  for  instance,  of  blood,  bile,  muscle, 
&c.,  and  to  establish  chemical  formulae  from  the  data  thus  afibrded. 
Even  were  it  not  known  that  these  animal  fluids  are  composed  in  their 
physiological  condition  of  constituents  having  very  variable  and  different 
proportions,  and  that  microscopic  observation  had  shown  the  muscular 
bundles  to  be  composed  of  very  distinct  and  separate  morphological 
elements,  this  offence  against  the  first  principles  of  chemistry  ought  not 
to  be  palliated,  on  the  supposition  that  unchemical  experiments  might 
chance  to  yield  valuable  physiological  resultp  ;  for  physiology  demands 
from  chemistry  exact  and  scientifically  established  facts,  and  not  the 
mere  ignesfatui  of  chemical  illusions. 
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NON-NITROGENOUS  ACIDS. 

THE  BUTYBIC  ACID  GBOUP. 

=C„H^i03+H0. 

The  acids  of  this  group  possess  (as  is  indicated  by  the  above  formula) 
the  following  property ;  in  their  isolated  state,  that  is  to  say  when  not 
combined  with  bases,  they  contain  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  a  multiple  of 
a  carbo-hydrogen  polymeric  with  defiant  gas ;  in  their  combination  with 
bases  they  lose,  however,  1  atom  of  water,  so  that  the  resulting  salt  con- 
tains an  acid  in  which  8  atoms  of  oxygen  are  combined  with  a  carbo- 
hydrogen  whose  hydrogen  is  always  too  little  by  1  equiv.  exactly  to  pro- 
duce defiant  gas  with  the  carbon. 

The  number  of  this  class  of  acids  is  considerable ;  we  have 

Formic  acid, OK  OvtIO=^{CH),j  O^. 

Acetic  acid, C^  H,  05>HO^(CH)4  0*. 

MeUcetonic  acid, Cg  H^  03.H0=(CHJ(  O^, 

Butyric  acid, C^  H^  Os-HO^JCH),^  0^. 

Valerianic  acid, C^gHg  0^.nO^(Cn)nj04, 

Caproic  acid, CiaH„0,.HO=(CH)j304, 

OSnanthylic  acid, C^^H^fi.^AiO-^lCH)^fi^, 

Caprylic  acid, C,aHi^O^,HO=  Cfljj.O^. 

Pelargonic  acid Cj^UifiyEOr^(CliUjf)^^ 

Capricacid, C^His^Oa.HO^iCflJj^Oi- 

Closely  approximating  to  them  in  their  composition  is  another  some- 
what extensive  group  of  organic  acids,  the  "  fatty  acids,"  which,  how- 
ever, we  shall  consider  separately,  because  they  possess  certain  dis- 
tinctive characters  which  would  interfere  with  the  general  view  which  we 
propose  to  take  of  these  acids. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  as  these  acids  present  a  perfect  analogy  in 
their  composition  (homology),  they  should  also  present  very  many  simi- 
larities in  their  physical  and  chemical  properties.  They  are  all  fluid 
at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and,  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from 
water,  are  mostly  oleaginous ;  they  do  not  crystallize  and  solidify  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  0^,  but  are  so  volatile  that  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature they  more  or  less  powerfully  irritate  the  eyes  and  nostrils ; 
they  are  colorless,  but  have  a  peculiar  burning  or  acrid  taste.  They  are 
soluble  in  almost  every  proportion  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  they 
redden  litmus  powerfully ;  they  may  be  distilled  without  being  decom- 
posed ;  their  boiling-point  ascends  with  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  the 
carbo-hydrogen  (according  to  Kopp,  at  the  rate  of  19®  [84*2°  F.]  for  2 
atoms  of  CH),  and  the  densities  of  the  vapors  of  these  acids  have  a  similar 
relation  to  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  the  carbo-hydrogen ;  moreover 
these  vapors  are  inflammable  when  too  much  aqueous  vapor  is  not  mixed 
with  them. 

Combined  with  bases,  these  acids  form  salts  which  are  for  the  most 
part  soluble,  and  some  of  which  crystallize  readily.     With  organic  haloid 
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bases, — the  oxides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  and  lipyl, — ^they  form  what 
are  called  haloid  salts,  which  are  produced  either  by  direct  union  of  the 
acid  and  the  base,  or  by  double  decomposition.  Almost  all  the  com- 
pounds of  the  first  three  are  liquid,  and  extremely  volatile ;  their  boiling- 
point  is  lower  by  a  definite  number  of  degrees  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding acids  when  deprived  as  thoroughly  as  possible  of  water^  In  no 
class  of  bodies  have  so  large  a  number  of  metameric  substances  been 
hitherto  found  as  in  this ;  thus,  for  instance,  metacetonic  acid=CjH50j. 
HO,  formate  of  oxide  of  ethyl=C4HjO.C,HOj,  and  acetate  of  oxide 
of  methyl=C2HjO.C4Hj05,  containing  equal  numbers  of  the  atoms 
of  the  individual  elements=Gf  H^O^,  are  metameric ;  so  also  are  Qananthy- 
lic  acid=Ci4Hi305.H0,  acetate  of  oxide  of  amyl=CioHnO.C4H303, 
caproate  of  oxide  of  methyl=C2HjO.Ci2HnOj,  and  valerianate  of  oxide 
of  ethyl=C^H50.Ci<^H03=CuHi^O^. 

Most  of  these  acids  were  formerly  called  volatile  fatty  acids  from 
having  first  been  made  known  through  the  decomposition  of  many  fats ; 
but  this  designation  ought  no  longer  to  be  retained,  because  while  a 
large  number  of  these  acids  cannot  be  prepared  from  fats,  others  again 
may  be  obtained  with  equal  facility,  as  educts  and  products  of  many 
other  animal  or  vegetable  substances.  Thus,  for  instance,  butyric  acid, 
which  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  representative  of  these  acids,  may 
be  as  easily  obtained  by  the  putrefaction  or  artificial  oxidation  of  albu- 
minous substances,  or  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  and  starch,  as  by 
the  saponification  of  butter. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  individual  acids  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  we  must  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  relations  pos- 
sessed in  common  by  all  of  them,  and  which  depend  upon  the  substances 
with  which  they  are  intimately  connected,  upon  the  series  of  homologous 
bodies  from  which  they  are  either  produced,  or  into  which  they  are  con- 
verted under  like  conditions,  and  more  especially  upon  their  chemical 
constitution. 

We  would  first  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  following  the  theory 
of  organic  radicals,  we  discover  a  number  of  bodies  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  lower  stages  of  oxidation  of  the  carbo-hydrogen  radical  of  these 
acids.  Thus  we  have  bodies  of  the  general  formulae  CnHn_iO+HO[= 
(CH)„OJ  and  C„H^i02+HO[=(C^a08].  The  substances  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  first  of  these  formulse  have  been  named  oxides  of 
the  radicals  of  the  acids,  or  more  commonly  aldehydes.  These  bodies 
are  for  the  most  part  liquid,  very  volatile,  and  oxidize  rapidly  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  becoming  thus  converted  into  their  corresponding  acids, 
tip  to  the  present  time,  the  following  bodies  of  this  class  have  been  ac- 
curately studied. 

Aldehyde  of  aoetio  aoid, C^HgO.HO. 

Aldehyde  of  metacetonic  acid C^HjO.HO. 

Aldehyde  of  butyric  acid, CeHrO.HO. 

The  sta^e  of  oxidation=CBHn_i02.HO,  existing  between  these  oxides 
and  the  acids  in  question,  is  only  found  in  a  few  cases ;  as 

Acetyloug  acid, C4  H,  0,.H0. 

(Enanthyloog  add, G|4Hi30,.H0. 
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Moreover  they  are  rapidly  oxidized  by  the  air,  and  converted  into 
the  corresponding  acids. 

Prom  the  dry  distillation  of  the  baryta-salts  of  several  of  these  acids, 
substances  isomeric  with  the  aldehydes  have  been  obtained.  They  are 
known  by  the  terminal  syllable  al;  they  occur  as  oily,  very  volatile, 
pungent  fluids,  which  can  be  distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition, 
dissolve  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  water,  possess  neither 
acid  nor  basic  properties,  are  not  so  easilv  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding acids  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  as  by  means  of  oxidizing 
substances,  and  readily  exchange  a  portion  of  their  hydrogen  for  chlo^ 
rine.    At  present  we  are  acquainted  with — 

Butyral, *    .  .    CsHgO,. 

VAleral, CjoHioOy 

(Enanthal, <^ii^ifir 

Another  series  of  derivatives  is  obtained  from  these  acids  by  heating 
their  salts  with  strong  bases,  the  acid  losing  the  elements  of  an  atom  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  becoming  converted  into  a  substance  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  carbo-hydrogen  polymeric  with  defiant  gas  (but  composed  of 
an  odd  number  of  atoms),  contains  1  atom  of  oxygen ;  thus,  for  instance, 
CaO.CgH^O, — C03=CycL0.  These  bodies  are  distinguished  by  the 
terminal  syllable  one  ;  tney  are  colorless  and  very  volatile  oils  with  a 
penetrating  odor,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water, 
verv  inflammable,  and  not  capable  of  combining  with  acids  or  bases. 

In  these  acids,  as  in  many  other  organic  bodies,  certain  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen may  be  replaced  by  the  corresponding  number  of  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  iodine ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  formation  of  chloracetic 
acid  is  explained  by  the  equation  C^H303.HO+6Cl=3HC14-C^Cl303.HO. 
In  butyric  acid,  various  numbers  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  chlorine ;  tnus,  we  have  two  chloro- 
butyric  acids  represented  bv  ©^(HjCyOj,  and  C8(HjCl4)05.  However 
strongly  Berzelius,  even  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  may  have  contended 
against  the  substitution-theory,  yet  we  must  not  disregard  it  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  constitution  of  organic  bodies.  For  although  this 
mode  of  indicating  the  composition  of  organic  bodies  containing  chlorine 
is  opposed  to  the  electro-chemical  views  that  have  hitherto  prevailed  in 
chemistry,  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly  rejected,  since  it  is  the  mode  of 
representing  the  constitution  of  such  bodies,  which  approximates  most 
closely  to  the  empirical  composition.  It  necessitates  no  rigorous  adhe- 
sion to  the  metaleptic  views  of  Dumas  and  Laurent,  if  for  the  sake  of 
greater  facility  of  inquiry,  and  a  better  comprehension  of  the  subject, 
we  employ  this  mode  of  representation,  and  arrange  the  formulae  of 
these  bodies  so  as  to  substitute  chlorine  in  the  place  of  hydrogen. 

But  putting  out  of  the  question  the  practical  advantages  afibrded  by 
this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  independently  of  the  circumstance 
that  Berzelius's  mode  of  inmcating  the  composition  of  such  bodies  is 
very  far-fetched,  and  cannot  without  great  diflSculty  be  brought  in 
accord  with  other  experiments,  this  mode  of  investigation  is  recommended 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  most  cases,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  the  introduction  of  negative  chlorine,  bromine, 
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or  iodine,  or  of  the  complex  atom=N04,  corresponding  to  hjponitric 
acid,  the  new  body  retains  the  chemical  character  of  the  original  com- 
pound ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  mother-substance  were  an  acid,  tne  newly- 
formed  substance  would  be  so  also  ;  if  it  were  neutral,  the  new  compound 
would  likewise  be  neutral ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  basic  bodies, 
like  the  alkaloids,  continue  bases  when  the  above  elements,  or  hyponitric 
acid,  are  substituted  for  the  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

All  the  acids  of  this  group  likewise  form  amide-compounds.  The  term 
amide  is  known  in  inorganic  chemistry.  The  atomic  group  HjN,  which 
cannot  be  exhibited  in  an  isolated  state,  is  found  in  man^  metallic  pre- 
parations produced  by  treating  compounds  of  the  metallic  oxides  with 
ammonia.  It  might  thence  be  assumed  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  of  the 
metallic  oxide,  as  for  instance  of  the  oxide  of  mercury,  has  united  with 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  to  form  water,  and  that  the 
metal  then  unites  with  what  remains  of  the  ammonia=H2N  to  form  the 
so-called  amide.  In  organic  chemistry  the  amides  are  produced  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in  this  department  it  is 
chiefly  acid  substances  which  have  a  tendency  to  enter  into  such  combi- 
nations. We  can  best  realize  the  production  and  decomposition  of 
organic  amides,  by  assuming  that  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  ammonia 
salt  of  the  organic  acids  loses  an  equivalent  of  water,  while  an  equiva- 
lent of  hydrogen  is  withdrawn  from  the  ammonia,  and  an  equivalent 
of  oxygen  from  the  acid.  Thus  acetamide  is  equal  to  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia, minu^  1  atom  of  water,  since  H3N.C4H3O3 — HO=H2N.C4H302= 
C,H,NO,. 

According  to  the  theory  of  substitutions,  one  atom  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  acid  in  these  combinations  is  replaced  by  the  complex  atom  lijif ;  but 
this  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  cannot  be  adopted,  since  the  acids,  by 
this  union,  entirely  lose  their  acid  character,  and  even  basic  bodies,  on 
their  entering  into  combination  with  amide  completely  lose  their  basicity. 
The  knowledge  of  these  amide-compounds,  and  of  their  general  charac- 
ters, which  have  only  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  chemists,  is 
of  great  importance,  because  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  several 
substances  occurring  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  belong  to 
this  class  of  bodies. 

While  the  amides  of  many  other  acids  can  be  artificially  produced, 
by  the  exposure  of  the  ammonia  salt  to  heat,  or  by  the  treatment  of 
the  chlorine-compounds  with  ammonia,  the  amides  of  the  acids  of  this 
group  are  best  obtained  from  their  salts  of  oxide  of  ethyl  and  ammonia. 
Thus  acetamide  is  formed  on  digesting  acetate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  (acetic 
ether)  with  fluid  ammonia,  since  CXO.C4H303+H3N=C4H50.HO+ 

As  is  shown  in  this  formula,  the  oxide  of  ethyl  becomes  converted 
in  this  process  into  the  hydrated  oxide,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ether  be- 
comes converted  into  alcohol ;  the  water  necessary  for  this  change  is 
formed  from  1  atom  of  the  oxygen  of  the  acetic  acid  and  1  atom  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  ammonia. 

The  amides  of  these  acids  are  solid,  crystalHzable,  and  colorless  ;  thejr 
are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sublime  without  undergoing  decomposi- 
tion, have  no  action  on  vegetable  colors,  and  are  indifferent  towards  weak 
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acids  and  bases.  If,  however,  they  be  treated  with  strong  acids  or  bases, 
they  assimilate  water  and  become  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  the 
corresponding  acid. 

Acetamide,  treated  with  caustic  potash,  yields  ammonia  and  acetate 
of  potash:  C,H5N02+Kq.HO=KO.C,Hs03+H3N. 

The  behavior  of  this  amide,  as  well  as  that  of  all  others,  towards  nitrous 
acid,  is  very  characteristic ;  for,  by  the  action  of  this  acid,  these  amides 
are  converted  into  the  original  acids,  ammonia  being  at  the  same  time 
developed.    (Piria.*) 

We  may  explain  this  process  by  supposing  that  hydrogen  is  assimi- 
lated through  the  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  on  the  amide,  and  that  am- 
monia and  the  organic  acid  are  formed,  the  ammonia,  however,  in  statu 
nascentiy  becoming  decomposed  with  the  nitrous  acid  into  water,  and 
nitrogen ;  thus,  for  instance,  acetamide  and  nitrous  acid  yield  water,  acetic 
acid,  and  nitrogen,  for  C^H5Nq3+N03=C^H303+2HO+2N.  In  this 
way  we  may  hope  that  several  nitrogenous  animal  matters  may  be  dis- 
covered to  be  amides,  as  in  the  case  of  asparagin,  which  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  amide  of  malic  acid. 

If  the  amides  of  these  acids  be  treated  with  anhydrous  phosphoric 
acid,  they  lose  2  atoms  of  water,  and  nitrogenous  bodies  rich  in  oxygen 
remain,  which  contain  the  radical  of  the  acid  and  have  1  equiv.  of 
nitrogen  in  place  of  the  3  atoms  of  oxygen.  These  bodies  have  been 
named  nitriles.  Notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  their  composition 
with  that  of  the  volatile  oxygenous  alkaloids,  they  possess  no  basic  pro- 
perties. 

Yaleramide  and  phosphoric  acid  form  hydrated  phosphoric  acid  and 
valeronitrile :  CioHijNO,+PO«=PO,.2HO+CioH«N. 

The  amides  of  this  group  are  finaUy  distinguished  by  a  property  which 
is  not  common  to  the  amides  of  most  other  acids ;  when  treated  with 
potassium  they  yield  cyanide  of  potassium  and  a  carbohydrogen.  Hence 
it  seems  probable  that  cyanogen  exists  pre-formed  in  these  amides,  since, 
from  their  total  want  of  basic  properties,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
contain  a  conjugated  ammonia  and  that  1  atom  of  oxygen  can  be  re- 
placed by  amide. 

Taking  this  view  ,acetamide  must  be  regarded  as  hydrocyanate  of  wood- 
spirit,  and  metacetamide  as  hydrocyanate  of  alcohol,  for  C^H^NOj^Cj 
HA.HC3N,  and  CeH,N03=cCHeO,.HC3N. 

The  amides  lead  us  at  once  to  a  further  consideration  of  the  nitrileSy 
which  are  equally  important  in  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  atoms  and  the  metamorphosis  of  matter. 

These  bodies  are,  in  part,  formed  during  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances  by  oxidizing  agents;  they  may,  however,  be  obtained  by 
treating  the  correspon£ng  ammonia-salt  or  the  amide  with  anhydrous 
phosi>horic  acid.  This  mode  of  preparation  is  especially  applicable  for 
the  nitriles  of  this  group  of  acids ;  others  are  prepared  either  by  the 
mere  exposure  of  the  ammonia-salt  to  heat,  or  by  passing  the  vapor  over 
heated  caustic  lime. 

1  Ann.  de  Gldm.  ei  de  Phjs.  8  S^r.  t  22,  pp.  170-179. 
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The  nitriles  are  oily,  very  volatile  fluids,  less  soluble  in  water  than  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  having  a  peculiar  odor ;  they  can  be  distilled 
without  undergoing  decomposition,  have  no  action  on  vegetable  colors^ 
and  do  not  unite  with  acids  to  form  saljs.  They  unite,  however, 
directly  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  assimilating  2  equivalents  of  it,  so 
that  sulphurous  substances  analogous  to  the  amides  are  produced ;  thus, 
for  instance,  benzonitrile,  with  sulphuretted  hydrosen,  forms  sulpho- 
benzamide,  which  is  analogous  to  benzamide :  Ci4H5lH-2HS=0i4ByNS, 

Alkalies  and  strong  acids  reduce  most  of  the  nitriles  to  their  original 
component  parts,  that  is  to  say,  to  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  acid, 
by  assimilating  3  atoms  of  water ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  vale- 
ronitrile :  CioH;tf+8HO=H3N+CioH,03. 

Several  of  the  properties  of  the  nitriles,  and  especially  the  modes  in 
which  they  are  decomposed,  indicate  that  in  their  chemical  constitution 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  radical  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid  with  nitrogen,  but  rather  as  combinations  of  cyanogen 
and  certain  carbo-hydrogens  j — a  view  which  throws  a  perfectly  new 
light  on  the  theoretical  composition  of  the  acids  of  this  group. 

If  we  first  glance  at  the  nitriles  of  the  simplest  acids  of  this  group, — 
those  of  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  metacetonic  acid, — it  becomes 
manifest  that  these  are  bodies  which  have  been  lon^  known,  but  never 
have  been,  nor  can  be,  regarded  as  nitriles.  The  nitrile  of  formic  acid 
must=C2HN ;  this,  however,  is  the  composition  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  obtained  by  heating  formate  of  ammonia, 
three  atoms  of  water  being  separated.  Hydrocyanic  acid  can,  however, 
as  we  know,  be  readily  converted,  like  the  nitriles,  into  ammonia  and 
the  corresponding  (formic)  acid. 

If,  farther,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  nitrile  of  acetic  acid,  ace- 
tamide  be  mixed  with  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  another  long-known 
body,  supposed  to  be  otherwise  constituted,  is  formed,  namely,  cyanide 
of  methyl,  for  C4H3N=C2H3.C3N.  The  nitrile  of  metacetonic  acid 
which  corresponds  to  cyanide  of  ethyl,  behaves  in  a  perfectly  similar 
manner,  for  C^'H.^lS=GfiyC^.  An  intelligent  observer,  Kolbe,*  who 
has  instituted  very  excellent  observations  on  the  subject,  struck  upon 
the  idea  of  preparing  metacetonic  acid  from  the  cyanide  of  ethyl  (ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  and  potash,  and 
cyanide  of  potassium),  by  treating  it  with  solution  of  potash ;  and  the 
attempt  completely  succeeded,  for  the  cyanide  of  ethyl  (perfectly  cor- 
responding m  its  nature  to  the  aforesaid  nitrile),  took  up  8  atoms  of 
water,  and  became  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  metacetonic  acid,  ac- 
cording to  the  formula,  C4H5.C2N+3HO=H3N+CeH,Oj. 

From  these  facts  he  was  led  to  regard  the  nitriles  (as  far  as  they  are 
yet  known)  of  the  acids  of  this  group  as  combinations  of  cyanogen  with 
a  radical  of  the  haloid  bases  pertaining  to  the  ether  group,  that  is  to 
say,  with  a  carbo-hydrogen  in  which  there  are  contained  a  large  number 
of  atoms  of  carbon,  and  the  next  higher  odd  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


» PhiL  Mag.  Vol.  81,  pp.  266-271. 
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Thus,  these  substances  arrange  themselves  in  the  following  arithmetical 
proportion : — 

Nitrile  of  formic  aoid,    .    •    s=  hydrocyanic  acid, =     H.C3N. 

acetic  acid,     .    .•=  cyanide  of  methyl,    ....  sCgHj-G^N. 

metacetonio  acid,     as  cyanide  of  ethyl, ssCfi^CJS. 

Bntyronitrile, ssCeH^.C^. 

Valcronitrile, ==C8H,.C^. 

While  in  the  first  three  of  these  combinations  the  existence  of  cyano- 
gen may  be  regarded  as  established,  Kolbe*  believed  that  he  could 
recognize  the  existence  of  such  carbo-hydrogens  as  G^H^  and  G^Hg ;  and, 
indeed,  he  fully  proved  their  presence,  by  exposing  to  an  electric  current 
the  potash-salts  of  the  acids  corresponding  to  the  two  last-named  nitriles, 
namely,  butyric  acid  and  valerianic  acid ;  besides  other  products,  he 
then  obtained  the  carbo-hydrogens  G^BL  and  GgH^.  In  further  investi- 
gations,^ by  decomposing  cyanide  of  ethyl  by  potassium,  he  established 
the  existence  of  the  radicals,  methyl  and  ethyl,  CjHj  and  Gfiy 

From  these  facts  relating  to  the  nitriles  of  these  acids,  we  are  almost 
involuntarily  led  to  Kolbe's  original  view,  and  to  regard  the  acids  of  this 
group  as  conjugated  oxalic  aci£,  that  is  to  say,  as  acids  in  which  oxalic 
acid  is  so  combmed  with  one  of  the  above-named  carbo-hydrogens^Cn 
Hn+i,  as  not  to  afiect  the  saturating  capacity  of  the  acid. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  following  experimental  evidence. 

Butyric  and  valerianic  acids  are  decomposed  under  the  influence  of 
the  galvanic  current;  assimilating  an  atom  of  oxygen,  they  yield  2 
equivs.  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  corresponding  carbo-hydrogen. 

Cyanogen  with  water  becomes  decomposed,  as  is  well  known,  into 
oxahc  add  and  ammonia  (G2N-h3HO=H3N-hG303) ;  conversely,  on  heat- 
ing oxalate  of  ammonia,  cyanogen,  together  with  oxamide,  is  formed. 
The  production  and  decomposition  of  vderonitrile  may  hence  be  explain- 
ed in  the  following  manner :  if  valerianic  acid  be  an  oxalic  acid  conjugated 
with  the  carbo-hydrogen  ;  vali/l=CJI^y  the  latter  is  converted  into  cya- 
nogen by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  ammonia-salt  into  nitrile ;  and  the 
cyanogen  combining  with  the  adjunct  GgHg,  yields  the  empirical  formula 
for  valeronitrile.  K,  however,  the  latter  be  regarded  as  cyanide  of  valyl, 
and  be  decomposed  by  alkalies,  the  conjugated  cyanogen,  just  as  if  it 
were  isolated,  becomes  converted  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid,  which 
then  remains  in  combination  with  the  adjunct  GgH^. 

Considering  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we  must  regard  the 
acids  of  this  group  as  constituted  in  the  following  manner : — 


Formic  acid, eashydrogen-oxalic  add, 

Acetic  acid, ssmethyloxalic  acid, 

Metacetonic  acid,    .    •    .  sscthyloxalic  acid,    .    . 

Butyric  acid, a=metethyloxalic  acid,   . 

Valerianic  acid, ....  sasTalyloxalic  acid,    .    . 

Caproio  add,      ....  s=amyloxalio  add,    .    . 


=      H.  CjOj. 
=C4H..C,0,. 

=c.H,.ao,. 

sssCioHii-CjO,. 


Closely  allied  to  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  these  acids  is  another 
consideration,  which  has  reference  to  the  production  of  these  homologous 

1  Ghem.  Gax.  VoL  6,  p.  22S.  *  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  06,  S.  271-288. 
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acids  from  the  series  of  the  ether-like,  homologous  haloid  bases.  The 
general  formula  of  the  haloid  bases,— oxide  of  methyl,  oxide  of  ethyl, 
and  oxide  of  amyl,  is=CnHn^iO,  while  the  formula  of  the  acids  is  C^ 
Hn-iOj ;  we  have  explained  tne  production  pf  the  acids  from  the  corre- 
sponding haloid  bases  by  the  simple  assimilation  of  4  atoms  of  oxygen, 
and  loss  of  2  atoms  of  water ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  conversion  of  oxide 
of  ethyl  into  acetic  acid :  if,  however,  the  above  conclusions,  which  have 
been  derived  from  simple  inductions,  be  correct,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
(to  take  a  definite  case)  in  the  conversion  of  oxide  of  ethyl  into  acetic 
acid,  the  complex  atom,  OjHj,  leaves  the  radical  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl, 
C4H5O,  and  unites  with  4  extraneous  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  with  the  1 
atom  which  is  presented  in  oxide  of  ethyl,  to  form  water  and  oxalic  acid, 
which  combines  with  the  radical  of  the  next  lower  haloid  base,  methyl, 
and  represents  acetic  acid. 

Oxide  of  amyl  yields  valyloxalic  acid : 

(CioHn)0+40=2HO+(CA)CA- 
Oxide  of  valyl  yields  metethyloxalic  acid : 

(C8H,)0+40=2HO+(CeH,)C,0,. 
Oxide  of  mptethyl  yields  ethyloxalic  acid : 

(CeH0O+4O=2HO+(CA)C,O,. 
Oxide  of  ethyl  yields  methyloxalic  acid : 

(C4H5)0+40==2HO+(C,H,).C,Oj- 

As,  according  to  this  view,  oxalic  acid  constitutes  the  acidifying  prin- 
ciple of  the  bodies  of  this  group,  we  shall  consider  it  the  fiirst  in  the 
series  of  acids. 


Oxalic  Acid. — CgO^HO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — This  acid  crystallizes  with  3  atoms  of  water  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  is  devoid  of  smell,  has  a  sharp  acid  taste,  and  effloresces 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  losing  2  atoms  of  water  and  becoming  disinte- 
grated into  a  white  powder ;  on  heating  it  carefully  to  150°  or  160®,  it 
sublimes  undecomposed  in  acicular  crystals ;  but  at  170°  (or  if  the  crys- 
tallized acid  be  rapidly  heated  to  155°)  it  becomes  decomposed  into  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  a  little  formic  acid  and  water ;  it  dissolves 
in  8  parts  of  cold  and  1  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  4  parts  of  spirit 
of  wme ;  its  solutions  redden  litmus  strongly.  On  boiling  oxalic  acid 
with  solution  of  oxide  or  chloride  of  gold,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and 
the  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  black  powder. 
Treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  decomposed  into 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and  effects  no  change  in  the  color  of 
the  sulphuric  acid. 
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Composition. — ^In  accordance  with  the  above  formula,  this  acid,  which 
cannot  exist  in  the  free  state  without  water,  contains  in  100  parts : 

Carbon, 2  atoms    =  26-667 

Hydrogen, .        .  *     .        .        .        .    8     «<         =  68-888 
Water, 1     "         =  20-000 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid'=450'0 ;  its 
saturating  capacity=22-222. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  this  acid,  we  may  observe  that  while 
some  chemists  regard  it  as  the  oxide  of  an  oxygenous  radical,  oxalyl= 
CjO,,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of  its  acidity  over  that  of 
carbonic  acid,  others  regard  it  as  a  hydrogen  acid— CjOj-H. 

Combinations. — Oxalic  acid  combines  with  alkalies  in  three  propor- 
tions, in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is  to  that  of  the  acid  as  1  :  3,  1 :  6^ 
and  1  :  12  respectively.  These  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  but  all 
other  oxalates  are  insoluble,  or  only  very  slightly  soluble,  in  that  fluid : 
none  of  the  oxalates  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  These  salts  do  not  char 
when  heated.  The  combinations  of  oxalic  acid  with  the  more  easily  re- 
ducible oxides,  yield  carbonic  acid  and  the  reduced  metal  (thus,  for  in- 
stance, CoO. 6205=200,+ Co);  while  those  with  less  easily  reducible 
bases  evolve  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  are  converted  into  carbonates. 

Oxalate  of  Ammonia^  neutral  oxalate  of  oxide  of  ammonium,  H^NO. 
C,03+2HO,  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  evaporating  the  solution ;  it  crystallizes  in  needles,  has  a 
saline  taste,  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  its  solubility 
in  water  is  less  than  that  of  oxalic  acid. 

Ozamidcj  CjHjNOj  (=H,N.C202)  is  obtained  either  by  the  dry  distil- 
lation of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  or  by  the  treatment  of  neutral  oxalate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl  with  ammonia ;  it  has  a  crystalline  powdery  appearance, 
is  of  a  glistening  white  color,  has  no  smell  or  taste,  and  dissolves  very 
slightly  in  cold,  but  rather  more  freely  in  hot  water ;  when  strongly 
heated  it  becomes  decomposed  into  water,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  a  little  urea.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  present,  a 
very  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  can  convert  an  infinite  quantity  of 
oxamide  into  oxalate  of  ammonia. 

Oxamic  Acidj  O4H2NO5.HO,  is  an  acid  in  which  we  assume  that  ox- 
alic acid  is  conjugated  with  oxamide  (C2H2NO,.C203.HO) ;  it  is  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  binoxalate  of  ammonia ;  it  occurs  as  a  color- 
less, granular,  inodorous  powder,  which  is  not  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  reddens  litmus.  When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  it  becomes  de- 
composed into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid ;  its  salts  are  for  the  most  part 
soluble ;  at  least  its  baryta,  lime,  and  silver  salts  dissolve  in  boiling 
water. 

Oxalate  of  Limey  CaO.CjO,,  is  a  very  important  substance  in  patho- 
logical chemistry ;  it  occurs  as  a  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder, 
which,  however,  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  exhibit  a  distinct  crys- 
talline form.     These  crystals,  whose  crystallographic  relations   have 
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been  carefully  studied  by  C.  Schmidt,"  appear,  when  seen  with  a  low 
power,  as  envelope-fonned,  sharply  defined  bodies ;  but  when  more  highly 
magnified,  they  may  easily  be  recognized  as  obtuse  square  octohedra 
(Fig.  1 ;)  some,  however,  among  them,  are  very  acute.  These  crystals  con- 


Cryitali  of  Ozalmta  of  Liow. 

tain  1  atom  of  water,  which  thejr  lose  at  180°.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  all 
but  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  almost  proof  against  the  action  of 
acetic  and  oxalic  acids ;  it  readily  dissolves,  however,  in  the  stronger 
mineral  acids. 

Artificially  prepared  oxalate  of  lime  only  shows  these  crystals,  when 
very  dilute  solutions  of  salts  of  lime  have  been  mixed  with  diluted  boil- 
ing solutions  of  alkaline  oxalates ;  under  other  circumstances  it  appears 
under  the  microscope  merely  in  spherical  or  nodular  masses.  Crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
which  they  much  resemble  in  form,  by  the  easy  solubility  of  the  latter 
in  water,  and  by  their  transparency.  Larger  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime 
sometimes  occur,  having  some  resemblance  to  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia-magnesia,  which  in  the  projection  resemble  a  square  octahe- 
dron ;  but  a  more  accurate  microscopic  examination  and  the  solubility  of 
the  triple  phosphate  in  acetic  acid  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  these 
crystals  and  those  of  oxalate  of  lime.  Golding  Bird'  also  describes  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  lime  shaped  like  dumb-bells  or  rather  like  two  kidneys 
with  their  concavities  opposed,  and  sometimes  so  closely  approximating 
as  to  appear  circular,  the  surface  being  finely  striated.  These  crystals 
are  produced,  in  all  probability,  by  a  zeolitic  arrangement  of  minute 
acicular  cnrstals  presenting  a  physical  structure  resembung  that  of  spheri- 
cal crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  [Dr.  Golding  Bird*  has  recently 
shown  that  in  all  probability  these  dumb-bell  crystals  consist  of  oxattt- 
rate  of  lime. — g.  e.  d.] 

1  Entwnrf  einer  allg.  Untersachmigsmethode  der  S&flte  nnd  Excrete  des  thierisohen 
Organismos.    MiUu  u.  Leipz.  1846,  S.  68-65. 

'  Urinarj  Deposits ;  their  diagnosis,  pathology,  and  therapeutical  indications.  Am. 
edition,  p.  184. 

»  Op.  cit  p.  187. 
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Other  oxalates  have  at  present  excited  no  physiological  interest. 
Preparation. — Oxalic  acid  is  a  final  product  of  the  oxidation  of  most 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies ;  hence  it  may  be  prepared  from  very  diffe- 
rent  substances  by  strong  oxidizing  agents :  it  is  most  commonly  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  sugar  by  not  too  concentrated  nitric  acid,  by 
evaporation  to  crystallization,  and  finally  by  recrystallization  in  water. 

Te«f«.-7-0xalic  acid  and  its  salts  are  so  well  characterized  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  mistake  them  for  any  other  bodies.  In  the  animal  or- 
ganism oxalic  acid  is  almost  always  combined  with  lime,  and  with  a 
little  practice  this  salt  may  be  reamly  discovered  by  the  microscope,  and 
by  the  insolubility  of  its  crystals  in  acetic  acid.  Should  a  further  in- 
vestigation appear  necessary,  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  might  be  de- 
termined by  its  property  of  reducing  gold  from  its  solutions,  and  by  its 
not  charring  either  in  the  free,  or  in  the  combined  state  when  heated,  or 
on  the  apphcation  of  sulphuric  acid.  Oxalate  of  lime  can  be  separated 
from  most  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  mixed  either  by 
acetic  acid  or  by  dilute  solution  of  potash. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Frequently  as  oxalic  acid,  combined  either  with  the  al- 
kalies or  with  lime,  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Schleiden,*  Carl 
Schmidt,*  and  others),  it  is  very  seldom  found  in  the  animal  organism, 
at  least  in  large  quantities.  It  only  occurs  in  the  latter  in  combination 
with  lime,  never  being  present  in  sufScient  quantity  to  combine  with  the 
alkalies  as  well  as  with  lime.  Moreover,  it  is  much  more  frequently  met 
with  in  pathological  than  in  physiological  conditions. 

It  is  in  the  urine  that  the  presence  of  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  most 
frequently  observed ;  it  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a  morbid  pro- 
duct in  this  fluid,  but  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  this  body 
is  constantly  present,  together  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  urine 
of  herbivorous  animals,  it  has  frequently  been  found  in  normal  human 
urine  by  myself,^  Hofle,*  and  others. 

In  examining  microscopically  the  morning  urine  of  healthy  men  I  have 
frequently  discovered  isolated  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  this  is  not, 
however,  always  the  case  ;  and  further,  the  oxalate  of  lime  recognizable 
in  such  cases  by  the  microscope  is  not  all  that  is  contained  in  the  urine, 
for  it  forms  in  larger  quantities  after  some  time,  and  during  the  acid 
urinary  fermentation  so  admirably  described  by  Scherer.  We  must  not 
forget  that  oxalate  of  lime  may  possibly  be  formed  during  this  pro- 
cess. We  know  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  excretion  of 
uric  acid  and  the  formation  of  this  salt,  from  the  circumstance  that  in 
most  specimens  of  urine,  both  sedimentary  and  non-sedimentary,  oxalate 
of  lime  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  microscope  so  long  as  the  fluid  is 
fresh,  but  as  soon  as  crystals  of  uric  acid  present  themselves,  crys- 
tals of  oxalate  of  lime  (at  all  events  in  small  numbers)  may  also  be  dis- 
covered ;  indeed,  we  generally  find  that  in  morbid  urine  the  abundance 

1  Onindztlge  der  Botanik.    2  Aafl.    1846.  '  Entwnrf  a.  b.  w. 

'  Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Physiologie.    Bd.  2,  S.  6. 

^  Chemie  and  Mikroskop  am  Erankenbette.    Erlangen,  1S48.    S.  885. 
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of  these  crystals  is  proportional  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  free  uric 
acid  separates.  Since  uric  acid,  when  acted  upon  by  certain  oxidiidng 
agents,  may  be  decomposed  into  urea,  allantoine,  and  oxalic  acid,  we  may 
assume  that  a  portion  of  the  uric  acid  may  be  decomposed  during  this 
acid  urinary  fermentation,  and  that  oxalic  acid  is  formed  from  it — a  pos- 
sibility which  is  converted  into  a  probability  by  the  recent  observation  of 
Ranke,^  that  uric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  yeast  and  of  an  alkali,  be- 
comes decomposed  at  a  high  temperature  into  urea  and  oxalic  acid. 
After  allowing  morning  urine  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time,  we  often 
find  a  great  many  of  these  crystals,  when  the  perfectly  fresh  urine  pre- 
sented no  trace  of  them.  The  following  is  an  excellent  mode  of  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  normal  urine.  If  it  be 
winter  we  must  expose  fresh  urine  out  of  doors  till  it  freezes ;  in  this  pro- 
cess, as  in  the  freezing  of  wine  and  vinegar,  a  great  part  of  the  water 
crystallizes  in  a  comparatively  pure  state,  and  after  its  removal  we  ob- 
tain a  concentrated  saline  solution  in  which  microscopic  crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  may  be  discovered.  That  oxalate  of  lime  is  at  first  actually 
held  in  solution  in  filtered  urine,  and  that  it  does  not,  as  C.  Schmiat 
supposes,  proceed  from  the  mucus  of  the  bladder,  is  a  view  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  experiment  which  I  have  often  repeated,  that  in  urine, 
which  after  thoroughly  cooling  was  freed  from  its  mucus  and  urate  of 
soda  by  filtration,  the  most  distinct  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  might 
after  a  time  be  recognized,  while  no  traces  of  them  could  either  pre- 
viously be  detected  in  the  mucus  of  the  fresh  urine,  or  found  after  the 
residue  on  the  filter  had  been  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water.  The 
oxalate  of  lime,  with  a  few  crystals  of  uric  acid,  does  not  separate  from 
filtered  urine  until  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time.  We  may  very  easily 
convince  ourselves  that  oxalate  of  lime  is  present  in  a  state  of  solution,  by 
extracting  the  solid  residue  of  filtered  urine  with  not  too  concentrated 
spirit,  and  agitating  the  spirituous  extract  with  ether ;  after  the  extraction 
with  ether,  there  may  be  observed,  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  a  sediment 
insoluble  in  water,  which  consists  of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  of  this 
salt.  While  in  the  acid  urinary  fermentation  the  separation  of  the  oxa- 
late of  lime  increases  with  the  augmentation  of  the  free  acid  of  the 
urine,  in  the  latter  case  the  salt  is  separated  by  the  removal  of  the  free 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  ordinary  urine  is  so  minute,  that,  till 
recently,  chemists,  from  the  want  of  sufficiently  accurate  means  of  ana- 
lysis, were  unable  to  recognize  it ;  good  analysts  have,  however,  always 
found,  in  the  insoluble  part  of  the  ash  of  the  extract  of  urine,  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime,  which,  at  all  events,  owes  part  of  its  origin  to  the 
oxalate  of  lime. 

Crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  urine 
after  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  especially  of  such  kinds  as  contain  ready 
formed  oxalates  (Wilson).'  Donn^  found  that  after  the  use  of  sparkling 
wines,  the  quantity  of  tne  salt  is  increased  in  the  urine ;  and  my  own 
experiments  show  that  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  oxalate  of  lime 

1  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  56,  8.  16. 

*  ProTinciai  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal,  1846,  p.  418. 
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after  the  use  of  beer  containing  much  carbonic  acid  and  of  the  alkaline 
bicarbonates  and  vegetable  salts.  I  cannot  confirm  Bird's  view  that 
highly  nitrogenous  food  causes  a  precipitate  or  even  an  augmentation  of 
the  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is  often  found  in  the  urine  of  pregnant  women 
(Hofle).^ 

From  a  series  of  direct  experiments  on  the  subject,  C.  Schmidt*  is  led 
to  deny  that  oxalate  of  lime  introduced  into  the  stomach,  passes  into  the 
urine ;  and  in  this  point  I  can  perfectly  confirm  him,  without,  however, 
going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  food  exerts  no  influence  on  the  forma- 
tion of  this  body.  In  the  excrements  of  caterpillars  we  often  find  much 
oxalate  of  lime  which  is  not  formed  directly  from  the  ingesta,  since  P 
have  very  often  found  the  crystals  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  uiese  animals. 
Preparations  can  be  easily  made  of  these  organs,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  contractility  a  large  quantity  of  their  contents  may  be  expressed 
from  the  cut  tubes,  and  submitted  to  microscopic  examination. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  certain  morbid 
conditions,  Prout,  Bird,  and  others,  make  very  different  statements,  none 
of  which  are  yet  fully  established.  Numerous  examinations  of  morbid 
urine  have  convinced  me,  that  in  this  country,  at  least,  the  sediments  of 
oxalate  of  lime  are  much  rarer  than  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  These  investigations  have  led  me  to  the  following  results ; 
when  the  respiratory  process  is  in  any  way  disturbed,  we  most  frequently 
observe  a  copious  excretion  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  it  is  most  common  either 
in  fully  developed  pulmonary  emphysema,  or  when  the  pulmonary  tissue 
has  lost  much  of  its  elasticitv  after  repeated  catarrhs ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  present  nearly  so  often  in  inflammatory  or  tuberculous  affections 
of  the  lungs  (Hofle)  ;^  moreover,  it  is  common  in  convalescence  from 
severe  diseases,  as  for  instance,  typhus,  mucus-corpuscles  being  then 
often  associated  with  a  trifling  sediment  of  oxalate  of  lime.  [The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  during  convalescence 
has  been  independently  observed  by  Professor  Walsh.  See  his  paper  on 
the  oxalates  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  Jan.  1849. 
G.  E.  D.]  I  have  only  met  with  actually  pure  sediments  of  this  salt  in 
three  persons,  who,  sometimes  (at  somewhat  considerable  intervals), 
suffered  from  epileptic  attacks.  It  is  by  no  means  constant,  according 
to  my  experience,  in  the  urine  of  rachitic  children  (Simon),'  of  gouty 
adults  with  osteoporosis,  of  women  with  leucorrhoea,  of  patients  with 
heart-disease,  or  in  urine  containing  semen  (Donn^.^ 

In  the  dyspeptic  conditions  in  which  Prout  and  Bird  have  found  sedi- 
ments of  oxalate  of  lime,  I  have  failed  in  discovering  anything  of  the 
sort ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  generally  found  the  sediments  in  the  urine 
of  such  patients  to  be  free  from  these  crystals.  The  reason  why  the 
English  have  so  often  found  this  salt  in  the  urine,  may  be,  that  in  Ens- 
lana  (as  we  shall  further  notice  at  a  future  page),  the  urine  is  generalfy 

1  Chemie  n.  Mikroskop  a.  8.  w.    S.  886. 
«Entwurfu.  8.W.     8.70. 

*  Jahresbericht  d.  ges.  Med.  1814.     8.  25. 

^  Chemieu.  Mikroskop  a.  s.  w.    Naohtrag,  8.  176. 

*  Hafeland'8  Journal,  1841.    Dec.  8.  78-88. 

*  Coots  de  mioroscopie.    pp.  249,  822. 
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in  a  more  concentrated  state  than  in  Germany,  and  as  Bird  very  cor- 
rectly remarks,  oxalate  of  lime  is  more  rapidly  separated  from  a  concen- 
trated than  an  aqueous  urine.  Moreover,  experience  at  the  bedside 
teaches  every  unprejudiced  observer  that  the  appearance  of  oxalate  of 
lime  in  the  urine  is  by  no  means  accompanied  by  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  certain  English  physicians  describe  as  pertaining  to  what  the^  call 
the  oxalic  diathesis.  [For  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  this  opinion 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Golding  Bird's  Urinary  Deposits^  8d  ed« 
p.  230. — a.  E.  D.] 

That  the  mulberry  calculus  consists  for  the  most  part  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  has  been  long  Known ;  but  most  other  urinary  calculi,  whether  they 
consist  principally  of  earths  or  urates,  almost  always  contain  a  little  oxa- 
late of  Ume. 

This  salt  has  only  rarely  been  found  in  other  places  besides  the  urine. 
C.  Schmidt  has  remarked  that  it  is  often  present  in  the  mucus  of  the 

fall-bladder,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  absent  from  the  mucous  mem- 
rane  of  the  impregnated  uterus.  I  once  discovered  oxalate  of  lime  in 
expectorated  matter,  but  whether  it  was  produced  from  the  pulmonary 
mucus,  or  from  fra^ents  of  food  in  the  mouth,  I  could  not  decide.  [Dr. 
Garrod^  has  recently  detected  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood  in  a  case  of  chronic 
hiccup  and  vomiting,  and  in  several  cases  of  gout. — G.  B.  D.] 

Origin, — ^As  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  of  which  many  varieties  con- 
tain oxalates,  increases  the  (Quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  the 
inference  would  seem  a  legitimate  one,  that  the  oxalates  are  transmitted 
from  the  food  to  the  urine.  The  source  of  this  salt  must,  however,  not 
be  sought  for  only  in  the  prc-formed  oxalates,  but  in  the  amount  of 
alkalies  in  combination  with  vegetable  acids  present  in  the  food ;  for,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  they  induce  an  augmentation  of  the  oxalate 
of  lime.  In  all  the  well-marked  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  in- 
crease of  the  oxalate  of  lime  seemed  to  be  combined  with  disturbance  of 
the  respiratory  process.  Thus  it  may  easily  be  understood  why,  after 
the  use  of  drinks  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  of  alkaline  bicarbonates,  or 
vegetable  salts,  oxalic  acid  is  increased  in  the  urine ;  the  superfluous 
carbonic  acid  which  has  entered  the  blood,  or  been  generated  there  from 
the  salts  of  organic  acids,  must  obstruct  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
the  perfect  oxidation  of  certain  substances  in  the  blood ;  hence  also  the 
quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  increased  by  the  partially 
impeded  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs,  consequent 
on  emphysema,  pulmonary  compression  during  pregnancy,  &c.  We 
might,  in  such  cases,  assume,  according  to  a  formerly  prevalent  belief, 
that  the  kidneys  in  some  deeree  acted  vicariously  for  the  lungs,  since 
under  the  form  of  oxalic  acid  they  remove  from  the  organism  the  carbon 
which  the  latter  organs  would  have  excreted  as  carbonic  acid. 

Although  certain  chemists  hold  a  contrary  opinion,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  nervous  system  has  an  influence  on  the  oxidation  of  the 
blood.  The  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  cases  of  epileptic  convul- 
sions, in  convalescent  persons,  &c.,  might  be  referred  to  the  disturbance 

1  Medico-chirorgioal  Traiuactions.    Vol.  82,  p.  171. 
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induced  in  such  cases  in  the  nutrition  or  in  the  function  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  its  diminished  influence  on  the  process  of  respiration^ 
without  there  being  any  necessity  for  the  assumption  of  a  special 
diathesis. 

It  seems,  moreover,  unreasonable  to  set  up  such  a  diathesis,  since  the 
establishment  of  a  special  disease  from  a  single  symptom — that  symptom 
being  only  the  occurrence  of  oxalate  of  lime — ^is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  rational  medicine. 

From  Wohler  and  Liebig's  discovery  that  uric  acid  is  decomposed  by 
peroxide  of  lead  into  urea,  allantoin,  and  oxalic  acid,  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  assumed  that  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  is  due  to  an  oxidation 
of  the  uric  acid ;  the  oxalic  acid,  in  this  case,  not  being  converted  into 
carbonic  acid,  as  usually  occurs  in  the  healthy  organism.  Wohler  and 
Frerichs^  have  since  shown  by  direct  experiments  that  uric  acid  is  de- 
composed in  the  animal  organism  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  by 
peroxide  of  lead,  since  they  found  that  after  the  iniection  of  urates  there 
was  not  merely  an  augmentation  of  the  urea  in  the  urine,  but  also  that 
oxalic  acid  was  present  in  it  in  larger  quantity.  That  the  formation  of 
oxalic  acid  may  be  in  part  thus  explained,  is  unquestionable,  but  there 
are  many  other  substances  in  the  animal  organism  besides  uric  acid, 
which  by  oxidation  yield  oxalic  acid.  No  definite  numerical  ratio  be- 
tween the  uric  acid,  urea,  and  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  has  been  yet 
established. 

C.  Schmidt'  has  propounded  a  very  ingenious  view  regarding  the 
origin  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine.  He  believes  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  source  of  its  secretion  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  that  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  first  produced  by  the  decom- 
posing action  of  the  acid  urine  on  a  soluble  compound,  oxalate  of 
albumen-lime,  secreted  by  the  mucous  membranes ;  for  oxalate  of  lime 
as  an  insoluble  body  could  not  penetrate  with  the  urine  through  a  series 
of  renal  cells :  oxalate  of  lime  is  also  formed  from  the  mucus  of  the  gall- 
bladder by  this  mode  of  decomposition.  When  oxalate  of  lime  occurs  in 
the  urine,  we  always  find  an  augmentation  of  the  mucus.  These  reasons 
do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  so  decisive  as  to  induce  us  to  exchange 
the  view  we  have  already  riven  for  that  of  Schmidt;  and  indeed  m 
another  place  we  find  Schmidt'  himself  maintaining  that  the  urea  is  in 
part  combined  with  oxalic  acid. 


Formic  Acid.— C^HOyHO. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties, — This  acid  possesses  the  general  characters  of  the  acids 
of  this  group ;  with  water  it  forms  two  distinct  hydrates,  one  of  which 
becomes  solid  at  — 1°,  boils  at  +99^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
1*2853,  while  the  other,  which  contains  48'35g  or  2  atoms  of  water,  does 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.    Bd.  66,  S.  840. 

»Ib.    Bd.  60,  S.  56,  ff.  »  Entwurf  u.  s.  w.    8.47. 
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not  solidify  at  a  temperature  of — 15^,  boils  at  +106®,  and  has  a  spedfio 
gravity  of  1*1104.  By  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into 
water  and  carbonic  oxide  (C2H03=HO+2CO) ;  the  salts  of  oxide  of 
silver  and  of  oxide  of  mercury  are  reduced  when  warmed  in  it. 

Composition. — In  correspondence  with  the  above  formula,  100  parta 
of  this  acid  must  contain : 

Carbon,  ....  2  atoms,  ....  26-067 

Hydrogen,  ....  1     "  ....  2-174 

Oxygen,  ....  8    "  ....  62174 

Water,  ....  1     «  ....  19-666 


100-000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acld=462*5;  its 
saturating  capacity=21-62.  According  to  the  theory  which  we  have 
laid  down,  formic  acid  should  be  regarded  as  an  oxalic  acid  conjugated 
with  hydrogen=H.C203+HO ;  but  according  to  ordinary  views  it  is 
assumed  to  contain  a  radical /ormyZ^^C^H,  which  is  believed  to  occur  in 
several  other  combinations,  as  for  instance  in  chloroform. 

Combinations. — The  salts  of  formic  acid  are  soluble ;  with  alkalies,  it 
also  forms  acid  salts. 

Formate  of  ammonia  is  known  by  its  property  of  becoming  converted 
on  heating  into  hydrocyanic  acid  (H^NO.C2H03=H.C2N+4HO),  and 
hence  the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  often  appears  during  the  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  substances  may  be  dependent  on  the  previous  formation 
of  formate  of  ammonia. 

There  are  certain  combinations,  which  in  reference  to  their  empirical 
composition,  may  be  regarded  as  formic  acid,  but  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur;  the  best 
known  of  these  is  chloroform  or  perchloride  offormyl^  CjHClj,  which  is 
employed  in  place  of  ether  to  induce  anaesthesia. 

Preparation. — This  acid  was  most  commonly  obtained  in  former 
times  by  distilling  a  large  quantity  of  ants  with  water  or  spirit :  from 
the  distillate,  which  naturally  only  contained  the  acid  in  a  very  dilute 
state,  the  concentrated  acid  was  obtained  according  to  the  ordinary 
methods  by  saturation  with  a  base,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
crystallized  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  As,  however,  we  have  since 
ascertained  that  formic  acid  is  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  many  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  we  are  now  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  it  from 
various  sources  by  the  Action  of  oxidizmg  agents,  as  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese and  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  acid,  or  hypermanganic  acid.  It  is  best 
obtained  by  adding  a  little  water  and  sulphuric  acid  to  a  mixture  of 
three  parts  of  sugar  and  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash  (2  atoms  of 
SO3  to  1  atom  of  K0.2Cr03)  and  by  distilling. 

Tests. — This  acid  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  most  other  acids 
by  its  volatility,  and  from  other  acids  of  this  group  by  its  power  of 
reducing  the  oxides  of  mercury  and  of  silver ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  if  we  obtain  formic  acid  by  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  with 
sulphuric  acid,  this  formic  acid  may  have  been  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  organic  matter,  or  on  already  formed  hydrocy- 
anic acid.    We  may  separate  it  from  the  other  acids  of  this  group  by 
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fractional  distillation,  since  the  boiling-point  of  this  acid  is  lower  than 
that  of  all  other  homologous  acids. 

Phonological  JRdations, 

Occurrence. — Formic  acid  has  hitherto  been  much  more  frequently 
found  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  many  organic  substances,  as 
for  instance  in  the  gradual  decay  (Eremacausis)  of  coal,  than  as  an  educt 
of  the  animal  body.  It  has  only  as  yet  been  positively  proved  to  exist 
pre-formed  in  ants  (especially  i<ormica  rufa) ;  Bouchardat  and  Sandras* 
believe,  however,  that  they  have  found  it  in  the  blood  of  dogs  which  for 
a  lon^  time  had  been  fed  with  sugar.  According  to  Scherer,'  there  are 
contamed  in  the  juice  of  flesh  not  only  lactic,  inosic,  and  phosphoric 
acids,  but  also  formic,  acetic,  and  several  other  acids  of  this  group. 

Scherer  has  likewise  found  formic  acid,  in  association  with  other  acids 
of  this  group,  in  the  acid  fluid  of  the  spleen'  and  in  leucsBmic  blood.* 
Further,  very  large  quantities  of  this  acid  have  been  obtained,  under  my 
own  inspection,  from  normal  human  sweat,  the  exact  nature  of  the  acid 
being  not  only  determined  by  the  reactions  described,  but  also  by  the 
determination  of  its  saturating  capacity  and  by  elementary  analysis. 

[Will  of  Erlangen  has  recently  shown  that  the  active  poisonous  prin- 
ciple in  certain  caterpillars  is  formic  acid.  It  exists  in  a  free,  concen- 
trated state  in  all  parts  of  the  animal,  particularly  in  the  faeces,  in  the 
Sreenish-yellow  matter  that  exudes  when  the  animal  is  cut,  and  in  the 
ollow  bristles.— a.  b.  d.] 

Origin. — ^Notwithstanding  that  the  principal  processes  in  the  animal 
organism  are  based  on  an  oxidation,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
artificial  oxidations  of  animal  substances,  formic  acid  is  produced,  we  do 
but  rarely  meet  with  this  acid  in  the  animal  kingdom :  indeed,  even  with 
reference  to  the  ants,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  actually  pro- 
duce formic  acid,  for  we  Imow  that  juniper  berries  and  the  cones  of 
several  kinds  of  pine  contain  formic  acid,  and  that  these  substances  are 
much  sought  after  by  ants.  We  must  leave  this  question  unanswered, 
since  it  is  only  by  direct  experiments  that  we  can  determine  whether 
ants  take  up  exactly  the  same  amount  of  acid  as  they  yield. 

Bouchardat  and  Sandras  are  of  opinion  that  the  lactic  acid  formed 
from  starch  and  sugar  in  the  blood  is  first  decomposed  into  formic  acid 
before  its  elements  are  finally  reduced  to  water  and  carbonic  acid. 

AcBTio  Acid. — C4H3O8.HO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — Acetic  acid  has  the  general  characters  of  the  acids  of 
this  group.    In  its  most  concentrated  state,  as  first  hydrate,  it  forms  a 

>  Compt.  rend.    T.  20,  pp.  1026  et  1085. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  69,  S.  196-201. 

s  VerhandL  d.  phjs.-med.  in  Ges.  Wurzb.  Bd.  2,  8.  298. 
« Ibid.  p.  821. 
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crystalline  mass  below  +16^ ;  above  this  temperature  it  is  fluid,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*080,  and  boils  at  117*3^ ;  its  second  hydrate,  con- 
taining 2  atoms  of  water,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  l*07o  and  boils 
atl40^ 

We  shall  notice  only  the  most  important  points  regarding  acetic  acid 
and  its  compounds,  and  those  having  an  especial  bearing  on  animal  che- 
mistry ;  the  other  compounds  of  acetic  acid  pertaining  to  pure  rather 
than  to  physiological  chemistry. 

Composition, — ^According  to  the  above  formula,  acetic  acid  con- 
sists  of: 

40000 

5000 
40-000 
16000 


Carbon, 

4  atoms, 

Hydrogen,    . 

8      " 

Oxygen, 

8      " 

Water, 

1      " 

100000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  687*5 ;  its 
saturating  capacity  =  15*686.  Kolbe's  hypothesis  that  acetic  acid  is 
oxalic  acid  conjugated  with  methyl  =  CjHj.CjOj.HO,  was  anticipated  by 
Berzelius.  Till  then  it  was  assumed  that  the  radical  C4H3  existed  in 
acetic  acid,  and  aldehyde  and  aldehydic  acid  were  regarded  as  lower 
stages  of  oxidation  of  the  same  radical. 

Vombinations. — The  only  acid  acetate  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
is  a  potash-salt;  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  it  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  form  basic  salts. 

Acetamidey  K^.C^'H.fi^'^^i^i^Oz^  is  prepared  from  acetic  ether  and 
ammonia ;  it  forms  a  white,  crystalline,  diffluent  mass,  which  fuses  at  78° 
and  boils  at  228° ;  it  has  a  sweetish,  cooling  taste ;  by  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid  it  is  converted  into  cyanide  of  methyl ;  hence  it  has  been 
considered  as  hydrocyanate  of  wood-spirit  (C4H5N03=C2H30+HC2N+ 
HO). 

By  dry  distillation  of  the  acetates  with  strong  bases,  we  obtain  acetone 
or  hydrated  oxide  of  cenylj  CgH^O.HO,  which  presents  much  similarity 
with  the  alcohols  of  the  haloid  bases. 

On  heating  equal  parts  of  acetate  of  potash  and  arsenious  acid  in  a 
retort,  we  obtain  alkarsin  or  oxide  of  kakodyl,  C^HgAs^O,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  very  specific  odor. 

l^reparation. — The  methods  of  producing  and  obtaining  acetic  acid 
are  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  here  advert  to  them. 

Tests, — Some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  importance  of  the  modes  of 
testing  for  acetic  acid  when  we  have  to  treat  of  the  assumed  or  actual 
occurrence  of  acetic  acid  in  the  animal  fluids. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  organic  substances,  we  must  first  separate  it 
from  most  of  the  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed,  before  we  can  apply 
the  appropriate  tests.  This  separation  is  comparatively  easy,  because 
the  acid  admits  of  being  distilled ;  hence  it  can  only  be  confounded  with 
volatile  acids  exhibiting  reactions  homologous  or  similar  to  it.  It  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  formic  acid,  in  consequence  of  the  property 
which  this  latter  acid  possesses  of  being  decomposed  by  oxide  of  mercury ; 
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hence  these  two  acids  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  one  another.  How  it 
is  to  be  separated  and  distinguished  from  the  homologous  acids,  as,  for 
instance,  metacetonic  acid,  &c.,  will  be  explained  when  we  treat  of  these 
adds. 

If  we  have  isolated  acetic  acid  as  completely  as  possible  by  distilla- 
tion, and  then  by  crystallization  of  one  of  its  salts,  the  following  reac- 
tions may  be  established,  independently  of  the  examination  of  the  form 
of  the  crystals ;  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury  added  to  a  not  too  dilute 
solution  of  an  acetate  at  first  yields  no  precipitate,  but,  after  a  short 
time,  minute  crystalline  specks  are  formed,  which  slowly  gTAvitate  in  the 
fluid  like  fatty  glistening  scales.  Since  the  acetates,  in  common  with 
the  meconates  and  sulphocyanides,  yield  a  somewhat  intense  red  color 
on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  a  persalt  of  iron,  acetic  acid,  in  a  mixed 
fluid,  mjght  be  mistaken  for  one  of  these  acids ;  but  acetic  acid  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  meconic  acid  by  the  solubility  of  the  acetate 
of  lime  (the  meconate  of  lime  being  insoluble  in  water),  and  from  sulpho- 
cyanic  acid  by  the  circumstance  that  the  red  solution  of  sulphocyanide 
of  iron,  on  the  addition  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and  on  being 
warmed,  very  soon  precipitates  Prussian  blue,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
any  other  persalt  of  iron. 

Phydohgical  Rdatiom. 

Occurrence. — ^We  learn  from  pure  chemistry  that  acetic  acid  is  formed 
in  various  processes  of  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances — in  their 
fermentation  as  well  as  in  their  dry  distillation :  we  shall^  however,  pre- 
aently  see  that  it  often  occurs  as  a  product  of  distillation  of  several  nitro- 

fenous  animal  substances.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  it  much  more 
requently  existed  pre-formed  in  the  animal  juices  than  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  the  case.  On  this  point  there  was  formerly  a  controversy 
between  Gmelin  and  Berzelius ;  the  former  regarding  the  acid  which 
formed  the  soluble  salts  occurring  in  the  animal  fluids  as  acetic  acid, 
while  the  latter  maintained  it  was  lactic  acid ;  Gmelin's  idea  was  that 
the  volatility  of  the  acetic  acid  was  heightened  by  its  combination  with 
an  organic  matter.  The  question  has  finally  been  settled  in  favor  of  the 
view  maintained  by  Berzelius. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  recognize  it  as  a  normal  constituent  in  any 
of  the  animal  juices.  Scherer  has  however  found  it,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned  (p.  67),  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  together  with  other  acids  of  this 

S*oup.  It  may  often  occur  in  the  gastric  juice  in  cases  of  disordered 
gestion.  In  a  case  where,  after  vegetables  and  a  little  meat,  but  no 
vinegar  had  been  taken,  the  vomited  matters  were  analyzed,  and  I  satis- 
fied myself  with  certainty  regarding  the  presence  of  acetic  acid.  It  has 
often  been  observed  by  others  in  vomited  matters,- but  its  presence  has 
not  always  been  demonstrated  with  sufficient  chemical  accuracy;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  vinegar  or  brandy  misht  have  been  taken  previously  to 
the  vomiting,  or  on  the  other  hand,  this  acid  might  be  confounded  with 
metacetonic  or  butyric  acid.  The  proof  that  spirit  of  wine  is  converted 
in  the  stomach  into  acetic  acid  during  normal  digestion,  will  be  given 
when  we  treat  of  the  process  of  gastric  digestion. 
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Boachardat  and  Sandras^  think  that  they  have  sometimes  discovered 
traces  of  acetic  acid  in  the  blood  of  animals  whose  food  has  been  steeped 
in  brandy. 

The  answer  to  the  question,  what  change  acetic  acid  undergoes  in  the 
animal  organism  when  conveyed  into  it  from  without,  belongs  to  the  de- 
partment of  pure  physiological  chemistry. 

Whether  the  acids  of  this  group  found  by  Scherer  in  the  fluids  of 
flesh  have  their  origin  in  the  fleshy  fibre  which  has  become  effete,  or 
whether  they  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  other  matters,  and  are 
only  isolated  in  the  muscular  juice,  are  questions  which  can  only  be  de- 
cided by  further  investigation. 

Mbtacbtonio  Acid. — CeH^OyHO. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties, — This  acid,  which  has  also  been  named  lutyro-acetic  acid 
and  propionic  acidy  forms,  when  in  a  concentrated  state,  a  colorless,  oily 
fluid,  which  at  a  low  temperature  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  form,  boils  at 
about  140^,  has  a  peculiar  sauer-krout-like  taste,  and  in  its  general  char* 
racter  deports  itself  like  the  acids  of  this  group ;  it  is  not  perfectly 
soluble  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  forms  oil;^  drops  on  it. 

Composition. — ^According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 6  atoms,  .        .  48*649 

Hydrogen, 6     "  ...  6-767 

Oxygen, 8     "  ...  82-482 

Water, 1      «*  ...  12162 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  815*5 ;  its 
saturating  capacity  =  12'31. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Kolbe,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  this  acid  may,  or  mdeed  must  be  regarded  as  ethylozalic  acid 
=  C,H,.CA.HO. 

Combinations. — ^With  bases  this  acid  forms  soluble  salts  of  a  fattf 
and  glistening  appearance,  some  of  them  also  conveying  a  fatty  feeling 
to  the  touch. 

Metacetonate  of  baryta  crystallizes  in  small  rectangular  octohedra  or 
rectangular  prisms  with  oblique  terminal  surfaces. 

Metacetonate  of  silver  forms  glistening  white  granules  or  small  prisms, 
which  are  little  changed  by  the  action  of  light,  are  difficult  of  solution 
in  water,  and  when  heated  fuse,  and  at  length  noiselessly  smoulder 
away. 

Metacetonate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  in  contact  with  ammonia  becomes 
converted  into  the  colorless  crystalline  substance  called  metacetamide^ 
H^.C^H^Oj,  which,  by  the  agency  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  is 
converted,  more  easily  even  than  metacetonate  of  ammonia,  into  cyanide 
of  ethyl. 

>  Ann.  de  Chem.  et  de  Phys.    8  S^r.,  T.  21,  pp.  44S-467. 
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Metacetoncy  G^H^O,  cannot  be  obtained  from  metacetonic  acid,  but  is 
yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  one  part  of  sugar  or  starch  with  three 
parts  of  caustic  lime ;  it  forms  a  colorless,  oily,  volatile  fluid  that  is 
essentially  different  from  oxide  of  aenyl  which  is  isomeric  with  it. 

Aldehyde  of  metacetonic  acidj  G^I^O.HO,  was  discovered  by  Guckel- 
berger,^  among  the  products  of  distillation,  during  the  oxidation  of  nitro- 
genous matters  by  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese ;  it  is  a 
colorless  fluid,  having  an  ethereal  odor ;  its  specific  gravity  =  0*79,  it 
boils  at  about  50^,  is  miscible  with  water  in  every  proportion,  gradually 
becomes  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  does  not  reduce  a  solution  of 
a  silver-salt ;  hence,  it  is  still  questionable  whether  this  fluid  should  be 
ranked  among  the  aldehydes. 

Preparation. — Metacetonic  acid  is  formed  during  the  spontaneous 
decomposition  of  many  vegetable  substances,  as  for  instance,  peas,  lentils, 
and  tan ;  by  the  action  of  hydrated  potash  on  sugar,  starch,  ^um,  &c. ; 
also  during  the  fermentation  of  tartrate  of  lime  in  contact  with  nitroge- 
nous bodies,  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  ethyl  by  caustic  potash ; 
and  lastly  (and,  in  a  zoo-chemical  view,  this  mode  of  its  formation  is  the 
most  important),  in  the  oxidation  of  fats  by  nitric  acid  (Redtenbacher),* 
in  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  bodies  by  chromic  acid,  or  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  (Guckelberger),'  and  in  the  fermentation 
of  glycerin,  the  well-known  product  of  decomposition  of  the  fats,  by 
means  of  common  yeast  (Reatenbacher).^  This  acid  is  obtained  most 
easily  and  in  the  purest  form  either  by  distillation  of  the  product  of  the 
fermentation  of  yeast  and  glycerin,  or  by  treating  metacetone  with 
chromic  acid  or  hvdrated  potash ;  otherwise,  it  is  ordinarily  prepared  by 
treating  1  part  of  sugar  with  3  of  hydrated  potash,  in  wnich,  however, 
it  has  to  be  separated  from  the  other  acids  which  are  simultaneously 
developed,  namely  oxalic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids. 

Testa. — Metacetonic  acid  must,  in  the  first  pliEice,  be  separated  by 
distillation  from  other  non-volatile  organic  substances  with  which  it  may 
have  been  mixed,  and  then  by  oxide  of  mercury,  from  any  formic  acid 
that  may  be  present.  If  acetic  acid  be  also  present,  the  best  method  is 
to  combine  both  acids  with  soda,  when,  on  evaporating  the  saline  solution, 
the  acetate  crystallizes  sooner  than  the  metacetonate.  The  salt  which 
metacetonic  acid  forms  with  lead  is  not  crystallizable,  while,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  acetate  of  lead  crystallizes  very  readily.  How  this  acid 
is  to  be  separated  and  distinguished  from  the  remaming  acids  of  this 
group,  will  be  described  when  we  treat  of  those  acids.  Smce,  however, 
nothing  can  be  concluded  regarding  the  identity  of  any  given  substance 
with  metacetonic  acid  either  from  tne  forms  of  its  salts,  which  have  not 
yet  been  determined  with  crystallographic  accuracy,  or  from  the  boiling- 
point  of  the  fluid,  it  is  only  by  the  elementary  analysis  of  a  pure  sdt 
that  the  presence  of  metacetonic  acid  can  be  scientifically  determined. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  subject  of  zoo-chemistry,  we  snail  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  bodies  whose  characteristic  properties  are  so 

1  Ann.  d.  Gh.  a.  Phirm.  Bd.  64,  S.  46  ff.  *  Ibid.    Bd.  69,  8.  41-67. 
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feebly  marked  that  it  is  only  by  an  elementary  analysis  that  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  regarding  their  presence.  Often  as  the  combustion- 
tube  may  have  been  misused  in  physiological  chemistry,  we  are  yet  conr 
yinced  tnat  no  one  can  flatter  himself  that  he  will  advance  zoo-chemistrr 
and  physiological  chemistry,  if  he  be  not  conversant  with  the  methods 
of  elementary  analysis  as  now  practised.  It  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened that  physiological  chemistry  has  too  long  remained  in  the  hands 
of  chemical  dilettanti^  who  looked  upon  an  elementary  analysis  as  a 

Seat  piece  of  art,  and  have  based  on  the  elementary  analyses  of  others 
ose  lamentable  fictions  which,  even  yet,  have  hardly  been  eradicated 
from  physiological  chemistry. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Since  acids  homologous  to  metacetonic  acid  have  so 
frequently  been  found  in  the  animal  system,  at  least  as  products  of  de- 
composition, we  may  rationally  suppose  that  this  acid  may,  at  least 
occasionally,  occur  in  pathological  conditions  of  the  organism ;  to  this 
we  may  add  that,  on  the  one  hand,  metacetonic  acid  is,  in  its  chemical 
composition,  very  closely  allied  to  lactic  acid,  which  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  animal  body  ffor  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen  metacetonic 
acid  yields  lactic  acid :  CeH508.HO+20=CeH^05.HO),  and  that  on 
the  other  glycerin  (of  which  we  are  ignorant  what  becomes  of  it  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  fats  in  the  animal  body^,  is  so  readily  converted 
into  metacetonic  acid  (for  C^UjOii-RO=C^rlfiyB.O);  but,  unfortu- 
nately, metacetonic  acid  has  been  only  so  recently  known  to  chemistSi 
that  little  or  no  search  has  as  yet  been  instituted  for  it  in  the  animal 
organism.  Schottin  believes  that  he  has  found  metacetonic  acid  in  the 
sweat ;  but  considering  the  small  quantities  in  which  the  acid  in  question 
occurs,  and  that  formic,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids  are  also  present,  it 
must  remain  undecided  whether  this  supposed  metacetonic  acid  may  not 
be  merely  a  mixture  of  the  two  last-named  acids. 

Butyric  Acid. — CgHyOyHO. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid  is  an  oily  fluid,  which  remains  in  that  state  at 
a  temperature  of  — 20°,  and  can  only  be  solidified  at  a  cold  of  — 118^ 
induced  by  mixing  condensed  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  when  it  crystal- 
lizes in  plates ;  it  evaporates  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  it 
does  not  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  than  157° ;  its  specific  gravity  at 
0°  =  0*9886  ;  when  inflamed,  it  bums  like  an  ethereal  oil. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 8  atoms,  *  .  64-545 

Hydrogen, 7      "  .  .  7-956 

Oxygen, 8      "  .  .  27-278 

Water, 1      "  .  .  10-227 

100000 
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The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  987*5 ;  its 
saturating  capacity  ==  10*126. 

Accormn^  to  the  heautiful  investigations  of  Kolbe,  butyric  acid  may 
be  regarded  as  an  oxalic  acid  conjugated  with  the  carbo-hydrogen 
CeH^  =  CeHy.C203HO. 

Cambinatton^. — The  alkaline  butyrates  are  deliquescent,  and  not  crys- 
tallizable ;  the  compounds  of  butyric  acid  with  the  metallic  oxides  lose  a 
portion  of  their  acid  when  heated,  and  even  at  an  ordinary  temperature 
eyolve  a  strong  odor. 

Butyrate  of  laryta^  BaO.Bu+4HO,  crystallizes  in  smooth  prisms, 
grouped  together  in  a  wart-like  form,  and  having  a  fatty  glistening  ap- 
pearance ;  it  retains  its  water  of  crystallization  at  100^,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water ;  if  thrown  in  small  pieces  on  water,  it  assumes,  like 
camphor,  a  rotatory  motion  till  it  is  dissolved ;  further,  it  turns  red  litmus 
blue. 

Butyrate  of  limey  CaO.Bu+HO,  crystallizes  in  fine  needles;  it  has 
the  odor  of  butyric  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  but  separates 
almost  entirely  on  boiling,  and  on  dry  distillation  yields  bodies  similar  to 
ethereal  oils,  namely,  lutyroney  C^H^O,  and  butyral,  CgHgO,. 

Butyrate  of  magnesia^  MgO.Bu+5HO,  forms  white  plates  resembling 
boracic  acid. 

Butyrate  of  zinc  decomposes  on  boiling  into  a  strongly  basic  insoluble 
salt.  _ 

Butyrate  of  copper^  CuO.Bu+2HO,  occurs  in  eight-sided,  bluish- 
^een  prisms,  has  a  strong  odor  of  butyric  acid,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  At  a  temperature  of  about  100°  most  of  the  acid  is  expelled 
from  this  salt. 

Butyrate  of  lead  does  not  crystallize,  and  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  a 
syrup  form. 

Butyrate  of  silver  forms  white  nacreous  plates,  is  almost  insoluble, 
and  smoulders  at  a  glow-heat  without  explosion. 

Butyramide,  HjN.CgHyO,,  is  obtained  from  butyrate  of  oxide  of  ethyl 
when  acted  on  by  ammoma ;  it  forms  colorless  crystalline  tablets,  which 
resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  it  communicates  a  taste  which  is  at 
first  sweetish  but  afterwards  bitter ;  it  fuses  at  115°,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  sublimes  without  change ;  it  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  by  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  it  is  converted  into  butyronitrihy 
CgHyN,  whose  theoretical  formula,  according  to  Kolbe,  must  =  C^H^.CjN. 
Butyronitrile  is  an  oily  fluid,  with  an  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic 
odor ;  its  specific  gravity  is  0-795,  and  its  boiling  point  118*5° ;  treated 
with  potassium  it  yielos  cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  certaiii 
carbo-hydrogens. 

Aldehyde  of  butyric  acidj  CgH^O.HO,  has  hitherto  only  been  found 
by  Guckelberger,^  in  the  products  which  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  on  albuminous  or  gelatinous 
substances.  It  is  a  colorless  fluid,  its  specific  gravity  is  0*8,  and  its 
boiling-point  68° ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in 
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alcohol  and  ether ;  it  soon  becomes  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  re- 
duces solutions  of  the  silver-salts,  and,  like  aldehyde  of  acetic  acid,  it  yields 
with  ammonia  a  crystallizable  compound,  HjN.CglLO.HO+lO  aq. 

Butyrate  of  glycerin  has  been  prepared  by  Pelouze  and  Gflis,*  hj 
gently  heating  butyric  acid  and  glycerin  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^ 
and  separating  the  new  compound  from  the  mixture  by  means  of  water; 
or  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  a  mixture  of  butyric  add 
and  glycerin ;  on  the  addition  of  water  it  separates  as  a  yellow  aSL^ 
soluble  in  concentrated  alcohol  and  ether,  which,  when  treated  with 
caustic  alkalies,  again  resolves  itself  into  butyric  acid  and  glyoerin. 
Whether  this  body  be  identical  with  the  butyrin  (butyrate  of  oxide  of 
lipyl)  occurring  in  the  fat  of  milk  but  not  yet  isolated,  cannot  at  present 
be  decided,  since  no  elementary  analysis  of  it  has  been  instituted. 

Preparation. — Butyric  acid,  which  was  originally  discovered  by 
Ghevreul  in  the  products  of  the  saponification  of  butter,  is  also  formed 
when  this  substance  becomes  rancid,  and  occurs  amongst  the  products  of 
decomposition  when  oleic  acid  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  and 
especially  when  it  is  acted  on  by  fuming  nitric  acid ;  it  is  likewise  pro- 
duced from  non-fatty  nitrogenous  matters,  as  albumen,  fibrin,  and  gelatin, 
during  their  putrefaction  or  their  decomposition  by  strong  oxidizing 
agents ;  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  it  has  been  found  in  certain  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies,  as  starch  and  sugar, 
where  the  nitrogenous  admixtures  only  act  as  ferments.  Lactate  of 
lime,  in  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  matter,  becomes  converted  into 
butyrate  of  lime.  To  obtain  pure  butyric  acid  on  a  large  scale,  we 
should  have  recourse  to  the  last-named  method.  The  most  simple  mode 
of  procedure  is  to  expose  carob  (the  fruit  of  Ceratonium  siliqua),  or  sugar, 
with  sour  milk  and  a  little  cheese,  and  with  some  carbonate  of  lime,  at  s 
temperature  of  30°  to  35°,  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  be  evolved,  namely 
for  five  or  six  weeks ;  the  filtered  fluid  is  then  decomposed  with  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  which  causes  a  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the 
solution  of  butyrate  of  soda  is  now  strongly  concentrated,  and,  after 
being  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  mstilled ;  finally,  the  butyric 
acid  is  freed  from  water  and  acetic  acid  by  fused  chloride  of  calcium. 

Teats. — This  acid  must  first  be  separated  by  distillation  from  the  non- 
volatile substances,  as,  for  instance,  lactic  acid,  with  which  it  is  not  un« 
frequently  associated ;  in  the  distillate  we  can  then  only  have  the  acids 
of  this  group.  We  shall  here  refer  to  the  means  of  distinguishing  it 
from  the  acios  which  have  been  already  described,  namely,  formic  acid, 
acetic  acid,  and  metacetonic  acid.  The  first  may  be  very  easily  removed 
by  means  of  its  property  (to  which  we  have  frequently  referred)  of  re- 
ducing the  oxides  of  the  noble  metals.  The  acids  must  then  be  combined 
with  soda,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  acetate  of  soda  may  be  removed 
by  crystallization.  The  soda-salts  of  the  mother-liquid  are  afterwards 
to  be  decomposed  by  tolerably  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  yielding  in 
the  receiver  metacetonic  and  butyric  acids,  with  a  little  acetic  acid ;  from 
these  the  butyric  acid  may  be  pretty  well  separated  by  fractional  distil- 
lation, since  that  which  passes  over  at  140°  is  only. metacetonic  acid, 
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with  traces  of  acetic  acid,  and  it  is  not  till  the  temperature  is  raised  to 
160°  or  165°,  that  tolerably  pure  butyric  acid  enters  the  receiver.  If 
other  analogous  acids  be  also  present,  we  must  not  be  contented  with 
this  mode  of  procedure ;  specific  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  we  must  not 
rely  on  the  peculiar  odor  of  butyric  acid,  but  we  must  convert  the  butyric 
acid  into  one  of  the  above-described  butyrates,  and  after  comparing  the 
salt  thus  obtained  with  the  corresponding  salt  of  pure  butyric  acid,  we 
must  institute  an  elementary  analysis,  or  at  the  least  we  must  determine 
the  atomic  weight  or  the  saturating  capacity. 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  annydrous  butyric  acid  is  987*5 
(for  8  at.  carbon==600-0,  7  at.  hydrogen=87-5,  and  3  at.  oxygen=300). 
JNow  if,  in  a  baryta-salt,  we  have  found  498  of  baryta  and  518  of  butyric 
acid,  then  49 :  51  must  be  the  ratio  in  which  the  known  atomic  weight 
of  baryta  (=955*3)  stands  to  the  atomic  weight  of  butyric  acid 
(49 :  51  :  :  955*3 :  x)=994-4. 

By  a  similar  determination  of  the  quantity  of  a  base  contained  in  a 
salt,  we  calculated  the  saturating  capacity,  by  which,  as  is  well  known, 
we  understand  the  number  which  expresses  the  quantity  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  that  quantity  of  base  which  is  required  by  100  parts  of  an 
anhydrous  acid  to  form  a  neutral  salt.  Hence  the  saturating  capacity  of 
butyric  acid  i8=10*126.  If  we  regard  the  above  instance  as  an  empirical 
result,  49  BaO  saturate  51  Bu,  or  100  Bu  saturate  96*076  BaO  ;  in  this, 
however,  there  are  contained  10*06  parts  of  oxygen,  which  is  a  tolerably 
dose  approximation  to  the  required  number. 

Phynological  Relations. 

Occurrence, — In  the  contents  of  the  stomachy  or  rather  in  food  which 
has  been  ejected  by  vomiting,  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  nauseous  acrid 
or  rancid-smelling  volatile  acid,  which,  beyond  all  question,  is  butyric 
acid.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  often  obtained  a  fluid  resembling  butyric 
acid,  by  distillation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  sheep,  oxen,  and 
horses,  fed  with  oats.  Since  the  contents  of  the  stomach  can  pass  into 
the  acetous,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  also  into  the  lactic  fermenta- 
tion, there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  circumstance  of  their  also  passing 
into  the  butyric  fermentation ;  but,  even  in  abnormal  conditions,  butyric 
acid  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  that 
absolute  certainty,  which  is  as  necessary  in  physiologico-chemical  re- 
searches as  in  all  other  departments  of  natural  inquiry. 

Free  butyric  acid  was  long  ago  discovered  in  the  urine  by  Berzelius, 
who,  however,  did  not  think  that  it  was  often  to  be  found  there.  In 
the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  and  of  those  who,  after  delivery,  do  not 
suckle  their  children,  I  have  sometimes  found  butyric  acid ;  or,  at  all 
events,  a  fat  which,  on  saponification,  yielded  a  volatile  acid,  with  the 
odor  of  butyric  acid. 

In  the  sweaty  especially  in  that  of  the  genitals  and  lower  extremities 
of  corpulent  persons,  we  find  volatile  matters,  with  an  acid  reaction, 
and  having  an  odor  partly  of  butyric  acid  and  partly  of  other  acids  of 
this  group.  Berzelius  thought  that  the  acid  reaction  was  due  to  butyric 
acid  alone ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  must  remain 
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doubtful  whether  the  homologous,  highly  carbonaceous  acids  do  not  occur 
in  the  sweat,  with  or  in  place  of  butyric  a<;id.  In  examining  the  watery 
extract  of  a  night-dress  steeped  in  perspiration,  taken  from  a  woman  s 
few  days  after  delivery,  I  found,  on  saponification,  a  rancid-smelling, 
volatile  acid. 

Schottin  has  determined  the  existence  of  butyric  acid  in  the  sweat  widi 
all  the  necessary  accuracy,  his  investigations  having  been  carried  on 
under  my  own  superintendence.  Its  quantity  was,  however,  far  less  than 
that  of  the  acetic  and  formic  acids,  it  is,  moreover,  not  a  mere  product 
of  decomposition  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  follicles,  as  I  formerly 
believed,  but  occurs  in  a  free  state  in  the  sweat  of  the  axillary  regions, 
the  genitals,  and  the  feet. 

In  the  milky  in  addition  to  other  fats,  as  olein  and  margarin,  there 
occurs  a  fat  which  has  never  yet  been  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity,  and 
which,  on  saponification,  yields  butyric  acid,  together  with  other  acids 
of  this  group,  namely,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids.  The  best  in- 
vestigations in  reference  to  this  substance  were  made,  first  by  Ghevreul, 
in  his  classical  work  on  the  fats ;  subsequently  by  Bromeis ;"  and  lastly 
by  Lerch,'  under  the  direction  of  Redtenbacher.  Even  in  butter  there 
is  only  a  little  of  this  substance,  which  yields  butyric  acid.  From  100 
parts  of  tolerably  pure  butyrin,  Chevreul*  only  obtained  7  parts  of  vola- 
tile acids ;  Simon*  and  Herberger*  were  able  to  obtain  only  very  minnte 
quantities  of  volatile  acids  from  the  fat  of  woman's  milk. 

That  there  are  fats  in  the  blood  which,  on  saponification,  yield  vola- 
tile acids,  may  be  demonstrated  by  any  one  who  operates  with  care  on 
large  quantities  of  the  fatty  matter  collected  from  this  fluid.  From  the 
blood  taken  from  a  woman  within  the  first  few  days  after  her  delivery, 
I  obtained,  by  distillation  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  volatile  acids  whose 
general  properties  coincided  with  those  of  this  group. 

SFree  butyric  acid  has  likewise  been  detected  in  the/«t?e«  by  Bagsky 
Percy .^ — G.  e.  d.] 
Origin. — After  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  different  ways  in 
which  butyric  acid  may  be  formed,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  some- 
times met  with  in  the  primce  vice;  since  it  may,  and  indeed  must  prin- 
cipally be  formed  from  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  lood. 
The  belief  that  farinaceous  and  saccharine  foods  are  converted  into 
butyric  acid  in  the  primce  vice^  and  that  they  thus  constitute  the  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  fat,  is  based  on  a  fiction  regarding  the  possible 
formation  of  fat  in  general,  which  is  at  present  devoid  of  any  scientific 
proof.  No  one  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  presence  of 
butyric  acid,  either  in  the  primce  vice  or  in  the  chyle ;  we  know  not 
what  becomes  of  the  other  elements  which  are  eliminated  during  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  butyric  acid;  and  finally,  chemically  consi- 
dered, butyric  acid  has  no  greater  claim  to  the  name  of  a  fatty  acid, 
than  acetic  or  formic  acid.  We  do  not  think  that  the  conclusion  can  be 
justly  deduced,  that  starch  must  be  converted  into  butyric  acid  in  order 

>  Recherches  sur  lea  corps  gras.  '  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.    Bd.  42,  8.  46  ff. 

>  Ibid.    Bd.  49,  S.  212  ff.  «  Recherches  sur  les  corps  gras,  p.  198. 
•  Frauenmilch,  S.  41.  <  Brande*8  Arch.    Bd.  20,  ti.  8. 

7  Chemioal  Gazette.    Vol.  8,  p.  104. 
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to  be  transformed  into  fat,  simply  because  it  accidentally  happens  that 
butyric  acid  was  first  prepared  from  a  (very  rarely  occurring)  fat,  for  we 
know  that  it  may  just  as  easily  be  obtained,  from  albuminous  bodies,  and 
in  far  larger  quantities  from  gelatin. 

There  is  much  stronger  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  which  regards 
the  butyric  acid  found  in  the  blood,  sweat,  and  urine,  as  a  product  of 
decomposition,  arising  from  the  disintegration  of  nitrogenous  animal 
matters,  effected  by  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  juices  (in  the  same  way 
as  the  acid  is  formed  from  these  substances  by  artificial  means),  or  as 
probably  resulting  from  a  gradual  oxidation  of  some  of  the  carbo-hydro- 
l^eng  of  the  fats.  This  latter  view  is,  however,  only  an  hypothesis ;  but 
It  is  supported  by  the  simplest  induction.  The  fats  are  almost  all  com- 
binations of  fatty  acids  with  a  haloid  base,  glycerin  or  oxide  of  lipyl ; 
these  acids  are,  however,  so  similarly  constituted  to  those  of  this  group, 
that  they  have  the  same  general  formula^CnHn-iOj.HO,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  the  carbo-hydrogens  pertaining  to  them  are  expressed  by 
higher  atomic  numbers  (thus,  for  instance,  marffaric  acid^CjiHjjOg.HO). 
In  the  complicated  apparatus  of  oxidation  wnich  we  recognize  in  the 
animal  organism,  the  fats  do  not  burn  like  the  oil  in  the  wicK  of  a  lamp, 
but  they  undergo  an  extremely  CTadual  oxidation,  as  we  learn  from 
direct  experiments,  which  have  given  us  a  knowledge  of  a  very  large 
number  of  fatty  acids,  with  the  most  varied  polymeric  carbo-hydrogens, 
or,  if  we  please  so  to  express  it,  in  the  lowest  stages  of  oxidation.  From 
experiments  instituted  on  this  group  of  acids,  we  may  assume  that  in  the 
gradual  oxidation,  C2H2  is  always  abstracted  from  the  radical  of  mar- 
earic  acid,  and  that  this  gradual  abstraction  may  proceed  with  various 
degrees  of  rapidity,  so  that,  in  our  investiffations,  we  meet  with  carbo- 
hydrogen  compounds  of  a  lower  order,  which  then  progressively  pass 
into  the  carbo-hydrogens  of  the  acids  of  this  ^oup.  As  the  radical 
C4H5  of  ethyloxalic  acid  passes  into  methyloxalic  acid,  we  are  justified 
in  believing  that  the  radical  of  margaric  acid  passes  into  cetylic  acid.  A 
gradual  decarbonization  of  the  fats  must  occur  in  the  animal  organism ; 
and  there  are  at  present  no  scientific  reasons  for  assuming  that  it  takes 
place  in  any  other  way  than  that  which  has  been  described.  We  regard 
imtyric  acid,  and  the  acids  analogous  to  it,  in  so  far  as  they  occur  in  the 
animal  body,  as  products  of  regressive  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  while  in 
the  different  fatty  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  progression  gra- 
dually ascends,  step  by  step,  to  margaric  acid. 


Valerianic  Acid.— CioH^03.HO. 

^  Chemical  Bdations. 

Properties. — This  acid  possesses  the  general  properties  of  this  group, 
has  a  well-known  characteristic  odor,  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  pro- 
duces a  white  spot  upon  the  tongue ;  it  does  not  become  solid  at  a  tem- 
perature of — 16*^ ;  It  boils  at  1 « 6^  and  dissolves  in  26  parts  of  water : 
it  also  forms  a  second  hydrate=ya.3H0. 

Oompontion. — ^According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 
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Carbon,       ....     10  atoms,    ....  68*824 

Hydrogen,  ....      9      "...        .  8828 

Oxygen,       ....      3      "...        .  28-680 

Water,         ....      1      "...        .  8-828 


100  000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid=1162'5 ;  its 
saturating  capacitY=8*602.  According  to  Kolbe's  hypothesis,  its  theo- 
retical formula=CgHg.C203.HO. 

Combinations. — The  valerianates  are  for  the  most  part  soluble :  the 
alkaline  salts  do  not  crystallize,  but  most  of  the  other  salts  crystallize  in 
nacreous  plates,  similar  to  cholesterin  or  boracic  acid;  they  have  a 
sweetish,  but  at  the  same  time  a  valerian-like  taste.  Valerianic  acid  is 
separated  from  its  salts  by  acetic  and  succinic  acids,  but  not  by  benzoie 
acid.  The  lime-aalt  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  the  zincsalt  dis- 
solves in  160  parts  of  water,  and  in  60  parts  of  spirit  of  wine ;  the 
aqueous  solution  becomes  turbid  when  warmed,  but  clears  again  upon 
cooling :  moreover  it  reddens  litmus.     The  silver-salt  is  very  insoluble. 

Valeronitrilej  Ci^H^N  (or  CgHg.CgN),  was  first  discovered  by  Schlieper,* 
in  the  oxidation  of  gelatin  by  chromic  acid ;  it  niay,  however,  be  obtained 
from  valerianate  of  ammonia,  or  valeramide  (H^.C^oHjOj),  by  anhy- 
drous phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  thin,  liquid,  colorless,  strongly  refracting 
oil,  smelling  like  alder  leaves,  and  having  a  hot  aromatic  taste  ;  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is=0'81 ;  it  boils  at  125°,  inflames  readily,  dissolves  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and,  when  treated  with  potassium,  yields 
cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  carbo-hydrogens. 

Valeraly  CioHiqOj,  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  valerianate 
of  baryta ;  it  is  a  very  fluid  inflammable  oil,  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  soon  becomes  converted  into  valerianic  acid. 

Preparation, — This  acid  occurs  preformed  in  certain  plants;  it  is, 
however,  like  the  preceding  acids,  a  not  unfrequent  product  of  decompo- 
sition both  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  :  it  is  obtained  from  fusel- 
oil  (hydrated  oxide  of  amyl)  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  acetic 
acid  is  obtained  from  alcohol  (hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl),  and  from  oil  of 
valerian  by  simple  oxidation  by  means  of  an  alkali ;  it  is  formed,  together 
with  other  acids  of  this  group,  from  the  fats  by  oxidizing  them  with 
fuming  nitric  acid  (Redtenbacher)  ;*  from  animal  nitrogenous  matters, 
both  by  putrefaction  (Iljenko  and  Laskowski),'  and  on  decomposing  them 
by  strong  oxidizing  agents  (Schlieper,*  Guckelberger,*  Liebig);*  and 
finally,  if  leucine  be  treated  with  caustic  potash,  or  allowed  to  putrefy,  it 
becomes  converted  into  valerianic  and  no  other  acid,  ammonia  and 
hydrogen  being  evolved. 

It  is  most  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  the  action  of  spongy 
platinum  and  atmospheric  air  on  potato  fusel-oil. 

Tests. — In  most  of  the  ways  in  which  valerianic  acid  is  formed,  it 
occurs  mixed  with  other  acids  of  this  gtoup ;  and  it  is  as  impossible  in 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.    Bd.  69,  S.  1-82.  «  Ibid.  Bd.  69,  S.  41-67. 

•  Ibid.  Bd.  66,  S.  78-96,  and  Bd.  68,  S.  264-278.  «  Ibid.  Bd.  69,  S.  876-87a 

•  Ibid.  Bd.  64,  S.  60.  •  Ibid.  Bd.  67,  S.  127-129. 
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this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  homologous  acids,  to  detect  it  in  a  mixture 
by  any  special  reagent ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  separated  from  these  acids 
before  it  can  be  accurately  examined.  As  its  boiling-point  is  so  high,  it 
can  readily  be  separated  from  the  first-described  acids  of  this  group  by 
fractional  distillation;  it  may  still  remain  contaminated  with  butyric 
acid,  from  which  it  can  be  tolerably  well  separated  by  crystallization  of 
the  baryta-salts,  the  valerianate  and  butyrate  of  baryta  assuming  diflFer- 
ent  forms.  But  an  elementary  analysis,  or  a  determination  of  the 
atomic  weight  must  be  made  with  the  valerianate  thus  obtained,  since 
mistakes  may  very  easilv  arise  between  the  salts  of  valerianic  acid  and 
those  of  certain  acids  afterwards  to  be  described. 

{[Liebi^^  has  recently  published  a  paper  on  the  separation  of  valeri- 
anic, acetic,  and  butyric  acids,  to  which  we  may  refer  the  reader. — G.  E.  D,] 

Phonological  Relations. 

Oceurrenee. — Although  this  acid  is  so  easily  and  so  variously  obtained 
from  animal  substances,  it  has  never  yet  been  found  preformed  in  the 
animal  organism ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  yet  know, 
the  acids  of  this  group,  whose  amount  of  carbon  is  divisible  only  by  2, 
and  not  by  4,  are  not  found  in  the  animal  organism. 

We  shall  consequently  only  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  acids  in 
the  following  pages,  inasmuch  as  they  sometimes  occur  as  products  of  the 
artificial  decomposition  of  animal  substances. 

Caproic  Acid. — CijHuOj.HO. 

Properties, — It  is  a  somewhat  thin  liquid,  with  an  odor  resembling 
sweat ;  its  specific  gravity  at  +26=0*922 ;  it  remains  fluid  at  — 9°,  boils 
at  202°,  and  dissolves  somewhat  difficultly  in  ether. 

Compoaition. — According  to  its  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon,  .        .        .        .12  atoms,  ....  62-069 

Hydrogen,  ....    11     "  ....  9-488 

Oxygen,  ....      8     "  ....  20-689 

Water,  ....      1     "  ....  7-769 


100-000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  anhydrous  acid=1887'5 ;  its  saturating  ca- 
pacity=7*476.  According  to  the  views  of  Kolbe,  this  acid  should 
hypothetically  be  regarded  as  amyloxalic  acid=CioHn.C2H3.HO. 

Combinations. — The  caproates  have  the  same  taste  and  smell  as  the 
acid  itself;  and  are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  crystallizable.  The 
harytO'Salt  crystallizes  inlong  silky  needles,  united  in  tufts,  is  anhydrous, 
and  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  the  silver-salt  is  not  crys- 
tallizable, and  is  very  difficult  of  solution. 

Preparation. — Like  butyric  acid,  this  acid  is  not  only  formed  when 
butter  IS  saponified  or  becomes  rancid,  but  also  when  oleic  acid  is  decom- 
posed by  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  when  albuminous  bodies  are  acted  on  by 
peroxi^  of  manganese  or  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.   In  the 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  71,  S.  856. 
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products  of  the  decomposition  of  saponified  butter  we  find  caproic  acid 
mixed  with  butyric,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids,  which  may  be  remored 
by  the  crystallization  of  their  baryta-salts.  On  boiling  the  dried  mass 
of  the  baryta-salts  with  5  or  6  parts  of  water,  the  butyrate  and  caproate 
are  taken  up,  while  the  salts  of  caprylic  and  capric  acid  remain  undis- 
solved. The  caproate  of  baryta  is  the  first  to  crystallize  from  the  solu- 
tion, and  the  acid  may  easily  be  isolated  from  the  salt. 

Tests. — The  caproate  of  baryta  not  only  crystallizes  sooner  than  the 
butyrate,  but  also  sooner  than  the  valerianate,  if  this  should  happen  to 
be  present ;  caproate  of  baryta  forms  small  clusters,  consisting  of  mi- 
croscopic prisms,  while  the  valerianate,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
appears  in  minute  plates  like  cholesterin.  This  separation  of  caproic 
acid  from  its  allied  acids,  is  more  easily  explained  theoretically  than 
effected  practically.  There  are  no  special  means  of  determining  the 
presence  of  caproic  acid,  except  by  an  elementary  analysis,  and  the 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — The  remarks  which  we  made  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  butyric  acid  in  the  animal  organism,  apply  equally  to  caproic  acid. 
From  its  peculiar  sweat-like  odor,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  exists  in 
sweat ;  but  of  this  we  have  as  yet  no  proof.  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  yet  sought  for  it  in  the  urine  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  In 
our  observations  on  butyric  acid  we  alluded  to  the  fatty  matters  con- 
tained in  the  milk,  and  probably  also  in  the  blood,  which,  on  saponifica- 
tion, yield  this  acid. 

(Enanthylic  Acid. — Ci^H^jOs-HQ. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  a  faint  aromatic  odor  and 
taste  ;  it  boils  at  about  215°,  may  be  distilled  with  only  partial  decom- 
position, dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  when  inflamed  burns  with  a  clear 
but  smoky  flame. 

Composition. — ^According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 14  atoms,  ....  64*616 

Hydrogen, 18     "...        .  10000 

Oxygen, 8     "...        .  18  462 

Water, 1     "...        .    6-928 

100  000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid=1512'5,  and 
its  saturating  capacity=6-611.     Its  rational  formula=Ci2Hi3.C20s.HO. 

Combinations. — ^with  the  exception  of  the  alkaline  salts,  most  of  its 
salts  are  difficult  of  solution,  generally  resembling  tablets  of  cholesterin : 
moreover  this  acid  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  acid  salts.  The  baryta- 
salt  crystallizes  in  nacreous  scales,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 
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(EnanihylouB  acidy  C14H13O2.HO,  formerly  also  named  oenanthic  acid, 
occurs  combined  with  oxide  of  ethyl  in  various  fusel  oils,  especially  in 
that  of  wine.  Whether  it  be  actually  to  be  regarded  as  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation'of  oenanthylic  acid,  or  as  a  special  acid,  cannot  at  present  be 
decided. 

(Enanihaly  aldehyde  of  cenanihylic  acidj  G^^Ii^  fi^j  is  obtained  by  the 
simple  distillation  of  castor  oil ;  like  the  other  aldehydes,  when  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  it  readily  oxidizes  into  the  corresponding  acid,  and 
forms  a  compound  (although  somewhat  unstable)  with  ammonia. 

Preparation. — This  acid,  which  Laurent  formerly  discovered  amongst 
the  products  of  distillation  of  the  oils,  and  named  azoleie  acidj  is  formed, 
together  with  other  acids  of  this  group,  during  the  decomposition  of 
wax,  oleic  acid,  and  especially  of  castor  oil,  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
In  using  castor  oil,  however,  we  obtain  this  acid  unmixed  with  any 
others,  so  that  we  have  only  to  combine  it  with  baryta,  and  recrystallize 
the  salt,  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Tests. — ^As  the  baryta-salt  of  this  acid  separates  from  the  mother- 
liquid  earlier  than  caproate  of  baryta,  and  more  slowly  than  the  caprylate, 
and  as,  further,  it  crvstallizes  in  plates,  while  the  two  latter  salts  form 
minute  needles,  which  are  grouped  together  so  as  to  have  a  wart-like  ap- 
pearance, we  have  a  means  of  separating,  at  least  roughly,  this  acid  from 
those  which  are  most  closely  allied  to  it.  We  cannot,  however,  be  per- 
fectly certain  regarding  its  actual  presence,  without  an  elementary  ana- 
lysis, or  the  determination  of  its  atomic  weight. 

Physiological  Relation  b. 

Occurrence. — As  has  been  already  mentioned,  this  acid  is  only  of  in- 
terest in  relation  to  animal  physiology,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  of  the  fats ;  and  the  observations  which  were  made 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  valerianic  acid  are  here  equally  applicable, 
except  that  oenanthylic  acid  is  not  produced  during  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogenous  complex  atoms. 

Capryuc  Acid. — Q^^^fi^HO. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — At  the  ordinary  temperature  this  acid  forms  a  soft,  semi- 
fluid mass,  which  crystallizes  in  needles  below  +10®,  boils  at  286°,  has  a 
sweat-like  odor,  and  acid  and  acrid  taste,  is  difficult  of  solution  in  water, 
and  is  inflammable. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 16  atoms,  ....  66*667 

Hydrogen, 16    "...        .  10-4  J  6 

Oxygen, 8    "...        .  19  667 

Water, 1     "...        .    6-260 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  anhydrous  acid=1687*5,  and  its  saturating 
capacity=5'926.     Its  rational  formula  is  Cj^Hjj.CjOj.HO. 
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CombiiKxttons. — The  salts  of  this  acid  are  more  difficult  of  solution 
than  the  correspondiDg  salts  of  the  acids  already  described.  Its  baryta^ 
salt  crystallizes  in  white  granules  of  the  size  of  poppy-seeds,  is  anhy- 
drous, resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  does  not  fuse  at  lOO^, 
The  silver-salt  is  white  and  almost  insoluble.  The  leadrsaU  b  also  very 
difficult  of  solution. 

Capryhne^  C15H15O,  was  discovered  by  Guckelberger*  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  dry  distillation  of  caprylate  of  baryta ;  it  crystallizes  in 
fine  needles  of  a  silky  lustre,  but  when  fused  resembles  Chinese  wax ;  it 
is  perfectly  white,  fuses  at  40®,  solidifies  at  38°,  and  boils  at  178°,  is  de- 
void of  taste,  has  a  waxy  smell,  is  lighter  than  water  and  insoluble  in  it, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  strong  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  ethereal  as  well 
.  as  fatty  oils.  With  nitric  acid  of  1*4  specific  gravity  it  yields  an  acid 
nitrogenous  oil  {nitro-caprylonic  acid  ?) 

Preparation. — ^We  have  become  acquainted  with  this  acid  as  a  product 
of  the  saponification  of  butter,  and  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  oleic 
acid  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid ;  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  mixed  with 
several  substances,  it  is  best  obtained  by  the  recrystallization  of  the 
baryta-salts  of  the  volatile  acids  of  butter.  In  the  observations  on 
caproic  acid  it  was  mentioned  that  the  dry  mass  of  the  baryta-salts  of  all 
four  acids,  when  treated  with  five  or  six  parts  of  water,  separates  into  a 
soluble  portion  containing  the  butyrate  and  caproate,  and  an  undissolved 
portion,  containing  the  caprylate  and  caprate  of  baryta.  If  now  the 
undissolved  portion  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  filtered  while  still 
hot,  most  of  the  caprate  separates  while  the  caprylate  remains  in  solu- 
tion. In  order  to  effect  a  perfect  purification,  the  baryta-salt  must  be 
several  times  recrystallized  before  wo  separate  the  acid  from  it. 

Tests. — ^We  must  separate  the  caprylic  acid  from  the  other  acids  in 
the  manner  just  described,  and  then  determine  the  atomic  weight. 

Ph^fsiological  Relatione. 

Occurrence. — All  that  has  been  remarked  regarding  the  physiological 
relations  of  butyric  and  caproic  acids  applies  equally  to  caprylic  acid. 

Pblargonic  Acid. — CigHiyOyHO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — It  is  an  oily,  colorless  fluid,  which  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  +10°  becomes  solid,  but  liquefies  at  and  above  that  tempera- 
ture ;  it  has  a  faint  odor  resembling  that  of  butyric  acid,  is  almost 
insoluble  in  water,  but  communicates  to  it  an  acid  reaction,  and  boils  at 
about  282°. 

Composition. — In  accordance  with  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 18  atoms,  .  .  68*850 

Hjdrogen, 17      •*  .  .  10-760 

Oxygen, 8      "  .  .  16190 

Water, 1      "  .  .  6-700 


100  000 


1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  69,  8.  201-6. 
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The  atomic  weight  of  the  anhydrous  acid  =  1862-6 ;  its  saturating 
capacity  =  5*369 ;  its  rational  formula=Ci6Hi-.C203.HO. 

CombinationB. — The  haryta^alt  of  this  acia  crystallizes  like  the  vale- 
rianate and  oenanthylate  of  baryta  in  glistening  scales ;  it  contains  no 
water  of  crystallization,  is  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  is  less 
soluble  than  the  oenanthylate  and  caprylate  of  baryta,  but  rather  more 
soluble  than  the  caprate. 

Preparation. — As  this  acid,  unmixed  with  other  volatile  acids,  occurs 
in  the  leaves  of  Pelargonium  roseum,  its  preparation  from  that  plant  is 
preferable  to  that  from  the  products  of  decomposition  of  oleic  and 
eholoidic  acids  by  nitric  acid,  amongst  which  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Redtenbacher.^  Gerhardt'  has  obtained  this  acid  by  oxidizing  oil  of 
rue,  CjoHjjOj,  with  nitric  acid. 

Te9t8. — By  the  crystallization  of  its  baryta-salt  we  must  prepare  this 
acid  so  that  we  can  make  an  elementary  analysis  and  determine  its 
atomic  weight. 

Physiological  Relatione. 

The  remarks  already  made  regarding  the  physiological  relations  of 
oenanthylic  acid  are  equally  applicable  here. 

Capric  Acid. — CaoHi^OsHO. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — Little  is  yet  known  regarding  this  acid  in  a  state  of 
purity,  for  what  was  formerly  regarded  as  capric  acid  was  a  mixture  of 
capric  and  caprylic  acids.  It  constitutes  a  soft,  greasy  mass  which  fuses 
at  +30®,  and  evolves  a  faint  goat-like  odor,  is  somewhat  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  separates  on  cooling  in  glistening  crystalline  particles ;  its 
boiling-point  is  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  acids  of  this  group, 
but  is  considerably  below  300°. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 20  atoms,  .  .  69-767 

Hydrogen, 19      "  .  .  11046 

Oxjgen, 3      «*  .  .  18-954 

Water, 1       "  .  .  6-233 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  dry  acid=2037*5  ;  its  saturat- 
ing capacity=4'909 ;  its  rational  formula=Ci8Hig.C203HO. 

Combinations. — The  salts  of  this  acid  are  more  insoluble  than  those 
of  the  other  acids  of  this  group.  The  baryta-salt  crystallizes  in  delicate, 
glistening  needles ;  it  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
contains  no  water. 

Oil  of  rue,  CjoHj^O,  the  ethereal  oil  of  Ruta  graveolens,  may  be  re- 
garded as  anhydrous  aldehyde  of  capric  acid ;  in  point  of  fact  it  is  con- 

I  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  59,  S.  41-57,  and  Bd.  57,  S.  170-174. 
t  Ann.  de  Ch.  •!  de  Phya.  T.  24,  pp.  112-116. 
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verted  into  capric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid ;  but  by  more  pro- 
longed action,  into  pelargonic  acid. 

Preparation. — This  may  be  readily  inferred  from  what  has  been 
stated  regarding  the  preparation  of  caprylic  acid. 

Te%t8. — We  must  obtain  a  pure  salt  according  to  the  method  described 
in  our  observations  on  caprylic  acid,  and  then  analyze  it.  R.  Wagner* 
has,  however,  discovered  a  method  of  detecting  this  acid  when  mixed 
with  other  substances ;  for  on  heating  such  a  mixture  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  always  appears  associated  with  its  aldehyde,  and  on 
supersaturation  with  potash,  an  intense  odor  of  oil  of  rue  is  developed. 

Wagner  has  in  this  way  discovered  this  aldehyde  in  butter,  in  cod- 
liver  oil  and  other  fish-oils,  in  old  cheese,  in  a  piece  of  herring,  &c. 

Phynological  Relations. 

The  remarks  on  the  physiological  relations  of  caprylic  acid  apply 
equally  to  this  acid. 

In  the  saponification  of  butter  we  sometimes  obtain  onlv  a  single  acid, 
vaccic  acid,  C20H18O5.2HO  instead  of  butyric  and  caproic  acids.  This 
acid  reduces  silver-salts,  and  taking  up  1  atom  of  oxygen,  becomes  con- 
verted into  butyric  and  caproic  acids  (CjoHi805+0=C8H70s+Ci,Hii03); 
it  undergoes  the  same  conversion  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
so  also  does  its  baryta-salt. 

Delphic  and  hircic  acids  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  independent 
acids  are  probably  identical  with,  or  mixtures  of  some  of  the  acids  of 
this  group. 

Cetylic  Acid. — C32H31O3.HO. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — The  body,  which  is  also  known  as  ethalic  acid,  forms 
colorless  glistening  needles,  fuses  at  57°,  but  is  solid  at  55°,  may  be 
distilled  without  undergoing  decomposition,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Composition. — This  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  the  non-volatile 
palmitic  acid,  obtained  from  palm-oil,  consists  according  to  the  above 
formula  of : 

Carbon, 32  atoms,  .  .  75000 

Hydrogen, 81       **  .  .  12109 

Oxjgen, 8       ««  .  .  9-875 

Water, 1       ««  .  .  8-516 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid=8087*5 ;  its 
saturating  capacity=3'239.  This  acid,  which  was  originally  discovered 
by  Dumas  and  Stass,*  has  subsequently  been  accurately  examined  by 
Smith.' 

If  Kolbe's  theory  be  applicable  to  this  acid,  cetylic  acid  must  be  re- 

I  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  46,  S.  156-157. 

<  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  72,  pp.  5-11. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u  Pharm.  Bd.  42,  8.  40-51. 
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garded  as  C3()H5i.C20s.H0,  which  would  explain  why  it  differs  from  the 
isomeric  palmitic  acid.  Two  isomeric  acids  cannot  appropriately  he 
placed  in  the  same  gronp ;  hence  we  place  cetylic  acid  here  instead  of 
considering  it  with  the  solid  fatty  acids.  We  also  find  in  this  relation 
an  additional  reason  why  the  solid  fatty  acids  whose  general  formula 
may  he  regarded  as=CnHn«iOs.HO,  should  not  he  regarded  as  simple 
continuations  or  ascending  members  of  this  group. 

Combinations, — The  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  crystallize  readily  in  white  nacreous  scales. 

Preparation. — Spermaceti,  from  which  this  acid  is  obtained,  is  a 
haloid  salt  like  the  other  fats,  hut  instead  of  this  acid  being  combined 
with  oxide  of  Upyl,  it  is  united  to  another  haloid  base  entirely  corre- 
sponding with  the  ethers  of  pure  chemistry ;  this  haloid  base  when 
treated  with  solid  caustic  alkalies  is  converted  into  cetylic  acid.  We 
obtain  the  acid  which  exists  preformed  in  the  spermaceti,  by  saponifying 
the  latter  with  a  caustic  alkali,  decomposing  the  soap  with  hydrochloric 
acid  apd  digesting  the  newly  formed  mixture  of  cetylic  acid  and  ethal 
(C32H33O.HO)  wiSi  milk  of  lime ;  the  ethal  is  then  extracted  with  cold 
alcohol  while  the  cetylate  of  lime  remains.  The  lime-salt  is  then  de- 
composed by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  separated  cetylic  acid  purified 
by  solution  in  ether. 

This  haloid  base,  ethal  or  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl^  which  is  obtained 
on  the  saponification  of  spermaceti,  bears  exactly  the  same  relation  to 
cetylic  acid  that  alcohol  bears  to  acetic  acid  or  fusel  oil  to  valerianic 
acid.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  further  more  fully  describe,  cetylic  acid 
may  in  a  similar  way  be  prepared  from  this  body  by  heating  one  part  of 
it  in  six  parts  of  a  previously  heated  mixture  of  oqual  parts  of  hydrated 
potash  and  caustic  lime  to  a  temperature  of  210^-220°  ;  in  this  process, 
hydroffen  is  developed  and  an  alkaline  cetylate  formed  (C82HS3O.HO+ 
KO+HO=4H+KO.C32H3i03)  which  must  be  purified  by  solution  in 
water  and  crystallization,  and  then  combined  with  baryta,  from  which 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  we  can  separate  the  cetylic  acid. 

Tests. — ^When  the  acid  occurs  pure  and  isolated,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  acids;  its  crystallizability  and  its  comparatively 
high  boiling-point  distinguish  it  from  the  other  acids  of  this  group,  and 
its  volatility  from  the  solid  fatty  acids.  On  finding  it  in  a  body  in  which 
it  has  not  been  previously  recognized,  we  should  always  institute  an  ele- 
mentary analysis,  and  determine  its  saturating  capacity,  since  it  is  not 
only  possible  but  very  probable  that  several  similar  acids  remain  to  be 
discovered. 

Physiolofftcal  Relations. 

Occurrence. — This  acid  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  an  animal  fat, 
namely  spermaceti,  in  combination  with  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl ;  and  in 
Japanese  wax  (Meyer),  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lipyL 

Origin. — ^If  margadc  acid  were  actually  an  acid  homologous  to  cetylic 
acid  and  to  the  acids  of  this  group  generally,  we  might  easily  understand 
that  cetylic  acid  was  produced  from  this  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  acetic 
is  formed  from  metacetonic  acid ;  for  margaric  acid  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  cetylic  acid  as  metacetonic  acid  does  to  acetic  acid,  the  dif- 
ference between  each  pair  being  Gfi^. 
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It  is  impossible  at  present  to  form  any  conjectures  regarding  the  spe- 
cial importance  of  these  acids  in  the  few  positions  in  which  they  are  prin- 
cipally deposited.  For  a  description  of  hydrated  oxide  ofcetyl  see  "Aa- 
loid  bases  and  fats.*' 


THE  SUCCINIC  ACID  GROUP. 

=C„H„.j03.H0. 

The  acids  of  this  group  are  only  interesting  in  reference  to  zoo-chemis- 
try, inasmuch  as,  like  many  acids  of  the  previous  group,  they  are  products 
of  decomposition  of  very  common  animal  matters,  and  especially  of  fats. 
These  acids  may  also  be  regarded  as  conjugated  oxalic  acids,  combined 
with  a  carbo-hydrogen  isomeric  with  defiant  gas ;  at  least  some  of  the 
reasons  which  have  been  advanced  by  Kolbe  in  support  of  the  theoreti- 
cal composition  of  the  preceding  group,  favor  this  hypothesis.  These 
acids,  with  their  empirical  and  hypothetical  formulae,  are  as  follows : 

Succinic  acid, =C^  H,  03.HO=C5.Hj.CaOfl,HO 

Lipic  or  pyrotartario  acid, =€5  H,  O^.HO^Callj,  CA-HO 

Adipicacid, =0^  H^  03.H0=c;H,X;0j.H0 

Pimelic  acid, =0^  H5  QjJIO^CsHs.C^O^.HO 

Suberic  acid, =C8  H^  0,,HO=CnHfl.C,Oj.HO 

Sebacic  acid, =OioH8.03.UO=G^a,,C20s'HO 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  acids  of  this  group,  which 
contain  an  even  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  form  a  series  very  analo- 
gous to  the  acids  of  the  preceding  group ;  the  acid  of  one  series  differing 
from  the  corresponding  acid  of  the  other  merely  by  one  equivalent  of  hy- 
drogen. 

Succinic  acid,     .    .    .    .  C4  H20,+  H=acetic  acid,  .    .    .  .  C4  H,0, 

Adipic  acid, C^  11^0,4- H=jnetacetonic  acid,  .  .  C^  H^O, 

Suberic  acid, CgHgOj-fHsbutyric  acid,     .     .  .  CgH^Oj 

Sebacic  acid, CioHgO,4-H=TaIerianic  acid,     .  .  CiqH^Oj 

Moreover,  the  acids  of  this  group  (like  those  of  the  preceding  group) 
are  formed  when  oleic  acid  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

These  acids  possess  the  following  characters  in  common :  they  crystal- 
lize readily  and  well,  do  not  fuse  till  they  attain  a  temperature  of  from 
100°  to  200°,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  they  sublime  in  needles,  de- 
veloping at  the  same  time  a  suffocating  vapor ;  moreover  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  they  are  devoid  of  odor,  have  an  acid  taste,  dissolve  readily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  have  an  acid  reaction, — ^none  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  sebacic  acid,  are  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid: 
fused  with  hydrated  potash,  they  yield  oxalic  acid  together  with  volatile 
products.  As  in  the  preceding  group,  the  solubility  of  their  salts  stands 
nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  height  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the 
acid. 

As  these  acids  are  only  of  importance  in  animal  chemistry  as  products 
of  decomposition,  and  belong  strictly  to  pure  chemistry,  we  shall  restrict 
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ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  two  of  the  most  important  of  them, 
namely,  succinic  and  sebacic  acids.  As,  however,  none  of  them  occur 
preformed  in  the  animal  body,  there  is  obviously  nothing  to  be  said  re- 
garding their  physiological  relations.^ 

Succinic  Acid. — C^H^Os-HO. 

Properties. — When  perfectly  anhydrous  it  occurs  in  very  delicate 
needles,  which  fuse  at  145®  and  boil  at  250° ;  with  one  atom  of  water  (cor- 
responding with  the  above  formula),  it  crystallizes  in  oblique  rectangular 
prisms  wUch  fuse  at  180°,  and  sublime  at  250°  in  the  form  of  needles 
or  plates,  containing  only  half  an  atom  of  water,  and  fusing  at  160°.  In 
other  respects,  it  has  the  common  characters  of  this  group. 

Composition, — ^According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 


Carbon,  . 

4  atoms. 

40  678 

Hydrogen,      . 

.        2      " 

8-890 

Oxygen, 

8      " 

40-678 

Water, 

1      " 

16-254 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  anhydrous  acid=625'0 ;  its  saturating  capa- 
city=16-000.     Its  rational  formula^CjHg.CjOj.HO. 

Combinations. — With  alkalies  this  acid  forms  neutral  and  acid  salts, 
which  are  soluble  and  crystallizable ;  with  earths,  it  forms  only  neutral 
salts ;  and  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  it  forms  neutral  and  basic 
salts,  some  of  which  are  soluble  and  others  insoluble. 

Succinamide^  H^.QJlfi^^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
succinate  of  oxide  of  ethyl ;  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  granular  crystals, 
insoluble  in  cold  water ;  like  all  the  amides,  it  is  decomposed  by  alkalies 
or  stronger  acids  into  the  corresponding  acid  and  ammonia. 

Bisuccinamide^  or  Succinimidcj  CgH^NO^,  is  formed  on  submitting 
succinamide  to  dry  distillation,  or  on  bringing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  in 
contact  with  anhydrous  succinic  acid ;  it  is  a  white,  crystallizable,  fusi- 
ble, soluble  body,  which,  on  being  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  takes 
up  2  atoms  of  water,  and  becomes  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  succi- 
nic acid  (HN.CgHA+SHO^HaN+CgH.O,). 

Preparation, — This  acid  was,  as  its  name  implies,  originally  obtained 
from  tne  dry  distillation  of  amber.  It  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  has  since  been  found  to  exist,  preformed,  in  certain  kinds 
of  turpentine  and  in  certain  plants.  It,  however,  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  fats,  as  wax,  stearic  acid, 
spermaceti,  margaric  acid,  &c.,  and  in  various  kinds  of  fermentation ; 
thus,  for  instance,  malate  of  lime,  in  contact  with  nitrogenous  bodies,  be- 
comes gradually  converted  into  succinate  of  lime  (CaO.C4Hj04 — 0=Ca 
O.C,H,0,). 

1  ^Sneeinio  acid  has  recently  been  detected  by  Heintz,  in  a  cyst  containing  Echino- 
eoeci  in  the  liver.  See  Jenaische  Ann.  f.  Physiol,  u.  Med.  Bd.  2,  S.  180,  and  Poggen- 
dorff's  Ann.  Bd.  80,  S.  118;  or  Chemical  Gazette,  toI.  7,  p.  477,  and  toL  8,  p.  426.— 
o.  B.  D.] 
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According  to  C.  Schmidt,'  succinic  acid  is  found  in  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  in  all  fermented  fluids,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  formed  from 
glucose,  together  with  mannite  (Ci2Hi20i2=C8H908+C4H203.HO,  Lie- 
big).^  This  acid  is  usually  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  amber,  to  which 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added ;  the  sublimate  is  then  purified  by 
boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

TestB. — As  this  acid  exhibits  no  very  characteristic  reactions  towards 
other  bodies,  we  can  only  determine  its  presence  by  separating  it  in  a 
state  of  purity  and  then  analyzing  it. 


Sebacic  Acid. — CioHgOs-HO. 

Properties. — This  acid  (known  also  zspyroleic  acid)  is,  in  its  external 
appearance,  very  similar  to  benzoic  acid,  wrming  white,  nacreous,  acicular 
crystals,  grouped  together  in  loose  heaps :  the  microscope,  however,  readihr 
reveals  the  difference  in  the  external  characters  of  these  two  acids.  It 
forms  either  whorled  clusters  similar  to  margaric  acid,  or  large  plates 
extending  from  a  centre,  and  intersecting  one  another  at  various  angles, 
which  run  into  sharp  points,  without  forming  an  angle  capable  of  measure- 
ment :  in  their  mode  of  grouping,  these  crystals  most  closely  resemble  well- 
formed  crystals  of  margaric  acid ;  the  individual  crystalline  leaflets  are, 
however,  far  greater.  This  acid  fuses  at  127°,  without  losing  its  basic 
water,  into  a  colorless  oil,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline 
mass;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  sublimes  undecomposed ;  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  it  dissolves  readily ;  it  has  a  pungent  rather  than  an  acid  taste, 
and  reddens  litmus.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid  of  1*4  specific 
gravity,  it  is  gradually  (in  six  or  eight  days)  converted  into  pyrotartaric 
acid  (C.  Schlieper).^ 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of: 


Carbon, 

10  atoms, 

69-406 

Hydrogen,     . 

8      "             . 

7-921 

Oxjgen, 

8      " 

23-762 

Water, 

1      " 

.        .          8-911 

100-000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid=1150 ;  its  satu- 
rating capacity=o*696 ;  its  rational  formula  is  CgHg.CjOa.HO. 

Combinations. — Its  salts  are  very  similar  to  those  of  benzoic  acid ; 
the  alkaline  salts  are  very  soluble,  the  earthy  salts  are  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, while  those  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble. 

Pyrotartaric  acidj  CjHjOs.HO,  is  formed  when  nitric  acid  acts  on 
sebacic  acid,  each  atom  of  the  latter  assimilating  5  atoms  of  oxysen,  thus 
C,oH803+60=2(C5H30s.HO) ;  it  is  crystallizable,  white,  resists  the  action 
of  the  air,  fuses  at  a  little  above  100°,  and  sublimes  at  a  higher  tempera- 

>  Handworterbach  der  Chemie,  Ton  Liebig,  Wohler,  u.  Poggendorff.   Bd.  8,  8.  224. 

«  Ibid.     Bd.  8,  8.  124. 

3  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.    Bd.  70,  8. 121-129. 
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tnre,  developing  at  the  same  time  a  white  suffocating  vapor ;  it  has  a 
strongly  acid  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  in 
sulphuric  acid  without  blackening,  and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  its 
salt ;  most  of  its  salts  are  soluble  m  water  and  in  spirit  of  wine ;  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  it  yields  no  precipitate,  but  with  the  basic  acetate, 
and  vrith  nitrate  of  silver,  we  have  a  white,  gelatinous  deposit  which,  on 
drying,  becomes  brownish-white,  and  translucent.  This  acid  is  isomeric, 
or  probably  identical,  with  the  lipic  acid  which  has  been  examined  by 
Laurent  and  Bromeis,  and  is  mentioned  in  page  76 ;  hence  it  belongs  to 
the  same  group  of  acids  as  sebacic  acid. 

Preparation, — This  acid  is  formed  during  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic 
acid.  As  it  is  produced  from  no  other  kind  of  fat,  we  may  determine 
the  presence  and  amount  of  olein  in  a  fat,  from  the  presence  and  amount 
of  the  sebacic  acid.  In  order  to  prepare  it,  the  distillate  must  be  boiled 
with  water  as  long  as  crystals  continue  to  be  deposited  from  it  on  cooling. 
By  a  repetition  of  the  crystallization,  the  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

TciU. — In  this  distillation  scarcely  any  other  acid  can  occur  which 
could  be  confounded  with  sebacic  acid.  It  can  be  distinguished  from 
benzoic  acid,  to  which,  as  we  have  observed,  it  is  very  similar,  by  the 
circumstances  that  there  is  a  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  of  one  of  the  salts  of  the  suboxide  of  mercury  to  its  hot  solution 
(which  is  not  the  case  with  benzoic  acid) ;  that  the  sublimed  acid  crys- 
tallizes far  less  readily ;  that  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  crystals 
obtained  from  the  aqueous  solution,  reveals  a  difference  of  form ;  and 
finally  that  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  lipic  acid. 


THE  BENZOIC  ACID  GROUP. 

=C„BU03.H0. 

This  is  also  a  group  of  acids  which  has  little  relation  to  animal  che- 
mistry, and  to  which  we  should  make  no  reference  in  this  place,  if  it 
were  not  that  their  representative,  benzoic  acidj  sometimes  occurs  in 
animal  fluids,  and  that  its  conversion  in  the  animal  body  has  already 
thrown  much  light  on  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  general  formula  we  have  the  following 
acids  belonging  to  this  group : 

Benzoic  aoid, ssCi^H^  Oj.HO, 

MyroxyUc  acid, ^Cj^Hj  Og.HO, 

TolnyUc  acid, =Ci8H7  0,.H0, 

Cnmicacid, ==C„H„Os.HO, 

and  Copaino  acid, =C|oH3jO,.HO. 

but  there  are  certain  other  acids,  as,  for  instance,  cinnamic  acidy 
C18H7OS.HO,  which,  partly  from  their  physical  properties,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  analogy  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  must  be 
regarded  as  homologous  to  these  acids,  although  the  ratio  of  the  carbon 
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to  the  hydrogen  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  above  formula.  Moreover, 
we  are  acquainted  with  certain  higher  stages  of  oxidation  of  the  same 
radical,  to  which  stages  we  assign  specific  names,  and  which  are  im- 
pressed with  the  general  character  of  this  group.  They  contain  5  atoms 
of  oxygen,  and  are 

Salicylic  acid, ^iJ^i  O5.HO,  corresponding  to  Benzoic  acid« 

Anisic  acid, CieH^  O5.HO,  "  Tolnylic  add, 

Cumaric  acid, ^is^?  ^s'^O,  *'  Ginnamic  acid, 

and  Copalic  acid, C^oH^iO^HO,  «  Copainc  acid. 

All  these  acids  have  the  following  properties  in  common :  they  are 
solid,  crystallize  readily  in  needles  or  scales,  are  devoid  of  odor  when 
pure,  are  fusible,  sublime  without  decomposition,  and  are  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water ;  they  dissolve  freely  in  hot  water,  and  crystallize  as  the 
solution  cools;  thev  are  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  they 
redden  litmus.     Their  salts  present  the  same  analogies. 

Physiology  itself  shows  us  that  cinnamic  acid,  although  not  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  above  formula,  should  be  included  in  this  group, 
for  Marchand^  has  experimentally  proved  that  cinnamic  acid,  like  benzoic 
acid,  is  converted  in  the  animal  body  into  hippuric  acid. 

Hypotheses  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  chiefly  grounded  on  the  products 
of  decomposition,  have  been  set  up  regarding  the  rational  constitution  of 
these  acids.  These  hypotheses  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  the  constitution  of  benzoic  acid,  and  as  but  few  of  them  are  applicable 
to  the  other  members  of  this  group,  we  may  regard  this  as  an  evidence 
of  their  unten  ability.  This  is  partially  the  case  with  the  hypothesis  of 
Fehling,  who,  previously  to  Kolbe,  regarded  benzoic  acid  as  a  conjugated 
oxalic  acid,  whose  adjunct  was  phenyl,  CijHg.  Hitherto,  however,  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these  hypotheses  has  not  been  sufficiently 
preponderating  to  warrant  its  unconditional  acceptance. 

All  these  bodies  present  an  analogy  in  their  relations  of  combination 
and  decomposition.  Thus  each  of  these  acids  presents  a  series  of  lower 
stages  of  oxidation  not  dissimilar  to  the  aldehydes  of  the  first  group,  and 
containing  1  atom  of  hydrogen  more  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  the 
corresponding  acid  in  the  anhydrous  state.  These  lower  oxides  are 
sometimes  acid,  sometimes  basic,  sometimes  indifferent  volatile  oils,  some 
of  which  occur  preformed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Volatile  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  C^U^  0„  corresponds  with  benzoic  acid,*   Ci^Hj  O,. 

Salicylous  acid, ^u^e  0^^  "  salicylic  acid,   C^U^  Oy 

Hydride  of  cinnamyl,  .     .     .  CigHg  0„  '*  cinnamic  acid,  C^fi^  0,. 

Cumarin, ^le^s  ^v  **  cumaric  acid,    CigH^  0^. 

Cumin, ^ao^i3^2>  "  cumio  acid,       C^Hi^O^ 

In  all  these  combinations  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  may  be  replaced 
by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur. 

From  the  chlorine-combinations  of  this  class,  we  can  obtain  the  cor- 
responding amides  by  the  action  of  ammonia ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  benzamide,  the  action  is  shown  by  the  equation,  CUH.O2CI+ 
H3N=HC1+H,N.C,,H,0,.  * 

>  Joam.  f.  pr.  Oh.  Bd.  18,  S.  35. 
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On  submitting  to  dry  distillation  the  ammonia-salts  of  the  acids  con- 
taining S  atoms  of  oxygen  we  obtain  the  corresponding  nitriles,  which, 
like  the  nitriles  of  the  first  group  of  acids,  are  volatile,  inflammable 
fluids.  They  are  likewise  decomposed  both  by  strong  acids  and  alkalies 
into  ammonia  and  the  corresponding  acid,  and  when  heated  with  potas- 
sium they  yield  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  carbo-hydrogens. 

The  hydrates  of  the  acids  containing  3  atoms  of  oxygen,  when  heated 
with  caustic  alkalies,  lime,  or  baryta,  yield  to  them  2  atoms  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  become  converted  into  non-oxygenous  oils : 


Hydrsted  benzoic  aoid^ 
Hydrated  comic  acid,  . 
Hydrated  tolaylic  acid, 


C^Hj  O4— 2C0,=C„H,  =Bensole  or  Benzin, 
Ca,H„04— 2CO,==Ci8Hi,==Chimole  or  Gamin, 
CwHg  O4— 2COj=:Ci4H8  =Toluole  or  Toluin. 


In  these  carbo-hydrogens  we  may  again  replace  1  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen by  1  equivalent  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  hyponitric  acid 
(HO4) ;  and  in  this  way  there  are  formed,  for  instance,  chlorobenzide, 
CuHjCl,  bromocumide,  CigHnBr,  iodotoluide,  Ci^H^I,  and  nitrobenzide, 
nitrocumide,  and  nitrotoluide,  Ci2H5.NO^,Ci3Hii.N04and  C14H7.NO4. 

These  last-named  nitrogenous  compounds  form  yellow,  oleaginous 
bodies,  from  which,  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we  obtain 
the  orffanic,  non-oxygenous,  volatile  bases,  benzidine,  CiaHyN,  cumidine, 
C„H,Jl,  and  toluidine,  Ci^HJT  (according  to  the  equation  C14IL.NO4+ 
3=4HO+6S+Ci4H,N). 


Benzoic  Acid. — Cj^HjOj-HO. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — In  its  sublimed  state  this  acid  occurs  in  colorless,  deli- 
cate needles ;  in  the  moist  way  it  crystallizes  in  scales,  or  small  prisms, 
or  six-eided  needles  (the  primary  form  of  the  right  rhombic  prism) ;  it 
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fiises  at  a  temperature  exceeding  120^,  boils  at  239^,  and  then  becomes 
converted  into  a  thick,  irritating  vapor ;  it  is  not  decomposed  either  by 
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nitric  or  by  sulphuric  acid ;  in  other  respects  it  has  the  general  pro- 
perties of  the  aads  of  this  group. 

Composition. — In  accordance  with  the  above  formula,  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 14  atoms,                .  •  68*858 

Hydrogen, 5    «...  .  4098 

Oxygen,    .       • 8    "...  .  19*672 

Water, 1    "...  .  7*877 

100*000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid=1412*6,  and 
its  saturating  capacity=7*079. 

Combinations. — ^Most  of  the  benzoates  are  soluble  in  water;  the 
alkaline  and  magnesian  salts  are  very  soluble,  but  do  not  readily  crystal- 
lize ;  the  combinations  of  benzoic  acid  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals 
are  for  the  most  part  difScult  of  solution,  but  are  taken  up  more  freelj 
by  hot  than  by  cold  water. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — Oil  of  hitter  almonds  is  usually  r^ 
garded  as  a  combination  of  a  hypothetical  oxygenous  radical  ^bensoTl) 
with  hydrogen ;  it  is  thus  a  hydride  of  benzoyl,  Ci^HjO,.]! ;  it  is  a  thin, 
colorless  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  1*043  and  whose  boiling-poiiit 
is  180^ ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  oxidizes  and  becomes  converted  into 
hydrated  benzoic  acid.  It  not  only  occurs  in  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  but 
is  often  found  as  a  product  of  decomposition  when  albuminous  or  gelati> 
nous  substances  are  treated  with  strong  oxidizing  agents  (Guckelberger).* 
The  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  of  this  body  may  not  only  be  replaced 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  but  also  by  sulphur  or  cyanogen. 

Benzamidey  HgN.Cj^HgOj,  whose  preparation  is  noticed  in  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  this  group,  is  a  beautifully  crystallizable  body  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  possesses  all  the  known  pro- 
perties of  the  amides. 

Benzonitrilej  G^Jl^j  whose  formation  has  also  been  alluded  to,  is  a 
colorless  oil,  which  boils  at  191°,  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  every  proportion ;  as,  when  treated 
with  potassium,  it  yields  cyanide  of  potassium,  many  regard  it  as 
cyanide  of  phenyl,  CijHj.CjlN. 

K  azobenzide,  Gi^H^N,  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution  saturated 
with  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  it,  we  obtain 
the  organic  base,  lenzviinsy  C^H^N. 

Benzoin,  Ci^HgOj,  (isomeric  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds)  is  formed  by 
the  contact-action  of  the  caustic  alkalies  on  oil  of  bitter  almonds  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid ;  it  occurs  in  prisms,  which  are  devoid  of  color, 
taste,  and  smell,  and  which  may  be  sublimed  without  undergoing  decom- 
position ;  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  communicating  in  each  case  a  blue  tint  to  the 
mixture ;  on  passing  its  vapor  through  a  red-hot  tube  it  is  a^ain  con- 
verted into  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  it  loses  1 
equiv.  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  benzite,  Cj^HgOj,  which  is 
isomeric  with  the  hypothetical  radical,  benzoyl,  crystallizes  in  sulphur- 
yellow  six-sided  prisms,  and  is  fusible  and  capable  of  sublimation. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.    Bd.  64,  8.  46  ff. 
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Benzine  or  benzol^  CijHg,  is  obtained,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  on 
treating  benzoic  acid  with  an  excess  of  hydrated  lime;  it  is  a  colorless  inflam- 
mable fluid  with  an  ethereal  odor,  is  solid  at  0°,  boils  at  86°,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Amongst  the  many  other 
substances  which  have  been  obtained  from  benzine,  we  may  mention 
nitrobenzidey  C^H^'SO^f  a  yellow  fluid  with  a  sweetish  taste  and  a  cinnar 
mon-like  odor,  which  is  not  decomposed  by  the  alkalies.  If  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  this  nitrobenzide  be  treated  with  hydrated  potash  and  then 
distilled,  there  is  produced  a  non-oxygenous,  nitrogenous  body,  azoben- 
zide,  CjjH^N,  forming  large,  red,  fusible,  and  volatile  crystals,  which 
neither  corresponds  with  the  nitrites  nor  possesses  basic  properties  like 
the  organic,  non-oxygenous  bases. 

Preparation, — Benzoic  acid  is  found  in  many  of  the  resins  or  balsams, 
but  occurs  in  the  largest  quantity  in  the  resin  known  as  gum-benzoin, 
from  which  it  is  ordinarily  prepared  either  by  sublimation,  or,  in  the 
moist  way,  by  dissolving  the  resin  in  spirit  of  wine,  adding  an  aqueous 
Bolution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  precipitating  the  benzoic  acid 
by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtered  and  concentrated 
fluid. 

Tests. — Benzoic  acid  is  less  to  be  distinguished  from  other  substances 
by  its  volatility,  than  by  its  property  of  separating  in  crystalline  scales 
from  very  concentrated  aqueous  solutions  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
But  in  carrying  on  investigations  in  relation  to  benzoic  acid  we  must  be 
especially  careful  respecting  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  since  it  volar 
tilizes  very  readily  with  the  steam ;  we  may  easily  perceive  delicate  crys- 
tals on  the  paper  covering  of  the  evaporating  basin,  when  acid  fluids  of 
this  nature  have  been  evaporated  without  due  care ;  it  is  therefore  better 
not  to  add  an  acid  to  the  fluid  till  after  evaporation,  or  if  it  be  already 
acid,  to  render  it  alkaline  previously  to  evaporating  it.  I  have  found  the 
following  method  applicable  to  the  discovery  of  small  quantities  of 
benzoic  acid  in  the  animal  fluids :  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  fluid  in 
question  (for  the  alkaline  benzoates  and  benzoate  of  lime  are  soluble  in 
alcohol)  must  be  mixed  with  a  little  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  lactic  acid ; 
if  distinct  crystals  of  benzoic  acid  do  not  now  separate,  the  mass  must 
be  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution  submitted  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation ;  from  this  ethereal  extract,  which  is  usually  of  an 
oily  fluid  character,  the  benzoic  acid  separates  in  a  crystalline  form  on 
the  addition  of  water.  When  too  much  fat  is  present,  we  must  treat 
the  separated  mass  with  dilute  spirit,  which  dissolves  the  benzoic  acid 
without  acting  on  the  fat ;  on  the  evaporation  of  this  spirituous  solution, 
we  obtain  the  benzoic  acid  in  a  tolerably  pure  crystalline  state,  mixed 
with  other  free  but  fluid  acids.  Under  the  microscope  it  appears  in 
rectangular  tablets,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  arrayed  in  rows,  being 
linked  together  by  their  opposite  angles.  Its  slight  solubility  in  water, 
the  facility  with  which  it  sublimes  (as  may  be  seen  with  a  minute  quan- 
tity between  two  pieces  of  flat  glass  or  shallow  watch-glasses),  together 
with  its  crystalline  form,  afibrd  strong  presumption  of  its  presence. 
Since  the  remaining  acids  of  this  group,  which  in  other  respects  are 
Tery  similar  to  benzoic  acid,  are  not  found  in  the  animal  body,  they  can- 
not give  rise  to  any  confusion  or  mistake  in  testing  for  this  acid.     We 
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have  already  explained  in  p.  79,  how  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
succinic  acid,  and  from  sebacic  acid,  which,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  existing  preformed  in  the  animal  body.  The  mode  of  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  hippuric  acid,  which  closely  resembles  it  in  physical 
properties,  will  be  given  in  a  future  page.  If  we  can  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity,  an  elementary  analysis  and  a  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  are  by  no  means  superfluous. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  benzoic  acid  deserves 
a  full  consideration,  although  numerous  experiments  render  it  probable 
that  it  does  not  exist  preformed  in  any  animal  fluid.  No  one  has  sus- 
pected its  presence  in  any  animal  fluid  but  the  urine ;  and  in  this,  both 
in  the  case  of  herbivora  and  carnivora,  it  occurs  very  often  in  the  plaoe 
of  hippuric  acid.  Liebig,^  in  his  classical  essay  on  Fermentation,  Putre- 
faction, and  Decay,  attributed  the  occasional  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid, 
in  place  of  hippuric  acid,  in  the  urine  of  horses,  solely  to  a  process  of 
fermentation  which  the  latter  acid  underwent  when  the  urine  began  to 
decompose ;  benzoic  acid  being  formed  from  it,  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts. Subsequently,'  however,  he  changed  his  opinion,  believing  that 
he  had  ascertained  that  horses,  when  very  hardly  worked,  and  living  on 
insufficient  fodder,  discharged  urine  containing  benzoic  acid,  while,  under 
the  opposite  conditions,  the  urine  contained  hippuric  acid.  In  order 
to  ascertain  which,  or  whether  either  of  these  views  were  correct,  I* 
analyzed  the  urine  of  a  large  number  of  horses,  both  well-fed  and  half- 
starved,  and  healthy  and  diseased ;  but  invariably  found  hippuric  acid 
and  no  benzoic  acid,  unless  when  the  urine  had  been  a  good  deal  exposed 
to  the  air  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it 
had  stood  for  some  time  in  the  stable,  and  began  to  be  ammoniacal,  it 
ilever  contained  hippuric  acid,  but  only  benzoic  acid.  Hence,  too,  it  is 
that  we  so  often  meet  with  only  benzoic  acid  in  human  urine,  which,  as 
it  contains  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  hippuric  acid,  must  be  employed 
in  larger  quantities;  and  if  some  portions  of  it  have  been  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  which  can  hardly  be  avoided,  they  produce  such  a 
change  that  only  benzoic  acid  is  found  in  the  whole  urine.  Hence  it 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  as  Liebig  assumed,  that  a  ferment  is  formed  in 
the  urine  through  which  the  nitrogenous  hippuric  acid  is  converted  into 
benzoic  acid ;  for  if  we  mix  a  specimen  of  urine  containing  benzoic  add, 
whether  from  man  or  from  the  horse,  with  another  specimen  containing 
hippuric  acid,  on  separating  the  acids  from  the  mixture  we  almost  con- 
stantly obtain  benzoic  acid  alone,  the  ferment  of  the  urine  containing 
benzoic  acid  probably  acting  on  the  hippuric  acid  of  the  fresh  urine  even 
during  the  evaporation  of  the  naixture.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of 
benzoic  acid  conveyed  into  the  organism,  into  hippuric  acid,  which  was 
invariably  observed  by  Wohler  and  Keller,*  Ure,'  and  subsequent  experi- 

«  Ann  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.     Bd.  80,  S.  261  ff.  «  Ibid.    Bd.  41,  8.  272. 

»  Handworterbuch  d.  Physiol.  Bd.  2,  8.  14. 

<  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.     Bd.  43,  8.  108. 

*  Medico-Chirargical  Transactions.    Vol.  24,  p.  80. 
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menters,  is  in  accordance  with  the  idea  that  the  former,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  urine,  is  only  a  product  of  decomposition  of  the  latter. 

Action. — ^We  shall  return  to  the  behavior  of  benzoic  acid  in  the 
living  animal  body  when  we  treat  of  hippuric  acid.  We  will  here  only 
remark  that  the  ingestion  of  this  acid  causes  an  extremely  disagreeable 
irritation  in  the  throat,  and  subsequently  a  very  profuse  diaphoresis ; 
and,  finally,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  acids  which  produce  a  marked 
augmentation  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 


THE  LACTIC  ACID  GROUP. 

=C,H^,0,.HO. 

We  make  a  special  group  of  these  acids,  although  their  sole  repre- 
sentative is  lactic  acid.  Although  this  acid  deserves  a  special  chapter 
in  every  work  on  physiological  chemistrv,  we  see  good  reason  for  class- 
ing it  in  a  special  group  of  acid  bodies.  We  have  already  remarked 
(see  p.  62)  that  in  its  composition  lactic  acid  presents  a  close  analogy  to 
metacetonic  acid ;  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many  other  acids  exist 
which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  individual  members  of  the  first- 
described  group  of  acids,  as  lactic  acid  stands  to  metacetonic  acid ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  Cahours,*  and  subsequently  Strecker,*  arrived  at  the 
discoverv  of  some  such  acids  by  a  perfectly  difierent  train  of  ideas  from 
that  which  we  have  pursued.  The  latter,  in  employing  Piria's  method 
of  decomposing  the  amide  compounds  (given  in  p.  45),  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  certain  nitrogenous  animal  substances  were  amides, 
found  two  such  acids  constituted  according  to  the  above  general  formula. 
In  treating  glycine  with  nitrous  acid,  he  discovered  an  acid=C4H305.HO, 
corresponding  to  acetic  acid,  and  on  treating  leucine  in  a  similar  manner, 
he  obtained  an  acid=Ci2Hii05.H0,  analogous  to  caproic  acid. 

Aeetioaoid,  .    .    .    C^HgCs-HO,  corresponds  to  glycio  acid,    C4H3O5.HO. 
Metacetonic  acid,  .    CsHjOs.HO,  *<  lactic  acid,     CsH^Oj.HO. 

Caproic  add,     .    .    CuHnOj.HO,  "  Icucic  acid,    CjjHuOj.HO. 

In  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid,  according  to  the  same  method, 
Strecker  obtained  a  new  acid,  whose  composition  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  above  formula,  but  is  very  similar  to  that  of  lactic  acid :  it  is 
represented  by  the  formula  CjgHyOy.HO ;  hence  it  is  analogous  in  its 
constitution  to  the  neutral  carbo-hvdrates  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(starch,  sugar,  woody  fibre) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  addition  to  carbon  it 
contains  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  exact  proportions  to  form  water. 
Here,  too,  we  should  place  the  cholesteric  acid=CgH404.HO,  discovered 
by  Redtenbacher,  which  also  presents  much  similarity  in  its  characters 
with  the  above-named  acids  of  the  carbo-hydrates. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  regarding  the  general  properties  of  the  acids 
of  this  group,  as  in  truth,  lactic  acid  is  the  only  one  of  them  with  whose 

»  Compt  rend.    T.  27,  p.  267. 

s  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.    Bd.  68,  S.  62-55. 
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characteristics  we  are  accurately  acquainted.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Strecker's  communications,  that  all  these  acids,  when  deprived  as  much 
as  possible  of  water,  occur  as  oily,  non-crjstallizable  fluids,  redden 
litmus  strongly,  undergo  decomposition  when  heated,  and  form  Boluble 
and  in  part  crystallizable  compounds  with  bases. 

Lactic  Acid. — C^jH^O^.HO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — In  its  most  concentrated  state  lactic  acid  is  a  oolorlesSi 
inodorous,  thick,  syrupy  fluid,  which  cannot  be  solidified  by  the  most 
intense  cold  ;  its  specific  gravity  =1*215 ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere,  has  a  strongly 
acid  taste  and  reaction,  decomposes  when  heated,  and  displaces  not  only 
volatile  acids  but  even  many  of  the  stronger  mineral  acids  from  their 
salts.  Heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  almost  pure 
carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  is  converted  into  a  substance  resembling  humin ; 
it  gives,  however,  no  trace  of  formic  acid. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of : 

Carbon, 6  atoms,                 .  .  40*000 

Hydrogen, 5     **     .                 .  .  5*556 

Oxygen, 6     "...  .  44-445 

Water, 1     "...  .  10*000 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid=1012*6,  and 
its  saturating  capacity=9*876. 

Combinations. — ^With  bases  lactic  acid  generally  forms  neutral  saltfli 
all  of  which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  many  in  alcohol,  but  none  in  ethw. 
Most  of  the  lactates  may  be  heated  to  150°  or  170°,  and  some  even  to 
210°,  without  undergoing  decomposition.  The  alkaline  lactates  are  nol 
crystallizable,  and  by  the  greatest  concentration  can  only  bo  reduced  to 
syrupy  fluids ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  lactates  of  baryta^ 
alumina,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  binoxide  of  tin  ;  but  all  other  lactates 
crystallize  with  tolerable  facility,  and  are  capable  of  resisting  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  following  peculiar  relation  has  recently  been 
observed  in  the  crystallizable  lactates :  the  lactic  acid  obtained  from 
animal  fluids,  and  that  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  form, 
with  the  same  base,  salts  which  present  certain  differences  in  the  amount 
of  their  water  of  crystallization,  in  their  degree  of  solubility,  and  in 
their  decomposition  by  heat  (Liebig,^  Engelhardt  and  Maddrell,*  Engel- 
hardt.^)  This  is,  however,  a  subject  requiring  further  investigation ;  wX 
least  Liebis  thinks  that  he  has  obtained  from  the  acid  of  Sauer-hraiiJt  % 
zinc-salt  imch  corresponds  with  that  yielded  by  the  muscular  juice; 
and  in  my  own  researches,  whenever  I  have  analyzed  the  lactic  acid  <^ 
the  gastric  juice  in  combination  with  magnesia  or  zinc,  I  have  always 
found  it  corresponding  with  that  obtained  from  sugar.     Engelhardt  dis- 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.    Bd.  62,  S.  812.  >  Ibid.    Bd.  68,  S.  88-120. 

'  Ibid.     Bd.  65,  S.  859-866. 
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tinguishes  the  acid  obtained  from  muscular  juice  aei  a  lactic  acid,  and 
that  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  as  (  lactic  acid. 

Lactate  of  lime^  CaO,a  La+4H0,  CaO.6  La+6H0,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  white,  hard  bodies,  which  under  the  microscope  are  seen  crystallizing 
in  tufts  of  delicate  needles,  each  two  of  which  are  so  placed  in  relation 
to  the  other,  that  collectively  they  resemble  overlapping  tufts  or  pencils: 
their  form  is  tolerably  characteristic,  and  they  cannot  be  confounded 
with  other  organic  lime-salts,  as  for  instance,  the  butyrate.  Lactate  of 
lime  loses  all  its  water  at  100^,  and  is  soluble  in  almost  every  proportion 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  salt  of  the  a  lactic  acid  dissolves, 
however,  in  12*4  parts  of  water,  and  that  of  the  ( lactic  acid  in  9*5  parts; 
both  salts  may  be  heated  to  180°  without  decomposition. 

A  erystallographic  investigation  shows  that  the  b  lactates  of  magnesia, 
of  protoxide  of  manganese  (which  is  colorless  or  of  a  pale  amethystine 
tint^,  of  protoxide  of  iron  (which  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color),  of  cobalt 
(which  is  of  a  peach-color),  of  nickel,  and  of  zine,  are  isomorphous,  since 
with  three  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization,  they  form  vertical  prisms 
with  horizontal  terminal  surfaces,  or  with  superimposed  obtuse  horizontal 
prisms. 

Lactate  of  magnesia. — The  salt  of  a  lactic  acid  contains  4  atoms  of 
water  of  crystallization,  and  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  spirit  than  that 
of  b  lactic  acid. 

Lactate  of  nickel  is  of  an  apple-green  tint,  and  is  difficult  of  solution 
in  cold  water  and  in  spirit ;  the  salt  of  a  lactic  acid  loses  all  three  of  its 
atoms  of  water  at  100°,  while  that  of  b  lactic  acid  does  not  part  with  its 
third  atom  at  a  lower  temperature  than  130°. 

Lactate  of  zinc. — The  a  lactate  of  zinc  contains  only  2  atoms  of  water 
of  crystallization,  which  it  very  slowly  loses  at  a  temperature  of  100° ; 
it  begins  to  decompose  at  150°,  is  soluble  in  5*7  parts  of  cold  and  2*88 
of  hot  water,  and  in  2*23  parts  of  alcohol ;  the  (  lactate  loses  its  water 
of  crystallization  very  rapidly  at  100°,  bears  exposure  to  a  temperature  of 
210^  without  decomposition,  and  dissolves  in  58  parts  of  cold  and  6  of 
boiling  water,  but  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol.  G.  Schmidt,^  who  is 
the  only  observer  who  has  devoted  ^eat  attention  to  the  forms  of  micro- 
scopic crystals  with  the  object  of  diagnosing  such  bodies  in  the  animal 
IhiidB,  gives  a  very  accurate  description  and  figure  of  the  form  of  lactate 
of  zinc ;  he  mentions  the  club-like  shape  of  the  crystals  during  their 
process  of  formation,  and  their  curved  surfaces,  as  especially  charac- 
tmstic  of  this  salt. 

LtMctate  of  cadmium  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  needles,  and  is  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Lactate  of  copper  formed  with  the  a  lactic  acid  crystallizes  in  hard, 
fight  blue,  warty  masses,  dissolves  in  1*95  parts  of  cold  and  1*24  of  hot 
water,  and  very  readily  in  alcohol ;  at  100°  it  begins  slowly  to  lose  a 
portion  of  its  water,  and  at  140°  it  decomposes,  with  a  separation  of 
suboxide  of  copper.  Lactate  of  copper  formed  with  the  (  lactic  acid, 
wiA  2  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization,  occurs  in  much  larger  crystals 
of  a  dark  blue  or  green  tint ;  it  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  and  2*2  of 

1  Entwnrf  e.  allg.  Untenuchangsmeth.  der  Safte  n.  Ezor.    1846,  S.  78  ff. 
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boiling  water,  in  115  parts  of  cold  and  26  of  boiling  alcohol ;  it  parts 
with  its  water  very  readily  and  perfectly,  both  at  100®,  and  in  vaeuOy 
and  does  not  become  decomposed  at  a  temperature  lower  than  200®,  when 
it  inflames  and  smoulders. 

Basic  lactate  of  protoxide  of  tiriy  2SnO.  La,  is  a  crystalline,  anhydrous 
powder,  which  is  very  insoluble  in  water,  and  absolutely  so  in  alcohoL 

Lactate  of  BuhoOcide  of  mercury ^  Hg20.  La+2H0,  forms  red  crystab 
which  are  difficult  of  solution,  and  which,  on  boiling,  become  decomposed 
into  a  salt  of  the  oxide,  and  into  metallic  mercury. 

Basic  lactate  of  protoxide  of  mercury ^  2HgO.  La,  forms  anhydrons 
glistening  prisms,  difficult  of  solution. 

Lactate  of  silver,  AgO.  La+2H0,  occurs  in  needles  of  a  silky,  glisten- 
ing appearance,  which  blacken  when  exposed  to  light.  This  salt  is  almost 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  very  readily  in  hot  alcohol ;  it  decern* 
poses  at  100® ;  the  aqueous  solution,  when  boiled  gradually,  assumes  ft 
blue  tint  and  deposits  brown  flocculi. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — Lactide,  CgH^O^.  On  heating  the 
ordinary,  colorless,  hydrated  lactic  acid  to  130°,  water  and  a  little  lactic 
acid  distil  over,  whilst  there  remains  a  yellowish-white  solid  substance, 
which  is  very  fusible,  very  bitter,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  whose  composition  is  expressed 
by  the  formula,  CgH^Oj.  This  product,  when  boiled  with  water,  or  for 
a  long  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes  again  converted  into 
ordinary  hydrated  lactic  acid,  and  with  milk  of  lime  it  yields  the  ordi- 
nary lactate  of  lime  (Pelouze.)^  If,  however,  either  this  so-called  anhy- 
drous acid  or  the  hydrated  lactic  acid  be  heated  to  250°,  the  products 
of  decomposition  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  lactide  and  lactone, 
but  no  carbo-hydrogen.  The  lactide  occurs  as  a  sublimate  which  must 
be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from  this  fluid 
in  white  tablets  which  fuse  at  107®  and  volatilize  at  250® ;  the  fused 
crystals  solidify  on  cooling,  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  devoid  of 
odor,  has  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and  dissolves  slowly  in  water ;  its  conver- 
sion into  lactic  acid  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  so-called  anhydrous 
lactic  acid. 

Lactone,  Ci^HgO^  (produced  according  to  the  formula  2CgH505.HO— 
[2C02+4HO]=CioH^04)  is  obtained  on  distilling  anew  the  fluid  pro- 
ducts of  distillation  of  lactic  acid,  washing  the  distillate  with  water,  and 
drying  the  insoluble  portion  with  chloride  of  calcium ;  the  pure  lactone 
is  a  colorless  fluid  with  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  burning  taste,  which 
boils  at  92®,  and  when  inflamed,  bums  with  a  blue  tint. 

LactamidCj  CgHyNO^^HjN.CgHgO^,  is  formed  from  lactide  and  dry 
ammoniacal  gas :  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  right  rectangular  prisms, 
and  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  lactic  acid.  This  body  is  more- 
over isomeric  with  the  powerful  base,  sarcosine,  discovered  by  Liebig, 
and  with  the  longer-known  indifierent  substance,  urethran.  Strecker* 
has  discovered  a  body  of  much  interest,  which  is  isomeric  with  lactamide. 
He  has  termed  it  alanine  ;  its  formula  is  G0H7NO4 ;  and  it  is  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : 

>  Compt.  rend.    T.  19,  1219-1227. 
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If  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  aldehyde-ammonia  and  1  part  of  anhydrous 
prossic  acid  be  heated  with  an  excess  Qf  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  this 
substance  is  formed ;  it  must  be  precipitated  from  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  which  is  intermingled  with  it,  partly  by  crystallization,  and 
partly  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  ether  ;  tne  hydrochloric-acid  com- 
pound is  decomposed  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  (C4H4O2+C2NH+2HO 
=C,H,NOJ. 

Alanine  crystallizes  in  nacreous,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  needles 
united  in  tufts ;  it  dissolves  in  4*6  parts  of  water  at  17°,  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  insoluble  m  ether ;  the  aqueous  solution  has 
an  intensely  sweet  taste,  does  not  react  on  vegetable  colors,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  no  reagent.  It  sublimes  at  a  temperature  exceeding  200^, 
in  delicate,  snowy  crystals.  When  rapidly  heated  it  is  partly  decom- 
posed ;  on  being  inflamed  it  burns  with  a  violet  flame.  By  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid,  alanine  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  water,  and  lactie 
aetd.  The  salts  of  alanine  are  crystallizable,  and  more  soluble  than 
alanine  itself  in  water,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

From  this  beautiful  discovery  of  Strecker's  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  lactic  acid  is  formic  acid  coupled  with  aldehyde.  If  alanine  con- 
sists of  aldehyde  and  prussic  acid,  and  if  it  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid 
into  lactic  acid,  we  need  only  assume  that  (as  often  occurs)  the  atoms  of 

Erussic  acid  are  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  that  the 
itter  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid  into  nitrogen  and  water.  Since, 
moreover,  the  products  of  decomposition  of  the  lactates  (at  all  events  of 
lactate  of  copper),  support  the  assumption  that  aldehyde  pre-exists  in 
lactic  acid,  this  hypothesis  regarding  the  composition  of  lactic  acid  must 
be  regarded  as  well  established. 

Preparation. — Lactic  acid  is  very  often  formed  during  the  fermenta- 
tion of  fluids  containing  sugar  or  starch,  and  it  might  as  well  be  maintained 
that  there  is  a  specific  lactic  fermentation,  as  that  there  is  a  distant 
acetic  or  butyric  fermentation.  Hence  lactic  acid  is  not  only  found  in 
milk  which  is  turned  sour,  but  also  in  the  acid  waters  of  starch  fabrics, 
in  Bauer-hrautj  in  sour  cucumbers,  in  fermented  beet-root  juice,  &c. 
(The  conditions  under  which  this  conversion  takes  place  are  explained 
in  a  future  part  of  this  work  under  the  head  of  ^^Fermentation  of 
Milk.") 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  lactic  acid  is  by  exposmg  sugar  to  this 
kind  of  fermentation,  under  the  combined  influence  of  milk  and  cheese. 

Bcnsch*  has  employed  the  following  practical  method  of  obtaining  it : 
6  parts  of  cane-sugar,  ^^ih.  part  of  tartaric  acid,  8  parts  of  sour  milk,  \ 
part  of  old  cheese,  and  3  parts  of  levigated  chalk,  are  mixed  with  26 
parts  of  water,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32^.  In  the  course  of 
eight  or  ten  days  a  semi-solid  magma  of  lactate  of  lime  is  formed ;  on 
boiling  it  with  20  parts  of  water  and  y^^th  part  of  caustic  lime,  filtering 
it  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  slightly  evaporating  it,  the  lactate  of 
lime  separates  in  a  few  days  in  granules.  The  salt  must  be  drained  and 
pressed,  again  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  decomposed  with 
)\  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  precipitated  gypsum  removed  by  filtra- 
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tion,  and  the  acid  fluid  saturated  with  ^  of  carbonate  of  line.  The 
crystallized  zinc-salt  must  then  be  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  the  fluid  concentrated,  first  by  warmth,  and  afterwards  m 
vacuo  :  the  hydrated  lactic  acid  is  finally  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by 
solution  in  ether. 

Liebig^  prepares  lactic  acid  from  the  juice  of  flesh,  in  the  foUowinjg 
manner.  Flesh  from  which  the  fat  has  been  most  carefully  removed,  is 
very  finely  chopped,  repeatedly  kneaded  with  water,  and  exposed  to 
strong  pressure ;  the  fluid  thus  obtained  is  heated  till  it  boils,  filtered  to 
remove  the  coagulated  matters,  decomposed  with  baryta-water,  again 
filtered,  and  very  strongly  concentrated  by  evaporation.  In  the  coarse 
of  a  few  days  the  creatin  crystallizes ;  the  mUky  liquid  poured  away 
from  these  crystals  is  rather  more  strongly  concentrated;  and  then 
gradually  treated  with  small  portions  of  alconol,  which  causes  the  crystal- 
lization of  the  inosinates  of  baryta  and  potash.  The  mother-liquid,  after 
the  separation  of  the  inosinates,  is  evaporated,  and  the  residue  extracted 
with  alcohol ;  after  this  alcoholic  extract  has  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  crystals  are  formed  from  it,  while  nearly  pure  lactate  of  potash  re- 
mains in  the  mother-liquid.  To  this  we  must  add  sulphuric  acid  or  % 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  (containing  one-third  of  the  acid),  and  then  preci- 
pitate the  sulphate  or  oxalate  of  potash  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  fioid 
filtered  from  the  potash-salt  is  treated  with  ether,  as  long  as  any  preci- 
pitation continues ;  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and 
treated  with  half  its  volume  of  spirit  and  five  times  its  volume  of  ether, 
which  takes  up  nearly  pure  lactic  acid. 

From  this  we  may  prepare  lactate  of  lime,  whose  spirituous  solution 
must  be  purified  by  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated,  so  that  the  salt 
may  crystallize ;  the  lactic  acid  is  then  readily  separated  from  the  lime- 
salt  by  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  with  the  aid  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

Tests. — To  determine  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  in  analytical  animal  chemistry,  as  is  indeed  evinced  by 
the  prolonged  contest  that  existed  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of 
this  acid  in  the  animal  organism.  £l  order  to  determine  its  presence 
with  certainty,  it  must  in  the  first  place  be  separated  from  sdl  other 
organic  substances,  but  in  this  lies  one  of  the  great  difficulties';  for  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  acid  to  which  foreign  bodies  adhere  so  tenaciously. 
Liebig's  method  (which  we  have  given)  of  preparing  lactic  acid  from 
muscular  juice  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  separating  this  acid  from 
animal  fluids.  If  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 
lactic  acid  and  its  salts,  we  may  modify  this  method  in  many  respects, 
which  is  indeed  the  more  necessary,  since,  in  investigations  relating  to 
animal  chemistry,  we  rarely  have  so  large  a  quantity  of  material  to  work 
upon  as  is  required  in  accurately  following  the  steps  laid  down  by 
Liebig.  From  most  of  the  other  animal  fluids  we  can  rarely  obtain  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lactic  acid  to  serve  for  an  elementary  analysis. 
Indeed  it  often  happens  that  we  cannot  even  obtain  enough  of  a  pure 
lactate  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  atomic  weight.  Hence,  it  is  very 
often  necessary  to  found  our  decision  regarding  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid  almost  entirely  on  the  crystalline  form  of  its  salts.     Although  many 
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of  the  other  properties  of  the  lactates  may  contribute  to  establish  the 
proof  of  the  presence  of  this  acid,  yet  a  crystallometric  investigation, 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  can  alone  be  regarded  as  approxi- 
mating in  certainty  to  an  elementary  analysis. 

In  consequence  of  the  extremely  minute  quantity  of  lactic  acid  to  be 
obtained  from  the  animal  fluids,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing method,  which  may  be  readily  modified  in  particular  cases,  with 
the  view  of  studying  the  forms  of  the  different  salts  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  impure  lactic  acid  prepared  from  the  alcoholic  extract  by 
sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  is  treated  with  baryta-water,  and  the  excess  of 
the  baryta  removed  by  carbonic  acid ;  the  solution  of  lactate  of  baryta 
is  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  treated  with  alcohol,  filtered, 
again  evaporated,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  in  order 
that  the  other  baryta-salts  (for  instance,  the  butyrate  and  inosinate) 
may  crystallize ;  the  syrup  is  then  allowed  to  trickle  away,  or  if  it  be 
not  withdrawn,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  with  a  solution  of 
gypsum ;  the  fluid  from  which  the  sulphate  of  baryta  has  been  removed 
by  filtration  is  strongly  concentrated,  and  on  examining  it  under  the 
microscope  we  can  readily  perceive  the  double  brushes  of  lactate  of  lime 
which  we  have  already  described,  in  addition  to  crystals  of  gypsum. 
On  dissolving  these  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  in  alcohol,  and  adding 
sulphate  of  copper  to  tibe  alcoholic  solution,  the  fluid,  after  standing  for 
some  time  (in  order  that  the  excess  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  gypsum 
that  is  formed  may  separate  as  completely  as  possible)  is  evaporated  so  as 
to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  of  lactate  of  copper  are  then  microscopi- 
cally examined.  If,  by  the  above  process,  we  do  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing distinct  and  measurable  crystals,  we  must  dissolve  the  residue  in  a 
little  water ;  and  (in  order  to  decompose  or  separate  any  butyric  acid 
that  may  be  present)  we  must  boil  it  strongly,  filter  it,  and,  after  con- 
centrating it,  place  on  it  a  small  zinc  bar.  Since,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  lactate  of  copper  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than  lactate  of 
sine,  the  zinc  very  soon  becomes  covered  with  white  crystals  of  lactate 
of  zinc,  if  the  fluid  be  sufSciently  concentrated,  and  these  crystals,  if 
they  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  may  usually  be  easily  measured 
under  the  microscope.  Distinct  crystalline  forms  may  even  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  naked  eye.  If,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  Goniometer,  an  accurate  crystallometric  investigation  cannot 
be  instituted,  we  must  precipitate  the  solution  of  the  zinc-salt  with  a 
boiling  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  some 
time ;  on  then  making  a  microscopic  examination,  we  shall  find  clusters 
of  crystals  whose  groups  are  composed  of  thick  rhombic  tables  lying 
close  upon  one  anoSier.  When  we  have  in  this  way  prepared  and  ex- 
plored the  different  lactates  (and  after  some  practice,  tolerably  small 
Siantities  are  suflicient  for  this  purpose),  we  hardly  require  to  make  an 
ementary  analysis  or  to  determine  the  atomic  weight,  to  enable  us  to 
decide  regarding  the  presence  of  lactic  acid.  [Scherer  has  recentlj^ 
published  an  excellent  memoir  "  On  the  recognition  of  small  quanti- 
ties of  lactic  acid  in  animal  matters,"  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Yerhandlungen  der  physicalisch-medicinischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Wiirzburg, 
1854.     After  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminous  matters,  either  by  heat, 
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or  where  this  is  not  eflFectual,  by  alcohol,  the  filtered  fluid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  any  membranes  that  may  be  formed  being  removed.  The 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  with  baryta-water,  in 
order  to  remove  the  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  earthy 
phosphates.  The  precipitate  is  removed  by  filtration ;  the  ezceas  of 
baryta  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid  again  filtered.  The 
filtrate  is  treated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  submitted  to  distil- 
lation, in  order  to  separate  the  volatile  acids;  viz.,  acetic,  formiOy 
butyric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  residue  left  in  the  retort  is  very 
much  concentrated,  treated  with  strong  alcohol,  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  days.  The  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda  being  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  crystallize  and  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  add 
fluid  is  then  decanted,  and,  after  the  addition  of  milk  of  lime,  the 
alcohol  is  evaporated  or  distilled ;  we  then  filter  while  still  warm,  and 
remove  the  excess  of  insoluble  hydrate  of  lime  and  the  sulphate  of  lime 
that  has  been  formed,  and  allow  the  filtered  neutral  solution  to  stand  for 
some  days.  If  the  fluid  should  still  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction  from 
the  presence  of  dissolved  hydrated  lime  in  it,  this  may  be  removed  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it  and  subsequent  ebullition,  when 
the  lime  will  be  thrown  down  as  a  bicarbonate. 

If  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  be  not  too  small,  and  if  there  \>e  not  too 
much  colored  extractive  matter,  the  lactate  of  lime  usually  crystallixee 
in  a  few  days  in  wart-like  clusters.  If,  however,  these  crystals 'do  not 
appear,  we  evaporate  the  whole  fluid  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  mix 
it  with  strong  alcohol,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  which 
must  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm  situation.  A  resinous  deposit, 
almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  consisting  of  a  combination  of  lime 
with  extractive  matter,  is  generally  soon  formed.  After  the  alcoholio 
solution  has  now  become  clear,  we  pour  it  into  a  vessel  with  a  cover,  and 
gradually  add  small  quantities  of  ether.  The  lactate  of  lime,  if  present 
even  in  mere  traces,  separates  in  the  form  of  delicate  white  threads  and 
soft  crystalline  masses,  which,  after  being  dried  upon  filtering  paper  and 
recrystallized  from  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  hot  water,  may  be 
subjected  to  any  further  investigation  that  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary.— G.  B.  D.] 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — The  doubts  regarding  the  nature  of  the  free  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  have  given  rise  to  a  great  number  of  investigations  on  this 
point.  Prout^  and  Braconnot*  believed  that  their  experiments  showed 
that  the  gastric  juice  contained  no  lactic  acid,  but  only  hydrochloric 
acid.  Subsequently,  I  thought  that  I  had  satisfactorily  proved*  the  ex- 
istence of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of  various  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals,  by  obtaining  from  it  several  of  the  lactates,  and 
referred  the  occurrence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  simply  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  metallic  chlorides  by  the  lactic  acid  during  the  evaporation 

» Phil.  Trans,  for  1824,  p.  46. 
«  Ann.  de  Chim.  T.  69,  p.  848. 

*  First  edition  of  this  work,  1840  Bd.  1,  S.  284.  Bericht  iiber  d.  Fortschritte  der 
phjsiol.  a.  path.  Ch.  im  J.  1842.    Leipzig.  S.  10. 
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or  distillation  of  the  gastric  juice.  Hunefeld^  supported  this  view.  A 
period  now  arrived  when  Liebig  totally  denied  that  lactic  acid  occurred 
in  any  of  the  animal  fluids,  and,  consequently,  in  examining  the  gastric 
jxdce  of  a  criminal  immediately  after  he  had  been  beheaded,  Enderlin^ 
was  just  as  unable  to  detect  lactic  acid,  as  he  has  been  to  find  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  blood-ash.  Blondlot,^  also,  in  examining  pure  gastric 
juice  from  dogs,  found  no  lactic  acid,  and  ascribed  the  acid  reaction  of 
the  fluid  to  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  while  Lassaigne,^  in  opposition  to 
this  view,  attempted  to  prove  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid. 
Subsequently,  experiments  have  been  instituted  by  Bernard  and  Bar- 
reswil,*  Pelouze,®  and  Thomson,^  which  have  led  bX[  these  chemists  to 
believe  that  they  have  proved  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  pure  gastric 
juice.  Very  recently  P  prepared  the  lactates  from  a  larger  amount  of 
pure  ^stric  juice  than  had  hitherto  been  employed,  and  obtained  them 
in  such  quantities  that  I  was  enabled  to  make  an  ultimate  analysis  of 
several  of  them,  and  to  determine  the  atomic  weight,  which  proved  that 
the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  perfectly  identical  with  lactic  acid.  I 
found  that  pure  gastric  juice,  even  on  mere  evaporation  in  vacuo, 
undoubtedly  developes  hydrochloric  acid  (in  one  case  it  amounted  to 
0*126®),  but  that  there  is  then  always  an  acid  residue  left,  which,  be- 
sides free  lactic  acid,  contains  lactate  of  lime  and  alkaline  chlorides ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  there  are  in  the  gastric  juice  both  free 
lactic  acid  and  lactates,  in  addition  to  free  hydrochloric  acid. 

According  to  my  observations,  chloride  of  calcium,  but  not  chloride  of 
sodium  fas  Bernard  and  Barreswil  maintain),  is  decomposed  during 
evaporation  with  free  lactic  acid,  even  in  vacuo  ;  hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  pure  gastric  juice  should  deyelope  vapors  in  vacuo,  which,  when 
passed  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  should  form  chloride  of  silver. 
I  must  further  remark,  that  the  lactates  obtained  from  the  pure  gastric 
juice,  as  well  as  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  had  not  the  composi- 
tion of  the  a  lactic  acid,  but  that  of  the  b  lactic  acid  obtained  from  sugar. 
Bernard  and  Barreswil  allege,  in  opposition  to  Prout's  opinion,  that 
pure  gastric  juice  is  rendered  decidedly  turbid  by  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  while  an  equal  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  a  solution 
of  lime  containing  only  To*5uth  part  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  causes  no 
precipitate.  Further,  starch,  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  loses 
its  property  of  being  colored  blue  by  iodine,  while  lactic  acid  does  not 
induce  this  change.  On  boiling  a  solution  of  a  lactate  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  and  starch,  the  properties  of  the  last-named  body 
remain  unafiected :  starch  boiled  with  gastric  juice  retains  the  property 
of  being  colored  blue  by  iodine. 

Although  Schmidt  long  ago  communicated  to  me  that  in  his  experi- 
ments he  was  unable  to  &id  any  trace  of  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric  juice 
of  dogs,  I  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  it  occurs  in  the  gastric  juice  and  those  under  which  it  is  absent* 

>  Ghemie  u.  Medicin.    Bd.  2,  S.  81  ff.        >  Ann.  d.  Cli.  a.  Pharm.    Bd.  46,  S.  128. 

*  Traits  analytique  de  la  Digestion.    Paris  et  Nancy.  1848.  p.  244. 
«  Joim.  de  Chim.  m4d.  T.  10,  p.  78  et  189. 

*  Jonm.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.  Jany.  1885.  p.  49. 

*  Compt  rend.  T.  19,  p.  1227.  ''Philos.  Mag.  8d  series.  Vol  26,  p.  420. 
■  Beriohte  d.  Qesellsohaft  d.  Wiss.  lu  Leipz.  Bd  1,  S.  100-105. 
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Gircamstances  having  prevented  me  from  providing  myself  with  a  dog 
with  a  gastric  fistula,  for  the  purpose  of  repeatmg  the  experimental 
I  collected  the  gastric  juice  of  fourteen  dogs  which  had  been  oon* 
demned  to  death  by  the  police ;  they  had  been  fed  with  horsefleaii 
some  (from  8  to  16)  hours  before  they  were  destroyed,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  their  death  they  were  fed  with  fatty  bones.  The 
stomachs  of  most  of  the  dogs  contained  no  remains  of  the  flesh,  bat 
merely  fraraients  of  bones.  The  most  decided  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid  in  this  gastric  juice  was  obtained  from  the  form  and  the 
characters  of  its  salts,  as  well  as  from  its  saturating  capacity.  SinoOi 
moreover,  the  conditions,  observed  by  Schmidt  were  also  observed  in  this 
investigation,  there  could  be  the  less  doubt  that  in  this  case  there  was 
present  not  merely  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  also  a  considerable 
quantity  of  free  lactic  acid.  On  treating  the  gastric  juice  with  lime-- 
water,  crystals,  perfectly  resembling  those  of  lactate  of  lime,  exhibited 
themselves  on  the  evaporation,  in  vacuo,  of  the  portion  insoluble  in 
spirit :  even  if  all  the  chloride  of  calcium  were  not  extracted  by  alcohol, 
and  if  the  transition  of  the  acid  to  the  magnesia,  protoxide  of  iron,  or 
oxide  of  zinc  or  of  cbpper,  did  not  allow  us  to  recognize  the  acid,  we 
might  have  concluded  that  these  crystals  were  "  hydi^ated  chloride  of 
calcium  and  lime,"  but  the  determination  of  the  saturating  capacity  firom 
the  magnesian  salt  removed  all  doubt. 

In  accordance  with  my  former  investigations  I  also  found  less  hydro- 
chloric acid  than  Schmidt,  namely,  onljr  O'llSg,  while  Schmidt  never 
found  less  than  O'lTlg  even  in  gastric  juice  which  was  mixed  with  saliva; 
in  addition  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  there  was,  however,  also  0.8918  of 
free  lactic  acid  present  (11*682  grammes  of  gastric  juice  saturating  0*027 
of  a  gramme  of  baryta). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  we  consider  Schmidt's  well-known  accu- 
racy as  a  chemist,  that  in  the  cases  which  he  analyzed  the  gastric  juice 
contained  no  lactic  acid,  and  that  it  was  replaced  by  free  hydrochloric 
acid.  Amongst  other  points,  Schmidt  determined  the  amount  of  chlo- 
rine in  the  fresh  gastric  juice  by  strong  acidulation  with  nitric  acid  and 
by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  precipitate  was  free  from 
organic  matter ;  after  the  excess  of  silver  had  been  removed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  solution  (which  had  been  freed  from  the  chloride 
of  silver  by  filtration),  it  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  incinerated,  and  the 
bases  combined  with  chlorine  were  analyzed :  the  amount  of  these  bases 
which  was  foimd  was  not  sufScient  to  saturate  all  the  hydrochloric  acid 
calculated  from  the  chloride  of  silver  that  was  found.  If  now  the  free 
acid  of  a  quantity  of  the  same  gastric  juice  were  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  or  with  lime-  or  baryta-water,  it  follows  tiiat 
exactly  so  much  potash,  lime,  or  baryta  was  required  for  saturation,  as 
had  been  previously  calculated  for  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  above 
the  bases  in  the  chloride  of  silver ;  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  if 
alkaline  lactates  had  been  associated  with  the  alkaline  chlorides  in  the 
gastric  juice. 

Various  authors  have  assumed  that  alkaline  lactates  are  present  in 
normal  salivay  and  have  referred  the  acid  reaction  which  is  occasionally 
noticed  in  that  fluid  to  the  presence  of  free  lactic  acid,  but  in  the  small 
amount  of  solid  residue  which  is  left  by  the  saliva,  I  have  never  been 
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able  to  establish  with  certainty  the  presence  of  lactates,  even  when 
operating  on  considerable  quantities  (obtained  both  from  man  and  from 
the  horse^;  I  had,  however,  an  opportunity  of  collecting  large  quantities 
of  the  saliva  of  a  patient  laboring  under  luiabetes  melUtus,  and  in  this 
case  I  convinced  myself  beyond  all  doubt  of  the  presence  of  free  lactic 
add. 

In  all  the  cases  of  Diabetes  mellitus  which  I  have  observed,  the  saliva 
has  had  an  acid  reaction :  associated  with  this  symptom  and  with  intense 
thirst,  we  sometimes  find  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  which  we  have 
thus  a  good  opportunity  of  analyzing.  As  the  saliva  of  such  patients 
sometimes  (but  not  always)  contains  sugar,  I  took  care  that  it  should 
flow  directlv  from  the  mouth  into  alcohol,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible 
formation  of  lactic  acid  from  the  sugar.  The  zinc-salt  which  was  obtained, 
showed  very  distinctly  the  crystalline  form  of  the  lactate. 

Notwithstanding  the  assumed  neutralizing  property  of  the  bile,  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestines  of  herbivorous,  carnivorous,  and  omnivo- 
rous animals,  always  exhibit  an  acid^  reaction,  which,  however,  dimi- 
nishes towards  the  ileum ;  the  acid  reaction  is  strongest  in  the  duodenum, 
especially  in  herbivorous  animals.  That  the  acid  reaction  here  depends 
on  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  may  be  most  readily  shown  in  the  horse, 
in  whose  duodenum  we  find  lactate  of  lime  and  free  lactic  acid,  especially 
after  the  ingestion  of  amylaceous  food. 

YHiether  the  acid  reaction  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  fasting  animals 
depends  on  lactic  acid,  cannot  with  certainty  be  decided,  in  consequence 
of  the  small  quantities  in  which  it  can  be  collected. 

I  have  repeatedly  allowed  the  contents  of  the  duodenum  of  a  recently 
killed  horse  (healthy,  and  killed  either  in  consequence  of  an  accident  or 
from  its  being  afiected  with  malleus)  to  flow  directly  into  alcohol,  and 
after  filtering  the  fluid  while  hot,  and  concentrating  it,  I  have  obtained 
a  white  granular  sediment,  which,  under  the  microscope,  exhibited  the 
well-known  double-brush  form  of  lactate  of  lime :  a  quantity  collected 
for  analysis  contained  28*97^  of  water,  and  in  the  anhydrous  state, 
26-881g  of  lime,  82-9828  of  carbon,  and  4-618g  of  hydrogen;  this  salt 
was  therefore  b  lactate  of  lime.  The  lactic  acid  was  separated  in  the 
ordinary  manner  from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  the  magnesian  and  zinc 
salts  were  crystallometrically  examined  and  quantitatively  analyzed,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  this 
fluid. 

Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,^  and  Valentin,*  attribute  the  acid  reaction  of 
the  mucus  of  the  small  intestines  to  lactic  acid,  because  this  mucus,  on 
incineration,  yields  an  ash  aboimding  in  carbonates,  which,  at  all  events, 
could  not  be  the  case  to  such  a  degree,  if  the  free  acid  of  this  mucus 
were  a  mineral  acid. 

Moreover,  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  have  often  an  acid  reac- 
ti<m,  and  indeed  constantly  after  the  use  of  vegetable  food :  in  two  cases 
in  which  I  was  able  to  collect  large  quantities  of  these  contents  from  a 
preternatural  anus  in  the  ascending  colon,  I  obtained  quite  sufficient 
lactic  acid  to  test  crystallometrically  the  zinc  and  magnesian  salts. 

s  YerdMimg.    Bd.  1,  8.  849.       *  Lehrb.  d.  Physiol,  d.  Mensolien.     Bd.  1,  S.  848. 
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The  fluid  secreted  by  the  large  intestine  (and  indeed  by  the  lower  por^ 
tion  of  the  ileum)  has  always  an  alkaline  reaction;  hence  the  outer  parts 
of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  are  for  the  most  part  neutral  or 
alkaline ;  after  the  use  of  vegetable  food  the  inner  portion  is,  however, 
always  acid,  as  was  ascertained  by  Steinhauser.^ 

TVnether  lactates  constantly  occur  in  the  chyle  must  for  the  present 
remain  undecided.  In  the  chyle  obtained  in  two  cases  from  the  thoracic 
duct  of  the  horse  (one  horse  having  been  fed  with  oats  two  hours  before 
he  was  killed,  and  the  other  with  starch-balls),  lactic  acid  was  recognised 
with  certainty. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  the  investigation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  lym^ 
or  blood,  we  must  be  careful  in  reference  to  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids ; 
and,  consequently,  after  the  separation  of  the  pure  lactic  acid  b^  ether, 
the  extract  should  be  boiled  with  water  to  remove  the  non-volatile  fatirr 
acids,  and  the  solution,  when  cooled,  should  be  filtered ;  the  lactic  acid 
should  then,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described,  be  transferred  to 
baryta,  from  this  to  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  the  latter  to  oxide  of 
zinc,  so  as  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  volatile  fatty  acids.  This 
investigation  leaves  no  doubt  regarding  the  existence  of  lactates  in  the 
chyle  of  horses  during  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  food. 

1^0  one  has  yet  definitely  established  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
lymphy  although  its  presence  in  the  fluid  is  by  no  means  improbable ; 
since,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  Marchand  and  Colberg,* 
as  well  as  Geiger  and  Schlossberger,^  found  much  carbonated  alkali  in 
the  ash  afforded  by  lymph,  whose  albuminous  constituents  were  removed 
previously  to  incineration,  and  whose  reaction  was  scarcely,  or  not  at  all, 
alkaline,  we  cannot  readily  perceive  in  what  other  way  than  through  the 
lymph  the  large  quantities  of  the  lactic  acid  formed  in  the  muscles  can 
be  carried  away. 

The  recognition  of  lactates  in  healthy  blood  is  just  as  difficult  or  im- 
possible as  that  of  urea  in  the  same  fluid.  It  is  probable  that  we  shall 
never  obtain  a  positive  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  alkaline  lactates 
in  healthy  blood  by  direct  experiment,  but  the  simplest  induction  proves 
that  they  must  be  present  there,  even  if  they  only  remain  in  it  for  a 
very  short  period.  We  know  from  numerous  experiments  how  rapidly 
effete  matters,  and  especially  salts  of  easy  solubility,  are  removed  from 
the  animal  organism  by  the  kidneys;  we  know  with  what  extreme 
rapidity  iodide  of  potassium  appears  in  the  urine  after  it  has  been  swal- 
lowed ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  only  on  that  account  that  urea  has  not 
yet  been  detected  in  healthy  blood  (notwithstanding  the  assertions  of 
certain  persons),  for  its  sojourn  in  tne  blood  is  so  very  short  that  the 
quantitjr  occurrmg  in  that  fluid  at  the  same  time  is  scarcely  to  be  reooff- 
nized  with  our  present  chemical  appliances  (Marchand).*  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  has  never  yet  been 
demonstrated,  with  all  the  necessary  scientific  accuracv,  in  normal  blood, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  removed  from  the  circulating  fluid 

<  Experimenta  nonnulla  de  sensibilitate  et  functionibus  intestlni  crassi.    Diss,  inane. 
Lips.     1842. 
2  Poggend.  Ann.     Bd.  48,  S.  626.  •  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Med.    Bd.  5,  S.  894. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ch.    Bd.  11,  8.  149. 
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in  more  ways  than  one.  The  combustion  of  the  alkaline  lactates — that 
18  to  say,  their  conversion  into  alkaline  carbonates — exceeds  in  rapidity 
and  extent  their  passage  into  the  urine.  Until  we  can  prove  that  the 
lactic  acid,  which  is  accumulated  in  large  quantity  in  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  is  found  in  the  chyle  and  in  the  lymph,  undergoes  decompo- 
sition on  the  spot,  we  must  assume  that  it  passes  into  the  blood,  and  the 
more  so  because  we  well  know  that  chemical  analysis  has  not  yet  attained 
such  a  degree  of  accuracy  as  to  enable  us  to  demonstrate  the  presence 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood  with  due  scientific  precision.  In  what  other 
way  than  through  the  blood  could  the  lactic  acid  of  the  chyle  or  the 
muscular  fibre  pass  into  the  urine  ?  Lactic  acid,  like  urea,  may  collect 
abnormally  in  such  quantities  in  the  blood  as  to  be  capable  of  detection 
by  chemical  analysis.  Scherer^  has  paid  especial  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence of  lactic  acid  in  morbid  blood ;  he  observed  that,  during  an  epi- 
demic of  puerperal  fever,  the  blood  had  often  an  acid  reaction,  and,  as 
this  fluid  frequently  contained  only  free  albumen  and  no  albuminate  of 
Boda,  it  was  clear  that  it  must  contain  a  free  acid.  Scherer  certainly 
did  not  demonstrate  the  actual  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood ;  but, 
as  he  actually  separated  lactic  acid  from  the  exudations  which  were 
simultaneously  present,  and  recognized  it  by  the  form  of  its  salts,  we 
cannot  reject  his  conclusion  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the  blood  was  also 
due  to  lactic  acid.  I  have  only  thrice  observed  an  acid  reaction  of  the 
blood,  under  conditions  similar  to  those  described  by  Scherer,  namely, 
in  a  case  of  pyaemia  in  a  man,  and  in  the  blood  of  two  women  (from  six 
to  ten  weeks  after  delivery).  In  no  case  could  I  obtain  sufficient  mate- 
rial to  demonstrate  the  lactic  acid  with  certainty. 

The  following  experiments,^  instituted  on  myself,  exemplify  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  lactates  in  the  blood  are  converted  into  car- 
bonates. Within  thirteen  minutes  after  taking  half  an  ounce  of  lactate 
of  soda  (calculated  as  dry),  my  urine  had  an  alkaline  reaction.  More- 
over, that  the  conversion  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  organic  acids  into 
carbonates  (as  was  first  proved  by  Wohler)  does  not  take  place  in  the 
prtmcB  mcBy  but  in  the  blood  itself,  is  proved  by  direct  experiments 
which  I  made  on  dogs,  by  injecting  various  quantities  of  lactate  of  soda 
into  the  jugular  vein ;  after  five,  and  at  latest  after  twelve  minutes,  the 
urine  exhibited  an  alkaline  reaction. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  that  lactates  exist  in  the  blood,  it  has  been 
urged  that  the  ash  of  blood  has  not  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  further, 
that  it  contains  no  alkaline  carbonates.  We  have  shown  in  another  part 
of  this  work  that  this  observation  of  Enderlin*s  has  not  been  made  or 
confirmed  by  any  one  who  has  preceded  or  succeeded  him  (see  "  Ash  of 
the  Blood,")  but  that,  on  careful  incineration,  carbonated  alkali  always 
OQCors  in  the  blood ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  be  no 
evidence  against  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  since,  on  incinerating  the 
blood,  there  is  a  combustion  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  sufficient  to 
saturate  the  alkali  previously  combined  with  lactic  acid.  Further,  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled  from  the  carbonate  by  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda, 
which  is  thus  converted  into  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda. 

>  Unterauebimgeii  zar  Pathol.    WQrzbnrg,  1848.  S.  147-194. 
*  Jahresber.  1848.    S.  10. 
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In  exudations — those,  namely,  after  puerperal  fever — Scherer*  fonnd 
both  free  and  combined  lactic  acid,  often  in  very  considerable  qnantitr. 
(In  one  case  there  was  0*105g  of  free  lactic  acid.)  In  the  exudations  in 
a  case  of  empyema,  he  found  albumen  uncombined  with  soda,  firom  which 
he  concluded  that  the  latter  had  been  abstracted  from  the  former  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  lactic  acid. 

Lactic  acid,  which  was  originally  discovered  b^  Scheele  in  milk,  does 
*not  occur  in  the  healthy  milk  of  man  and  anmiab :  it  is  only  in  an 
abnormal  state,  or  after  a  strictly  animal  diet,  that  milk  which  reddens 
litmus  and  probably  contains  lactic  acid,  is  secreted.  It  is  only  after 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  that  healthy  milk  acquires  an  acid  reaction, 
which  is  dependent  on  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  from  the  sugar  of 
milk  by  fermentation. 

It  is  now  forty-two  years  since  Berzelius'  recognized  the  existence  of 
free  lactic  acid  in  the  muscular  fluid ;  and  no  one  who  has  repeated  the 
experiments  of  this  most  faithful  and  accurate  experimentalist,  can  con- 
found this  acid  with  any  other,  since  its  properties,  and  those  of  its 
salts,  have  been  made  known  by  more  recent  investigations.  Berzelins 
did  not  deem  it  necessary  at  that  time  to  confirm  the  proof  of  the  pre- 
sence of  lactic  acid  in  this  fluid  by  an  elementary  analysis,  although  he 
might  readily  have  made  one.  Liebig,  so  long  as  he  relied  on  the  inves- 
tigations of  his  pupils,  absolutely  denied  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in 
the  living  animal  body;  but  on  instituting  and  publishing  his  own 
admirable  inquiry  respecting  the  fluids  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  animals, 
he  could  no  longer  question  its  presence  in  the  muscular  fluid,  and  even 
admitted  its  existence  in  the  gastric  juice.  Moreover,  the  free  add 
exists  in  so  preponderating  a  quantity  in  the  muscles,  that  Liebig  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  alkali  of  all  the 
alkaline  fluids  of  the  animal  body.  Berzelius  thought  that  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  amount  of  free  lactic  acid  in  a  muscle  is  proper^ 
tional  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  previously  exercised. 

I  have  likewise  detected  lactic  acid  with  certainty  in  the  juice  of  the 
smooth  muscles ;'  and  Scherer  has  recently  detected  its  presence  in  the 
juice  of  the  spleen*  and  in  leucaemic  blood.*  In  our  investigations  on  the 
sweat  both  Schottin  and  myself  failed  in  detecting  it  either  in  the 
healthy  or  morbid  fluid.  Robin  and  VerdeiP  have  recently  found  lactate 
of  lime  in  large  quantity  in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  and  L&ssaigne^ 
believes  that  he  has  found  lactate  of  soda  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  a  calf. 

Berzelius  separated  the  lactic  acid  from  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  the 
animal  fluids  in  the  following  manner.  The  alkalies  having  been  pre- 
cipitated by  tartaric  acid,  the  filtered  acid  solution  was  digested  with 
carbonate  of  lead ;  the  alcoholic  solution  of  lactate  of  lead,  having  been 
separated  from  the  other  lead-salts  by  filtration,  was  then  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  left  the  lactic  acid  in  solution  contami* 

>  Op.  cit 

>  Lehrb.  d.  Ch.  Bd.  9,  S.  573 ;  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  1,  S.  1 ;  Jahreaber.  Bd.  87. 
8.  586-694. 

*  Walther,  Diss,  inang.  Med.     Lips.  1861. 

*  Verhand  d.  phys.-med.  Oes.  zu  Wurzburg.  Bd.  2,  S.  299. 

ft  Ibid.  Vol.  2,  p.  824.  >  M^m.  de  la  Sooi6U  de  Biologie,  t.  i.  p.  25. 

^  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  1850.  t.  17,  p.  295. 
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nated  merely  with  extractive  matter.  After  the  evaporation  of  the 
alcohol  the  acid  was  filtered  through  animal  charcoal,  from  which  the 
earthy  salts  had  been  separated,  and  treated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  tin, 
on  which  the  comparatively  insoluble  lactate  of  tin  was  separated.  This 
was  again  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  lactic  acid 
farther  examined. 

Anselmino,  Thenard,  and  Berzelius*  believe  that  they  have  found 
lactic  acid  and  lactate  of  ammonia  in  the  »weat. 

Berzelius^  also  conjectures  that  alkaline  lactates  exist  in  the  bile. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  alkaline  lactates  undergo 
a  transformation  in  the  blood,  it  would  naturally  follow,  that  lactic  acid, 
when  it  occurs  in  the  urine,  would  exist  there  as  an  extremely  variable 
constituent ;  and  this  assumption  is  confirmed  by  experience.  Earnestly 
as  I  formerly  maintained  the  view,  that  lactic  acid  constantly  occurs  in 
animal  urine,  and  that  the  acid  reaction  of  this  fluid  is  solely  dependent 
on  its  presence,  I  have  since  convinced  myself  that  my  earlier  modes  of 
analysis  (when  I  rested  satisfied  with  the  mere  exhibition  of  the  zinc- 
salt),  though  most  carefully  conducted,  were  open  to  deceptions  in  refe- 
rence to  tms  acid ;  but  to  maintain  that  the  urine  of  healthy  men  and 
animals  never  contains  lactic  acid,  or  lactates,  under  any  physiological 
relations,  is  to  err  just  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  more  ex- 
tended investigation  has  led  me  to  the  following  results.  In  all  cases, 
where  the  supply  of  lactates  to  the  blood  is  very  great, — ^whether  this 
depends  on  an  excess  of  acid  being  formed  in  the  muscles,  or  on  the  use 
of  a  diet  tending  to  produce  it,  or  on  an  imperfect  process  of  oxidation 
in  the  blood, — lactic  acid  may  be  detected  in  the  urine,  with  all  the  cer- 
tainty which,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  can  b^  expected  in  such 
researches.  Hence  we  can  understand  why  it  is  that,  in  the  urine  of 
the  same  individual,  lactic  acid  may  on  one  day  be  present  and  on  an- 
other absent ;  why,  in  many  persons,  no  lactic  acid  can  be  detected  in 
the  urine,  and  in  others  again  (and  especially  in  those  who  in  consequence 
of  repeate<l  catarrhs  sufier  from  partial  relaxation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
and  yet  often  think  themselves  perfectly  well)  it  is  constantly  present  in 
the  urine ;  why  stall-fed  animals,  living  on  amylaceous  fodder,  excrete 
lactic  acid  by  the  kidneys  (and  in  part  also  by  the  mammary  glands), 
while  under  other  conditions  this  acid  cannot  be  discovered  m  their 
nxine ;  and  why,  finally,  in  most  febrile  diseases,  lactic  acid  may  be  re- 
oognized  in  the  urine. 

The  details  of  these  investigations,  which  will  be  given  in  another 
place,  afford  numerous  confirmations  of  the  experiments  which  I  formerly 
mstitnted  on  the  urine.^  Berzelius,^  during  his  later  years,  entertained 
no  doubt  regarding  the  correctness  of  the  results  which  he  had  so  long 
before  obtained,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine. 
Booflsingault'  has  quite  recently  found  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  pigs 
fed  with  potatoes,  as  well  as  in  that  of  cows  and  horses.  (In  the  urine 
of  tiie  horse  he  found  l*128g  of  lactate  of  potash,  and  0*88ig  of  lactate 
of  soda.) 

I  Lelirb.  d.  Gh.    Bd.  9,  S.  898.  «  Ibid.    S.  298. 

*  Joimu  f.  prakt  Ch.  Bd.  26,  S.  1,  and  Bd.  27,  S.  257;  HandwOrterb.  d.  Physiol. 
Bd.  2,  S.  10.  «  Jahresber.    Bd.  27,  S.  690. 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phjs.    8  S«r.  T.  16,  p.  97-1 U. 
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In  accordance  with  this  view  is  the  almost  universal  occnrrence  of  lac- 
tic acid  in  urine  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime,  bo 
that,  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  a  specimen  of  urine,  a  conclumoa 
may  orten  be  drawn  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of  lactic  acid. 
Hence  in  those  diseases  in  which  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  as  in  pulmonary  emphysema,  disturbances  of  the  nervous 
system,  rachitis,  &c.,  lactic  acid  is  always  associated  with  this  salt. 
Scherer*  and  Marchand*  have  sometimes  observed  a  considerable  aug- 
mentation of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  in  rachitic  children,  and  I  have  also 
noticed  it  in  the  osteomalacia  of  adults. 

In  determining  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  we  must  always  employ 
fresh  urine  if  we  wish  to  draw  any  conclusion  regarding  the  composition 
of  the  renal  secretion.  The  admirable  investigations  of  Scherer*  regard- 
ing urinous  fermentation  were  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  there  is  a  gradual  augmentation  of  the  free  acid  when  the 
urine  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  lactic  acid  must  then  be  formed 
from  some  unknown  matter, — probably  from  what  we  term  an  extractive 
matter.  P  had  formerly  observed  something  similar  occur  in  diabetic 
urine,  since,  when  freshly  passed,  I  always  found  it  neutral,  although 
subsequently  it  became  acid ;  in  consequence,  however,  of  diabetic  urine 
containing  sugar,  these  experiments  were  of  less  weight  than  those  of 
Scherer.  We  may  hence  fairly  conclude,  that  the  urine,  after  its  excre- 
tion from  the  kidneys,  undergoes  a  similar  acidification  in  the  bladder ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  lactic  acid  which  is  often  found  in  the  urine 
discharged  from  that  viscus,  is  a  product  of  decomposition  which  is 
formed  externally  to  the  sphere  of  vital  activity.  If,  however,  the  occur- 
rence of  crystals  of  free  uric  acid  warrants  us  in  inferring  the  existence 
of  the  lactic  fermentation,  it  is  only  very  seldom  that  it  can  occur  in  the 
bladder;  for  the  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  which  urine,  on  its  emission 
from  that  organ,  contains  free  uric  acid — the  statement  that  has  found 
its  way  into  various  books,  to  the  efiiect  that  fresh  urine  often  contains 
free  uric  acid,  being  a  very  erroneous  one.  • 

C.  Schmidt'  has  separated  lactic  acid  in  the  form  of  lactate  of  adnc 
from  the  strongly  acid  fluid  yielded  by  the  long  bones  in  a  case  of  osteo* 
malacia.  He  measured  the  angles  of  the  crystals,  and  submitted  the 
salt  to  an  elementary  analysis. 

Origin. — If  we  might  be  permitted  to  hazard  a  conjecture  regarding 
the  production  of  lactic  acid  from  its  occurrence  in  the  animal  body,  we 
should  ascribe  to  it  a  double  origip.  No  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  that 
the  lactic  acid,  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines  and  in  the  chyle 
after  the  digestion  of  vegetables,  owes  its  formation  to  the  amylaceous  or 
saccharine  matters  contained  in  the  food,  which  in  their  passage  through 
the  primce  vice  become  converted  into  that  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as 
takes  place  in  the  fermentation  of  milk.  But  the  true  genesis  of  the 
lactic  acid,  which  accumulates  in  such  large  quantity  in  the  muscles,  is 
not  so  immediately  obvious :  we  may  certainly  assume  that  the  lactic 

»  Unterguchnngen  i.  Pathol.     S.  74,  flF.  «  Lehrbuoh  d.  phys.  Ch.     S.  105. 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  42,  8.  171 ;  and  Unters.  z.  Pathol.  S.  1>16. 
^  De  urina  diabetica.  Diss,  inaug.     Lips.  1885. 
»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.    Bd.  61,  8.  802-806. 
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acid  formed  in  the  primoe  vice  from  vegetables  is  especially  attracted  by 
some  mechanical  or  chemical  influence  of  the  muscular  fibre,  and  is  ac- 
cumulated there  to  serve  certain  definite  purposes ;  but  this  view  is  in 
some  measure  opposed  by  the  circumstances,  that  the  muscles  of  carnivo- 
rous animals  contain  as  much  lactic  acid  a^  those  of  herbivorous  animals, 
and  that  free  lactic  acid  is  always  found  in  the  urine  of  carnivora  and  of 
men,  when  living  on  a  strictly  animal  diet,  which  would  scarcely  be  the 
case  if  the  acid  conveyed  to  tne  muscles  solely  proceeded  from  the  lactic 
acid  contained  in  the  flesh  which  had  been  taken  as  food.  But  if  we 
regard  the  lactic  acid  of  the  juice  of  flesh  merely  as  a  product  of  meta- 
morphosis which  is  formed  while  the  muscular  fibre  is  discharging  its 
function  (t.  e.  during  the  contraction  of  muscle),  the  only  objection  to 
the  view,  that  this  acid  proceeds  from  the  decomposition  of  the  muscular 
substance  itself,  is,  that  hitherto  lactic  acid  has  not  been  produced  either 
by  fermentation  or  otherwise  from  any  nitrogenous  animal  matter,  either 
albuminous  or  gelatinous.  We  should,  however,  not  make  much  progress 
in  our  physiological  inquiries,  if  we  set  down  as  impossible  all  the  processes 
which  we  happen  not  yet  to  have  recognized  external  to  the  living  body. 
Recent  investigations  respecting  the  various  modes  of  decomposition  and 
the  products  of  albuminous  bodies  show,  that  a  partial  conversion  of  al- 
buminous matter  into  lactic  acid  is  by  no  means  an  absurd  impossibility; 
for  Guckelberger,*  who  found  aldehyde  among  the  products  of  oxidation 
of  albuminous  bodies,  points  out,  that  in  these  substances  ther^  must  be 
hidden  a  group  of  atoms,  from  which  sugar  of  milk  or  lactic  acid  might 
be  produced.  He  further  proved,  experimentally,  that  sugar  of  milk 
with  chromic  acid  also  yields  aldehyde ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Engel- 
hardt  found  aldehyde  of  acetic  acid  among  the  products  of  distillation  of 
lactate  of  copper.  We  have  already  directed  attention  to  the  analogy 
existing  between  lactic  acid  and  that  frequent  product  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  animal  matter,  metacetonic  acid.  Hence  it  would  be  not  at  all 
surprising  if  lactic  acid  were  in  some  manner  obtained  from  the  gelatin- 
ous or  protein  compounds. 

Moreover,  this  view  is  supported  by  the  consideration,  that,  besides 
lactic  acid,  creatine,  which  is  found  in  the  muscular  fluid,  is  often  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  of  muscular  substance,  since  otherwise  it  would  be 
found  in  other  places  besides  the  urine.  Moreover,  according  to  Liebig's 
discovery,  creatine  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  urea  and  sarcosine,  a 
substance  isomeric  with  lactamide :  hence  there  would  be  nothing  incon- 
gruous in  assuming,  that  in  the  natural  metamorphosis  of  creatine  in  the 
animal  body,  where  no  sarcosine  is  found,  the  creatine  is  still  decomposed 
into  urea ;  but  that,  in  place  of  sarcosine,  there  is  an  abstraction  of  water, 
and  that  lactic  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed — in  which  case,  however, 
we  should  have  to  explain  what  becomes  of  the  ammonia.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  lactic  acid  passes  into  the  muscular  substance 
firom  the  blood,  where  it  is  so  easily  and  rapidly  consumed ;  yet  such 
must  be  the  case,  if  it  comes  from  the  acid  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal 
from  amylaceous  food. 

Finally,  after  the  discovery  made  by  Redtenbacher,  that  glycerine  is 
convertible  into  metacetonic  acid,  there  seems  to  be  something  attractive 

>  Ann.  d.  Cb.  u.  Pharm.    Bd.  64,  S.  99. 
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in  the  hypothesis  that  glycerine,  which,  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
fats,  obviously  undergoes  an  independent  change,  is  converted  into  lactic 
acid,  which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  allied  to  metacetonic  acid.  As 
we  have  no  probable  conjectures  regarding  the  further  course  of  the 
haloid  base  of  the  fats  in  the  animal  body,  it  is  possible  that  these  sub- 
stances may  contribute,  through  their  base,  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  above  sketch  of  the  occurrence  of  lactic 
acid  in  the  animal  body,  to  restrict  ourselves  most  rigidly  to  established 
facts,  and  we  have  rejected  all  those  of  our  o¥m  experiments  on  whioh 
the  slightest  doubt  appeared  to  rest ;  without  referring  to  authorities,  we 
have  allowed  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  have  attached  as 
little  credit  to  the  negative  assertions  of  Liebig,  as  to  the  older  experi- 
ments of  Berzelius,  regarding  the  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in  bile,  sweaty 
&c.,  with  that  impartiality  which  becomes  every  one  wishing  to  be  an 
honest  scientific  observer.  We  shall  now  consider  the  advantages  whioh 
may  accrue  to  the  animal  organism  from  the  occurrence  of  lactic  acid  in 
this  or  that  organ,  without  any  reference  to  the  views  and  errors  which 
we  formerly  maintained.  Although  we  no  longer  regard  lactic  acid  as 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  relation  to  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  animal  tissues,  it  is  yet  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  physiologists,  it  is  moreover  obvious  that  questions  regarding 
the  function  of  a  substance  in  the  animal  body,  can  never  receive  more 
than  a  hypothetical  answer ;  for  purposes  may  indeed  be  conjectured  or 
understood,  but  they  cannot  be  palpably  demonstrated.  If,  therefore^ 
we  judge  of  the  physiological  importance  of  an  animal  substance  on 
hypothetical  grounds,  we  do  not  necessarily  adopt  lax  and  untenable 
illusions  of  the  fancy,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  logical  conclusions. 

Uses. — In  ascribing  to  lactic  acid  an  essential  influence  on  the  dige^^ 
tion  of  nitrogenous  food,  our  opinion  is  based,  not  on  a  mere  conjecture 
derived  from  the  constant  occurrence  of  this  acid  in  the  gastric  juice, 
but  on  the  result  of  direct  experiments'  with  artificial  digestive  fluids, 
from  which  it  appears  that  lactic  and  hydrochloric  acids  cannot  be  re- 
placed in  the  process  of  digestion,  by  any  other  animal  or  organic  acids. 
The  question  how  the  acid  acts,  will  be  entered  into  in  our  <K)servations 
on  "Digestion." 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  lactic  acid  and  lactates  found  in  the  con- 
tents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines^  are  entirely  derived  from  the  acid  of 
the  secreted  ^stric  juice ;  indeed  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  lactic  acid,  occurring  both  there  and  in  the  chyle,  may  be  traced  to 
the  conversion  of  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food  ;  we  should,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  drawing  too  general  a  conclusion,  if  we  assumed 
that  all  the  starch  and  all  the  sugar  of  the  food  must  be  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  in  order  that  the  functions  of  the  organism  may  be  duly  ful- 
filled. In  the  course  of  our  subsequent  physiological  considerations,  we 
shall  explain  the  grounds  why  we  cannot  accept  this  view,  notwithstand- 
ing that  it  is  apparently  supported  by  positive  observations.  This  much 
is,  however,  supported  by  facts,  that  a  portion  of  these  substances  is 
actually  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  passes  into  the  blood  in  the  form 
of  alkaline  lactates.     If  we  adopt  Liebig's  ingenious  division  of  food, 

1  Beriohte  der  Gesellsoh.  der  Wiss.  lu  Leipzig.  1849. 
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into  true  food  for  nutrition  and  food  for  the  respiration,  we  know  of  no 
substitute  which  could  better  act  in  the  blood  as  food  for  the  respiration 
than  the  alkaline  lactates,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  undergo  rapid  com- 
bustion in  the  blood,  and  are  thus  converted  into  carbonated  alkali, — ^in 
a  word,  nothing  could  be  a  better  supporter  of  animal  heat  than  the 
alkaline  lactates. 

If  the  lactic  acid  in  the  fluid  saturating  the  muscles^  although  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  the  effete  muscular  tissue,  be  not  a  pure  product 
of  decomposition,  there  is  much  in  favor  of  Liebig's^  hypothesis,  that  an 
electric  tension  influencing  the  function  of  the  muscles,  is  established  by 
the  acid  muscular  juice  and  the  alkaline  contents  of  the  capillaries. 

In  the  urine  and  sweaty  lactic  acid  occurs  only  as  a  product  of  excre- 
tion ;  for  even  if,  in  some  cases,  it  may  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
earthy  constituents  of  the  urine,  its  occasional  absence  in  this  fluid 
shows  that  other  substances  effecting  that  object  are  also  present. 

I  formerly  regarded  lactic  acid  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in 
the  solution  and  transportation  of  many  of  the  animal  substances  and 
earthy  salts  of  the  animal  organism ;  but  a  more  thorough  insight  into 
the  processes  of  animal  chemistry,  has  led  me  almost  entirely  to  re- 
nounce this  view  ;  for  although  P  have  recently  convinced  myself  that 
the  solvent  power  which  lactic  acid  exerts  over  basic  phosphate  of  lime, 
far  exceeds  that  of  acetic  acid,  and  is  indeed  very  considerable — a  fact 
long  ago  asserted  by  Berzelius,'  and  directly  proved  by  the  experiments 
of  Gray  Lussac,^  but  whose  accuracy  has  been  called  in  question  by 
laebig,* — yet  I  cannot  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  albuminous 
bodies,  which  are  never  devoid  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  often  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  it,  afford  far  better  means  of  transport  for  the  bone- 
earth  in  the  animal  body  than  lactic  acid  can  do. 

How  far  my  former  view,  that  lactic  acid  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues,  can  still  be  maintained,  may 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  observations. 
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=C.H„^,03.H0. 

From  this  formula  it  is  obvious  that  these  acids  stand  in  a  close  alli- 
ance with  those  which  we  have  described  in  the  commencement  of  this 
work ; — ^indeed,  we  have  already  associated  them  with  the  latter  in  a 
single  group,  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  of  fatty  acids ;  but  we 
meet  here  with  the  same  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in  inor- 

Smic  chemistry,  in  the  definition  and  classification  of  the  metals, 
ature  recognizes  no  limits  corresponding  with  our  artificial  systems, 
but  for  the  purpioses  of  study  a  separation  or  arrangement  is  always 
useful,  provided  it  be  not  altogether  at  variance  with  nature.  These 
fatty  acids  have,  however,  certain  essential  characters,  which  distinctly 
separate  them  from  the  first-named  acids.  Independently  of  the  high 
atomic  weight  of  the  acids  we  are  now  considering,  and  of  the  circum- 
stance that  a  very  differently  constituted  group  of  fluid  acids  is  closely 
allied  to  them,  the  following  are  the  properties  which  characterize  them 

1  Op.  cit        *  Jahresb.  der  ges.  Med.  1S43,  S.  10.        >  Lehrb.  d.  Ch  Bd.  9,  S.  428. 
«  Pogg.  AniL  Bd.  81,  S.  899.  ^  Chemie  in  Anwendg.  f.  Phygiologie. 
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as  a  special  group.  At  an  ordinary  temperature  they  are  solid,  white, 
and  crystalline,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  leave  on  paper  a  fatty  spot 
which  does  not  disappear,  are  lighter  than  water,  fuse  below  lOO*',  can 
only  be  distilled  unchanged  in  vacuo,  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  again  separate  from  it  in  crystalline 
forms  as  the  solution  cools,  dissolve  readily  in  ether,  decompose  when 
heated  in  the  air,  and  are  inflammable ;  their  alcoholic  solution  only 
faintly  reddens  litmus ;  with  a  gentle  heat  they  expel  carbonic  acid  from 
its  salts ;  with  most  bases  they  form  insoluble  salts  (the  alkaline  saltB 
alone  being  soluble  in  water),  and  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  form 
acid  salts  with  bases. 

Very  few  of  these  acids  have  been  found  in  the  animal  body ;  one  of 
them,  nowever,  margaric  acid,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  all  the  fats 
yet  found  in  the  animal  body.  Associated  with  it  is  another  fatty  acid, 
stearic  acid,  whose  composition,  although  not  in  accordance  with  the 
above  formula,  approximates  so  nearly  to  it  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
produced  from  2  equivalents  of  margaric  acid,  from  which  1  equivalent 
of  oxygen  has  been  abstracted.  We  place  before  our  readers  the  whole 
group  of  these  acids  with  their  chemical  formulae,  restricting,  however, 
our  observations,  to  the  two  above-named  acids. 

Cooinio  acid, CjjUjiOj.HO. 

Laurosteario  aoid, C24H23O3.HO. 

Myristic  acid,  .        ...        .        .  C^H^OyUO. 

Palmitonic  acid, CsiUjoOs-HO. 

Palmitic  acid,  CajHgjOa.HO. 

Bogie  acid, CjjHaaOj.HO. 

Margaric  acid, C34H33O3.HO. 

Gocostearic  acid, C35H34O3.HO. 

Behenic  acid C42H41O3.HO. 

Cerotic  acid, Cft^HjjOj.HO. 

Stearic  acid, C«jHe605.2HO=:2C,4H3,0,.H(>— 0. 

Margaric  Acid. — C34H33O3.HO. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid  has  all  the  properties  which  we  have  enume- 
rated above  as  pertaining  to  this  group.  It  crystallizes  from  a  hot 
alcoholic  solution  in  groups  of  very  delicate  nacreous  needles,  which 
under  the  microscope  appear  interlaced  like  tufts  of  grass,  and  arranged 
in  ensiform  plates,  or  grouped  in  star-like  forms.  The  acid,  when 
thoroughly  dried,  fuses  at  66°  ;  even  when  most  carefully  heated  in 
vacuo,  it  can  only  be  partially  distilled  unchanged,  carbonic  acid  and 
margarone  (C33H33O)  being  always  formed ;  by  prolonged  contact  with 
nitric  acid,  it  becomes  finally  decomposed  into  succinic,  suberic,  and  car- 
bonic acids,  and  water. 

Composition. — ^According  to  the  above  formula  this  acid  contains : 

Carbon, 84  atoms,  .        .        .  75*556 

Hydrogen,      ....  88     "  ...  12-222 

Oxygen,  .        .        .        .       8     *«  .        .        .    8  889    , 

Water, 1     "  ...     8-838 
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The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  3262'5,  and 
its  saturating  capacity  =  3'065. 

Combinations. — Margaric  acid  forms  both  neutral  and  acid  compounds 
with  alkalies ;  the  acid  salts  are  principally  formed  by  the  additiou  of 
much  water  to  the  neutral  salts ;  with  oxide  of  lead  it  forms  acid,  neu- 
tral, and  basic  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble  in  petroleum  and  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  the  first  two  in  heated  alcohol. 

margaramide^  H2N.C34H33O2,  is  formed  when  olive  oil  is  digested  in 
alcohol  saturated  with  ammonia ;  it  crystallizes  in  fine,  silky,  glistening 
needles,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  ana 
ether  than  in  cold,  from  which  it  separates  in  glistening  plates ;  it  fuses 
at  60^,  and  when  ignited,  burns  like  tallow. 

On  treating  margaric  acid  with  peroxide  of  lead,  Bromeis^  obtained  a 
fatty  acid  which  separated  in  granules  and  contained  1  atom  more  of 
oxygen  than  margaric  acid ;  its  composition  being  represented  by  the 
formula  C3,H3304.H0. 

Preparation. — Since  margaric  acid,  in  the  compound  which  we  call 
margarin,  occurs  in  almost  all  vegetable  fats  (the  fatty  oils)  as  well 
as  in  the  most  common  animal  fats,  it  may  be  prepared  from  any  of  these 
sources.  The  best  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  take  the  fat  of  man  or  of 
the  pig,  or  a  vegetable  fat,  and  to  saponify  it  with  potash  so  as  to  form 
a  clear,  viscid,  soapy  solution  ;  this  must  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
which  causes  a  separation  of  a  mixture  .of  stearic,  margaric,  and  oleic 
acid ;  this  fatty  mass  must  be  then  well  washed  with  water,  dried  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  and  strongly  pressed  between  paper,  which  causes 
the  removal  of  a  great  part  of  the  oleic  acid.  The  solid  acids  must 
now  be  recrystallized  in  alcohol.  The  stearic  acid  is  the  first  to  separate 
from  the  hot  alcoholic  solution,  and  it  thus  admits  of  separation  and  re- 
moval ;  the  margaric  acid  always  separates  somewhat  later ;  in  order, 
however,  that  the  stearic  acid  may  be  perfectly  removed,  this  process 
must  be  several  times  repeated. 

We  thus  obtain  margaric  acid  with  no  impurity  beyond  a  little  oleic 
acid,  which  mav  be  removed  by  saturating  the  acids  with  an  alkali  and 

Erecipitating  with  acetate  of  lead ;  as  the  oleate  of  lead  is  soluble  in 
oiling  ether,  while  the  margarate  of  lead  is  insoluble,  we  have  an  easy 
means  of  separating  the  two  salts.  The  margarate  of  lead  must  then  be 
decomposed  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  alkaline  salt  by  a 
stronger  acid.  The  margaric  acid  which  is  thus  separated  may  be  fur- 
ther purified  by  solution  in  hot  alcohol. 

Tests. — From  the  properties,  as  well  as  from  the  mode  of  preparing 
this  acid,  we  perceive  that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  from  other  simi- 
lar acids  when  it  is  perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  with  them :  we 
may  derive  some  information  on  this  head  from  its  boiling-point ;  but  it 
is  only  by  an  elementary  analysis  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  certain  con- 
clusion. In  the  investigation  of  small  quantities,  when  a  separation  or 
an  analysis  is  out  of  the  question,  we  must  trust  solely  in  a  microscopical 
examination,  which,  however,  in  this  case  yields  by  no  means  such 
imcertain  results  as  is  generally  supposed. 

■Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  6d.  42,  8.  66. 
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Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  margaric  add  is  the 
principal  constituent  of  most  animal  fats ;  but  this  acid  is  here  ordinarily 
combined  with  the  hypothetical  haloid  base,  oxide  of  lipyl^  which,  in  its 
separation  from  this  and  similar  acids,  is  converted  into  the  well- 
known  body,  glycerine.  Of  margarin  itself  we  shall  speak  in  a  future 
part  of  this  volume,  and  we  shall  consequently  defer  for  the  present  all 
remarks  on  the  physiological  function  of  margaric  acid  and  its  organic 
salts.  But  margaric  acid  occurs  both  in  a  free  state  and  in  combinatioii 
with  alkalies  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  urine ; 
being  free  in  acid  fluids,  and  in  a  state  of  combination  in  those  with  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  it  is  always  accompanied  by  oleic  acid  or  its  salts.  Its 
presence  in  the  saliva,  in  the  blood,  in  exudations  of  all  kinds,  in  pus, 
and  in  the  bile,  is  so  easily  recognized,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
authorities  regarding  its  existence  in  these  fluids ;  moreover,  in  our  re- 
marks on  these  fluids  we  shall  return  to  this  subject.  We  will  here  only 
remark  that  it  may  also  be  discovered  in  the  solid  excrements  after  the 
use  of  vegetable  food,  and  that  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  in  de- 
jections which  have  been  caused  by  purgatives  or  mineral  waters.  As 
already  mentioned,  we  must  here  always  have  recourse  to  the  microscope, 
by  which,  independently  of  any  chemical  process,  free  margaric  acid 
may  often  be  detected  in  acid  pathological  fluids ;  thus,  in  acid  puk  dis- 
charged from  what  are  termed  cold  abscesses,  or  in  pus  in  which  acid 
fermentation  has  with  all  due  caution  been  established,  the  most  beauti- 
ful crystals  of  margaric  acid  are  formed ;  more  beautiful  indeed  than  we 
could  artificially  prepare. 

We  shall  postpone  our  observations  regarding  the  origin  of  margaric 
acid  in  the  animal  organism,  and  the  rank  im^  position  it  holds  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues,  till  we  take  into  consideration  the 
formation  and  the  physiological  importance  of  the  fats  in  the  animal  body. 

Stearic  AQiD.—C^^0y2T10 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid  crystallizes  in  white,  glistening  needles  or  leaf- 
lets, which,  however,  under  the  microscope,  appear  as  very  elongated, 
lozenge-shaped  plates,  with  the  obtuse  angles  rounded  off,  as  in  the  mi- 
croscopical whetstone-like  crystals  of  uric  acid;  these  crystals  are,  how-* 
ever,  much  longer,  and  have  a  far  shorter  transverse  diameter  than  the 
similar  crystals  of  uric  acid.  They  often  collect  at  one  spot,  the  acute 
angles  slightly  overlapping  one  another,  so  that  when  seen  under  the 
microscope  the  crystals  present  the  arrangement  of  whorl-shaped  clus- 
ters. This  acid  begins  to  fuse  at  75^,  but  again  solidifies  if  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced  to  70°.  Submitted  to  a  dry  distillation  it  yields 
hydrated  margaric  acid,  margarone,  and  an  oleaginous  carbo-hydrogen ; 
by  prolonged  digestion  with  nitric  or  chromic  acid  it  becomes  perfectly 
converted  into  margaric  acid.  In  the  cold,  stearic  acid  decomposes  the 
carbonated  alkalies  to  the  amount  of  one-half,  but  with  the  aid  of  heat 
a  perfect  decomposition  is  effected. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula,  stearic  acid  contains : 
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Carbon, 68  atoms,  .        .        .76  692 

Hydrogen,      ....  66    "  ...  12-406 

Oxygen,         ....      6    «  ...     7-519 

Water, 2    "  ...    8-888 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  dry  acid  =  6425 :  its  saturating  ca- 
pacity (if  we  regard  as  neutral  the  salt  containing  2  atoms  of  ba8e).=3'113. 

CarnbinationB, — The  neutral  alkaline  stearates  (containing  ^  atoms  of 
fixed  base)  dissolve  unchanged  in  from  10  to  20  parts  of  water ;  in  a 
very  large  quantity  of  water  they  become  decomposed,  an  acid  salt  se- 
parating, and  the  fluid  becoming  very  strongly  alkaline ;  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid  salt  reddens  litmus,  but  on  the  addition  of  water  to 
this  solution  the  reddened  litmus  again  becomes  blue.  The  compounds 
of  stearic  acid  with  all  other  bases  are  insoluble  in  water.  For  stearate 
qf  oxide  of  lipyl  (or  of  glycerin)  see  "  Stearin." 

Preparation. — ^As  this  acid  docs  not  occur  in  vegetable  fats,  and  exists 
only  in  very  small  quantity  in  most  of  the  animal  fats,  except  in  mutton 
fat,  it  is  from  this  last-named  source  that  it  is  most  advantageously  pre- 
pared ;  we  obtain  it  in  accordance  with  the  method  indicated  in  our  re- 
marks on  margaric  acid,  by  boiling  with  alcohol  of  0-83  spec.  grav.  the 
&tty  acids  separated  by  siQphuric  acid  from  the  soap  ;  this  leaves  a  re- 
sidue of  stearic  acid  tolerably  free  from  margaric  acid  ;  by  repeated  so- 
lution in  absolute  alcohol  it  becomes  purified,  till  we  finally  obtain  a 
mass  possessing  the  known  fusing-point  of  this  acid.  The  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  it  may  also  be  recommended.  Dissolve  saponified 
mutton  fat  in  6  parts  of  warm  water,  and  then  wash  it  well  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water ;  a  gradual  separation  of  a  glistening  nacrous 
mass  now  ensues,  consisting  of  bistearate  and  bimargarate  of  potash.  This 
must  be  dissolved  in  20  times  its  bulk  of  hot  alcohol,  from  which,  as  it 
cools,  the  stearate  alone  separates  ;  on  decomposing  this  salt  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  free  acid  may  be  obtained  by  remelting  it  in  water. 

TestB. — An  elementary  analysis  can  only  be  instituted  as  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  stearic  acid,  when  there  is  a  sufficiently  large  quantity  of  fat 
present  to  admit  of  the  above-mentioned  separation  of  stearic  and  mar- 
garic acids, — a  separation  which,  unfortunately,  is  only  practicable  when 
we  have  very  large  quantities  to  deal  with.  Hence  this,  the  most  cer- 
tain method,  is  only  applicable  in  determining  the  amount  of  stearin  in 
an  animal  fat.  In  dealing  with  smaller  quantities  we  must  rest  content 
with  the  microscopic  investigation  of  the  fatty  acids  separated  from  hot 
alcoholic  solutions.  In  order  to  obtain  a  scale  for  the  approximate  ratios 
of  a  mixture  of  margaric  and  stearic  acids,  Gottlieb^  has  determined  the 
fbfling-points  of  various  mixtures  of  these  acids.  His  results  are  as  follows : 

Stearic  acid.  Margaric  acid.  Fasing-point. 

1)  .     .    .     .    80  parts,  to  10  parts 66°-5 

2)  ....     26      ««  "  10      " 66°, 

8)     ....     20      ««  "  10      " 64<» 

4)  ....  16  "  **  10  *« 61° 

5)  ....  10  "  "  10  " 68° 

6)  ....  10  "  "  16  " 67° 

7)  ....  10  "  "  20  " 66°      • 

8)  ....  10  "  <•  26  « 56°-5 

9J  .    .    .    .  10  "  "  80  " 66®-8 

1  Ann.  d.  Gh.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  67,  S.  86. 
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Both  pure  margaric  and  pure  stearic  acids,  after  having  been  fused 
and  again  allowed  to  solidify,  are  perfectly  crystalline ;  stearic  acid, 
however,  forms  small  confused  crystals,  while  margaric  acid  forms  larger 
acicular  crystals ;  a  mixture  of  the  two  acids  is,  however,  in  this  state, 
far  less  crystalline,  and  presents  rather  a  porcelain-like,  opaque,  and 
brittle  appearance. 

Phyiiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — Like  margaric  acid,  stearic  acid  occurs  in  most  animal 
fats  ;  it  is,  however,  always  found  in  less  quantity  than  margaric  acid, 
and  in  some  cases  appears  to  be  altogether  absent ;  or,  at  least,  our 
present  chemical  appliances  fail  in  detectmg  it.  In  the  fat  of  the  ceUnlar 
tissue  it  exists  like  margaric  acid  in  combination  with  glycerine;  it 
never  occurs  free  unless  in  association  with  margaric  acid ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, of  much  rarer  occurrence  than  free  margaric  acid,  and  occurs  in 
much  smaller  quantity. 

Origin. — ^As  stearic  acid  is  never  found  in  vegetable  fats,  it  must  be 
primarily  formed  in  the  animal  body,  where,  indeed,  its  formation  may 
be  readily  explained.  As  it  consists  of  2  atoms  of  margaric  acid  mtnu$ 
1  atom  of  oxygen,  we  may  regard  it  as  produced  from  margaric  acid,  to 
which  it  stands,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  same  relation  as  hyposulphiiric 
acid  to  sulphuric  acid,  for  Sfi^ :  SOy={C^B.^fi^ :  (0341133)05. 

In  which  part  of  the  system  this  conversion  occurs  we  do  not  at  pre- 
sent know:  that  it  takes  place  in  the  blood  is  improbable,  because  we 
assume  that  the  fats  are  directly  oxidized  in  the  blood,  and  are  decom- 
posed into  the  oxides  of  simpler  radicals.  That  this  conversion  takes 
place  in  the  primce  vice  is,  at  all  events,  incapable  of  demonstration. 

We  shall  speak  of  the  uses  of  stearic  acid  in  the  animal  organism,  in 
our  remarks  on  the  fats  in  general. 
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=O^H„.303.HO. 

This  group  of  bodies  contains  a  far  smaller  number  of  members  than 
the  preceding  groups.  At  present  the  following  are  the  only  oily  fatty 
acids  with  which  we  are  acquainted: 

Oleic  acid, CjgH„Oj.HO. 

Eruaio  acid, O^^H^jOs-HO. 

Doeglio  acid CjgHjjOj.HO. 

Ricinoleic  dcid^  containing  the  same  group  of  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  with  5  atoms  of  oxygen  (=038H3505.HO),  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  last  of  these  acids,  which  salicylous  acid  bears  to  benzoic  acid. 

Dissimilar  as,  on  the  whole,  is  the  composition  of  the  oily  and  the  solid 
fatty  acids,  they  are  yet  similar  in  most  of  their  physical  and  even  in 
many  of  their  chemical  properties. 

Whether  campholic  acid  OaoH^yOj.HO,  and  the  two  isomeric  acids, 
campheric  acid  and  angelic  acid  =  O10H7O3.HO,  belong  to  this  group  (for 
their  composition  accords  with  the  general  formula  OmH„_303.HO)  is  as 
yet  undecided ;  several  of  their  physical  properties  (for  instance,  they 
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are  solid,  crystallizable,  and  volatUe)  do  not  accord  with  this  view,  but 
these  acids  may  possibly  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  oily  acids,  that 
the  acids  of  the  first  group  bear  to  the  solid  fatty  acids,  and  the  low 
atomic  weight  of  the  radical  may  also  be  the  cause  of  this  difference  in 
their  properties. 

Oleic  Acid.— Cj^Hj^OyHO. 
Chemical  Relationi. 

Properties. — This  body,  known  also  as  elaic  acid,  is,  when  perfectly 
pure,  and  at  a  temperature  above  +14°,  of  an  oily  consistence,  limpid, 
devoid  of  color,  taste,  and  smell,  and  exerts  no  action  on  litmus ;  at 
+  4°  it  forms  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  which,  at  the  moment  when  it 
solidifies,  strongly  contracts  and  expresses  the  still  oily  portion ;  it  is 
then  very  hard,  and  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  on 
exposing  an  alcoholic  solution  to  extreme  cold  it  crystallizes  in  long 
needles.  In  its  fluid  condition,  that  is  to  say,  as  oil,  it  rapidly  absorbs 
oxygen  and  becomes  changed.  When  heated,  it  becomes  decomposed, 
yielding  not  only  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbo-hydrogens,  but  capric 
and  caprylic  acids,  and  especially  sebacic  acid.  Finally,  on  treating 
oleic  acid  with  hyponitric  acid,  the  whole  mass  becomes  solid  and  con- 
verted into  elaidic  acid.  By  prolonged  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  oleic 
acid  yields  (according  to  Laurent^  and  Bromeis^)  the  acids  of  the  succinic 
acid  group  (CnHn_j03.H0)  namely,  suberic,  adipic,  pimelic,  and  lipic 
acid,  and,  besides  these,  oenanthylic  acid,  but  no  oxalic  acid.  With 
{bming  nitric  acid  it  yields,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Redten- 
bacher*  almost  all  the  acids  of  the  first  group  (CnHn_i03.H0). 

In  the  oily  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  oleic  acid  Schneider^ 
found  that  the  atoms  of  carbon  were  to  those  of  hydrogen  in  the  ratio 
of  6  :  5  ;  and  on  treating  these  products  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
he  obtained  the  same  volatile  acids  which  Redtenbacher  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid. 

Composition. — ^According  to  the  above  formula  this  acid  contains : 

Cftrbon, 86  atoms,        .        .  .  76-696 

Hydrogen, 83      "...  .  11-702 

Oxygen, 8      "...  .  8-611 

Water, 1      "...  .  8191 

100-000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  3412'5;  its 
saturating  capacity  =  2*930. 

CombitKUions. — The  oleates  are  soft  and  greasy,  and  do  not  crystal- 
lize ;  like  all  the  fatty  acids,  oleic  acid  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form 
add  as  well  as  basic  salts.  The  neutral  oleate  of  lead  is  a  white  powder 
which  fuses  at  80®  into  a  yellow  fluid,  and  is  distinguished,  by  its 
solubility  in  boiling  ether,  from  the  lead-salts  of  all  the  solid  fatty  acids. 

1  Ann.  d.  Chim.  et  de  Phjs.  T.  66,  pp.  154-204. 

«  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  85,  8.  86-108.  3  Ibid.  Bd.  69,  S.  41-^7. 

<  Ibid.  Bd.  70,  S.  107-121. 
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Prodticts  of  its  Metamorphosis. — Gx)ttlieb,*  who  was  the  first  to  obtain 
pure  oleic  acid,  and  who,  from  his  analyses,  deduced  the  above  formula^ 
states  that  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  and  when  freely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  this  acid  absorbs  about  20  times  its  volume  of  oxygen,  wiihr 
out  developing  carbonic  acid.  The  thick  fluid  acid  which  is  thus  formed, 
and  which  now  reddens  litmus,  contains  1  atom  more  of  oxygen  and  1 
atom  less  of  hydrogen  than  the  pure  oleic  acid,  being  represented  by  the 
formula  C35H32O4.HO.  This  acid  yields  no  sebacic  acid  on  dry  distilla- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  oleic  acid,  when  not  perfectly  pure,  that  is  to  say, 
when  changed  by  the  access  of  oxygen,  often  yields  only  very  little 
sebacic  acidy  while  the  quantities  of  capric  and  caprylic  acids  which  are 
developed,  remain  constant. 

If,  however,  oleic  acid  be  exposed  at  a  higher  temperature  to  the 
action  of  oxygen,  it  rapidly  assumes  a  rancid  odor,  becomes  yellowish 
and  more  easily  fusible,  does  not  solidify  so  perfectly  when  exposed  to 
cold,  and  its  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  Cj^HjjOj ;  hence 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation  of  the  radical  of 
margaric  acid  than  that  obtained  by  Bromeis,  and  noticed  in  page  106. 

Maidic  acid  is,  according  to  Gottlieb,  perfectly  isomeric  with  pure 
oleic  acid,  and  is  therefore  represented  by  the  formula  C3eH3503.HO.  It 
is  produced,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  from  oleic  acid  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid,  without  any  development  of  gas ;  it  crystallizes  from  an 
alcoholic  solution,  not  in  needles  like  oleic  acid,  but  in  large  plates ;  it 
fuses  at  45°,  may  be  partially  distilled  undecomposed,  dissolves  readily 
in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  strongly  reddens  litmus.  On  dry  distillation 
elaidic  acid  yields  no  caprylic  and  capric  acids,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
essentially  from  oleic  acid.  In  the  fluid  state  this  acid  abstracts  oxygen 
from  the  air,  although  less  rapidly  than  oleic  acid,  and  becomes  con- 
verted, according  to  Gottlieb,  into  a  higher  stage  of  oxidation  of  the 
same  radical,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  oleic  and  elaidic  acids, 
namely  into  (03^1133)08.  How  the  metamorphosis  of  oleic  into  elaidic 
acid  exactly  takes  place,  or  on  what  it  depends,  are  points  on  which  as 
yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Preparation. — This  acid  also  is  obtained  by  the  saponification  of 
vegetable  and  animal  fats ;  the  oleate  of  potash  is  extracted  from  the 
soap  with  cold  absolute  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  of  oleate  of  potash 
is  then  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  oleate  of  lead  (free 
from  the  margarate)  is  taken  up  from  the  dried  precipitate  by  boiline 
ether.  If  the  lead-salt,  after  the  removal  of  the  ether,  be  decomposed 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  if  the  resulting  soda-salt  be  decomposed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  somewhat  brownish  oleic  acid  mixed  with 
products  of  oxidation.  In  order  to  obtain  the  acid  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity,  we  must,  according  to  the  directions  of  Gottlieb,  treat  it  with  an 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  precipitate  it  with  chloride  of  barium :  the  baryta- 
salt  is  then  to  be  repeatedly  crystallized  in  moderately  concentrated 
boiling  alcohol,  till  it  form  a  dazzling  white  flocculent  powder,  which 
must  be  decomposed  with  tartaric  acid  and  thoroughly  washed  with 
water.     Pure  oleic  acid  mrfy  be  more  rapidly  obtained  by  causing  it  to 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  67,  S.  87-^7. 
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solidify  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  6®  or  7°,  and  then  submitting 
it  to  strong  pressure ;  as  the  above-mentioned  products  of  oxidation  of 
oleic  acid  remain  fluid,  they  become  absorbed  in  the  filtering  paper,  and 
leave  the  oleic  acid  in  a  state  of  purity.  Further,  the  water  must  only 
be  removed  while  the  oleic  acid  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acio, 
and  all  operations  upon  it  should  be  cpnducted  at  a  temperature  below 
+10%  since  it  very  rapidly  becomes  decomposed. 

Tuts. — If  it  be  required  to  test  a  fat  or  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  accu- 
rately for  oleic  acid,  we  must  first  isolate  this  acid  by  one  of  the  methods 
which  we  have  described,  and  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  at  least  tolerable 

Jurity,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  solubility  of  the  lead-salt  in 
ot  ether.  Moreover,  oleic  acid  possesses  the  distinctive  character  of 
bein^  the  only  one  either  of  the  oily  or  solid  fatty  acids  which,  on  dry 
distillation,  yields  sebacic  acid — an  acid  which  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  simultaneously  formed  capric  and  caprylic  acids  by  its  crystal- 
lizability,  and  which  we  may  easily  separate  from  them  and  recognize, 
by  forming  and  crystallizing  its  baryta-salt. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — Oleic  acid,  in  combination  with  alkalies,  exists  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  bile,  and,  in  lesser  quantity,  in  most  of  the  other 
animal  fluids,  except  the  urine :  in  combination  with  oxide  of  lipyl,  as  a 
haloid  salt,  it  occurs  in  the  fat  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and,  indeed,  where- 
ever  free  fat  is  found  in  the  animal  body. 

Uses. — ^As  the  vegetable  fats  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  richer  in 
oleate  of  oxide  of  lip^l  (olein)  than  animal  fats,  there  seems  to  be  a 
reason  for  the  assumption  that  one  of  the  uses  of  oleic  acid  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  is  to  form  the  more  solid  fats,  margaric  and  stearic  acids ; — 
a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  nature  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  air 
on  oleic  acid  (to  which  we  have  already  referred^,  and  by  its  conversion 
into  an  acid  having  the  radical  of  margaric  acid.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  expected  a  priori  that  animal  fat  would  contain  more  marga- 
rate  than  oleate  of  oxide  of  lipyl,  since  oleic  acid  or  an  oleate  is  more 
rapidly  consumed  than  margaric  acid.  We  must,  however,  here,  as  in 
many  other  departments  of  physiological  chemistry,  rather  abstain 
wholly  from  all  conjectures  than  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  astray  by 
mere  fancy.  Let  us  rather  wait  for  further  facts  to  serve  as  substrata 
on  which  to  establish  a  strictly  logical  hypothesis.  Generally  speaking, 
the  function  of  oleic  acid  in  the  animal  body  coincides  with  that  of  the 
other  fatty  acids :  but  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  a  future  part  of 
this  volume.  ^ 

Origin. — In  our  remarks  on  the  fats,  we  shall  consider  the  question 
whether  the  animal  body  possesses  the  power  of  forming  margaric  and 
oleic  adds  as  well  as  stearic  acid. 

DoEGLic  Acid. — C33H35OJ.HO. 

This  add,  which  was  discovered  by  Scharling^  in  the  train  oil  of  Ba- 
« Joum-f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  48,  S.  267-271. 
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Icena  roBtrata^  is  obtained  from  the  lead-salt  which  is  taken  np  by  ether, 
precisely  in  accordance  with  Gottlieb's  method  of  purifying  oleic  acid. 
At  +16°  it  is  perfectly  fluid,  but  solidifies  at  a  few  de^ees  above  0® : 
it  is  yellow  and  reddens  litmus ;  on  dry  distillation  it  yields  no  sebixcic 
add.  This  acid  is,  moreover,  not  combined  with  oxide  of  lipyl  in  the 
Doegling  train-oil  (at  least  it  yi.elds  no  glycerine  on  saponification),  but 

Erobably  with  doeglic  oxide,  C24H25O,  a  body  similar  to  the  ether-like 
aloid  bases,  whose  existence  and  composition  Scharling,  however,  only 
infers  from  the  analysis  of  the  unsaponified  Doegling  train-oil  and  the 
absence  of  glycerine. 

Damaluric  Acid. — Ci^HiiOj.HO. 

This  acid,  discovered  by  Stadeler,  was  found  together  with  damoleic 
acid  amongst  the  products  of  distillation  of  cows'  urine  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  an  oily  fluid  with  a  peculiar  odor,  not  unlike 
that  of  valerianic  acid,  is  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is 
slightly  soluble,  reddens  litmus  powerfully,  and  fields  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  under  the  microscope  appears  crys- 
talline. Its  silver-salt  is  not  affected  by  light ;  its  baryta-salt  is  crystal- 
lizable,  soluble  in  water,  renders  turmeric  paper  brown,  does  not  fuse 
when  heated,  and  leaves,  after  smouldering,  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the 
form  of  the  original  salt. 

Damoleic  Acid. — CagHjaO,. 

This  acid,  also  discovered  by  Stadeler,  occurs  with  damaluric  acid 
amongst  the  volatile  acids  of  cows'  urine  ;*  it  is  fluid,  heavier  than  water, 
in  which  it  is  only  slightly  soluble,  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  a  crystal- 
lizable  salt  with  baryta,  which,  however,  fuses  on  the  application  of 
heatr 
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LiTHOFELLIC  AciD. — C^oHjgO^.HO. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid  crystallizes  in  small,  six-sided,  right  prisms, 
is  readily  pulverizable,  fuses  at  205°,  and  solidifies  again  in  a  crystalline 
form,  if  it  has  not  been  too  highly  heated ;  if,  however,  this  has  been 
the  case,  it  solidifies  into  a  vitreous,  negatively  idio-electric  mass ;  in 
this  condition  it  fuses  at  105°  to  116° ;  by  solution  in,  or  mere  moist- 
ening, with  alcohol,  it  returns  to  its  former  condition,  being  difficult  to 
fuse  again ;  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  volatilizes  in  white  vapors  with 
an  aromatic  odor ;  when  inflamed  it  bums  with  a  bright,  smoky  flame ; 
it  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  in  ether ;  acetic  acid  dissolves 

>  Naehr.  d.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  z.  Gottingen,  1860,  S.  283-243. 

'  [The'aboTe  notices  of  Damaluric  and  Damoleic  acids  haye  been  introduced  into  the 
work  by  the  translator,  Dr.  Day. — Am.  £d.] 
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it  freely;  acids  precipitate  it  from  its  soluble  salts  as  an  amorphous 
coagulum. 

Composition. — ^Ettling  and  Will,^  from  their  analyses,  calculated  for 
it  the  formula  C^aHj^Og ;  Wohler,"  from  his  analyses,  deduced  the  for- 
mula C^oHjgOg;  and  Berzelius,' judging  from  the  saturating  capacity  of 
the  acid,  considers  the  formula  C^^H^O^.HO  as  the  most  correct:  hence 
it  must  be  regarded  as  containing : 

Carbon, 40  atoms,  ....  70881 

Hydrogen,         ....  86      «*  ....  10567 

Oxygen, 7      "  ....  16-422 

Water, 1      "  ....  2-640 

100000 

Hence  the  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  (accord- 
ing to  the  above  formula)  =  4150,  and  its  saturating  capacity  =  2'41. 

Combinations. — This  acid  dissolves  readily  both  m  caustic  ammonia 
and  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  on  evaporation  of  the  solution  it 
remains  free  from  ammonia ;  the  salts  of  baryta  and  lime  throw  down 
no  precipitate  from  this  solution:  moreover,  it  dissolves  readily  in 
caustic  potash,  but  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  potash  as  well  as  by 
hydrocUorate  of  ammonia ;  on  the  addition  of  the  salts  of  lead  or  silver 
to  a  saturated  potash-solution  of  this  salt  with  only  a  faintly  alkaline 
reaction,  there  is  a  white  precipitate  which,  on  warming,  becomes  plaster- 
like. Ettling  and  Will  have  obtained  a  silver-salt  which  crystallized  in 
needles ;  Wohler,  however,  only  obtained  an  amorphous  salt. 

Preparation. — This  acid,  which  was  originally  discovered  by  Gobel, 
is  extracted  from  certain  intestinal  concretions  by  hot  alcohol ;  the  solu 
tion  is  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal,  and  gradually  evaporated. 

Tests. — This  acid  may  be  recognized  with  tolerable  certainty  by  the 
properties  which  we  have  already  enumerated.  If,  however,  it  be  found 
in  other  places  than  in  intestinal  concretions,  it  should  always  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  elementary  analysis. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — According  to  the  researches  of  Merklein  and  Wohler,* 
as  well  as  those  of  Taylor,*  this  body  exists  only  in  certain  bezoars, 
wluch  are  obtained  from  the  intestines,  and  especially  from  the  stomach 
of  many  species  of  goats  inhabiting  the  East ;  other  bezoars  contain 
ellaeic  acia.^ 

Mgin. — ^Whether  lithofellic  acid  takes  its  origin  in  the  bile,  or  is 
dependent  on  the  use  of  resinous  food,  is  as  yet  undecided,  since  its 
similarity  to  the  resins  is  as  great  as  to  the  resinous  acids  of  the  bile. 
Its  analogy  with  ellagic  acid  certainly  speaks  in  favor  of  its  origin  from 
the  food;  if,  however,  Taylor's  view,  that  concretions  containing  litho- 
fellic acid  are  frequently  found  in  the  stomach,  be  confirmed,  it  is 
obvious  that  they  cannot  owe  their  origin  to  the  bile. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  89,  8.  287-244.    >  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  54,  S.  256. 

»  Jahresber.  Bd.  22,  8.  680.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  89,  S.  287. 

•Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  55,  8.  129-148. 

•  Lond.  Sdfaib.  and  Dnbl.  PhU.  Mag.  toI.  28,  pp.  192-200. 

^  [Fnnke  haa  onlj  obtained  it  in  prismatic  forms,  as  represented  in  Fig.  8.] 
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Cholic  Acid. — C^Hj^Oj-HO. 

Cfhemical  Relations. 

Properties. — This  acid  crvstallizes  in  tetrahedra,  and  more  rareW 
in  square  octohedra  (Fig.  3),  is  colorless,  glistening,  and  easily  pot- 
Fig.  8. 


Cholic  Acid. 

yerized;  the  crystals  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air;  the  acid  h 
bitter,  leaving  a  faint  sweetish  after-taste ;  it  is  soluble  in  750  parts  of 
boiling,  and  in  4000  parts  of  cold  water;  it  dissolves  very  readily  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  heated,  and  in  27  parts  of  ether.  The  acid,  in 
crystallizing  from  ether,  forms  rhombic  tablets,  and  in  this  form  it  con- 
tains 2  atoms  of  water,  while  from  alcohol  it  crystallizes  in  tetrahedra 
with  5  atoms  of  water ;  the  acid  separated  from  alcohol  by  the  addition 
of  water  contains  2  atoms  of  water,  which  it  loses  at  100°,  while  the 
tablets  only  lose  1  atom  at  that  temperature.  Moreover,  this  acid 
strongly  reddens  litmus,  fuses  at  195°,  and  at  a  higher  temperatore 
undergoes  decomposition ;  above  195°  it  loses  its  atom  of  basic  water, 
and  is  converted  into  choloidic  acid,  and  at  290°  it  becomes  converted 
into  dyslysin  (Strecker);^  when  inflamed  it  burns  with  a  clear  flame.  It 
dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  to  this  solution  we  add  a  drop  of 
syrup  (1  part  of  sugar  to  4  of  water),  the  fluid  assumes  a  beautifol  ■ 
purple-violet  tint,  u  cholic  acid  be  boiled  for  some  time  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  ceases  to  be  crystallizable,  and  is  converted  into  the  resi- 
nous choloidic  acid;  and  on  further  prolonging  the  boiling,  the  body,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  loses  its  solubility  m  alcohol  and  alkalies,  also 
parts  with  its  acid  properties  and  then  forms  dyslysin.  By  the  action 
of  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  capiic, 
caprylic,  and  cholesteric  acids,  without  yielding  oxalic  acid  or  the  vola- 
tile acids  of  the  first  group. 

Composition. — This  acid,  which  was  first  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  DemarQay,  has  been  recently  examined  with  much  care  by  Strecker.* 
»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  6P,  S.  87&-878.  «  Ibid.    Bd.  66,  S.  1-61. 
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He  found  that  it  was  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  above  formula. 
It  consequently  consists  of : 

Carbon, 48  atoms,                              70*688 

Hydrogen, 89     "    .        .                        9-659 

Oxygen, 9      "...  .      17  647 

Water, 1      "...  .        2-206 

100000 

Consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid 
=  4987*5,  and  its  saturating  capacity  =  2*005. 

Mulder,^  from  his  analyses  of  this  acid,  has  deduced  for  it  the  formula, 
C^«0,  +  5H0. 

Strecker,  who  by  his  admirable  memoir  on  the  bile  of  the  ox,  has 
done  so  much  to  advance  our  knowledge  regarding  this  yery  obscure 
fluid,  has  unfortunately  increased  the  existing  confusion  regarding  cholic 
acid  by  giving  it  the  new  name  of  cholalic  acid^  while  he  applies  the 
name  of  cholic  acid  to  another  acid  which  we  shall  subsequently  describe. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  Gmelin  applied  the  term  cholic  acid  to  that  acid 
of  the  bile  in  whose  salts  he  recognized  a  sweet  taste,  and  regarded  it 
as  a  nitrogenous  acid ;  but  the  non-nitrogenous  acid  first  obtained  in  a 
Btate  of  purity  by  Demar^ay,  which  in  its  mode  of  preparation  and  in 
its  properties  is  identical  with  that  which  is  here  described,  has  so  long 
been  known  as  cholic  acid  that  this  name  ought  to  be  retained,  and  the 
more  so  because  the  new  name  of  cholalic  acid  is  by  no  means  more 
expressive  of  its  nature.  We  therefore  retain  the  denomination  which 
Demar9ay,  its  discoverer,  applied  to  it. 

Combinations, — The  chelates  possess  a  bitter  and  at  the  same  time  a 
slightly  sweet  taste ;  they  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  water  dissolves 
only  the  alkaline  chelates  and  chelate  of  baryta,  and,  to  a  very  slight 
extent,  chelate  of  lime.  Cholic  acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  expels  the 
carbonic  acid  from  solutions  of  the  alkaline  carbonates. 

Cholate  of  potash^  KO.C^gHjgOg,  is  obtained  in  acicular  crystals,  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  the  addition  of  ether  to 
it.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution  it  forms  a  kind 
of  varnish ;  the  salt  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  solution  of  potash,  and 
on  the  addition  of  caustic  potash  is  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  state. 
Cholate  of  soda  and  cholate  of  ammonia  are  very  similar  to  it ;  the  latter 
of  these  two  salts  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  ammonia  on  mere  evapo- 
ration. Cholate  of  limCy  when  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  amorphous, 
Imt  it  crystallizes  on  the  addition  of  ether.  Cholate  of  silver  is  only 
yery  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  it  crystallizes,  however,  from  a  boiling 
aolution. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — Choloidic  acidj  as  it  exists  in  its 
Baits,  is  perfectly  isomeric  with  cholic  acid ;  it  is  formed,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  by  boiling  cholic  acid  with  stronger  acids.  It  may, 
however,  be  obtained  by  boiling  together  for  some  nours  hydrochloric 
acid  and  that  portion  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  bile  which  is  precipitable 
by  ether ;  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  ether,  it  may  be 
readily  purified.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  choloidic  acid  that  in  its  isolated 

I  Unten.  fib.  d.  GaUe,  fibers,  t.  Yolkel.  Frank,  a.  M.  1847.  8.  26. 
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state  it  contains  no  basic  lyater,  and  may  therefore  be  prepared  in  an 
actually  anhydrous  state ;  it  forms  a  white,  amorphous,  resinous,  pul- 
yerizable  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol, 
and  slightly  in  ether.  The  addition  of  water  or  ether  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  causes  a  milky  appearance,  and  finally  precipitates  the  acid  in 
a  resinous  form  ;  the  alcoholic  solution  reddens  litmus.  When  warmed, 
choloidic  acid  softens ;  at  150°  it  fuses,  and  at  295°  it  becomes  converted 
into  dyslysin,  with  the  loss  of  3  atoms  of  water.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  it  gives  the  same  reaction  as  cholic  acid.  When 
distilled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  not  only  the  same  volatile  acids  as 
oleic  acid  when  similarly  treated,  but  additionally  choloidanic,  cholesteric, 
and  nitrocholic  acids,  and  cholacrole  (Redtenbacher).* 

Its  salts  have  a  purely  bitter  taste,  without  any  sweet  after-taste ;  the 
acid  is  displaced  from  them  by  stronger  acids,  and  even  by  carbonic  acid, 
although,  on  the  other  hand,  choloidic  acid  expels  carbonic  acid  when 
heated  with  carbonates.  The  alkaline  salts  of  this  acid  are  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  ;  they  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  crys- 
talline state.  Oholoidate  of  baryta^  although  isomeric  with  the  cholate, 
is  not  crystallizable,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  With  earths  and  metallic 
oxides  this  acid  forms  salts  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in 
water. 

Dyslysin  C^gHj^Og  fStrecker),  CgoHjgOg  (Mulder),  is  obtained  from 
cholic  or  choloidic  acia  by  one  of  the  methods  which  we  have  already 
mentioned ;  the  mass  thus  formed  is  extracted  with  water  and  alcohol, 
and  dissolved  in  ether,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitated  by  alcohol ; 
it  is  now  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and  the  extent  of  its  solubility  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  its  purity ;  it  is,  however,  insoluble  in  acids 
and  alkalies.  When  fused  with  hydrate  of  potash,  or  boiled  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  dyslysin  is  reconverted  into  choloidic  acid. 

From  the  choloidic  acid  of  Demar^ay,  Berzelius  has  separated  two 
acids,  which  he  has  named  fellic  and  cnolinic  acids  f  he,  like  Mulder, 
regards  choloidic  acid  as  an  admixture  of  these  two  acids ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Strecker,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  investigation,  has  not 
made  that  reference  to  these  substances  which  they  deserve ;  for  other 
chemists  as  well  as  Mulder  may  repeat  the  experiments  and  confirm  the 
statements  of  Berzelius.  We  shall  content  ourselves  in  the  present  place, 
with  indicating  the  most  important  points  of  difference  between  these 
two  acids. 

Cholinic  acid  (Cg^HjgOg  Mulder)  forms  white  and  bright  floccnli,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  which,  on  drying,  become  brown  and  pulverizable. 
Its  baryta  and  lead-salts  have  a  tendency  to  cake  together,  and  are 
almost  insoluble  in  alcohol;  the  ammonia-salt  of  this  acid  separates  as 
a  white,  saponaceous  mass. 

Fellic  acid  (CcoH^qOiq)  forms  snow-white  flocculi,  which  when  dried 
become  pulverizable  ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solubility  in 
ether  is  even  less  than  that  of  cholinic  acid.  Its  baryta  and  lead-salts 
are  soluble  in  alcohol. 

«  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.     Bd.  67,  S.  146-170. 

'  [In  the  German  these  acids  are  termed  FellmtSure  and  Choliruaure :  we  adopt  tbe 
phrase  choUnic  acid  for  the  latter  word,  as  ehoUe  add  is  a  pre-engaged  name.— o.  b.  d.] 
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Redtenbacher  distilled  nitric  acid  over  choloidic  acid  as  long  as  vapors 
of  nitrous  acid  continued  to  be  developed,  and  he  found  in  the  receiver 
acetic,  butjric,  valerianic  {?),  caproicj  oenanthjHc,  caprylic,  pelargonic, 
and  capric  acida  (precisely  the  same  as  he  obtained  when  oleic  acid  was 
similarly  treated),  and  besides  tbeae,  a  heavy,  stupifying  oil,  which, 
when  treated  with  alkalies,  was  decomposed  into  mtrot^hoiic  aeid  and 
chohjcroU  ;  while  in  the  retort  there  remained,  as  if  proof  against  the 
further  action  of  nitric  add,  oxalie,  ekoloidanic,  and  choJeMeric  acids. 

CJtoliterok^  C^Tl^fi^^^  is  a  yellow  oil  with  a  pungent,  overpoweringj 
cinnamon-like  odor,  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  difficult 
of  solution  in  water  ;  it  is  indifferent  towards  both  acids  and  alkalies,  and 
is  decompose*!  at  100^  with  the  development  of  nitrous  acid,  and  some- 
times with  slight  decrepitation, 

^itrockolate  of  potash,  KO.CaHN^Ojj,  occurs  in  lemon-yellow,  square 
tablets,  has  a  faintly  overpowering  odor,  decrepitates  at  100^,  is  decom- 
po^d  when  boiled  with  water^  and  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

On  pouring  into  a  large  test-glass  the  thick,  brownish -yellow  mass 
which  remains  in  the  retort,  it  separates  on  cooling  into  two  layers,  of 
which  the  upper  is  frothy,  and  consists  of  crystals  of  choloidanic  acid, 
while  the  lower  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  acid  and  bitter. 

Choloidanic  acid,  Cjr^H,^0^,  crystallizes  in  satiny,  hair-like  prisms; 
when  dry,  it  resembles  asbestos  ;  it  is  difficult  of  solution  even  in  hot 
water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol ;  it  reddens  litmus,  and  is  decom- 
posed at  a  hich  temperature,  but  is  unaffected  b^  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid.  Its  salts,  even  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  insoluble  or  difficult  of 
solution,  and  do  not  crystallize. 

In  this  yellowish-brown  mother-liquid  there  are  also  contained  oxalic 
acid,  a  resinous  mass,  anrl  cholesteric  acid. 

GhohMerif*  aeid^  CgH^O^*HO,  occurs  as  a  light  yellow  mass,  resembling 
cherry-gum  ;  it  has  a  well-marked  acid  and  bitter  taste,  abstracts  water 
from  the  air,  dissolves  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  the  solution  being 
of  a  yellow  tint,  and  decomposes  when  heated  ;  its  compounds  with  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths  do  oot  crystallize,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  but 
ita  compounds  with  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble.  Tlie  silver-salt  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water,  from  which  it  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  crystal- 
line ineruatations. 

Preparation. — Cholic  acid,  which  occurs  in  the  bile  conjugated  with 
nitrogenous  bodies,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  resinous 
masses  precipitated  by  ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  bile  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  potash  for  twenty-four  to  tbirty-slx  hours,  till  the 
potash-salt  that  has  separated  begins  to  crystallize*  The  potash-salt 
must  then  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  acid  removed  from  it  by  hydro- 
chloric acid*  By  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether,  the  acid  which 
was  previously  resinous  becomes  crystalline,  solid,  and  admits  of  tritura- 
tion ;  it  must  be  pulverized,  washed  with  water,  recrystalUzed  in  alcohol, 
and  finally  treated  with  a  little  ether  in  order  to  remove  any  coloring 
matter  that  may  be  attached  to  it, 

Tcitg. — Cholic  acid  even  when  not  p^jrfectly  pure  may  he  recognized 
by  its  reaction  with  sugar  and  Bulphiiric  acid.  This  reaction,  which  was 
first  discovered  by  Pettenkoffcr,^  occurs  with  no  other  siibstance  than 
>  Ann.  d.  Gh,  u.  Pbarm.  M.  6a»  8.  90-m, 
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cholic  acid ;  it  is,  however,  perfectly  immaterial  whether  the  cholic  acid 
be  already  metamorphosed  into  choloidic  acid,  or  whether  it  be  combined 
with  its  adjuncts,  as  a  conjugated  acid.  Hence  we  can  apply  this  admi« 
rable  test  to  discover  generally  either  the  presence  of  bile  or  of  one  of 
its  derivatives.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  proceeding.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  fluid  to  be  tested  for  biliary  matter  must  be  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  with  which  we  must  then  mix  a  drop  of  a  solation 
of  sugar  (in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  sugar  to  4  of  water)  ;  a,nd  pure 
English  sulphuric  acid,  free  from  sulphurous  acid,  must  be  added  by 
drops  to  the  mixture ;  the  fluid  now  becomes  turbid  from  the  separation 
of  the  cholic  acid,  but  on  the  gradual  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  the  tur- 
bidity disappears,  and  the  fluid  again  becomes  perfectly  clear ;  for  the 
first  few  moments  its  color  is  yellowish,  it  very  soon  however  becomes  of 
a  pale  cherry  color,  then  of  a  deep  carmine,  of  a  purple,  and  finally,  of 
an  intense  violet  tint.  As,  indeed,  in  all  experiments,  some  practice 
and  attention  to  certain  rules  are  requisite,  without  which  we  may  easily 
fail  to  apply  this  test  successfully  to  the  detection  of  bile.  For  instance, 
we  must  avoid  the  addition  of  too  much  sugar,  as  this  is  a  substance 
which  is  easily  rendered  brown  or  black  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  we  must 
be  especially  careful,  as  Pettenko&er  himself  showed,  while  adding  the 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  not  to  allow  the  temperature  much  to  exceed 
50°  ;  but  the  reaction  equally  fails  when  we  carry  our  caution  too  far, 
and  attempt  to  avoid  any  elevation  of  temperature  when  the  sulphurio 
acid  is  added ;  indeed,  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  an 
elevation  of  temperature  nearly  to  50°  is  requisite  for  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Should  the  fluid  at  first  assume  only  a  cherry-red  or  a  deep 
carmine  tint,  it  must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  after  which  the 
intense  violet  color  becomes  developed.  It  is,  moreover,  immaterial 
which  kind  of  sugar  is  used  for  this  test :  acetic  acid  may  also  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  sugar. 

Van  den  Broek*  maintains  that  the  reaction  also  takes  place  with 
mere  biliary  matter  independently  of  the  sugar,  but  I  have  never  found 
this  to  be  the  case ;  without  sugar  the  fluid  has  at  most  attained  a  red  or 
reddish-brown  tint,  but  never  the  characteristic,  deep  violet  color.  But 
although  Van  den  Broek  is  wrong  on  this  point,  there  are  other  reasons 
why  his  view  is  correct,  that  this  reaction  is  inapplicable  as  a  test  for 
sugar ;  in  the  first  place,  because  we  have  the  same  reaction  when  other 
bodies,  as  for  instance,  acetic  acid,  are  substituted  for  sugar,  and,  secondly, 
because  we  have  many  better  and  more  certain  means  of  discovering  this 
substance.  F.  Kunde'  ascertained  while  working  in  my  laboratory,  that 
oleic  acid,  and  likewise  certain  ethereal  oils  possess  the  property  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  color  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  a  little  su^ar 
as  cholic  acid  and  its  conjugated  compounds ;  and  Schultze'  has  inde- 
pendently arrived  at  the  same  result.  I  am  not,  however,  inclined  to 
believe  from  my  own  observations  that  there  is  much  probability  of  any 
mistake  arising  from  this  circumstance,  since  olein  and  oleic  acid  when 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  only  slowly  gave  rise  to  this  colora- 
tion, the  process  being  dependent  on  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  and, 

1  llollandische  Beitrage.  Utreoht  u.  Diisseld.  1S46.  S.  100-102. 
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therefore  only  taking  place  in  thin  layers,  as  for  instance,  on  a  watch- 


If  it  should  be  necessary  to  separate  the  cholic  acid  from  the  conju- 

SXei  biliary  acids,  or  from  choloidic  acid,  as  is  sometimes  reqnired  in 
e  examination  of  the  blood,  urine,  and  excrements,  the  best  method 
18  to  acidulate  the  alcoholic  extract  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
extract  with  ether,  in  which  the  conjugated  biliary  acids  and  choloidic 
add  are  all  but  insoluble.  As  the  oiolate  of  baryta  is  soluble  and 
orystallizable,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  choloidate,  we  may  thus  as 
will  as  by  the  crystallizability  of  free  cholic  acid,  readily  distinguish 
between  cholic  ana  choloidic  acids ;  the  biliary  acids  are  not  only  per- 
fectly insoluble  in  ether,  but  one  of  them,  when  boiled  with  potash, 
yields  ammonia,  and  the  other,  when  similarly  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  taurine,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  may  be  easily 
recognized  under  the  microscope  by  the  form  of  its  crystals. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — In  the  bile  we  neither  find  cholic  nor  choloidic  acid  iso- 
lated from  its  respective  adjunct ;  hence  either  within  the  animal  body, 
in  the  gall-bladder,  or  after  removal  from  the  organism,  it  seems  to  have 
already  passed  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  or  else  one  of  these  acids 
must  have  been  produced  by  the  chemical  treatment  to  which  the  bile 
has  been  subjected. 

In  examining  the  blood  and  the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from 
diseases  in  which  the  liver  is  not  directly  implicated,  we  not  unfrequently 
meet  with  substances  yielding  the  above-described  reaction  for  bile ;  I 
liave,  however,  never  satisfied  myself  in  such  cases,  by  any  method,  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  biliary  acids  could  be  recognized  with 
certainty.  We  shall  treat  more  fully  of  the  occurrence  of  these  biliary 
matters  in  the  blood  and  urine  in  our  observations  on  the  conjugated 
lOiary  acids.     (See  also  "Blood"  and  "  Urine.") 

In  healthy  solid  excrements  Pettenkofer*  found  no  substance  yielding 
this  biliary  reaction;  the  dejections  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  on  the  other 
hand,  always  contained  a  substance  yielding  this  reaction.  I  have,  how- 
ever, always  been  able  to  detect  a  little  cholic  acid  in  perfectly  normal 
excrements. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  previously  dried  solid  excrement  presented  no 
reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar ;  but  on  further  treating  this 
extract  with  ether,  and  on  purifying  the  residue  of  the  ethereal  solution, 
by  means  of  water,  from  the  fatty  acids  which  are  always  mixed  with  it, 
I  found  that  the  somewhat  concentrated  aqueous  solution  (of  this  ethe- 
real extract)  presented  the  biliary  reaction  most  beautifully.  On  using 
s  larger  quantity  of  material,  the  acid  was  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state ; 
as  it  yielded  no  ammonia  when  treated  with  potash,  and  as  its  baryta- 
aalt  was  soluble,  it  could  hardly  have  been  any  other  than  cholic  acid. 

In  the  intestinal  canal  we  can  detect  the  presence  of  bile  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  whole  of  the  small  intestine,  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
add  to  the  alcoholic  extract,  in  the  manner  above  described. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  58,  S.  90-96. 
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If  I  rightly  recollect,  Pettenkofer  informed  me,  in  a  private  communica- 
tion, that  he  had  already  made  this  observation.  I  have  repeatedly  con- 
vinced myself  of  its  accuracy  in  animals ;  in  the  case  of  an  intestinal  fis- 
tula where  it  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty  whether  the  perfora- 
tion was  in  the  small  or  large  intestine,  and  where  no  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  villi,  the  diagnosis  was  established  by  the 
bile-test.  It  was  subsequently  proved  that  the  fistula  occurred  in  the 
small  intestine. 

That  substances  containing  or  yielding  cholic  acid  sometimes  occur  in 
exudations^  requires  no  proof,  as  the  blood  is  frequently  overloaded  with 
such  matters. 

I  will  here  only  mention  that  in  the  dropsical  exudations  occurring  in  a 
case  of  granular  liver,  and  in  another  case  of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valves  with  stoppage  of  the  biliary  ducts,  I  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  biliary  matter.  This  subject  is  more  fully  noticed  in  the  chapter  on 
"Exudations." 

The  presence  of  biliary  matters  in  morbid  Baliva  and  expectorationj  is* 
asserted  by  Wright,*  but  has  not  been  proved. 

Origin. — As  we  must  return  in  a  future  page,  to  the  difierent  opinions 
which  are  maintained  regarding  the  origin  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  bile,  we  shall  here  only  notice  such  pomts  as  chemically  elucidate 
the  formation  of  cholic  acid.  That  cholic  and  choloidic  acids  proceed 
from  conjugated  biliary  acids,  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  accords 
ing  to  the  theoretical  views  which  are  at  present  maintained,  cholic  acid 
exists  preformed  in  these  biliary  acids,  just  as  in  every  conjugated  acid 
we  regard  the  true  acidifying  group  of  atoms  as  already  formed.  With- 
out alluding  here  to  the  question  whether  the  bile  is  primarily  formed  in  the 
blood  or  in  the  cells  of  the  liver,  we  will  merely  inquire  what  substances 
in  the  animal  body  yield  that  group  of  atoms  which  we  call  cholic  acid  ? 
Even  if  many  physiological  and  pathological  facts  did  not  support  the 
view  that  the  fats  yield  the  principal  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
bile,  the  experiments  of  which  we  have  made  mention  regarding  the  pro- 
ducts of  oxidation  of  cholic  and  choloidic  acids  would  lead  us  to  the 
belief  that  these  bodies  are  closely  allied  to  the  fats,  and  especially  to 
oleic  acid ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Kedtenbacher  has  obtained  from  cho- 
loidic acid  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  precisely  the  same  volatile  acids 
(of  the  first  group)  as  were  yielded  by  oleic  acid  under  similar  treatment, 
independently  of  other  specific  substances.  These  latter  may  appropri- 
ately be  regarded  as  arising  from  a  group  of  atoms  still  hidden  in  the 
choUc  acid,  which  group  must  be  assumed  to  be  an  adjunct  in  the  cholio 
acid.  For  if  it  be  not  improbable  that  such  simple  acids  as  acetic  acid, 
butyric  acid,  &c.,  are  to  be  regarded  as  conjugated  acids,  we  are  almost 
compelled  to  regard  an  acid  like  cholic  acid  with  so  high  an  atomic  weight, 
and  so  considerable  an  amount  of  oxygen  (that  is  to  say,  with  so  small  a 
saturating  capacity)  as  a  conjugated  acid. 

From  the  circumstance  of  cholic  acid  yielding  these  products  of  decom- 
position, we  may  conjecture  that  it  is  a  conjugated  oleic  acid ;  and  assum- 
ing this  to  be  the  case,  there  remains  as  the  adjunct  the  group  of  atoms 
(C^gHjgOj — C3gHj30j=)  CiaH^Og  whose  percentage  composition  is  the 

>  The  Laneet,  1842-8.  Vol.  1,  p.  659. 
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same  as  that  of  the  cholesteric  acid  found  by  Redtenbacher  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  choloidic  acid,  and  which  is  therefore  poly- 
meric with  it  (for  Gj2^fi^ :  CgH^O^^S :  2).  That  such  polymeric  groups  of 
atoms  frequently  occur  in  the  animal  body  as  conjugated  compounds,  is 
obvious  from  Strecker's^  discovery,  that  hippuric  acid  is,  like  the  amides 
(see  p.  44),  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  water,  and  an  acid  whose  compo- 
sition was  found  to  be  CjgHgOg,  but  which  probably  exists  as  a  hydrate, 
Cj^HjOj^  and  in  that  case  is  polymeric  with  cholesteric  acid.  That  cholic 
acid  is  oleic  acid  conjugated  with  the  atomic  group  GisH^O^  is  merely  a 
hypothetical  view  wluch,  founded  on  certain  chemical  facts,  may  seem  to 
in^cate  a  direction  for  future  experimental  investigations,  but  cannot 
irarrant  us  in  advancing  further  in  this  domain  of  the  imagination.  We 
postpone  for  the  present  entering  into  the  consideration  of  other  hypo- 
theses tending  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  group  of  atoms  conjugated 
with  oleic  acid. 

We  must  necessarily  defer  our  remarks  on  the  possible  use  of  cholic 
acid  in  the  animal  body,  till  we  treat  of  the  uses  of  the  conjugated  cholic 
adds  and  of  the  bile  generally. 


NITROGENOUS  BASIC  BODIES. 

Substances  of  this  nature  occur  principally  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
those  requiring  a  notice  in  animal  chemistry  are  almost  all  only  artificial 
products  of  known  animal  matters :  in  as  far,  however,  as  they,  like  many 
of  the  acids  which  have  been  already  described,  throw  much  light  on  the 
constitution  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  are  derived,  they  must  not  be 
passed  over  in  a  work  of  this  nature.  As  there  exists  no  true  alkaloid 
without  nitrogen,  the  basicity  of  this  class  of  bodies  may  be  regarded  as 
essentially  depending  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which  they  contain ;  'and 
in  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  we  may  bring  forward  the  fact  that 
the  saturating  power  of  these  bodies  is  perfectly  independent  of  the 
amount  of  oxygen  which  they  contain.  Indeed  it  rather  depends  in 
most  cases  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  ;  that  is  to  say,  1  equivalent  of  the 
nitrogen  of  the  base  requires  1  equivalent  of  acid  in  order  to  form  a 
neutral  salt.  Berzelius  has,  therefore,  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
nitrogenous  bases  are  merely  ammonia-compounds,  with  either  a  non- 
nitrogenous  or  a  nitrogenous  body  as  an  adjunct.  The  principal  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  view  is,  that  these  bases,  like  pure  free  ammonia, 
cannot  unite  with  oxygen  acids,  without  simultaneously  assimilating  an 
atom  of  water,  but  tnat,  on  the  other  hand,  they  combine  with  hydro- 
chloric and  other  hydrogen  acids,  without  a  separation  of  water ;  finally, 
they  resemble  ammonia  in  this  respect,  that  the  combination  of  their 
hydrochlorates  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  are,  like  ammonio-chloride  of 
platinum,  difficult  of  solution.  Moreover,  that  the  nitrogen  is  not  the 
direct  cause  of  the  basicity  seems  probable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  saturating  power  of  the  substance,  even  when  it  contains  several 
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equivalents  of  nitrogen,  for  the  most  part  corresponds  with  only  one 
equivalent ;  so  that  only  this  one  equivalent  is  to  be  regarded  as  pertain* 
ing  to  the  ammonia,  and  the  remainder  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  adjunct. 

These  organic  bases  are  divisible  into  two  tolerably  well-marked 
groups,  according  as  they  contain  or  are  devoid  of  oxygen:  as  the 
former  are,  without  exception,  volatile,  and  the  latter  not  so,  we  might 
also  class  them  as  volatile  and  non-volatile  bases. 

NON-OXYGENOUS  ALKALOIDS. 

The  bodies  of  this  group  are  very  similar  in  their  empirical  compori- 
tion  to  the  nitriles  which  we  have  already  described :  in  their  rational 
composition  there  can,  however,  be  no  similarity,  as  they  are  essentially 
different  in  their  chemical  properties.  The  nitriles  never  show  any  basio 
properties,  while  the  alkaloids  cannot  be  decomposed  into  oxygen  acids 
and  ammonia  either  by  acids  or  by  alkalies,  nor  with  potassium  do  they 
form  cyanide  of  potassium.  If,  therefore,  Berzelius's  view,  that  the 
alkaloios  are  conjugated  ammonia,  find  a  confirmation  in  any  substanc6B| 
it  must  be  in  the  non-oxygenous  alkaloids,  which  in  all  their  combining 
relations  present  so  many  analogies  with  ammonia  that  we  might  regard 
it  as  the  representative  of  this  group.  Even  the  mode  of  preparing 
certain  alkaloids,  as,  for  instance,  thiosinnamine,  affords  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view  of  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  treating  cyanic  acid  with  potash,  there  is  a 
development  of  ammonia  (C2NO.HO+2HO+2KO=2KO.CO,+H5N) ; 
on  heating  cyanate  of  oxide  of  methyl  or  cyanate  of  oxide  of  ethyl  with 
potash,  a  strongly  basic  alkaloid,  similar  to  ammonia,  is  produced ;  here 
we  feel  almost  compelled  to  assume  that  ammonia  is  formed  from  the 
cyanic  acid  just  as  from  the  free  acid,  and  that  this  ammonia  is  conju- 
gated with  the  carbo-hydrogen  of  the  methyl  or  the  ethyl  (CjH,  or  Gfi)^^ 
and  thus  produces  the  alkaloid. 

Urea  presents  perfectly  similar  reactions ;  when  treated  with  alkalies 
it  developes  ammonia ;  and  Wurtz^  has  shown  that  these  alkaloids  mar 
be  (prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  acetate  of  urea,  when  heated  with 
potash,  shall  yield  the  same  alkaloid  as  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
potash  on  cyanate  of  oxide  of  methyl,  namely  CjHgN,  while  metaceto- 
nate  of  urea,  similarly  treated,  gives  the  same  alkaloid  as  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potash  or  cyanate  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  namely  C^HyN. 
Although  these  substances  may  either  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the 
class  of  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen^Js  replaced  by  amide,  C^Hg.OfoCi 
Hg.HjN,  or  as  ammonia  in  which  the  third  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  methyl  or  ethyl,  the  most  simple  and  probable  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that  they  should  be  regarded  as  conjugated  ammonia-compounds 
=C,H2.H3N,  and  C.H^.HjN. 

As  was  already  mentioned,  we  shall  here  only  notice  those  alkaloids 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  decomposition  of  certain  animal  matters/ 

Many  of  these  volatile  alkaloids  are  liquid,  like  the  nitriles,  but  most 
of  them  are  crystallizable.  They  have  generally  a  nauseous  odor  and  an 
acrid  burning  taste,  are  slightly  soluble  or  altogether  insoluble  in  water, 

1  Compt.  rend.  T.  88,  pp.  228-227. 
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dissolye  readily  in  alcohol,  are  most  soluble  in  ether  and  in  fatty  and 
volatile  oils,  and  react  on  vegetable  colors.  Their  salts  are,  for  the 
most  part,  crystallizable  and  readily  soluble ;  but  their  combinations 
irith  bichloride  of  platinum  are  nearly  or  entirely  insoluble. 

Anilinb. — C^HyN. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Propertie$. — This  alkaloid  forms  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting,  oily 
fluid,  with  an  aromatic  odor ;  its  specific  gravity  =  1*020,  it  remains  fluid 
at  — ^20°,  evaporates  very  rapidly  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  begins  to 
boil  at  182^,  dissolves  slightly  in  'ijfater,  and  in  every  preparation  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  coagulates  albumen,  dissolves  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
and  colors  Dahlia  KJeorgina)  paper  green ;  when  exposed  to  the  air  it 
becomes  yellow,  and  is  converted  into  a  resinous  mass ;  a  solution  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime,  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops,  assumes  a  violet 
oolor ;  with  nitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  aniline  yields  an  indigo  color, 
and,  by  prolonged  action,  is  converted  into  picric  acid;  with  dilute 
chromic  acid  it  yields  a  black  or  greenish-blue  precipitate. 

Composition, — According  to  the  above  formula  aniline  contains : 

Gftrbon, 12  atoms,        .        .      77-419 

Hydrogen, 7       "  .        .        7-627 

Nitrogw^ 1      «<  .        .      16054 

100  000 

Its  atomic  weight  =  1162*5.  According  to  Berzelius,  aniline  consists 
of  ammonia  conjugated  with  a  carbo-hydrogen  =  CijH^. 

Combinations. — Aniline  forms  very  characteristic,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  crystallizable  salts,  both  with  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  acids ; 
in  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter  case,  the  salts  assimilating  an  atom 
of  water. 

The  analogy  between  aniline  and  ammonia  is  further  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that  it,  like  the  latter,  under  certain  conditions,  may  lose 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen,  and  be  converted  with  an  acid  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  oxygen  (and  therefore  with  the  formation  of  water)  into 
combinations  analogous  to  the  amides,  to  which  the  term  anilides  has 
been  applied  (Gerhardt.)^ 

As  the  elements  of  cyanate  of  ammonia,  immediately  after  they  are 
brought  together,  group  themselves  in  a  different  manner  and  form  urea, 
so  cyanic  acid  and  anUine  do  not  form  a  simple  salt,  but  a  body,  from 
which  neither  aniline  nor  cyanic  acid  can  be  again  obtained,  namely, 
amline-urea,  CiJB^fi^  (Hofmann.)* 

Aniline  may  so  assimilate  cyanogen  that  the  latter  may  be  regarded 
as  an  adjunct,  the  newly-formed  body,  cyaniline,  entirely  retainmg  its 
bade  properties  fHofmann.)' 

Aniline  probaoly  afibrds  stronger  evidence  than  any  other  body  yet 
examined  in  reference  to  this  point,  in  favor  of  the  substitution  theory, 

'  .Tourn.  de  Pharm.  et  de  Chim.  1845,  Juill.  pp.  63-66. 

«  Quart.  Jonrn.  of  the  Chem.  8oc.  of  Lend.  1848.  Vol.  i.  pp.  169-174. 

•  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  57,  S.  247  ff. 
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since  not  merely  one,  but  several  of  its  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  may  be 
replaced  by  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  hyponitric  acid,  without  the 

g'oup  of  atoms  entirely  losing  its  basic  properties.  (Hofmann,^  and 
ofmann  and  Muspratt.)'  Finally,  a  base  has  been  discovered  in  which 
aniline  is  combined  with  the  adjunct  cyanilidey  Ci2(H^Cy)  N ;  to  this  the 
name  of  melaniline  has  been  applied  (Hofmann)^. 

Preparation. — This  body  very  frequently  occurs  as  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matters ;  thus,  for  instance,  it  is  found 
among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  animal  substances,  as  bone- 
oil  (Anderson).^  As  it  had  previously  been  obtained  in  various  ways,  it 
received  several  different  names,  as  cyanol^  benzidamey  and  crystalline^ 
before  its  identity  was  fully  established.  It  is  most  easily  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  by  heating  anthranilic  acid  (Ci^H^NO,  +  HO  =  2C0,  + 
C12H7N),  or  phenate  of  ammonia  (H^NCCi^H^O  =  2H0  +  Ci,ILN),  or 
from  nitrobenzide  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (CigH^NO^  +  6HS  =  68 
+  4HO+C,,H7N). 

Tests. — We  have  already  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  aniline 
reacts  with  hypochlorite  of  lim  -»,  and  nitric  and  chromic  acids ;  by  these 
tests  we  can  easily  recognize  it  even  when  it  is  not  exhibited  in  a  per- 
fectly pure  state. 

Physiological  Relations. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  substance,  which  affects  the  organism  so  un- 
pleasantly from  its  smell  and  taste,  should,  according  to  Wohler  and 
Frerich's  experiments,^  be  free  from  all  poisonous  action. 

PiCOLINE. — C12H7N. 

Properties. — This  body,  which  was  formerly  called  pyrroly  is  also  a 
thin  miid,  having  a  penetrating,  rank,  aromatic  odor,  and  a  burning, 
bitter  taste  ;  it  remains  fluid  at — 20°,  evaporates  at  an  ordinary  tempe- 
rature, boils  at  133°,  and  its  specific  gravity  =  0 '955;  it  turns  red  litmus 
blue,  does  not  change  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  does  not 
coagulate  albumen.  It  is  not  colored  by  chloride  of  lime,  and  experiences 
no  alteration  from  chromic  acid. 

Its  Composition  resembles  that  of  aniline. 

Combinations. — ^With  acids  it  forms  bitter-tasting  salts,  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  partially  deliquescent,  although  not  so  easily  cirs- 
tallized  as  those  of  the  aniline,  and  less  readily  changed  by  the  action 
of  the  air. 

Preparation. — This  body  was  first  discovered  in  coal-tar,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones  from  which  the  fat 
has  been  removed  (Anderson).^  It  is  obtained  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. 

This  body  is  isomeric,  or  rather  identical  with  the  aniline  or  benzidine 
=  Cj^HyN  (see  p.  81)  obtained  from  nitrobenzide  by  ammonia  and  sul- 

»  Ann.  d.  Ch  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  63,  S.  40-67.         "Ibid.  Bd.  67,  S.  201-224. 

8  Ibid.  Bd.  67,  S.  61-78,  and  Bd.  C8,  S.  129-174. 

*  Phil.  Mag.  3  Ser.  vol.  83,  p.  186.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  65,  8.  840. 

6  PhU.  Mag.  3  Ser.  toI.  88,  pp.  174-186. 
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phuretted  hydrogen ;  this  benzidine  mnst  not  be  confounded  with  the 
oenzidine  =  GiiH.^  (see  p.  82),  which  was  obtained  by  Zinin,^  from 
asobenzide,  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Pbtininb. — CgHjoN. 

Properties. — This  alkaloid  is  a  colorless,  highly  refracting  fluid, 
baying  a  sharp  pungent  odor  and  taste ;  it  boils  at  7§°,  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  gives  a  blue  tint  to  red  litmus,  is  the 
strongest  base  of  all  these  alkaloids,  and  is  not  colored  but  decomposed 
by  cUoride  of  lime- 

Camporitian. — According  to  the  above  formula  it  consists  of : 

Carbon, 8  atoms,  .    66-666 

Hydrogen, 10      «*    .  .     18-890 

Nitrogen, 1      "...        .     19-444 

100-00 

Its  atomic  weight  is  =  900'0.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  theoretical 
formula  of  this  body  would  be  =  HjN.CgHy. 

Combinations. — ^The  compounds  of  petinine  with  acids  are  readily 
crystallizable,  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere,  and  soluble  in  water  and 

alcohol.  Chloride  of  platinum  and  petinine,  P.HCl.PtClj,  forms  golden- 
yellow  crystals  resembling  iodide  of  lead,  pretty  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Preparation. — This  base  is  the  most  volatile  of  those  yielded  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  gelatinous  tissues.  It  is  obtained  from  the  mixture  of 
basic  bodies  and  ammonia  by  fractional  distillation. 


ALKALOIDS  CONTAINING  OXYGEN. 

Few  substances  of  this  group  belong  to  zoo-chemistry ;  but  they  are 
more  important  in  reference  to  physiological  chemistry  than  the  non- 
oxygenous  alkaloids  which  we  have  just  considered,  as  they  have  either 
been  found  preformed  in  the  animal  body,  or  are  able  to  throw  considera- 
ble light  on  the  constitution  of  the  substances  yielding  them,  and  on 
organic  chemistry  generally.  We  shall  therefore  only  consider  in  any 
detail  the  following  substances,  viz.: — creatine,  creatinine,  tyrosine, 
leucine,  sarcosine,  glycine  (glycocoU),  urea,  guanine,  xanthine,  taurine, 
and  cystine ;  and  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  some  acquaintance 
with  the  general  chemical  relations  of  all  these  bodies  before  we  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  each  individually. 

The  oxygenous  alkaloids  do  not  yield  in  respect  to  their  basicity  to 
those  contaming  no  oxygen ;  for  many  of  these  bodies  not  only  sepa- 
rate the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  from  their  salts  but  also  liberate 
ammonia.  Their  basicity,  however,  exhibits  such  gradual  differences 
that  no  accurate  line  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  decidedly 
basic  and  indifferent  nitrogenous  bodies.     Thus  leucine  and  creatine  are 

» Joum.  f  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  35,  S.  93. 
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perfectly  indifferent  bodies,  while  sarcosine,  which  is  homologous  to 
leucine,  and  creatinine,  which  is  so  similar  to  creatine,  are  strongly  basic; 
but  as  these  indifferent  bodies  present  a  close  theoretical  relation  to  the 
basic  bodies,  or  actually  possess  weak  basic  properties,  we  do  not  think 
that  it  is  expedient  to  separate  them. 

There  is  no  direct  ratio  between  the  saturating  capacity  of  these  bodies 
and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  or  even  of  nitrogen  that  they  contain,  for  in 
creatinine,  for  instance,  only  the  third  part  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in 
the  body  corresponds  to  the  saturating  capacity,  while  in  xanthine  it  is 
the  fourth,  and  in  guanine  only  the  fifth  part.  In  these  bodies  the 
nitrogen  may  be  similarly  incorporated  with  other  elements  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  base ;  thus  we  have  seen  that  nitrogen  may  be  artificially  added 
to  aniline  under  the  form  of  cvanoffen  or  hyponitric  acid,  and  that 
harmaline  (from  Peganum  harmala)  takes  up  hydrocyanic  acid  without 
changing  its  saturating  capacity. 

The  greater  number  of  the  alkaloids  containing  oxygen  are  crystalli- 
zable ;  none  are  fluid  at  an  ordinary  temperature ;  the  majority  hare  a 
more  or  less  bitter  taste :  not  being  volatile,  they  have  no  odor ;  all  are 
soluble  in  alcohol,  a  few  in  water,  and  none  that  we  have  here  considered, 
in  ether ;  although  most  alkaloids  act  on  vegetable  colors,  none  of  those 
under  consideration,  excepting  creatinine  and  sarcosine,  exhibit  this 
property. 

Their  salts  are  almost  universally  crystallizable  and  soluble  in  water 
as  well  as  in  alcohol ;  with  bichloride  of  platinum  their  hydrochlorates 
form  compounds  which  are  either  insoluble  or  difficult  of  solution ;  their 
oxygen  salts  cannot  exist  without  1  equivalent  of  water.  The  most  strongly 
basic  alkaloids  are  precipitated  by  tannic  acid  from  dilute  aqueous  solu- 
tions. 

Although  many  of  the  substances  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  in 
this  group  do  not  possess  any  basic  properties,  and  therefore  do  not, 
strictly  speaking,  belong  to  it,  we  have  arranged  them  together,  partly 
on  account  of  the  analogy  exhibited  in  their  empirical  composition,  and 
partly,  because  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  they  exhibit  tolerably 
equal  values,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  derivatives  of  nitrogenous  tissues. 
The  bodies  which  we  shall  now  consider,  are : 

Creatine, C^  H^  N,  0^. 

Creatinine, C„  H,  N,  0^ 

Tyrosine, C,,H,  N    Oj. 

Leucine, CijU^N    O^. 

Sarcosine, C^  H.  N    O4. 

Glycine  (GlycocoU), C.  IK  N    0^. 

Urea, C,  H^  N,  Oj. 

Xanthine, Cj^  H,  N,  O,. 

Guanine, <^i&Hs  N^  0,. 

Allantoine, C^  ii,  N-   0^ 

Cystine, C«  H,  NSp,, 

Taurine, C^  H,  KSjOg. 

Creatine. — C^U^fi^. 
Chemical  Relations, 
Properties. — This  body  forms  transparent,  very  brilliant  crystals, 
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belonging  to  the  clinorhombic  system  and  containing  2  atoms  of  water 
of  crystidlization ;  it  is  of  a  bitter,  strongly  pungent  taste,  and  irritates 


Creatine  crysUllized  ftom  hot  water. 

the  pharynx ;  it  loses  its  2  atoms  of  water  at  100^,  and  at  a  higher 
temperature  becomes  ^decomposed;  it  dissolves  in  74*4  parts  of  cold 
irater,  and  in  boiling  water  in  such  quantity  that,  on  cooling,  the  solu- 
tion becomes  consolidated  into  a  mass  of  delicate  glistening  needles ;  it 
does  not  dissolve  in  less  than  9410  parts  of  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
ether ;  it  does  not  act  on  vegetable  colors,  and  forms  no  definite  salts 
irith  acids.  It  dissolves  in  baryta-water  without  undergoing  any  change, 
but  when  boiled  with  it,  it  becomes  decomposed  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  or  into  urea  and  sarcosine.  It  also  dissolves  unchanged 
in  dilute  acids ;  but  when  heated  with  strong  acids,  it  becomes  converted 
into  ereatininej  giving  ofi*  2  atoms  of  water. 

Composition. — This  body  has  recently  been  most  carefully  examined 
by  laebig  ;^  from  whose  analyses  the  above  formula  is  derived,  and  from 
wnich  we  find  creatine  to  consist  x>f : 

Carbon, 8  atoms,  ....  86-64 

Hydrogen, 9     ••  ....  6-87 

Hitrogen, 8     «  ....  8206 

Oxygen, 4     •«  ....  24-48 

100000 

The  2  equivalents  of  water  correspond  to  12*08g  of  crystallized  crea- 
tine. The  atomic  weight  of  the  anhydrous  substance  is  =  1637*5. 
Notwithstanding  the  various  modes  of  decomposing  creatine,  no  probable 
hypothesis  can  be  adduced  regarding  its  theoretical  constitution.  As  it 
is  almost  wholly  deficient  in  basic  properties,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded, 
according  to  Berzelius's  view,  as  a  conjugated  ammonia ;  for  it  would  in 
that  case  stand  as  H^N.CgH^NjO^,  by  which  the  deficient  basic  character 
is  made  more  conspicuous ;  while  Liebig's  view  of  regarding  crystallized 
creatine  as  a  combination  of  ammonia  and  2  equivalents  of  glycine 
(glycocoll),  (CgHjiNjOg  =  HjN+CgHaNjOe),  is  opposed  both  by  the  con- 

I  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  62,  S.  257-290. 
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stitution  of  anhydrous  creatine  and  by  the  deficiency  in  basicity.  The 
decomposition  of  creatine  by  baryta-water  into  urea  and  sarcosine  might 
indeed  indicate  that  these  bodies  are  its  proximate  constituents  (for 
C^U^Ti(fi2+G^^li(0^  =  G^RiiT!ffi^)y  but  this  is  not  probable;  for  al- 
though we  know  that  water  is  expelled  on  the  union  of  two  organic 
substances,  we  can  no  more  assume  that  urea  and  sarcosine  are  present 
in  the  dry  substance,  than  we  could  maintain  that  oxalic  acid  and  am- 
monia are  contained  in  oxamide,  or  yalerianic  acid  and  ammonia  in 
valeronitrile. 

Preparation, — Creatine  is  obtained,  according  to  Liebig,  from  finely 
chopped  ^«A,  that  has  been  well  kneaded  with  water  and  the  fluid  re- 
moved by  pressure.  The  coagulable  matters  are  then  removed  by  boiling, 
from  the  fluid  which  is  thus  obtained,  and  the  prosphates  by  caustic  bS- 
rvta ;  during  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  filtered  from  these  precipitates 
the  surface  will  be  continually  covered  with  a  membranous  coating,  which 
must  from  time  to  time  be  removed ;  after  the  fluid  has  been  evaporated 
to  j'o^li  cf  its  volume  it  must  be  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  when  the 
creatine  will  separate  in  needles.  The  crystals,  when  separated  from  the 
mother-liquid  by  filtering  paper,  must  be  washed  with  water  and  spirit 
of  wine,  and  then  again  suffered  to  crystallize  from  hot  water. 

The  following  method  is  likewise  given  by  Liebig  for  obtaining  crea- 
tine from  urine.  The  urine,  after  being  treated  with  lime-water  and 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  being  filtered,  is  evaporated,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  salts  removed  by  crystallization ;  the  mother-Uquid  poured  off  from 
the  crystals  is  then  decomposed  with  ^'^th  of  its  weight  of  a  syrupy  8olati0ii 
of  chloride  of  zinc ;  after  some  days  roundish  granules  of  a  compound  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  creatinine,  with  which  some  creatine  is  mixed,  be- 
come separated  ;  these  granules,  after  being  dissolved  in  boiling  water, 
are  treated  with  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  until  there  is  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion. The  fluid,  after  the  removal  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  and  chloride  rf 
lead  by  filtration,  is  freed  from  the  lead  and  coloring  matter  by  means 
of  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue,  consisting 
of  creatine  and  creatinine,  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  the 
latter  dissolves  readily,  while  the  former  is  almost  insoluble  in  it ;  by 
this  means  the  two  bodies  can  therefore  be  easily  separated. 

Tests. — In  order  to  examine  whether  creatine  be  present  in  a  fluid, 
(for  which  purpose  a  large  amount  of  material  is  required),  one  of  the 
above  methods  should  be  adopted,  and  the  properties  of  any  creatine- 
like  substance  compared  with  those  of  pure  creatine.  As,  however,  the 
determination  of  the  atomic  weight  is  not  so  readily  made  as  in  the  acids, 
an  elementary  analysis  is  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  perfect 
certainty. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Chevreul  long  since  drew  attention  to  this  substance  as 
a  constituent  of  the  decoction  of  flesh,  but  its  presence  was  not  again 
detected  by  any  of  the  analysts  who  sought  for  it,  until  Schlossberger^ 
found  it  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  an  alligator,  and  Heintz'  proved  its 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Phftrm.  Bd.  49,  8.  841.  «Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  70,  S.  476-4S0. 
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existence  in  beef,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  ohserrer  who  accu- 
rately determined  the  composition  of  this  body.  Liebig  may,  howeyer, 
he  regarded  as  the  first  who  made  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it  by 
his  coucluaive  investigations  regarding  its  chemical  relations  and  the 
various  situations  in  which  it  occurs,  Liebig  has  examined  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flesh  for  creatine,  and  so  universally  discovered  it,  that 
scarcely  a  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  that  creatine  forms  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  muscles  of  all  the  higher  classes  of  animals.  The  quantity 
of  creatine  found  in  muscle  is,  however,  exceedingly  small.  Liebig 
obtained  only  36  grammes  (consequently  only  0'072g)  of  creatine  from 
100  pounds  of  lean  horse-flesh;  30  grammes  (or  O-OTJ)  from  56  pounds 
of  beef;  but  72  grammes  (—  0-32;;)  from  47  pounds  of  the  flesh  of  lean 
fowls ;  consequently  for  every  100  parts  of  flesh  there  were  only  0^07  or 
at  most  0*32  parts  of  creatine,  or  1  part  of  creatine  to  1400  parts  of 
flesh.  Liebig  has  further  convinced  himself  that  lean  flesh  contains 
more  creatine  than  fat  flesh ;  and  this  may  probably  bo  the  cause  of  pro* 
portionally  a  large  quantity  of  creatine  being  found  in  the  tissue  of  the 
heart  of  the  ox. 

P  have  likewise  found  creatine  in  the  smooth  muscles — in  those 
namely  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig ;  and  Siegmund*  has  subsequently  de- 
tected it  in  the  muscular  substance  of  a  pregnant  uterus* 

Verdeil  and  Marcet^  have  found  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the 
blood- 

Liebig  obtained  the  largest  quantity  of  creatine  from  the  flesh  of 
fowls  and  martens ;  the  quantity  diminished  progressively  in  the  flesh  of 
horses^  foxes,  roes,  stags,  hares,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs^  calves,  and  fishes. 
Liebig  could  frequently  obtain  only  traces  of  creatine  from  fat  flesh, 

Gregory^  has  examined  several  kinds  of  flesh,  according  to  Liebig's 
method,  in  reference  to  their  amount  of  creatine.  He  found  in  100 
parts  of  bullock's  heart  from  0'1375  to  04418  parts  of  creatine^  in  the 
flesh  of  the  cod-fish  (Qaduff  marrhua)  from  0^0935  to  0'17  parts,  in  the 
flesh  of  pigeons  0*0825  parts,  and  in  the  flesh  of  the  skate  (Itaja  batu) 
0*0607  parts.  Gregory  especially  recommends  the  flesh  of  the  cod- 
fish, partly  because  it  contains  a  proportionally  large  quantity  of  crea- 
tine, and  partly  because  it  most  readily  yields  a  pure,  finely  crystallized 
creatine*  Sea-fish  appear  to  contain  much  more  creatine  than  fresh- 
water fish. 

Schlossberger*  has  shown  by  direct  experiment  that  human  flesh  pre- 
sents no  exception  to  the  rule ;  6  pounds  of  human  flesh  yielding  about 
2  grammes  of  creatine  (therefore  ^0*067  g)- 

No  creatine  could  be  found  in  the  substance  of  the  Brainj  livery  or 
hidnegM, 

Creatine,  together  with  creatinine,  was  first  separated  from  the  itrine 
b  the  chloride  of  zinc  compound  by  Heintz*  and  Pettenkofer^  although 
they  did  not  recognise  its  nature ;  Heintz®  subsequently  obtained  pure 

'  Waliher^  Diss,  inaug.  med.  Lipa.  1851,  p^  S, 

'  Vcrd.  d.  Phjfs.-m«d.  Ges.  m  Wurt^burg,  Bd.  3,  8.  50. 

'  J&ur.  de  Cbitn.  et  dc  Phja.  3  ger.  T.  20,  p.  91^93- 

*  Atin.  d.  Ck  u.  PhBTtn.  Bd.  64,  S.  100-108.    *  Arch,  f.  phyi.  Heilk,  Bd,  7,  8. 209-211. 

*  Pogg.  Ann,  Bd.  62,  S.  602-^06.  ^  j^f^^^^  4.  ch,  u.  Pham.  Bd.  53,  S.  97-100. 
» Ptrgg.  Ann.  Bd.  62,  8.  mi. 
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creatine  from  the  zinc  compound^  and  employed  this  substance  for  his 
analysis.  Liebig,  however,  showed  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  compound, 
as  yielded  by  urine,  contained  for  the  most  part  creatinine  in  chemical 
combination,  the  creatine  being  only  mixed  with  it. 

Origin. — ^When  we  remember  that  creatine  occurs  in  the  decoction  of 
flesh,  and  is  a  highly  nitrogenous  body,  we  might  be  led  to  regard  it  aa 
an  important  nutritive  agent,  and  as  taking  an  active  part  in  progressive 
metamorphosis.  The  analogy  which,  in  its  chemical  relation,  and  in  its 
constitution,  it  presents  to  cafieine,  might  moreover  tend  to  mislead  those 
who  class  that  substance  among  nutrient  bodies,  from  its  occurrence  in 
certain  kinds  of  food  and  in  certain  stimulants.  But  this  analogy  ia 
here  of  very  little  moment,  for  we  cannot  place  cafieine  among  the  nutri- 
tive agents  without  giving  a  very  great  latitude  to  the  term.  A  sub- 
stance, of  which  a  quantity  from  z  to  10  grains  will  produce  the  most 
violent  excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems — ^palpitation  of 
the  heart,  extraordinary  frequency,  irregularity,  and  often  intermission 
of  the  pulse,  oppression  of  the  chest,  pains  in  the  head,  confusion  of  the 
senses,  singing  in  the  ears,  scintillations  before  the  eyes,  sleeplessness, 
erections,  and  delirium,— can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  articles  of 
nutrition  even  by  the  homoeopathist,  and  certainly  not  by  physiologists, 
when  they  learn  how  quickly  cafieine  becomes  decomposed  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  gives  rise  to  an  increased  secretion  of  urea. 

The  above-named  results  were  yielded  by  experiments  instituted  on 
myself  and  several  of  my  pupils  with  pure  caffeine.  Five  persons  (one 
of  whom  was  Professor  Buchheim,  now  at  Dorpat),  after  taking  from  5 
to  10  grains  of  this  substance,  were  unfit  for  any  business  during  the 
next  day,  while,  in  an  experiment  which  I  formerly  made  on  myself,  10 
grains  scarcely  produced  any  perceptible  action.  In  all  the  cases  there 
was  found  to  be  augmentation  of  the  total  amount  of  urea  excreted 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

If,  however,  the  analogy  between  creatine  and  caffeine  does  not  demon- 
strate the  nutrient  qualities  of  the  former,  it  must  be  asked,  whether  its 
occurrence  in  a  substance  so  nourishing  as  the  decoction  of  flesh,  and  its 
large  amount  of  nitrogen,  afford  more  conclusive  evidence  in  this  respect? 
With  reference  to  the  latter  it  may  be  assumed,  that  nature  would  not  suffer 
substances  even  more  highly  nitrogenized  than  creatine,  as  the  creatinine 
discovered  by  Liebiff  in  the  urine  and  the  urea,  to  escape  through  the 
kidneys,  if  they  could  be  employed  to  further  advantage  in  the  organism; 
since  we  find  so  careful  a  providence  over  recognized  nutrient  matters, 
as  for  instance  albumen,  &;c.,  that  even  in  disease  they  are  only  rarely 
found  to  escape  with  the  excreta.  The  occurrence  of  creatine  in  the 
decoction  of  flesh  afibrds  even  less  evidence  of  its  nutrient  powers ;  for 
when  we  consider  the  small  quantity  in  which  it  occurs  in  flesh,  and  the 
truly  homoeopathic  nature  of  the  dose  which  we  take  with  the  meat  and 
broth  we  eat,  we  must  regard  its  simultaneous  appearance  in  the  urine 
as  a  proof  that  its  properties  are  not  very  highly  esteemed  in  the  organ- 
ism ;  since,  if  they  were  so,  this  substance  would  probably  not  be  dis- 
charged from  the  kidneys,  but  be  retained  in  the  same  manner  as  albumen 
and  gelatin.  We  think,  however,  that  Liebig's  complete  chemical  inves- 
tigations of  creatine,  which  were  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  80 
great  a  chemist^  constrain  us,  even  if  unsupported  by  physiological  prooi^ 
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to  regard  creatine  as  a  product  of  excretion.  From  its  chemical  quali- 
ties, we  regard  creatine  as  a  member  of  the  series  indicating  the  regres- 
sive metamorphosis  from  the  point  of  the  highest  atomic  weignts  to  bodies 
of  the  simplest  composition.  The  readiness  with  which  creatine  becomes 
decomposed  into  creatinine,  urea,  and  sarcosine,  which  is  isomeric  with 
lactimide,  all  of  which  are  undoubtedly  products  of  excretion,  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  creatine  approximates  more  nearly  to  these  sub- 
stances than  to  albumen  and  fibrin,  and  indicates  the  great  probability 
of  creatine  being  decomposed  even  in  the  living  body  into  these  and 
other  similar  substances.  Although  such  bodies  as  lactic  acid,  &c.,  may 
be  employed  for  special  purposes  in  the  animal  organism,  they  cannot, 
strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  nutrient  substances — that  is  to  say,  as 
matenalB  for  the  renovation  of  nitrogenous  tissues ;  and  it  is  only  in  this 
light,  and  not  in  that  of  a  supporter  of  heat,  that  we  must  consider  crea- 
tine. Creatine  is,  however,  a  substance  of  the  highest  importance  in 
relation  to  physiological  chemistry ;  as  it  afibrds  us  a  glimpse  at  the 
ever-recurrinff  chemical  changes  which  are  associated  with  the  functions 
of  organs,  and  of  which  we  have  at  present  so  little  general  knowledge. 

Creatinine. — CgHyNjO,. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  alkaloid  forms  colorless,  very  glistening  crystals, 
belonging  to  the  monoclinometric  system ;  has  almost  as  bummg  a  taste 

Fig.  6. 


Creatinine  crysialllied  from  hot  water. 

as  caustic  ammonia,  dissolves  in  11*5  parts  of  water  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  more  readily  in  hot  water ;  while  it  requires  about  100 
parts  of  cold  spirit  to  dissolve  1  part  of  creatinine,  it  is  so  freely  soluble 
m  hot  spirit,  that,  on  cooling,  it  again  separates  in  crystalline  masses ; 
it  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  ether ;  it  shows  a  strong  alkaline  action  on 
Tegetable  colors,  and  it  even  separates  ammonia  from  its  salts.  A 
m^erately  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  solution 
of  creati2une,  causes  a  coagulation  into  a  network  of  acicular  crystals, 
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which  dissolve  on  being  boiled  with  water,  and  again  appear  when  it 
cools.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  yields  a  curdy  precipitate, 
which  soon  becomes  crystalline ;  chloride  of  zinc  likewise  forms  a  crys- 
talline granular  precipitate.  Bichloride  of  platinum,  however,  yields  no 
precipitate  when  the  solution  is  somewhat  dilute. 

Composition. — ^We  are  indebted  solely  to  Liebig*  for  our  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  this  substance.  From  the  analyses  of  its  salts  he 
deduced  the  above  formula,  according  to  which  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 8  atoms,  42-48 

Hydrogen 7      "  ...  6-19 

Nitrogen 8      "  ...  87-17 

Oxygen 2      "  ...  1416 

10000 

Its  atomic  weight  =  1412*5.  As  this  body  possesses  such  strong  basic 
properties,  we  may  accept  the  hypothesis  of  Berzelius  regardmg  its 
theoretical  composition  as  the  most  probable  one,  namelv,  that  it  is 
ammonia  conjugated  with  a  highly  nitrogenous  body,  contaming  exactly 
1  atom  less  of  hydrogen  than  caflfeine  =  HjN.CgH^NjOj.  Moreover,  a 
comparison  of  the  formulae  shows  that  creatinine  contains  exactly  2 
atoms  of  water  less  than  anhydrous  creatine. 

Combinations. — The  combmations  of  creatinine  with  acids  are,  as  far 
as  is  yet  known,  soluble  in  water  and  readily  crystallizable. 

Hydrochlorate  of  creatinine^  K.HCl,  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in 
short  transparent  prisms  ;  from  water,  in  broad  leaves ;  with  bichloride 
of  platinum  it  yields  an  easily  soluble  compound  which  crystallizes  in 

crimson  prisms  =  K.HCl+PtCl,. 

Sulphate  of  creatinine^  K.HO.SO,,  forms  concentrically  grouped, 
transparent,  square  tablets,  which  lose  no  water  at  100^,  and  remain 
perfectly  translucent. 

With  the  above-named  metallic  salts  creatinine  yields  crystallizable 
compounds,  all  of  which  are  basic  double  salts ;  with  the  salts  of  the 
oxide  of  copper  it  forms  crystallizable  double  salts  of  a  beautiful  blue 
color. 

Preparation. — The  most  simple  method  of  obtaining  creatinine  is  from 
creatine,  by  exposing  a  mixture  of  the  latter  and  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
evaporation,  till  all  excess  of  acid  is  volatilized.  The  base  is  best  sepa- 
rated from  the  hydrochlorate,  which  is  thus  formed,  by  digestion  with 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead.  The  mode  of  preparing  creatinine  from  urine 
has  been  already  indicated  in  our  remarks  on  creatine ;  moreover,  when 
it  is  to  be  prepared  from  the  juice  of  flesh,  the  chloride  of  zinc  com- 
poimd  must  be  employed  and  decomposed  by  hydrated  oxide  of  lead ; 
the  creatinine  may  then  be  readily  separated  from  the  creatine  by 
alcohol. 

Tests. — This  body  may  ffenerally  be  distinguished  with  facility  from 
other  animal  substances,  when  it  is  separated  as  much  as  possible  from 

I  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  62,  S.  267-290. 
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adherent  organic  substances.  Its  alkaline  reaction,  its  property  of 
forming  crystalline  compounds  with  the  above-named  metallic  salts,  the 
easy  solubility  of  the  compounds  which  it  forms  with  bichloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  similar  salts,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  characterize  it. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Oeeurrence, — It  is  only  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  urine  that  Liebig 
has  found  creatinine.  Kegarding  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists, 
nothing  is  yet  known,  except  that  from  Liebig's  investigations  it  appears 
that  in  the  muscles  there  is  far  more  creatine  than  creatinine,  while  in 
the  urine  the  amount  of  creatinine  very  much  exceeds  that  of  creatine. 

According  to  Scherer*  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Liquor  Amnii 
contains  creatinine. 

Origin, — From  the  facts  which  have  already  been  communicated  it 
oan  hardly  be  doubted  that  creatinine  is  produced  from  creatine ;  for 
even  if  Liebig  had  not  afforded  the  most  decisive  proof,  by  the  artificial 
conversion  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  the  facts  that  they  occur  in 
an  inverse  ratio  in  muscle  and  in  urine,  and  that  putrid  urine  yields  no 
creatine,  but  only  creatinine,  tend  to  show  that  also,  in  the  living  body, 
the  latter  substance  proceeds  from  the  former,  and  consequently  is  to  be 
regarded  purely  as  a  product  of  excretion. 

Tyrosine.— CigHiiNOe. 

Properties. — This  body  forms  silky,  glistening,  dazzlingly  white 
needles,  is  of  very  difficult  solubility  in  water,  and  is  altogether  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  alkaline  solutions,  and 
enters  into  combination  with  acids,  with  the  exception  of  acetic  acid. 

Composition, — This  body  was  discovered  and  first  analyzed  by 
Liebig :'  its  constitution  has  been  recently  more  accurately  determined 
by  Hmterberger^  under  Liebig's  superintendence ;  it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 18  atoms,  69-67 

Hydrogen, 11      "  ...  608 

Nitrogen, 1       "  ...  7-78 

Oxygen, 6      "  ...  26-62 

100-00 

If  tyrosine  be  treated  with  boiling  nitric  acid  it  yields,  according  to 
Strecker^  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid ;  but  when  treated  with  cold 
nitric  acid  it  not  only  yields  oxalic  acid,  but  also  nitrate  of  nitro-tyrosine 
CuHiiNjOi^;  which  when  treated  with  oxide  of  silver  and  ammonia 
yields  3  AgO+SHO+C^Hi^N.Oi^. 

Preparatory — Cheese,  well  pressed  and  freed  from  adherent  butter, 
or  well-dried  fibrin  or  albumen,  must  be  fused,  according  to  Liebig  and 
Bopp,'  with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrated  potash,  till,  in  addition  to 
ammonia,  hydrogen  begins  to  be  developed,  or,  in  other  words,  till  the 

>  Zeit8oIir.  f.  wissenschaftl.  Zoologie.  Bd.  1,  S.  91. 

«  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  67,  S.  127.  » Ibid.  Bd.  71,  S.  70-79. 

*  Ibid.  Tol.  72,  p.  70-80.  »  Ibid.  Bd.  69,  8.  19-37. 
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original  dark-brown  color  merges  into  a  yellow ;  on  then  dissolving  the 
mass  in  hot  water,  and  slightly  supersaturating  it  with  acetic  acid,  the 
tyrosine  separates  in  needles,  which  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
purity  by  solution  in  potash-water  and  a  second  acidulation  with  acetic 
acid.  The  adherent  brownish-red  pigment  may  be  removed  by  treating 
the  hydrochlorate  of  tyrosine  with  animal  charcoal,  and  boiling  the 
colorless  fluid  with  an  excess  of  acetate  of  potash ;  chloride  of  potassium 
is  then  formed,  and  the  tyrosine,  free  from  acetic  acid,  separates  on  cool- 
ing, in  finely  matted  needles.  This  substance  is  also  formed,  together 
with  leucine  and  several  acids  of  the  first  group,  during  the  putrefaction 
of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein.  Since  tyrosine  is  also  formed  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  above-named  protein-compounds  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  by  sulphuric  acid  (in  which  latter  case  leucine  is 
also  formed),  this  mode  of  procedure  may  also  be  adopted  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  substance.  For  this  purpose  we  dissolve  1  part  of  the 
protein-compound  in  4  times  the  quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  add  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  in  the  water- 
bath.  The  hydrocUoric  acid  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  from  the 
syrupy,  blackish-brown  residue,  which  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime ;  the  excess  of  lime  is  removed  from  the  filtered 
fluid  by  sulphuric  acid,  whose  excess  is  removed  by  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  lead  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  in  this  svrup  crystals  of  tyrosine 
and  leucine  are  formed,  which  are  separated  from  one  another  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

[In  addition  to  the  sources  of  tyrosine  mentioned  above  (namely  casein, 
albumen,  and  fibrin),  it  may  be  obtained  from  horn  (Hinterberger), 
cochineal  (Warren  de  la  Rue),*  and  from  feathers,  hair,  the  elytra  of 
the  cockchafer,  globulin,  and  haematin  (Leyer  and  KoUer),'  by  treatment 
with  dilute  sulpnuric  or  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  as  well  as  by 
putrefaction.  According  to  Hinterberger,  tyrosine  is  much  more  advan- 
tageously obtained  from  cows'  horn  than  from  albumen,  casein,  &;c.,  and 
it  is  better  to  fuse  the  horn  with  caustic  potash  than  to  employ  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Piria,^  the  following  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  this  body :  500  grammes  of  horn  shavings  must  be  gradually 
added  to  a  mixture  of  3  litres  [5*3  pints]  of  water  and  1300  grammes 
of  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be  previously  raised  to  the  boiling-point ; 
and  the  whole  must  be  kept  boiling  for  forty-eight  hours ;  after  dilution 
with  much  water  and  neutralization  with  milk  of  lime,  we  treat  the 
filtrate  with  a  little  more  milk  of  lime  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  order  to  decolorize  it ;  the  fluid,  after  filtration,  is  then  evaporated 
to  2|  litres,  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  being  passed  continuously  through 
it  during  the  process ;  on  being  again  filtered  and  allowed  to  stand  the 
tyrosine  separates  in  crystals.  Leyer  and  Roller  employ  the  following 
method :  they  boil  1  part  of  protein-substance  with  4  parts  of  sulphurie 
acid  and  12  parts  of  water  for  forty  hours ;  the  brown  fluid  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  milk  of  lime,  and  is  again  heated  and  filtered.  SufiScient 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added  to  nearly  destroy  the  alkaline  reaction ;  the 
tyrosine  now  crystallizes  in  tolerable  purity  from  the  evaporated  filtrate. 

»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.    Bd.  67,  8.  127.  »  Ibid.  toL  88,  p.  882-888. 

3Ibid.  YoL82,p.  261. 
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With  regard  to  testing  for  tyrosine,  when  its  quantity  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  recognize  its  presence  from  its  properties,  and  by  its 
analysis,  Piria  recommends  the  employment  of  the  reaction  of  the  salts 
of  tyrosine-sulphuric  acid  with  neutral  perchloride  of  iron,  when  a  dark 
violet  color  is  manifested.  If  we  place  a  little  tyrosine  (a  few  mille- 
grammes  are  sufficient)  in  a  watch-glass,  moisten  it  with  1  or  2  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  dilute  it  after  half  an  hour  with  water,  saturate  it  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  add  perchloride  of  iron  (without  any 
free  acid)  to  the  filtered  fluid,  the  presence  of  tyrosine  is  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  violet  color. — a.  b.  d.J 


Leucine. — CuHi,NO^. 

Properties. — ^It  occurs  in  the  form  of  glistening,  colorless  leaves, 
which  craunch  between  the  teeth,  and  convey  to  them  the  sensation  of  a 
fatty  matter;  it  is  devoid  of  taste  or  odor,  is  lighter  than  water,  fuses 
at  above  100°,  sublimes  unchanged  when  carefully  heated  to  170°,  is 
Bolnble  in  27*7  parts  of  water  at  17°*5,  and  in  62d  parts  of  alcohol  of 
0-828  specific  ^avity,  and  in  much  smaller  quantities  of  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  but  is  msoluble  in  ether ;  it  has  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colors. 
No  reagent,  with  the  exception  of  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  mercury, 
precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  a 
solution  of  caustic  ammonia  than  in  water.  It  dissolves  unchanged  in 
ooncentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  the  solution  may 
even  be  warmed  without  the  occurrence  of  decomposition ;  it  dissolves 
unchanged  in  cold  nitric  acid,  but,  on  boiling,  is  entirely  converted  into 
volatile  products. 

One  hundred  parts  absorb  about  28  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 
Chlorine  gas  destroys  it.  On  heating  its  aqueous  solution  with  nitric 
oxide  or  any  other  oxidizing  agent,  leucic  cusidj  G12H11O5.HO,  is  formed, 
nitrogen  bemg  developed. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  fused  with  hydrated  potash,  there  is  a 
smultaneous  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  hyorogen,  and  valerianate  of 
ammonia  (Oi,Hi,NO,  +  3K0 + 8H0 = 2K0.C0,  +  H3N + 4H  +  KO.  C^o 
H^O.).  it  undergoes  the  same  decomposition  during  the  putrefaction 
which  a  solution  of  pure  leucine  very  readilv  undergoes  when  a  small 
quantity  of  muscular  fibre  or  of  albumen  has  been  added. 

Composition. — Mulder,  following  Braconnot's  investigations  regarding 
leneine,  has  recently  analyzed  it,  and  from  his  analyses  has  deduced  the 
fonnula  GuH^NO^;  but  still  later  analyses,  instituted  almost  simul- 
taneously by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,^  by  Cahours,*  and  by  Horsford, 
indicate  that  in  leucine  there  is  contained  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
more  than  Mulder  had  assumed,  and  continues  to  assume,  in  ms  most 
recent  investigations.^  Hence  leucine,  which,  moreover,  crystallizes 
without  water  of  crystallization,  contains : 


>  Compt.  rend.  T.  27,  pp.  256-258. 
*  Sohttkimd.  Ondenoek.  D.  6,  pp.  871-! 


8  Ibid.  pp.  265-278. 
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Carbon, 12  atoms,  .        .        .  54-96 

Hydrogen 18      "  ...  9-92 

Nitrogen, 1      «  ...  10-68 

Ozjgen, 4      «•  ...  24-44 

10000 

Its  atomic  weight  =  1637*5. 

Since  leucine  possesses  scarcely  any  basic  properties,  the  view  that  it 
is  a  conjugated  ammonia  =  H3N.Ci2Hio04,  is  the  least  probable  hypo- 
thesis regarding  its  theoretical  composition.  From  Liebig's*  experiment, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  leucine  with  hydrated  potash 
yields  valerianic  acid  besides  volatile  products,  no  theoretical  formula 
for  this  body  can  be  provisionally  deduced ;  but  Gerhardt  and  Laurent, 
as  well  as  Cfahours,  have  in  part  proved  it  to  belong  to  the  series  of 
homologous  bodies  with  the  formula  CnHn4.iN04,  to  which,  as  we  shall 
present^  see,  sarcosine  and  glycine  pertain.  But  Gahours,*  and  subse- 
quently Strecker,^  availed  themselves  of  Piria's  mode  of  proceeding,  by 
which  he  decomposed  the  amide-compounds  by  nitric  oxide  (see  p.  44) 
into  water,  nitrogen,  and  the  original  acid,  in  order  to  obtain  the  above- 
mentioned  leucic  acid  from  leucine.  According  to  this  view,  leucine 
should  be  regarded  as  the  amide  of  this  acid :  smce  H^NO.Gi^HiiO^— 
2H0=Gi2lL3N04,  the  theoretical  formula  for  this  substance  must  be  = 
M2N.G|2£^ii04. 

Oambinationa, — ^According  to  Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  leucine,  in  com- 
bination with  acids,  yields  very  beautifully  crystallizable  salts,  but  they 
bear  much  more  the  character  of  conjugated  acids,  so  that  we  mi{^ht  re- 
gard leucine  in  itself  as  an  adjunct ;  against  which  view,  however,  it  mav 
be  observed  that  here  the  adjunct  loses  no  water,  as  in  other  cases  it 
usually  does  on  entering  into  combination,  and  on  separation  takes  up 
no  water;  these  combinations  are,  however,  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  acid  oxide-of-ethyl  salts,  since  only  one  atom  of  acid  ever  combines 
with  leucine ;  they  are,  in  one  respect,  most  similar  to  those  ethers  which 
may  be  equally  represented  as  true  neutral  salts  or  conjugated  acids,  as, 
for  instance,  the  salicylates  of  oxide  of  methyl  and  of  oxide  of  ethyl ; 
but  still  more  to  the  compounds  of  the  alkaloids  with  neutral  metallio 
salts,  such  as  we  treated  of  in  our  remarks  on  creatinine. 

Nitrate  of  leuciney  leuconitric  acidy  CjjHuNO^.HO.NOj,  separates  in 
crystals  on  saturating  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  with  leucine ; 
it  has  an  acid  but  not  sharp  taste ;  the  salts  decrepitate  on  being  heated, 
and  some  of  them  are  crystallizable. 

Hydrochlorate  of  leucine^  C12H13NO4.HCI,  also  crystallizes  readily. 

Leucic  acidy  CijHuOj.HO,  is  not  onlv  formed  in  the  above  manner  by 
oxidizing  agents  on  leucine,  but  also,  wnen  an  aqueous  solution  of  this 
substance  has  been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  then  developes 
a  nauseous  odor,  and  in  the  solution  we  find  the  ammonia-salt  of  this 
acid.  It  is  not  crystalline,  but  oleaginous,  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts  with  bases. 

Cahours  has  pointed  out  the  analogy  of  leucine  with  the  base  thialdiney 
discovered  by  Liebig  and  Wohler;^  both  bodies  containing  the  same 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  57,  S.  128.  *  Compt  rend.  T.  27,  pp.  266-268. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  68,  S.  62-56.  «  Ibid.  Bd.  61,  S.  1-11. 
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equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogenj  and  oitrogeo,  and  the  2  atoma  of 
oxygen  of  the  leucine  being  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  sulplitir  in  tbialdme. 
This  body  is  produced  when  aldehyde-anomonia  is  brought  into  contact 
with  caustic  ammoma  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  forms  large, 
colorless,  rhombic  tablets,  which  fuse  readily,  but  again  solidify  at  42^, 
volatilize  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  can  be  distilled  unchanged  in  the 
presence  of  water,  but  not  in  the  dry  state ;  they  are  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  ether,  and 
exhibit  no  reaction  on  vcf^e table  colors.  The  salts  that  have  been 
examined  are  Ci2Hj3KS^*H  CI  and  C12H13NS4.HO.NO5 ;  this  substance 
also  forms  compounds  perfectly  analogous  to  those  of  leucine.  On  dry 
diBtillation  with  hydratcd  potash  its  beliavior  is  very  different  from  that 
of  leucine,  since  it  yields  leucoUne  (otherwise  called  chinoline). 

Preparation. — According  to  Mulder,  the  cmeQu%  oxide  discovered  by 
Proust,  and  Braconnot'a  apoBepidine^  are  perfectly  identical  with  leu- 
cine. It  is  principally  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  casein  (Ejenko* 
and  Bopp)j*  and  of  gluten  (Walter  Crum.)^  If  casein,  or  any  other 
albuminous  hodyj  be  fused  with  equal  parts  of  hydrated  potash,  and  the 
tyrosine  extracted  from  the  dissolved  mass  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  leucine  crystallizes  from  the  mother-liquid^  and  is  readily 
purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  If  gelatin  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  potash  lye,  wc  obtain 
leucine  and  glycine  after  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  re- 
moving the  sulphate  of  potash  hy  alcohol ;  and  as  glycine  is  far  the 
lees  soluble  of  the  two  in  aleoholj  the  substances  may  be  thus  easily 
separated  from  one  another.  Leucine  is,  however,  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  albuminous 
substances;  if,  for  instance,  flesh  be  gently  warmed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  then  boiled  for  nine  hours  with 
double  its  weight  of  water,  the  acid  saturated  with  limcj  and  the  residue 
of  the  filtered  solution  extracted  with  alcohol,  wc  obtain  on  evaporation 
impure  crystals  of  leucine,  which  must  be  purified  by  rccrystallization. 
On  fusing  equal  parts  of  a  protein-compound  and  hydrated  potash,  but 
interrupting  the  operation  before  the  mass  has  become  yellow  (as  was 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  tyrosine),  we  obtain  only  leucine  ac- 
.  cording  to  the  method  given  for  tyrosine,  since  the  latter  seems  to  be 
formed  from  the  former  by  prolonged  action. 

Tests. — ^If  the  leucine  he  obtained  in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity,  and 
the  properties  coincide  with  those  known  to  pertain  to  leucine,  its  decom- 
position into  valerianic  acid,  &c.,  and  its  behavior  with  nitric  acid,  afford 
tolerably  certain  means  of  distinguishing  it.  An  elementary  analysis 
nught,  however,  be  not  altogether  superfluous,  since  it  may  ho  expected 
that  there  are  a  number  of  similar  bodies  for  whose  discovery  and 
detailed  description  we  may  daily  look. 


^ 


Sarcosinb, — CgHyNO^. 


i 


Properties. — Broad,  colorless,  transparent  plates  or  right  rhombic 
prisms,  acuminated  on  the  ends  by  surfaces  set  perpendicukr  on  the 


Ann.  d.  Ch,  u.  Pbsrm,  Bd.  58,  S,  26^-27a.  « Ibid  Bd,  69,  S.  19-3T. 

»  Beriolins,  Letrb,  d.  Cb.  Bd.  9,  S.  684. 
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obtuse  angles,  melting  at  100^,  and  subliming  unchanged  at  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature.  Sarcosine  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a 
sweetish,  sharp,  faintly  metallic  taste,  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colors, 
and  is  not  affected  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  corrosive  sublimate ;  with  salts 
of  the  oxide  of  copper  it  yields  the  same  deep  blue  color  as  is  produced 
by  ammonia.  According  to  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,^  when  fused  with 
hydrated  potash,  it  vields,  like  leucine,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
acid,  but  acetic  in  place  of  valerianic  acid.  (CgBLN04  +  3K0  +  8H0  = 
^KO.CO,  +  4H + H,N  +  KO.C.HjOj.) 

Composition. — ^For  the  discovery  and  analysis  of  this  body  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Liebig.  In  accordance  with  the  above  formula  calculated  by 
Liebig,'  it  consists  of: 

Carbon,  ....  6  atoms,  ....  40*46 

Hydrogen,  ....  7      "  ....  7-86 

Nitrogen,  ....  1      "  ....  16-78 

Oxygen,  ....  8      "  ....  86-96 

100-00 

Its  atomic  weight  =  1112*6. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  body  is  isomeric  with  the  lactamide 
discovered  by  Pelouze  (see  p.  88),  and  the  ureihrane  prepared  by  Dumas 
from  chloro-carbonic  ether;  hence  it  is  the  more  important  to  ascertain 
the  theoretical  composition  or  the  proximate  grouping  of  the  atoms  in 
those  bodies.  We  might  take  the  commonly  accepted  view  that  lactam 
mide  is  amide  with  lactic  acid  deprived  of  one  atom  of  oxyen=s 
HjN.CgHgO^,  and  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  Berzelius,  regard  sarco- 
sine as  a  conjugated  ammonia  =  HjjN,CgH404,  which  indeed  is  the  most 
probable ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  lactamide,  as  has  already  been 
observed  in  p.  88,  is  exhibited  from  lactide  fa  body  isomeric  with  the 
adjunct  of  ammonia  in  sarcosine)  and  ammonia ;  hence  we  should  have 
anticipated  the  formation  of  sarcosine,  but  not  that  of  an  amide.  The 
disintegration  of  lactamide  by  potash  into  lactic  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
on  the  other  hand  that  of  sarcosine  into  acetic  acid,  &;c.,  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  these  bodies  were  differently  constituted,  even 
if  their  other  properties  did  not  prove  it.  If,  as  Laurent  and  Gerhardt, 
as  also  Gahours,'  expect,  sarcosine  is  actually  decomposed  by  nitric  oxide 
into  lactic  acid,  then,  seeing  that  we  are  acquainted  with  actual  lacta- 
mide, Piria's  test  for  amide  would  not  prove  very  much,  and  the  evidenoe 
of  the  amide  nature  of  leucine  and  of  glycine  (which  we  are  about  to 
describe)  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

CombincUions. — Sarcosine  forms  very  crystallizable  salts  with  several 
acids. 

Hydrochlorate  of  sarcosine^  OgHyN04.HCl,  crystallines  in  BmaD, 
transparent  needles  and  granules ;  its  solution,  like  that  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  creatinine,  yields  no  precipitate  with  bichloride  of  platinum, 
but  on  evaporation  we  obtain  a  soluble  double  compound,  Vj^EL^SO^. 

I  Compt.  rend.  T.  27,  pp.  266-268.  >  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  62,  S.  272. 

»  Compt.  rend.  T.  27,  pp.  266-268. 
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HCl  +  PtCl,  +  2H0,  which  crystallizes  in  honey-colored  octohedral 
segments. 

Sulphate  of  Sarcosiney  C5BLNO4.HO.SOJ  + Aq.,  crystallizes  either  in 
large,  feathery  plates,  or  in  four-sided,  strongly  lustrous  prisms ;  it  is 
soluble  in  water  and  hot  alcohol,  and  reddens  litmus. 

With  acetate  of  copper  sarcosine  yields  a  deep,  dark  blue,  double  salt, 
which  crystallizes  in  thin  plates. 

Preparation. — This  base  has  not  yet  been  found  preformed  in  the 
animal  body,  and  is  only  known  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
creatine,  from  which  it  is  obtained  in  the  following  manner.  If  a  boiling 
saturated  solution  of  creatine  be  digested  with  pure  crystallized  caustic 
baryta,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  parts  by  weight  of  baryta  to  one  part 
of  creatine,  and,  after  ammonia  ceases  to  be  developed,  the  carbonate 
of  baryta  is  removed  by  filtration,  sarcosine  will  separate  in  crystals 
from  the  filtrate ;  it  must  be  purified  by  the  precipitation  of  its  sulphate 
by  alcohol,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  carbonate  of  baryta. 

Te9t9* — The  mode  in  which  it  is  obtained  and  the  properties  which  we 
have  described,  afford  sufficient  evidence  to  identify  their  substance. 

Glycine.— C^HgNO^. 

Properties. — This  body,  which  was  formerly  named  sugar  of  gelatirij 
and  has  more  recently  been  known  as  glycocolly  crystallizes  in  colorless 
rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  monoclinometric  system,  which 
craunch  between  the  teeth,  ta«te  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  are 
devoid  of  odor;  these  prisms  are  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 

Sphere;  at  100*^  they  lose  no  water;  at  178°  they  melt  and  become 
ecomposed ;  they  dissolve  in  4*3  parts  of  cold  water,  more  difficultly  in 
cold,  but  more  easily  in  hot  spirit  of  wine ;  they  are  almost  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol  and  quite  so  in  ether ;  these  solutions  have  no  effect  on 
a  ray  of  polarized  light  or  on  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  galvanic  circuit  glycine  is  very  readily  decomposed,  at  the  nega- 
tive pole  there  being  an  alkaline  reaction  from  the  separation  of  ammonia, 
while  at  the  positive  pole  there  is  an  acid  reaction.  Glycine  dissolves 
imchanged  in  the  mineral  acids,  and  in  alkaline  solutions,  if  not  too  con- 
oentrated.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  yield  with  glycine  a  deep 
blue  solution  from  which  no  suboxide  of  copper  separates  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  Further,  on  boiling  glycine  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potash,  or  with  hydrated  baryta  or  oxide  of  lead,  the  fluid  developes 
ammonia  and  assumes  a  brilliant  fiery  red  tint,  which,  however,  disappears 
on  the  prolonged  application  of  heat.  In  this  process,  in  addition  to 
the  ammonia,  there  are  formed,  hydrogen,  oxalic  acid,  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  fHorsford).  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be  fused  with  hydrated  potash, 
it  unaergoes  a  decomposition  analogous  to  that  of  leucine  and  sarcosine, 
into  formic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  gas  (C4H5NO4  + 
8KO.HO  =  2KO.CO,+4H+KO.C2H03.  Gerhardt  and  Laurent).^  If, 
finally,  an  aqueous  solution  of  glycine  be  treated  with  nitrous  acid  or 
nitric  oxide,  glycic  acid  =  C4H3O5.HO  (Strecker),*  is  formed,  nitrogen  gas 

1  Compt  rend.  T.  27,  pp.  256-268.  >  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  C8,  S.  64. 
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being  developed.  Moreover,  a  non-nitrogenous  acid,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability is  identical  with  glycic  acid,  is  produced  by  chlorine  gas  and 
other  strongly  oxidizing  influences,  as,  for  instance,  hypermanganatei 
nitrate,  and  chlorate  of  potash  (Horsford). 

Horsford  has  analyzed  the  baryta-salt,  and  deduced  for  the  acid  the 
formula  G3H3O9,  but  the  analysis  yielded  less  hydrogen  and  more  carbon 
than  are  represented  by  this  formula;  if  Horsford  had  accidentally 
omitted  to  calculate  for  the  organic  substance  the  carbonic  acid  retained 
in  the  baryta,  the  formula  of  the  baryta-salt  would  be  =  Ba0.C4BL0g, 
and  consequently  would  correspond  with  that  of  Strecker's  acid.  The 
bairta-salt  was  somewhat  insoluble,  but  crystallized  well. 

Uomposition. — According  to  the  above  formula  which  is  deduced  from 
the  coincident  analyses  of  Laurent,*  Mulder,*  and  Horsford,  free  glycine, 
dried  at  100^,  consists  of : 

Carbon,         ....  4  atoms,  .... 

Hydrogen,     .        .        .        .  5     *' 

Nitrogen,       ....  1     "  .... 

Oxygen 8     "  .... 

100-00 

Its  atomic  weight  =  937*5.  Horsford,'  who  has  recently  made  the 
most  complete  investigation  regarding  this  substance,  is  led,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  compounds  with  acids,  as  well  as  with  certain  metallie 
oxides,  to  assign  to  free  glycine  the  formula  C^H^NOj.HO,  regarding  it 
as  contikining  1  atom  of  combined  water  ;  thus  throwing  doubts  upon  the 
homology  of  leucine,  sarcosine,  and  glycine,  maintained  by  Laurent  and 
Gahours.  The  analogy  in  the  constitution  of  these  three  bodies  is  unde- 
niable ;  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  empirical  formula  0BHn^iNO4 
is  also  applicable  to  hydrated  glycine,  its  relation  towards  hydrated  pot- 
ash as  well  as  towards  nitric  oxide,  indicates  its  extreme  similajity 
to  the  two  other  bodies.  Strecker's  discovery  that  glycic  acid  is  pro- 
duced when  glycine  is  decomposed  by  nitric  oxide  would  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  glycine  is  the  amide  of  glycic  acid,  just  as  leucine  might  be 
regarded  as  the  amide  of  leucic  acid.  Berzelius*  assumes  for  glycine 
double  the  above  atomic  weight,  and  hence  he  writes  its  empirical  formula 
=  CgHgNjOg  +  2H0 ;  theoretically  he  regards  it  as  an  alkaloid,  namely, 
as  ammonia  conjugated  with  a  nitrogenous  body,  so  that  its  rational 
formula  is  H3N.C8H5NO<,  +  2HO. 

Here,  indeed,  the  homology  with  sarcosine  entirely  fails.  Berzelins 
bases  his  view  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  doubled  atomic  weight 
on  the  strong  acidity  of  the  salts  containing  1  atom  of  this  acid,  C^H^NO,; 
but  in  such  weak  basic  bodies,  little  stress  should  be  laid  on  this  acidity, 
while,  moreover,  the  compound  of  glycine  with  salts,  and  especially  with 
chlorides,  entirely  supports  the  atomic  weight  assigned  by  Horsford.  It 
is  chiefly  from  the  behavior  of  glycine  when  acted  on  by  the  galvanio 
current  that  Horsford  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  salt-like  compound, 
namely,  as  a  compound  isomeric  with  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  fumar 
rate  of  ammonia,  smce  C^H^NO,  =  H3N  +  C.HOj.  Probably,  however, 
Laurent  and  Strecker's  hypothesis  still  holds  good,  since,  in  organic 

»  Compt.  rend.  T.  20,  p.  789.  «  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  28,  8.  294-297. 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  60,  S.  1-57.       «  Jahresber.  Bd.  27,  S.  665. 
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natnr€j  we  much  more  frequently  meet  with  amide-compouBds  than 
with  compounds  of  anhydrous  acids  with  ammoDia. 

Combinations.^'^AW  the  combinations  of  glycine  with  acids  are  crys- 
tallissable,  of  tolerable  easy  solubility^  and  have  a  strong  acid  reaction. 

Neutral  hydrmhhraie  of  glycine,,  C^H^NO^.HOiHCl,  crystallizes  in 
long  0at  pri^^ms,  which  are  transparent  and  glisteningj  soon  deliquesce 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in 
Bpirit  of  wine,  bnt  slightly  in  absolute  alcohoL  Horsford  has  pre- 
pared the  following  basic  hydrochlorates :— SC^H^NO,,  +  HO  +  HCI, 
rhombic  prisms  not  affected  by  the  atmosphere ;  2{C4H4NOj.HO)  +  HC], 
which  crystallizes  well;  3C4H4N03  + 2HO  +  2HC1  was  obtained  from 
dry  glycine  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  in  a  similar  way  the  same  salt  was 
obtained  with  only  1  atom  of  water :  these  basic  salts  might  possibly  be 
mixtures  of  two  salts.  Berzelitm^  obtained  a  combination  of  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  glycine  and  bichloride  of  platinum^  by  extracting  a  mixture  of 
these  two  compounds  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  precipitating  the 
excess  of  hydrochlorate  of  glycine  from  the  soUition  by  ether;  the 
double  compound  which  he  thus  obtained,  occurred  in  the  form  of  yellow, 
oily  drops,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  crystallized  in  yellow  needles  like 
wavellite;  this  compound  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
contains  much  water  of  crystallizatioUj  in  which  respects  it  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  analogous  double  compounds  of  most  of  the  alkaloids.  If, 
IwjweTer,  free  glycine  be  mixed  with  bichloride  of  platinomj  a  compound 
is  formed  whidi  is  represented  by  C^H^NOa  +  aHO  +  PtCljj  and  occurs 
in  black  (Berzelius)  or  red  crystals  (Horsford),  The  follovyng  compounds 
with  sulphuric  acid  were  obtained  by  Horsford :  C^H^NOySOg;  CiH^NO*- 
HO.SO, ;  3(C,H,N0,.H0)  +  2(S03.HO) ;  3C,H,N0,  +  280^  +  HO ; 
3(C,H,N0,.H0)  +  2S0^  +  HO. 

Nitrate  of  gfyeine,  C^H^NO^^HO  +  NO^.HO,  usually  occurs  in  the 
form  of  acicular  crystals,  but  sometimes  as  large  tabular  crystals  of  the 
monodinometric  system ;  these  crystals  are  unaffected  by  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  and  have  an  acid  taste. 

Nitrate  of  glycine  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  conjugated  acid,  but 
these  compounds  which  result  from  the  union  of  nitrate  of  glycine  with 
bases,  are  true  nitrates,  since,  as  Horsford  has  sho^n,  they  are  directly 
produced  on  digesting  the  nitrates  with  glycine. 

Oxalate  of  gl^cinet  C^H^NOvHO.C^O,,  occurs  in  wavellite-like  crys- 
tals^ which  are  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

Acetate  of  glyinne,  CJ±J^O^MO.G^llfi^+  2110,  is  crystallizable, 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Horsford  further  observed  that  glycine  formed  crystallizable  com- 
pounds with  many  salts  (similar  to  that  which  it  forms  with  bichloride 
of  platinum),  moBt  of  which  contain  1  atom  of  glycine  to  1  atom  of  the 
salt-  With  bami,  especially  with  hytlrated  baryta  and  potash,  crystalli- 
zable compounds  are  also  formed*  Protoxide  of  copper-glycinc  was 
obtained  by  Boussingault,  and  found  to  be  represented  by  the  formula 
C^H^NOj-CuO ;  Horsford  found  1  atom  of  water  in  this  compound  which 
G^itallized  in  brilliant  blue  needles*  Similarly  to  the  hydrated  oxide 
Off  copper,  the  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  silver,  may  be  dis- 
^  Jahreaber.  Bd.  27,  S.  658. 
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solved  in  an  aqneous  solution  of  pure  glycine^  and  the  compound,  after 
being  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  in  a  crys- 
talline form.  The  lead-compound  crystallizes  in  prisms,  the  silver-com- 
pound in  wart-like  masses. 

There  is  much  regarding  these  compounds  that  still  remains  to  be 
investigated ;  we  have,  however,  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  of 
their  composition  that  we  should  otherwise  have  done,  because  it  is  on 
this  point  that  we  must  form  our  judgment  respecting  the  constitution 
of  glycine,  and  decide  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  hypotheses. 

I^reparation. — Glycine  has  not  yet  been  found  in  an  isolated  state  in 
the  animal  body :  there  is,  however,  reason  for  believing  that  this  sub- 
stance is  contained  preformed  as  an  adjunct  in  certain  known  animal 
acids ;  moreover,  the  relations  of  this  body  towards  acids,  bases,  and 
salts  (which  we  have  already  described),  support  this  view ;  while,  in 
many  cases  with  which  we  shall  become  acquainted  as  we  proceed,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  glycine  is  formed  on  the  separation  of  the  acid 
from  its  proper  adjunct,  as  glvcerine  is  produced  in  the  saponification 
of  the  hypothetical  oxide  of  lipyl.  As  instances,  we  may  mention 
hippuric  and  glycocholic  acids ;  and  when  we  treat  of  these  acids,  we 
shall  enter  into  the  physiological  relations  and  the  genesis  of  glycine. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  glycine  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  animal  substances,  especially  of  gelatin,  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
mineral  acids  or  caustic  alkalies.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of 
obtaining  it  from  gelatin.  I£  the  gelatin  be  boiled  with  a  strong  solution 
of  potash  till  ammonia  ceases  to  be  developed,  it  becomes  entirely 
decomposed  into  a  mixture  of  4  parts  of  glycine  and  1  of  leucine ;  the 
fluid  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  spirit  of  wine  which  dissolves  both  the  glycine 
and  the  leucine ;  the  glycine,  as  being  the  least  soluble  in  alcohol,  crys- 
tallizes first,  while  the  leucine  subsequently  crystallizes ;  by  recrystalli- 
zation  and  treatment  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  the  glycine  can  be 
obtained  perfectly  pure. 

The  method  of  obtaining  glycine  from  hippuric  acid  is  even  simpler ; 
for  if  1  part  of  this  acid  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  4  parts  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  it  becomes  decomposed  into  glycine  and 
benzoic  acid ;  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  boiled  fluid,  a  great  part 
of  the  benzoic  acid  separates  and  must  be  removed  by  filtration ;  the 
clear  fluid  is  then  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  (hydro- 
chlorate  of  glycine)  decomposed  with  caustic  ammonia;  finally  the 
glycine  is  precipitated  by,  and  washed  with,  absolute  alcohol. 

Te9t8% — When  the  substance  suspected  to  be  glycine  is  separated  as 
much  as  possible  from  all  other  matters,  the  most  striking  of  the  pro- 
perties by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  are  its  relation  towards  a  hot 
solution  of  potash,  its  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  the  blue  solution 
which  it  yields  with  caustic  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  without  any 
separation  of  the  suboxide ;  and  if,  further,  we  study  its  power  of  com- 
bining with  acids  as  well  as  with  baryta,  oxide  of  copper,  oxide  of  lead, 
&c.,  and  forming  crystallizable  bodies,  there  can  hardly  remain  any 
doubt  regarding  its  nature.  It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  leucine 
by  the  form  of  its  crystals  and  by  its  becoming  decomposed  on  exposure 
to  heat. 
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According  to  Horsford  the  (juantities  of  urea  and  uric  acid  in  the 
urine  are  increased  after  the  ingestion  of  glycine,  but  no  unchanged 
glycme  is  found  in  the  urine. 


Urea.— CaH^NjOj. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — Urea  crystallizes,  when  it  separates  rapidly,  in  white, 
siltjr,  glistening  needles ;  but  when  the  crystallization  is  effected  slowly' 
in  flat,  colorless,  four-sided  prisms  full  of  cavities  and  appearing  to  be 
formed  of  numerous  parallel  crystalline  lamellae :  at  the  ends  the  prism 

Fig.  6. 


Urea*  pRparcd  flroin  urine,  and  crystalllied  from  aqneom  solution  by  slow  eraporatlon. 

IB  terminated  by  one  or  two  oblique  surfaces.  According  to  C.  Schmidt,^ 
these  forms  do  not  pertain  to  the  monoclinometric  system,  but  rather 
to  a  hemihedral  form  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  and  bounded  by 
parallel  surfaces.  These  crystals  contain  no  water.  Urea  is  devoid  of 
smeU,  of  a  saltish,  cooling  taste,  and  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  its  own  weight  of  water,  giving  rise 
to  a  marked  evolution  of  heat ;  in  hot  water  it  dissolves  in  every  pro- 
portion ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  4  or  5  parts  of  cold  and  in  2  parts  of  warm 
alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  ether,  if  anhydrous  and  devoid  of  alcohol,  and 
in  ethereal  oil,  and  exerts  no  action  on  vegetable  colors.  Its  concentrated 
aaueous  solution  is  not  changed  by  boiling  or  by  long  keeping,  but  a 
dunte  solution  suffers  change. 

At  about  120^  urea  fuses  without  suffering  change,  but  at  a  little 
above  that  temperature  it  begins  to  develope  ammonia,  to  become  pulpy, 
and  to  change  into  cvanuric  acid  (3C,H^N20,=3H3N+  C<,HN,04.2HO) ; 
when  rapidly  heated  it  also  yields  cyanic  acid  which  is  produced  from 
the  previously  formed  cyanuric  acid  (C^HN304.2HO  =  SCjNO.HO). 
On  heating  urea  very  slowly,  it  becomes  converted  (according  to  Wohler 

>£ntwurfQ.  8.  w.  S.  41. 
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and  Liebig^)  into  a  glistening  white  body,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  acids  and  alkalies,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  being  evolyed  during 
tbo  process.  This  body^C^HgN^O^,  for  SC^H^N^O,— (2C0,+ 2H,]S0 
=  C^HgN^Oj.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  urea  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  fusioA  at  from  160°  to  170°,  not  only  are  the  above-named 
compounds  formed,  but  also  (according  to  Wiedemann')  the  biuretj 
G4H5N3O4,  whose  production  is  explained  by  the  equation,  2G2H4N2OJ 

-H3N=c,h,nA. 

K  chloride  of  sodium  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  be  present  in  a 
solution  of  urea,  the  former  will  crystallize  in  octohedra  and  the  latter 
in  cubes ;  if,  however,  the  crystals  be  again  dissolved  in  water,  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  anew,  they  separate  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
namely,  the  chloride  of  sodium  into  cubes,  and  the  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  into  octohedra  or  feathery  forms. 

Urea  will  combine  only  with  certain  acids  and  a  few  bases ;  neither 
the  metallic  salts,  tannic  acid,  nor  any  other  reagent,  can  precipitate  it 
from  its  solutions. 

On  heating  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
cyanate  of  silver  separates,  while  nitrate  of  ammonia  remains  in  solution 
(C,H,N20a+AgO.NO,= AgO.C^O  +  H3N.HO.NO,). 

By  nitrous  acid  urea  is  decomposed  into  nitrogen,  water,  and  carbonic 
acid  (C2H,N20a+2HO+2N03=6HO+2COa+4N);  by  chlorine  into 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid  (C2H4N20,4"2HO + 
6C1  =  6HC1+2C0,+2N). 

On  boiling  urea  either  with  strong  mineral  acids  or  with  caustic 
alkalies,  it  takes  up  2  atoms  of  water  and  is  decomposed  into  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  (CjH,N20j+2HO = 2H3N  +  2C0a). 

If  organic  matters,  either  putrefying  or  capable  of  undergoing  putre- 
faction, be  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  urea,  the  latter  is  soon 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula  urea  consists  of: 

Carbon, 2  atoms,        .    '    .  20000 

Hydrogen, 4     »*    .  .  6-666 

Nitrogen, 2     "...  .  46-667 

Ozjgen, 2     "    .  .  26-667 


100-000 


Its  atomic  weight  =  750'0.  Although  there  have  been  many  discus- 
sions regarding  the  rational  constitution  of  urea,  much  still  remains  to 
be  cleared  up.  Dumas,  after  his  discovery  of  oxamide,  started  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  urea  is  an  amide  of  carbonic  acid,  since  2H3N  +  200, — 2H0 
=  CjH^NjOj,  and  the  relation  of  urea  towards  nitrous  acid,  and  its  ready 
decomposion  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  seem  to  support  this  view. 
But  Berzelius  justly  points  out  the  analogy,  in  their  combining  relations 
with  acids,  between  the  alkaloids  and  urea,  and  regards  the  latter  as  am- 
monia conjugated  with  a  nitrogenous  body  which  he  names  urenoxide^ 
so  that  the  rational  formula  for  urea  would  be  =  H^.CjHNO,.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  analogy  between  the  salts  of  urea  with  those  of  the 
alkaloids,  the  following  consideration  mainly  supports  this  view :  cyanate 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  64,  S.  871.        >  Jonrn.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  48,  S.  271-S80. 
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of  sinmonia  =  H^.HO.C2NO,  is  convertible,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
into  urea ;  the  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  nrea  must  be  perfectly  different 
from  that  in  tms  salt,  since  urea  has  lost  all  the  properties  of  a  salt. 
Bat  we  know  that  free  hydrated  cyanic  acid  is  spontaneously  converted 
by  a  transposition  of  its  atoms  into  the  so-called  cyamelide  =  GjIINOj ; 
now,  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  to  assume  that  in  the  combination 
with  ammonia  the  cyanic  acid  becomes  incorporated  with  the  water  of 
the  ammonia-salt,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  free  state,  and  that 
this  eyamelide,  if  not  identical  with,  is  highly  analogous  to  the  urenoxide 
of  Bcnelius,  and  thus  forms  the  adjunct  of  the  ammonia  in  urea.  Pro- 
bably, also,  the  existence  of  the  biuret  might  be  made  available  in  the 
support  of  this  hypothesis,  since  the  most  simple  view  of  the  biuret  is  to 
regard  it  as  consisting  of  2  atoms  of  urenoxide  and  1  atom  of  ammonia, 
for  Cfi^fi,  =  H3N  +  2C,HN0,. 

Combinations. — It  is  only  with  some  acids  that  urea  has  a  tendency 
to  combine.  Cap  and  Henry^  fancied  that  they  had  prepared  com- 
pounds of  urea  with  sulphuric,  lactic,  hippuric,  and  uric  acids,  but  the 
existence  of  those  compounds  is  very  correctly  doubted.  We  know  with 
certainty  only  three  salts  of  urea,  namely,  the  hydrochlorate,  the  nitrate, 
and  the  oxalate. 

Mydroehlcrate  of  ureaj  CaH^NjO^.HCl,  was  simultaneously  obtained 
by  Erdmann*  and  Pelouze.^  They  prepared  it  by  passing  a  stream  of 
dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  urea.  The  compound  is  white  and  hard, 
and  cryBtallizes  in  plates ;  it  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
from  this  water  the  hydrochloric  acid  escapes  by  evaporation,  and  pure 
urea  crystallizes ;  in  water  the  salt  becomes  rapidly  decomposed  into 
hydrocmoric  acid  and  urea. 

Nitrate  of  ureay  CgH^NjOj.HO.NOg  (according  to  the  analysis  of  Reg- 


mtnti  of  niw,  Mpantsd  from  very  concentrated  human  urine  by  nitric  acid. 

nault,  whieh  has  been  repeated  by  Marchand,^  Heintz,'  Fehling,*  and 
Werther),'^  is  formed  by  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  urea  with  an 

«  Joonua  de  Phann.  T.  26,  p.  188.  «  Jonrn.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  26,  8.  606. 

•  Abb.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  8  84r.  T.  6,  p.  63. 

<  Joora.  tjw.  Gh.  Bd.  86,  6.  481.  »  Fogg.  Abb.  Bd.  66,  8.  114-122. 

•  Abb.  d.  €9t  b.  Fhana.  Bd.  66,  S.  249.  ^  Jqutb.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  86,  S.  61-66. 
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excess  of  nitric  acid ;  the  compound  at  once  separates  (on  cooling,  almost 
perfectly)  in  large  nacreous,  sninin^  scales,  or  in  small,  glistening,  white 
plates  ;  on  examining  under  the  microscope  the  contact  of  the  urea  and 
the  nitric  acid,  we  first  observe  very  obtuse  rhombic  octohedra,  at  whose 
acute  angles  (  =  82^)  more  particles  are  gradually  accumulated,  so  that 
they  appear  to  increase  in  size,  and  the  octohedra  become  converted  into 
rhombic  tablets,  or  form  hexagonal  tablets  (whose  opposite  acute  angles 
likewise  are  82°) ;  these  crystals  always  occur  isolated,  or  in  uniformly 
superimposed  masses  (G.  Schmidt).^  This  salt  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
atmosphere,  has  an  acid  taste,  is  more  soluble  in  pure  water  than  in 
water  containing  nitric  acid,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  producing  con- 
siderable depression  of  temperature ;  on  evaporating  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion, the  salt  very  readily  effloresces ;  it  reddens  litmus ;  a  concentrated 
solution  is  not  affected  by  boiling,  but  a  dilute  solution  is  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  water,  and  nitrous  oxide 
(C,H,N A.HO.NO«  =  H3N + 2C0a  +  2H0  +  2N0).  On  heating  dried 
nitrate  of  urea  rapidly,  it  decrepitates,  but  on  heating  it  slowly  to  140% 
it  becomes  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  nitrous  oxide,  urea,  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia.  If  the  solution  of  this  salt  be  not  too  dilute,  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  precipitates  oxalate  of  urea. 

Oxalate  of  urea^  C3H4N,02.HO.C203  (sometimes,  according  to  Mar- 
chand,  taking  up  2  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization)  is  also  obtained  by 
the  direct  union  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  forms,  as  far  as  the  un- 
aided eye  can  perceive,  long  thin  plates  or  prisms ;  under  the  microscope 
it  is  usually  seen  in  hexagonal  plates,  similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  urea, 
interspersed  occasionally  with  four-sided  prisms  with  p^nes  of  truncation 
proceeding  from  the  broader  sides  of  the  rectangular  section  (Fig.  8). 
The  form  of  this  oxalate,  like  that  of  the  nitrate  of  urea,  belongs  to  the 
monoclinometric  system.  This  salt  has  an  acid  taste,  dissolves  at  16°  in 
22*9  parts  of  water  and  in  62*5  of  alcohol ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
aqueous  solution  by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  On  exposure  to  heat  it  is 
decomposed  into  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  cyanurie  acid. 

Like  glycine,  urea  also  unites  with  saltSj  which  hold  it  in  such  firm 
combination,  that  not  only  does  no  decomposition  ensue  when  their  solu- 
tions are  boiled,  but  even  oxalic  and  nitric  acids  fail  to  separate  the  urea 
from  some  of  their  compounds  (Werther).* 

On  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  urea  and  nitrate  of  silver,  there 
are  formed  thick  prisms  with  a  rhombic  base  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  =  CgH^NjOg.  AgO.NOg.  On  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  soda  to  the  solution  of  these  crystals,  a  yellow  precipitate  is 
obtained  =  5AgO+2C2H4N20j.  Besides  these,  Werther  has  also  ob- 
tained the  following  combinations : — C2H^N2024-2AgO.N05 ;  OaO.NO, 
+3C2H,NA;  MgO.N05+2C2H,N202 ;  NaO.N05+C2H,NA+2HO ; 
NaCl+CjH^NjOj+SHO,  crystallizing  in  deliquescent  rhombic  prisms; 
2HgCl+C2H^N2^t>  flat  prisms  glistening  like  mother-of-pearl.  Urea 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  solutions  of  these  compounds  either  by 
nitric  or  oxalic  acid. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — Biuret^  C4HJN5O4,  is,  as  we  have 

1  Entwnrf  xl  b.  w.  S.  42-46.  '  Joum.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  86,  S.  61-SO. 
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already  mentioned,  the  chief  prodact  (together  with  cyanuric  acid) 
which  is  obtained  on  heating  pnre  urea  or  its  nitrate  to  a  temperature 
of  152*^ — 170°;  the  cyanuric  acid  is  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fused  product,  and  the  excess  of 
lead  removed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  biuret  is  then  obtained  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  solution.  It  forms  small  crystals  which  dissolve 
readQy  in  water,  and  still  more  readily  in  alcohol ;  it  exerts  no  action  on 
vegetable  colors,  does  not  combine  with  bases,  and  dissolves  unchanged 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  with  sulphate  of  copper  and 
potash  it  yields  a  red  solution.    Its  rational  formula =H3N+2C2HN02. 

Preparation. — Urea  not  only  occurspreformed  in  the  animal  body, 
but  can  also  be  artificially  prepared.  When  Wohler  made  the  beautiful 
discovery  that  urea  was  formed  by  the  union  of  cyanic  acid  and  am- 
monia, the  physiologists  of  that  aay  who  were  still  imbued  with  ideas 
of  vital  forces,  were  astonished  that  a  matter  which  appeared  only  ca- 
pable of  formation  by  organic  force,  could  also  be  formed  by  the  nand 
of  the  chemist  from  so-called  inorganic  matters.  The  astonishment  of 
the  physiologists  has,  however,  gradually  ceased,  not  only  because  they 
have  for  the  most  part  shaken  off  their  adherence  to  irrational  vital 
forces,  but  also  because  since  that  time  many  other  substances  have 
been  artifically  produced,  which  are  identical  with,  or  at  all  events  most 
similar  to  previously  known  organic  matters.  We  have  learned  to  regard 
urea  as  one  of  the  most  common  products  of  decomposition,  not  only  of 
natural  organic  bodies,  but  also  of  artificial  substances.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  of  oxur  present  space,  were  we  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  in 
which  urea  occurs  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  a  nitrogenous 
substance;  we  will  here  only  mention  its  formation  on  the  union  of 
cyanogen  and  water,  of  fulminate  of  copper  and  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia (Oladstone),^  in  the  decomposition  of  allantoine  by  nitric  acid, 
of  creatine  by  the  alkalies,  of  alloxan  by  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  ke. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  urea  may  be  obtained  from  urine, 
but  it  is  chiefly  effected  by  nitric  or  oxalic  acid  ;  it  is  more  advisable  to 
use  the  alcoholic  extract  of  urine  than  the  residue  left  by  its  direct  eva- 

S oration ;  if  nitric  acid  be  used,  the  nitrate  of  urea  must  be  exposed  to 
uc  pressure  between  tiles  and  filtering  paper,  and  after  it  has  been  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water,  must  be  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  of 
baryta ;  crystals  of  nitrate  of  lead  or  of  baryta  soon  separate  from  the 
filtered  fluid,  which  must  be  evaporated  and  extracted  with  alcohol ;  this 
alcoholic  solution  may  contain,  in  addition  to  urea,  a  little  nitrate  of 
lead,  but  it  takes  up  no  nitrate  of  bari^a ;  when  baryta  has  been  used, 
the  alcoholic  solution  must  be  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal ;  when 
the  salt  of  lead  has  been  used,  the  solution  is  often  perfectly  colorless 
afker  the  precipitation  of  the  metal  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
area  separates  in  a  crystalline  form,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic 
solution. 

In  order  to  prepare  urea  from  cyanate  of  ammonia,  we  raise  a  mixture 
of  28  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  from  which  all  the  water  has 

>  Aim.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  66,  S.  1-5. 
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been  expelled,  and  14  parts  of  well-dried,  good  peroxide  of  manganese, 
to  a  faint  red  heat  (even  when  the  mixture  is  sufficiently  heated  at  a 
single  spot,  the  whole  mass  assumes  a  phosphorescent  appearance);  firom 
this  glowing  residue  the  cyanate  of  potash  which  has  been  formed  must 
be  extracted  with  cold  water,  and  mixed  with  20^  parts  of  dry  sulphate 
of  ammonia ;  most  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  separates  in  a  crystalline 
form,  while  the  cyanate  of  ammonia,  now  converted  into  urea^  remains 
in  solution.  The  remaining  sulphate  is  separated  by  crystallizatioi^  but 
more  perfectly  by  alcohol. 

Tests. — Urea  may  generally  be  very  easily  recognized  by  its  proper- 
ties, especially  by  its  behavior  towards  nitric  and  oxalic  acids;  but 
when  we  have  to  discover  very  minute  quantities  of  this  substance  in 
albuminous  fluids,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  its  presence 
with  scientific  precision.  It  is  in  alcoholic  extracts  that  we  must  always 
seek  for  urea,  but  before  we  proceed  to  search  for  it,  there  are  several 
precautionary  measures  to  be  adopted,  the  neglect  of  which  would  render 
our  attempt  to  discover  it  futile.  In  the  first  place,  in  reference  to  the 
presence  of  albuminous  substances,  if  we  wish  to  discover  small  quanti- 
ties of  urea  in  albuminous  fluids,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
removal  of  the  albumen  by  simple  boiling ;  since  by  the  coagulation  of 
the  albumen  the  fluid  becomes  more  alkaline,  and  might,  during  evapora- 
tion, induce  a  decomposition  of  the  urea;  moreover,  all  atbuminous 
matter  is  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  but  a  portion  remains  dissolved  by 
the  alkali,  and  is  taken  up  in  the  alcoholic  extract ;  on  evaporation  this 
albumen  undergoes  a  change  which  probably  co-operates  with  the  alkali 
in  inducing  the  decomposition  of  the  urea.  This  may  explain  how  it 
was  that  Marchand  coidd  only  recover  0*2  of  a  gramme  of  urea  from  a 
mixture  of  200  grammes  of  serum  and  1  gramme  of  urea.  Hence,  before 
boiling  the  albuminous  fluid,  we  must  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  whereby  not  only  is  the  alkalescence 
of  the  fluid  preventea,  but  a  much  more  perfect  separation  of  the  coaffu- 
lable  matters  is  effected.  If  the  residue  of  the  fluid  from  which  the 
coagulated  matters  have  been  filtered  be  extracted  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  rapidly  evaporated,  so  as  to  cause  the  chloride  of 
sodium  (taken  up  by  the  cold  alcohol)  to  separate  as  much  as  possible 
in  crystals,  on  then  bringing  a  drop  of  the  mother-liquid  in  contact 
with  nitric  acid  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  observe  the  commence- 
ment of  the  formation  of  the  rhombic  octohedra,  and  the  hexagonal 
tablets,  in  which,  if  the  investigation  is  to  be  unquestionable,  the  acute 
angles  (=  82°)  must  be  always  measured  (Fig.  7).  After  the  determina- 
tion of  the  mtrate  we  may  also  obtain  the  oxalate,  and  submit  it  to 
microscopic  examination  (Fig.  8).  A  good  crystallometrio  determina- 
tion yields,  however,  the  same  certainty  as  an  elementary  analysis 
which,  in  these  cases,  would  never,  or  extremely  seldom,  be  possible. 

Formerly  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  urea  was  supposed  to  be 
established  when  chloride  of  sodium  crystallized  in  the  octohedral  form ; 
but  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  other  substances  besides  urea 
may  induce  a  similar  action  on  the  form  of  the  crystals  of  this  salt,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  chloride  of  sodium,  when  we  trace  the  for- 
mation of  its  crystals  under  the  microscope,  presents  itself  in  combina- 
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tiona  of  the  regular  system,  with  a  complexity  varying  with  the  minute- 
ness of  the  crystals.  This  occurs  when  we  allow  pure  chloride  of  sodium 
to  crystallize :  and  it  is  still  more  the  case  when  organic  matters  are 
mixea  with  the  solution.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  substance  of 
the  regular  system  which  presents  such  uncommon  crystals  under  the 
microscope  as  chloride  of  sodium.  We  need  only  expose  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  any  animal  fluid  to  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  order  to 
recognize  with  the  naked  eye,  in  the  greater  crystals,  the  combinations 
which  we  have  perceived  on  examining  the  crystallization  of  a  solution 
of  pure  salt  under  the  microscope. 

Fig.  8. 


I 
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Oxalate  of  Una. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amotint  of  urea  in  urine,  most  analysts 
have  followed  the  method  proposed  by  Mitscherlich,'  and  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  insolubility  of  the  nitrate.  There  are  several  causes 
of  error  in  this  method  which  cannot  be  altogether  avoided,  but  with 
due  care  may  be  made  very  inconsiderable.  They  chiefly  consist  in  the 
imperfect  insolubility  of  this  salt,  and  on  the  adherence  of  the  so-called 
extractive  matters  to  it ;  if,  however,  we  use  an  excess  of  nitric  acid  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  urea,  cool  the  fluid  artificially,  filter  after 
some  tune,  rinse  the  salt  with  cold  nitric  acid,  and,  after  it  has  been 
submitted  to  pressure,  dry  it  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  110°,  we 
shall  not  have  so  great  a  loss  of  urea  as  Heintz"  maintains  must  always 
occur  in  adopting  this  method ;  but  in  relation  i6  accuracy,  the  results 
fall  far  short  of  those  obtained  in  the  determination  of  mineral  sub- 
stances. The  idea  occurred  almost  simultaneously  to  Ragsky^  and 
Heintz^  that  the  urea  in  urine  might  be  determined  quantitatively  by  its 
decomposition  by  sulphuric  acid.  Both  investigators  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  so-called  extractive  matters  of  the  urine  do  not 
modify  the  result  of  the  experiment ;  the  essential  point  in  this  method, 
which  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  doubtless  more  accurate  than 
that  by  nitric  acid,  consists  in  our  determining,  by  means  of  bichloride 

>  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  81,  S.  803.  '  Ibid.  Bd.  66,  S.  114-160. 

s  Ann.  d.  Gh.  Q.  Pluurm.  Bd.  56,  S.  29-^4.  «  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  68,  S.  898-410. 
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of  platinum,  the  amount  of  potash  and  ammonia  (if  the  latter  be  present) 
in  a  specimen  of  urine,  and  in  our  then  treating  a  second  specimen  irith 
sulphuric  acid,  and  gradually  heating  it  to  180^  or  200^,  or  as  long  as 
any  effervescence  continues ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  amount 
of  ammonia  determined  by  bichloride  of  platinum ;  deducting  from  the 
precipitate  thus  obtained  that  which  was  yielded  by  the  other  sp^ecimeii 
(corresponding  to  the  potassio-chloride  of  platinum),  we  can  easily  cbI- 
culate'the  amount  of  urea  from  the  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum^  or 
from  the  platinum  itself  left  on  the  incineration  of  the  residue. 

A  still  better  method,  by  which  urea  may  be  determined  quantitatiyelTy 
although  not  perfectly  free  from  error,  has  been  ^yen  by  Millon.*  It 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  urea  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid  into  nitro- 
gen and  carbonic  acid ;  to  effect  this  object  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  sub- 
oxide of  mercury  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  added  to  a  weighed 
portion  of  urine ;  on  warming  this  mixture  there  is  a  development  of 
nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  latter  gas  is  caught  in  a  potash- 
apparatus  and  weighed.  Some  of  the  extractive  matters  might  yield 
carbonic  acid,  even  if  none  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  urine  did  so; 
this,  however,  is  denied  by  Millon.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the 
urine  always  contains  free  carbonic  acid  in  solution. 

Finally,  a  method  has  been  proposed  by  B.  Bunsen'  for  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  urea,  founded  on  the  property  that  its  solutions 
undergo  decomposition  in  closed  vessels  at  a  temperature  of  from  120® 
to  240^;  the  carbonic  acid  which*  is  thus  formed  is  combined  with 
baryta,  and  the  amount  of  urea  is  calculated  from  that  of  carbonate  of 
baryta. 

Phf/siological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — Urea  is  one  of  the  principal  products  of  excretion  of  the 
kidneys :  hence  it  chiefly  occurs  in  the  urine.  Although  it  constitutes 
the  greatest  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine,  it  is  contained 
in  the  liquid  urine  in  very  variable  quantities  in  consequence  of  the 
physiological  relations,  in  accordance  with  which  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  urinary  secretion  varies  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree.  In  order 
to  convince  ourselves  of  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the  urine,  we 
must  examine  the  urine  collected  in  a  definite  interval  in  relation  to  its 
proportion  of  urea.  As,  in  the  consideration  of  "Urine,"  we  shall 
return  to  this  subject,  we  will  here  only  remark  that  the  urine  of  a 
healthy  man  contains  generally  from  2*5  to  3*2g  of  urea,  that  the  ratio 
of  urea  to  the  other  solid  constituents  is  about  =  9  :  11  or  7  :  9,  and  that 
a  healthy  man  in  twenty-four  hours  excretes  from  22  to  36  grammes. 

My  experiments^  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  which  is  excreted  is 
extremely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  food  which  has  been  pre- 
viously taken.  On  a  purely  animal  diet,  or  oh  food  very  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, there  were  often  two-fifths  more  urea  excreted  than  on  a  mixed 
diet ;  while,  on  a  mixed  diet,  there  was  almost  one-third  more  than  on 
a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  while,  finally,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the 

1  Compt.  rend.  T.  26,  pp.  119-121.      *  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  65,  8.  876-487. 
s  Joom.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  25,  S.  22-29,  and  Bd.  27,  S.  257-274. 
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amonnt  of  ores  was  less  than  half  the  quantity  excreted  during  an  ordi- 
nary mixed  diet. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  food  on  the 
animal  organism,  and  especially  on  the  urine,  I  arrived  at  the  above 
results,  wmch  in  mean  numbers  may  be  expressed  as  follows :  on  a  well 
regulated  mixed  diet  I  discharged,  in  24  hours,  32*5  grammes  of  urea 
QL  give  the  mean  of  15  observations) ;  on  a  purely  animal  diet  53*2 
grammes  (the  mean  of  12  observations) ;  on  a  vegetable  diet  22*5 
grammes  (the  mean  of  12  observations) ;  and  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet 
15-4  grammes  (the  mean  of  3  observations). 

It  18  especially  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  urea 
in  the  urine  occurs  very  soon  after  the  use  of  highly  nitrogenous  food, 
and  that  in  such  cases  often  five-sixths  of  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food 
in  24  hours  are  eliminated  as  urea  by  the  kidneys. 

When  I  took  32  boiled  hens'  eggs  daily,  I  consumed  in  them  about 
80*16  grammes  of  nitrogen,  but  in  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of 
urea  I  discharged  only  about  25  grammes  in  24  hours.  On  the  morn- 
ing following  the  day  on  which  I  had  taken  only  flesh  or  eggs,  the  urine 
was  so  rich  in  urea  that  immediately  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  it 
yielded  a  copious  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea ;  hence  Front's  assertion 
may  be  correct  in  reference  to  England,  that  freshly  passed  urine  often 
l^ves  a  precipitate  of  nitrate  of  urea  immediately  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  although  on  the  continent,  where  less  animal  food  is  taken, 
no  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  made  a  similar  observation ;  and  hence 
also  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals  is  very  rich  in  urea  (Yauquelin,^ 
Eleronymi,^  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin),^  while  the  urine  of  gramnivorous 
animala  is  comparatively  poor  in  this  constituent  (Boussingault).^ 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  influence  which  the  nature  of  the 
food  exerts  on  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  there  is  aB 
much  urea  in  the  urine  after  prolonged  absence  from  all  food  (after  a 
rigid  fast  of  24  hours)  as  after  the  use  of  perfectly  non-nitrogenous 
food. 

Lassaigne'  found  urea  in  the  urine  of  a  madman  who  had  taken  no 
food  for  14  days ;  and  we  observe  something  similar  almost  daily  in 

Ctients  with  typhus  fever  and  other  diseases,  who  for  14  days  or  more 
ve  taken  nothing  but  an  oilv  emulsion  or  an  emollient  decoction,  and 
?ret  always  pass  urme  containing  urea,  and  often  rich  in  it.    After  living 
or  three  days  on  a  perfectly  non-nitrogenous  diet,  I  still  found,  in  the 
morning  urine,  more  than  Ig  of  urea. 

Strong  exercise  of  the  bodily  powers  causes  an  increased  excretion  of 
vea. 

While,  from  numerous  observations,  I  ascertained  that,  during  my 
ordinarr  habits  of  life,  I  discharged  about  32  grammes  in  24  hours,  1 
found  that  after  strons  bodily  exercise,  I,  on  one  occasion,  passed  36 
grammes,  and  on  another  37*4  grammes  in  24  hours. 

I  Sohweigg.  Jonrn.  Bd.  8,  S.  175.  <  Jonrn.  de  Ch.  et  de  Pharm.  T.  8,  p.  822. 

*  Verdairanff  v.  b.  w.  Bd.  2,  S.  4. 

«  Aon.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S6r.  T.  15,  pp.  97-114. 

•  Jonni.  de  Chim.  M^d.  T.  1,  p.  272. 
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The  urine  of  women  and  children  contains,  according  to  Becqnerel,^ 
less  urea  than  that  of  men. 

Becquerel  found  the  ratio  of  urea  excreted  in  24  hours  by  women,  to 
that  excreted  by  men  =  15-582 :  17-587. 

Scherer^  has  obtained  much  more  correct  results  than  Becquerel  in 
the  case  of  children  and  adults.  He  found  that  the  urine  of  joxmz 
children  contained  on  an  average  1-7$  of  urea,  while  he  found  only  1'25| 
in  the  24  hours'  urine  of  a  young  man  aged  22  years.  Determinations 
of  this  kind  lead,  however,  to  few  conclusions ;  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  general  pfocess,  our  determinations  should  have  reference  to  definite 
intervals  of  time,  and  to  definite  weights.  A  boy  aged  3|  years,  dis- 
charged in  24  hours  12*98  grammes  of  urea;  a  girl,  agea  7  yearSy 
18*29  grammes ;  a  youth  aged  22  years,  37*008  grammes,  and  a  man 
aged  38  years,  29-824  grammes.  If,  however,  we  take  the  relative 
weights  into  consideration,  it  follows  that  for  1  killogramme's  weight  of 
the  child  there  was  discharged  0-810  of  a  gramme  of  urea,  while  for  1 
kilogramme's  weight  of  the  adult,  only  0-420  of  a  gramme  (or  a  little 
more  than  half  the  quantity]  of  urea  was  excreted. 

Like  Becquerel,  I  have  failed  in  establishing  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
augmentation  of  urea  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  although  English  phy- 
sicians have  shown  an  inclination  to  assume  a  urea-diathesis. 

Although  we  are,  dpriorij  prejudiced  against  all  these  diatheses  which 
English  physicians  have  attempted  to  establish  on  certain  urinary  ana* 
lyses,  (see  p.  54),  we  must  especially  protest  against  such  a  urea-dia- 
thesis ;  for  how  does  this  indicate  a  morbid  process  7  The  nature  of  this 
or  that  disease  does  not  depend  on  an  increased  excretion  of  urea,  which 
is  only  a  consequence  of  another  process.  The  urea  is  possibly  oiJy 
excreted  in  increased  quantity  when  material  for  its  formation  is  suffi- 
ciently supplied ;  now  if  polyphagia  be  not  combined  with  this  urea- 
diathesis,  the  source  of  the  urea  must  be  sought  in  the  waste  or  con- 
sumption of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  ;  this  is  not  based  on  the  tendency 
of  the  tissues  to  be  converted  unto  urea,  but  depends  on  other  processes 
which  accompany  many  morbid  processes.  In  diseases  where  such  a 
consumption  actually  occurs,  I  nave  never  found  the  urea  passed  in 
twenty-four  hours  exceed  the  normal  quantity,  and  have  very  often  found 
it  far  beneath  the  average. 

A  diminution  in  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  during  disease  in  twenty- 
four  hours  is  very  frequently  observed :  this,  however,  in  most  cases,  may 
be  dependent  on  the  low  diet. 

Becquerel  has  made  the  best  observations  in  reference  to  this  subject ; 
it  appears,  however,  to  us,  that  such  investigations  may  rather  serve  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  morbid  process  in  a  special  case, 
than  to  establish  general  rules  regarding  the  diminution  of  the  urea  in 
the  urine  in  certain  classes  of  disease. 

It  is  by  careful  observation  of  the  urine  in  individual  cases,  and  not 
by  drawing  general  inferences,  that  we  can  make  these  examinations 
useful. 

Many  chemists  have  long  sought  in  vain  to  detect  urea  in  normal 

1  S^m^iotiqae  des  Urines,  &o.,  Paris,  1841,  p.  84. 

«  Ycrh.  d.  phyB.-med.  Gcs.  z.  Wurxburg.  Bd.  8,  S.  180-190. 
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hlood  ;  Simon  believed  that  he  had  found  it  in  calves'  blood,  and  Strahl 
and  lieberkuhn/  and  recently  Garrod,^  maintain  that  they  have  detected 
it  in  human  blood :  without  doubting  the  correctness  of  the  observations 
of  these  chemists,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  able  to  convince 
myself  with  precision  by  decisive  experiments  that  urea  is  present  in  nor- 
mal blood. 

[Verdeil  and  Dollfuff*  have  found  urea  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood 
of  oxen.  Moleschott^  believes  that  he  has  found  oxalate  of  urea,  toge- 
ther with  other  oxalates,  in  the  muscular  juice  of  frogs,  whose  livers  had 
been  some  days  previously  extirpated.  Groh^'  has,  however,  subse- 
auently  examined  the  constituents  of  the  muscular  juice  of  frogs  in  the 
Gieaaen  Laboratory,  and  has  arrived  at  the  following  results,  namely : 

L  That  neither  urea  nor  oxalic  acid  exists  in  this  fluid ;  and 

2.  That  the  crystals  supposed  by  Moleschott  to  consist  of  oxalate  of 
urea,  in  reality  are  composed  of  creatine,  creatinine,  and  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash.— o.  B.  D.J 

In  my  investigations  regarding  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonates 
contained  in  the  blood,  I  often  operated  on  four  or  six  pounds  of  fresh 
QZ-blood :  in  order  to  avoid  the  decomposition  and  re-arrangement  of  the 
soluble  mineral  constituents  of  blood  which  always  occur  in  ordinary 
incineration,  I  first  separated  the  coagulable  matters  of  the  blood,  after 
diluting  it  with  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  and  neutralizing  it  with 
acetic  acid ;  the  residue  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  from  which 
the  coagulated  albumen  had  been  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  films 
that  formed  during  evaporation  had  been  skimmed  o£f,  was  treated  with 
absolute  alcohol,  and  then,  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described, 
examined  for  urea ;  the  measurements  of  the  angles  of  the  crystals  both 
of  nitrate  and  oxalate  of  urea,  which  were  made  according  to  Schmidt's 
method  under  the  microscope,  exactly  coincided  with  the  measurements 
given  by  Schmidt  for  these  crystals. 

Strahl's  method,  which  I  have  repeatedly  tried,  and  which  consists  in 
the  extraction  of  the  urea  from  four  ounces  of  blood  bv  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  and  in  diagnosing  the  existence  of  urea  from  the  crystallization 
of  the  oxalate,  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  conclusive ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  the  quantity  of  urea  in  four  ounces  is  very  small,  even 
for  microscopic  observation ;  secondly,  alcohol  extracts  from  the  blood 
certain  organic  matters  which  partly  separate  on  evaporation ;  thirdly, 
oxalic  acid  always  precipitates  mineral  matters  which  render  the  object 
indistinct ;  and,  finally,  if  its  crystals  be  not  crystallographically  deter- 
mined, it  is  often  very  hard  to  distinguish  oxalate  of  urea  from  crystal- 
lised alkaline  oxalates ;  all  of  which  reasons  led  me  to  think  that  Strahl's 
experiments  required  to  be  confirmed  in  some  other  manner. 

Urea  increases  abnormally  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffering  from  dege- 
neration of  the  kidneys,  whereby  the  function  of  those  organs  is 
destroyed.  Under  the  general  term  of  BrigMs  disease^  we  usually  in- 
clude the  various  conditions  in  which  there  is  a  mechanical  disturbance 

» Prenss.  Vereins-Zcit.  No.  47,  1847. 

*  Medico-ChinirgioAl  Transaotions,  Vol.  81,  p.  83. 

*  Ann.  d.  Gh.  o.  Pharm.  Bd.  74,  8.  214.        «  Arch  f.  phjsiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  11,  S.  493. 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  85. 
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of  the  urinary  secretion,  however  different  tlie  histological  alteration  in 
the  renal  tissue  may  be ;  and  we  use  the  word  urcemia  to  indicate 
the  group  of  symptoms  which  depend  on  the  retention  of  urea  in  the 
blood. 

Christison^  was  the  first  who  recognized  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  the 
blood  in  this  disease.  In  any  other  disease,  urea  is  only  rarely  found  in 
the  blood ;  hence,  it  is  by  no  means  requisite  that  the  symptoms  of 
uraemia  should  be  combined  with  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood,  since 
every  physician  knows  how  often  Bright's  disease  occurs  without  this 
group  of  symptoms  ;  it  is  only  when  the  urine  is  very  scanty  that  these 
symptoms  occur :  that  of  vomiting  is  not  by  any  means  a  necessary  one, 
as  is  generally  supposed.  Moreover,  urea  has  been  found  by  Bainey* 
and  Marchand,  in  the  blood  of  cholera  patients,  but  only  when  there 
was  ischuria ;  and  Garrod^  thinks  that  he  has  found  it  in  the  blood  of  a 
gouty  patient. 

Rees^  and  Wohler*  have  detected  urea  in  Liquor  Amniiy  which,  they 
are  convinced,  contained  none  of  the  mother's  urine.  Mack^  and  Sche- 
rer^  however  failed  in  detecting  any  urea  in  this  fluid. 

[Bees'  has  frequently  met  with  small  quantities  of  urea  in  milk.— - 
G.  B.  D.] 

Millon*^  found  urea  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humors  of  the  eye, 
and  Wohler'®  confirms  the  fact. 

Urea  has  very  often  been  found  in  dropsical  exudations. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  urea  in  serous  exudations,  unless  at 
the  same  time  there  was  disease  of  the  kidneys ;  previous  statements 
may  possibly  only  have  reference  to  dropsical  fiuids  depending  on  Bright's 
disease,  and  not  to  those  accumulations  of  fluid  which  arise  from  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver. 

In  Bright's  disease,  urea  is  found  in  all  the  serous  fluids ;  thus  Schloss- 
berger^^  once  found  it  in  an  aqueous  effusion  in  the  cerebral  ventricles. 

The  matters  vomited  in  uraemia  not  unfrequently  contain  urea.  (Nys- 
ten"  and  others.) 

Wright'^  has  found  urea  in  the  saliva  of  a  patient  with  Bright's  dis- 
ease, and  also  in  that  of  a  dog  poisoned  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

Urea  has  been  found  by  0.  B.  KUhn  in  a  biliary  concretion ;  and 
Strahl  and  Lieberkiihn  have  recently  detected  it  in  the  bile  after  the 
extirpation  of  the  kidneys. 

Origin. — Physiologists  were  long  undecided  regarding  the  seat  of  the 
actual  formation  of  urea.  Since  urea  had  not  been  discovered  in  nor- 
mal blood,  many  believed  that  they  must  adhere  to  the  old  view,  that 
the  excreta  are  formed  in  the  excreting  organs  from  the  constituents  of 
the  blood,  and  that  urea  is  thus  first  produced  in  the  kidneys.     They 

'  On  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  &o.  Edinburgh,  1889,  p.  20. 

«  Lond.  Med.  Gax.  Vol.  23,  p.  518.  «  Op.  cit 

«  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  Vol.  23,  p.  462.  >  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  68,  S.  98. 

•  Arch.  f.  phys.  u.  pathol.  Ch.  n.  Mikr.  Bd.  2,  8.  218-224. 
7  Zeitschr.  f.  wissenschaftl.  Zoologie.  Bd.  1,  8.  8&-92. 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  New  Series.  Vol.  1,  p.  828. 

>  Compt.  rend.  T.  26,  p.  121.  »  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  66,  8.  128. 

"  Arch.  f.  phys.  Heilk.  Bd.  1, 8.  48.  ^  Joum.  de  Ghim.  M^d.  1887,  p.  257. 

»  Lancet,  1844.  Vol.  1,  p.  160. 
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accounted  for  the  circomstance  that  urea  is,  in  certain  morhid  conditions, 
Bometimes  found  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  by  assuming  that  it  was 
then  resorbed  from  the  kidneys  or  the  urinary  bladder.  To  overthrow 
this  opinion,  Prevost  and  Bumas,^  and  subsequently  Gmelin,  Tiedemann, 
and  Mitscherlich,*  extirpated  the  kidneys  of  animals,  and  then  found  no 
inconsiderable  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood ;  indeed  Marchand^  induced 
ail  the  symptoms  of  uraemia  in  a  dog  by  the  n\ere  ligature  of  the  renal 
neryes,  and  was  able  to  recognize  the  presence  of  urea  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  not  only  in  the  blood,  but  also  in  the  vomited  matters. 

The  mvestigations  of  Marchand  have  thrown  much  light  upon  this 
subject ;  this  accurate  observer  could  only  recover  0-2  of  a  gramme  of 
urea  from  200  grammes  of  serum  to  which  1  gramme  of  urea  had  been 
added ;  he  shows  that,  even  if  the  urea  were  only  separated  from  the 
blood  at  the  end  of  each  successive  hour,  it  could  not  have  accumulated 
in  such  quantity  as  to  have  been  discoverable  by  the  present  mode  of 
investigation.  The  following  consideration  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
small  quantity  of  urea  which,  according  to  Marchand's  hypothesis,  at  the 
most  can  accumulate  in  the  blood  in  one  hour.  From  the  experiments 
of  Ed.  Weber,  which  I  have  in  part  confirmed,  we  may  assume  that 
there  are  in  an  adult  man  at  most  6  or  7  kilogrammes  [16  to  19 
pounds]  of  circulating  blood ;  now,  if  in  24  hours  30  grammes  of  urea 
are  discharged,  at  most  only  1*25  grammes  could  accumulate  in  one 
hour  in  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  so  that  only  0-021g  could  be  con- 
tained in  it ;  this  minute  quantity  can,  however,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  only  be  detected  in  operating  on  very  large  masses  of  blood,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  why, 
during  my  experiments  with  an  animal  diet,  while  the  urine  was  loaded 
irith  urea,  none  of  this  substance  could  be  discovered  in  the  blood. 

If  it  be  now  established,  that  the  urea  is  not  primarily  formed  in  the 
kidneys,  the  question  still  remains  to  be  answered,  whether  it  is  produced 
in  the  circulating  blood  or  in  the  individual  living  organs  (as  for  instance, 
the  muscles),  and  from  what  materials  it  is  principally  formed.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  may  answer,  that  the  urea  is  formed 
in  the  blood,  and  that  it  is  produced  from  materials  that  have  become 
eSete,  the  detritus  of  tissues,  as  well  as  from  unserviceable  and  superflu- 
ous nitrogenous  substances  in  the  blood.  No  animal  tissue  presents  such 
vital  activity,  is  so  much  used,  and  so  rapidly  worn  out,  as  muscular 
tissue ;  it  is  in  this  tissue  that  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  proceeds 
most  rapidly  and  abundantly,  and  yet,  in  the  large  quantities  of  muscular 
fluid  on  which  Liebig  worked,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of  urea,  although 
he  found  substances  from  which  he  could  produce  urea  artificially.  We 
must  therefore  assume  that  these  substances,  as  creatine  and  probably 
inosic  acid,  are  decomposed  in  the  blood,  by  the  action  of  the  alkalies 
and  of  free  oxygen,  into  urea  and  other  matters  to  be  excreted.  More- 
over, my  experiments  showing  that  the  superfluous  nitrogenous  food 
which  enters  the  blood,  and  the  fact  that  caffeine,  glycine  (Horsford), 
uric  add,  and  alloxantin  (Wohler  and  Frerichs),^  soon  after  they  have 

*  Ann.  deChim.  et  de  Phrs.  T.  28,  p.  90. 

•  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  81,  S.  808.  *  Jonm.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  11,  S.  149. 
«  Ana.  d.  Gh.  u.  Pluurm.  Bd.  65,  S.  887-8. 
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been  taken,  perceptibly  increase  the  amount  of  area  in  the  urine,  sup- 
port the  view  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  blood.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  this  nitrogenous  food  is  first  conyerted  into  tissue,  and  sub- 
sequently into  urea,  &c.,  for  we  cannot  think  that  a  process  occurs  here, 
analogous  to  that  exhibited  by  the  percussion-apparatus  of  Physicists, 
where  a  certain  number  of  parts,  effecting  a  percussion,  give  rise  to  the 
repulsion  of  an  equal  number  of  parts.  Hence  the  conversion  of  this 
matter  can  occur  in  no  other  place  than  in  the  circulating  blood,  and 
therefore  it  is  here  that  the  urea  must  be  formed. 

That  the  urea  is  formed  from  nitrogenous  matters  could  not  be 
doubted,  even  if  it  did  not  contain  nitrogen  (and  that  in  so  large  a  quan- 
tity) ;  for  it  is  especially  after  the  use  of  nighly  nitrogenous  food  that 
we  find  an  augmentation  of  its  quantity  in  the  urine.  If,  however,  we 
should  further  inquire — from  what  substances  is  it  produced,  and  what 
tissues  principally  contribute  to  its  formation  ?  we  could  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge,  give  any  satisfactory  answers  to  tnese 
questions.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  urea  is  a  very  general  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  matters,  both  naturally  within  the 
animal  body,  and  artificially  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  We  have 
already  said  enough  to  show  that  urea  is  so  common  a  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  nitrogenous  bodies,  that  we  could  hardly  any  longer 
enumerate  it  among  true  organic  substances,  if  we  tried  to  establish  a 
distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  Moreover,  when  we 
treat  of  uric  acid  we  shall  show  that,  in  all  probability,  a  great  part  of 
the  urea  separated  by  the  kidneys  from  the  blood  is  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  that  acid. 

What  is  the  importance  of  urea  in  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  whether 
it  has  any  importance,  are  questions  which,  at  present,  cannot  be  an- 
swered. 

Xanthine. — C^BLjNjO,. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — This  body,  which  has  also  been  named  uric  oxide  and 
urouB  acidy  occurs,  when  freshly  precipitated,  as  a  white  powder,  which 
is  neither  crystalline  nor  gelatinous ;  when  dried,  it  forms  pale,  yellowish, 
hard  masses,  which,  on  being  rubbed,  assume  a  waxy  brightness :  it  is 
ver^  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  has  no 
action  on  vegetable  colors,  and  when  heated,  becomes  decomposed  with- 
out undergoing  fusion,  developing  much  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  very 
peculiar  odor,  but  yielding  no  urea.  It  dissolves  with  J"considerable 
facility  in  ammonia,  but  on  evaporation  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  the 
ammonia,  and  separates  into  a  yellowish  foliaceous  mass.  It  dissolves 
freely  in  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies,  from  which,  however,  carbonic  acid 
will  separate  it ;  it  dissolves  also  in  nitric  acid  without  the  development 
of  gas,  and  in  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  it  communicates  a  yellowish 
color ;  it  is  all  but  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids.  It  does 
not  combine  in  definite  proportions  with  acids,  alkalies,  or  salts. 

Composition. — As,  from  the  want  of  definite  combinations,  the  atomic 
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weight  of  this  body  cannot  be  ascertained,  we  can  only  give  the  empi- 
rical formula,  which  expresses  the  simplest  relation  of  the  elements  in 
xanthine.  This  substance  was  analyzed  many  years  ago  by  Liebig  and 
WoUer,^  and  recently  by  Bodo  linger,^  with  similar  results  : 

Curbon,      ......  5  atomsy  .               .  89*47 

Hjdrogen, 2      "  ...  2*63 

Nitrogen, 2      «  ...  86-84 

Ozjg«n, 2      «  ...  2106 

10000 

This  body  has  been  regarded  as  uric  acid  (G5H2N2O3)  in  a  lower  state 
of  oxidation ;  but  till  some  of  its  compounds  or  products  of  decomposition 
are  analyzed,  scarcely  an  hypothesis  can  be  suggested  regarding  its  the- 
oretical constitution. 

This  body  is  only  classified  here  with  the  animal  bases,  amongst  which 
it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned,  because,  in  its  elementary  composition, 
it  presents  much  similarity  with  them,  and  in  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  it  approximates  to  urea,  guanine,  and  cystine. 

Preparation. — Urinary  calculi,  in  which  this  body  occurs,  are  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  the  xanthine  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  fluid  by  carbonic  acid. 

Tests. — ^From  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  this  body  can 
only  be  confounded  with  uric  acid  or  cystine ;  \mder  the  microscope  it 
ma^,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  from  them  by  its  amorphous  cpn- 
diiion.  It  diffei^  chemically  from  uric  acid,  firstly,  in  its  ready  solubility 
in  ammonia  (hence  it  is  not  precipitated  from  its  potash-solution,  like 
uric  acid,  by  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia) ;  secondly,  in  its  being  sepa- 
rated from  its  potash-solution  by  carbonic  acid,  as  a  precipitate,  free 
firom  the  alkali ;  thirdly,  in  its  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  without  efierve- 
scence,  and  on  evaporation,  leaving  a  (not  red,  but)  yellow  mass,  which 
does  not  become  red  on  the  ad^tion  of  ammonia.  It  difiers  from 
CTstine,  not  only  in  its  amorphism,  but  also  in  its  insolubility  in  hydro- 
cnloric  and  oxalic  acids. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — This  body  was  discovered  in  a  urinai^  calculus  by 
Miareet,  who,  from  its  behavior  with  nitric  acid,  gave  it  the  name  of 
xanthic  oxide.  It  has  only  been  found  once  since,  by  Stromeyer,  in  a 
larre  calculus  removed  from  a  child ;  and  it  was  from  this  source  that 
both  Liebig  and  Wohler,  and  Unger,  obtained  the  materials  for  their 
analyses.  Jackson'  thought  that  he  had  found  it  in  a  specimen  of 
diabetic  urine,  but  his  experiments  do  not  prove  that  he  actually  met 
wiih  this  substance.  Although  I  have  repeatedly  sought  for  it,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  xanthine  in  diabetic  urine ;  indeed  it  has  never 
been  found  in  any  specimen  of  urine. 

Strahl  and  Lieberkuhn'^  believe  that  they  have  discovered  xanthine  in 

>  Pogg.  Ann.  B<L  41,  8.  898.  >  Ann.  d.  Cli.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  68,  S.  18. 

*  Aroh.  d.  Pharm.  Bd.  11,  S.  182. 

4  Hansanro  in  Blat  n.  0.  w.  Berlin,  1848,  S.  112  ff. 
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human  urine,  but  from  the  reactions  which  they  describe,  the  substance 
in  question  appears  to  have  been  guanine. 

[Dr.  Davy*  believes  that  the  urinary  secretion  of  scorpions  and  spiders 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  xanthine.  The  substance  he  has  discovered 
is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  which  Gorup-Besanez  and  F.  Will  have  re- 
garded as  guanine.     See  p.  160. — G.  E.  D.] 

Origin. — So  little  is  known  of  this  substance  in  reference  either  to  its 
chemical  nature,  or  its  occurrence  in  the  animal  body,  that  we  cannot 
offer  any  conjecture  regarding  its  genesis. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  uric  acid  into  xanthine, 
but  they  have  all  been  unsuccessful. 

Ghevallier  and  Lassaigne^  have  extracted  a  substance  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  xanthocystiney  from  the  miliary  tubercles  in  a 
dead  body  that  had  been  buried  for  two  months.  It  was  insoluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  but  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  in  the  mineral  acids ;  the 
ammoniacal  solution  deposited  minute  white  granules  on  evaporation ; 
hexagonal  tablets  separated  from  the  acid  solutions  on  evaporation ;  the 
substance  did  not  fuse  on  heating,  but  puffed  up,  became  yellow  and 
black,  and  developed  an  odor  of  burned  horn,  and  gave  off  alkaline 
vapors.   The  investigation  of  this  substance  was  not  carried  any  further. 


Hypoxanthike. 

[Scherer'  has  discovered  the  occurrence  of  a  white,  crystalline,  pulve- 
rulent substance  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  heart  of  man  and  the  ox.  On 
analysis  it  yielded : 

Carbon, 44-267 

Hydrogen, 8-219 

Nitrogen, 40-820 

Oxygen, 11-704 


100  000 

Its  formula  is  O^H^NjO.  Hence  it  is  xanthine  mimis  1  equivalent  of 
oxygen.     Scherer  has  given  it  the  name  of  hypoxanthine. — G.  E.  D.l 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  hypoxanthine.  The 
fluid  obtained  by  boiling  the  spleen  with  water  is  precipitated  by  baryta-' 
water ;  the  filtered  fluid  deposits  baryta-salts  on  evaporation,  and  must 
be  refiltered  and  the  baryta  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid ;  all  these 
baryta-precipitates  contain  hypoxanthine  mixed  with  the  phosphate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  extracted  from  them  by  i^ 
dilute  solution  of  potash,  and  is  precipitated  from  this  solution,  togetner 
with  uric  acid,  by  hydrochloric  or  carbonic  acid.  The  hypoxanthine 
may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
potash,  and  throwing  down  the  uric  acid  by  hydrocmorate  of  ammonia. 

This  substance  has  been  found  by  Gerhard*  (one  of  Scherer's  pupils) 

»  Edin.  New  PhU.  Journ.  Vol.  40,  p.  888,  and  Vol.  44,  p.  126. 

s  Jonrn.  de  Chim.  M^d.  8  8er.  T.  7,  p.  208.    >  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  78»  S.  828. 

*  Verb.  d.  phy8.-med.  Ges.  m.  Wttrsburg.  Bd.  2,  8.  299. 
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in  the  blood  of  the  ox,  and  by  Scherer^  himself  in  larger  quantity  in  the 
blood  in  lencsemia. 

We  must  know  more  about  the  occurrence  of  hjpoxanthine,  and  its 
chemical  constitution  must  be  further  studied,  before  we  can  venture  to 
form  a  judgment,  or  even  to  offer  an  opinion,  regarding  its  physiological 
▼alne. 

[We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  Scherer*  has  also 
found  another  body  in  the  fluid  of  the  spleen,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  lienine ;  it  is  crystalline,  and  according  to  Scherer's  analysis 
contains  no  sulphur,  but  consists  of  0  53-71,  H  8-95,  N  4-82,  and  0  32-52. 

— O.  R  D.] 

Guanine.— CioH^NgOj. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties, — This  body  is  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  powder,  devoid 
of  odor  or  taste,  which  can  bear  a  temperature  of  220°  without  loss  of 
weight,  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  no  action  on  vege- 
table colors,  and  dissolves  freely  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  caustic  soda ; 
it  unites  with  acids,  forming  unstable  salts ;  on  mixing  its  sulphate  with 
a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  there  is  a  separation  of  the  hydrate  of 
guanme,  which  does  not  lose  its  combined  water  till  it  is  raised  to  a 
temperature  of  100°. 

Uomposition, — This  body  was  discovered  by  Bodo  linger:^  it  was  at 
first  mistaken  for  xanthine,  but  subsequently,  by  analysis  of  the  free 
body  and  its  salts,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a  distinct,  weak  base.  Ac- 
cording to  the  formula  deduced  from  his  analyses,  it  consists  of : 

Curbon, 10  atoms,  ....  89*78 

Hydrogen, 6    "...        .  8-81 

Nitrogen, 6    «...        .  46-86 

Ozjgen,       .        .        .        .      •.    2    ««        .                .        .  10  60 

100  00 

Its  atomic  weight  =  1887"5.  The  hydrate  consists,  according  to 
Unger,  of  2  atoms  of  water  and  8  atoms  of  guanine.  On  account  of  its 
basic  nature,  Berzelius^  regards  it  as  ammonia  with  a  nitrogenous  adjunct 

ConUnnations, — ^Like  caffeine  and  theobromine,  and  other  weak  bases, 
guanine  readily  unites  in  several  proportions  with  acids,  but,  like  the 
above-named  substances,  parts  with  them  readily  on  the  addition  of  large 
quantities  of  water,  so  that  the  pure  base,  mostly  as  a  hydrate,  is  sepa- 
rated, while  an  acid  salt  remains  in  solution. 

Hj/droehhrate  of  guanine:  the  neutral  salt,  8(CioH4N502.HCl)+THO, 
eryBtaUizes  in  bright  yellow  needles,  loses  all  its  water  under  100°,  and 

1  Yerli.  d.  p]i7S.-med.  Ges.  lu.  WOrsburg.  p.  828.  >  Ibid.  p.  298. 

•  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  61,  8.  895  ff,  and  Bd.  68,  S.  28-81 ;  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  65, 
8.  222-289,  and  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  69,  S.  6&-78. 
4  JahrMber.  Bd.  27,  S.  678. 
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all  its  hydrochloric  acid  above  that  temperature :  the  acid  salt,  CxoH^^O^ 
+2HC1,  loses  half  its  hydrochloric  acid  at  a  moderate  temperature : 
with  bichloride  of  platinum  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  OiqH^N^O,. 
HOI  +  PtCl2+4  HO,  which  is  as  insoluble  in  cold  water  as  the  ammonio- 
chloride  of  platinum,  but  dissolves  very  freely  in  hot  water.  The 
following  basic  hydrochlorate  has  also  been  obtained :  2CioH5N50,+HCl. 

Sulphate  of  guanine,  O10H5N5O2.HO.SO3+2HO,  crystallizes  in  yellow 
needles,  often  an  inch  in  length. 

Nitrate  of  guanine  was  obtained  by  Unger  in  several  proportions : 

8CioH5NA4-8N05+12HO. 
8C,oH5NA+4N054-12HO. 
SCioHjNjOj+SNOj+ieHO. 
SCioHjNjO.+CNOj+lSHO. 

The  phosphate,  oxalate,  and  tartrate  of  guanine  may  also  be  obtained. 

Chianine-soda,  OioH5N^j02+2NaO  +  6H0,  is  precipitated  from  the 
soda-solution  on  the  addition  of  alcohol:  it  is  a  foliaceous  crystalline 
mass,  which  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  effloresces.  At  100^ 
it  loses  all  its  water ;  on  the  addition  of  water  one  portion  of  the  guanine 
separates,  and  another  portion  remains  in  solution  with  an  excess  of 
soda.  Guanine  also  unites  with  certain  salts,  as,  for  instanoe,  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  forming  crystalline  compounds. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — Gruanic  addy  CioHJf^Oy  (termed 
hyperuric  acid  by  Unger),  is  obtained  by  digesting  for  24  hours,  at  a 
temperature  of  125°,  3  parts  of  guanine,  5  of  chlorate  of  potash,  6  of 
water,  and  80  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  short  rhombic 
prisms  with  oblique  terminal  surfaces,  is  devoid  of  color,  odor,  and  taste, 
reddens  moistened  litmus,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  but 
dissolves  freely  in  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  on  dry 
distillation  yields  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  together  with  water  and  carbon. 

Preparation. — Guanine  was  obtained  by  Unger  from  guano,  which 
he  digests  with  diluted  milk  of  lime  till  the  fluid,  when  boiled,  no  longer 
appears  brown,  but  assumes  a  faint  greenish-yellow  color ;  it  is  then 
filtered  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  guanine,  with  a  little  uric  acid,  separates;  the  sediment  is  then  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline 
form  as  a  hydrochlorate ;  from  this  the  guanine  is  finally  separated  by 
ammonia. 

Tests. — Guanine  is  especially  to  be  distinguished  both  from  xanthine 
and  from  uric  acid  by  its  forming  distinctly  crystallizable  salts  with  acids. 
Moreover,  the  di£ference  of  its  behavior  with  nitric  acid  is  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  it  from  being  mistaken  for  uric  acid. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Unger  has,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  found  guanine 
in  guano  (the  excrements  of  certain  sea-fowls);  it  has  recently  abo  been 
found  in  the  excrements  of  spiders  by  F.  Will  and  Qt)rup-Besanez/  who 

^  Gelehrte  Ant.  d.  k.  bair.  Ak.  d.  Wiss.  1848,  S.  825-828 ;  [md  more  fiilly  in  a  memoir 
*<  on  guanine  as  an  essential  constituent  of  certain  secretionB  of  Uie  inTtrtebrata,*'  in 
Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  69,  S.  117.-0.  x.  d.] 
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think  it  very  probable  that  this  substance  occurs  in  the  green  organ  of 
the  river  craw-fish,  and  in  the  Bojanian  organ  in  the  fresh-water  mussel. 

If  the  constant  occurrence  of  this  substance  in  the  urine,  which  Strahl 
and  Lieberkiihn^  regarded  as  xanthine  (but  which,  from  its  solubility  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  would  rather  seem  to  be  guanine),  be  confirmed  by 
mrther  investigations,  we  should  have  to  classify  guanine  among  the 
general  products  of  excretion  of  the  animal  organism. 

Origin. — From  everything  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  guanine 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  like  the  nitrogenous  compounds  to  which  it 
is  allied,  it  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  matters 
of  the  animal  body.  Nothing  is,  however,  known,  on  which  we  can 
even  hazard  a  conjecture  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
formed. 

Allantoine. — CgH^jN^Oj.HO. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — This  body  forms  colorless,  hard  prisms,  of  the  rhombo- 
hedric  primitive  form,  which  have  a  strong  vitreous  brilliance;  it  is 
devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  dissolves  in  160  parts  of  cold  water,  and  more 
easily  in  hot  water;  it  crystallizes  from  its  hot  alcoholic  solution,  is 
insoluble  in  ether,  is  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  does  not 
redden  litmus,  and  chars,  when  heated,  without  fusing.  It  dissolves  in 
Bolations  of  the  caustic  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  when  these  are 
warmed,  but  crystallizes  from  them  in  an  unchanged  condition  as  they 
cool ;  it  is  decomposed  by  concentrated  caustic  alkalies,  taking  up  water 
and  resolving  itself  into  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia  (CgH^jN405+7HO  = 
4H[^+C,03);  when  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  also 
takes  up  water,  developing  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  leaving 
Bolphate  of  ammonia.  On  warming  it  with  nitric  acid  (of  1*2  to  1*4 
specific  gravity),  it  becomes  decomposed  into  urea  and  allantoic  acid  (8 
atoms  of  allantoine,  taking  up  7  atoms  of  water,  yield  2  atoms  of  urea 
and  2  atoms  of  allantoic  acid,  for  C34Hi5Ni205+7HO  =  C^HgN^O^+ 
C^,AO|s). 

Allantoine  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxides  of  lead  and  silver. 

Composition. — Liebig  and  Wbhler*  were  the  first  who  accurately  de- 
termined the  composition  of  crystallized  allantoine,  and  they  deduced 
the  above  formula  from  its  silver-compound,  according  to  which  it  con- 
Bists  of: 


Carbon, 

8  atoms, 

80-88 

Hydrogen,    . 

.        .        6     "             .        . 

816 

Nitrogen,      .        . 

4     "             .        . 

3644 

Oijgen, 

6    "             .        . 

26-82 

1?ater, 

1     "              .        . 

6-70 

100  00 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  dry  allantoine =1862*5. 
This  body  cannot  be  reckoned  amongst  the  organic  bases,  since  it  does 

>  Op.  eit.  '  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  81,  S.  661. 

VOL.  I.  11 
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not  combine  with  any  acid ;  but  from  the  analogy  of  its  compositicm,  and 
the  circmnstance  that  we  cannot  find  a  more  appropriate  position  for  it 
than  amongst  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  animal 
matters,  we  deemed  it  best  to  insert  it  iu  this  place.  No  rational 
formula  can  be  assigned  for  it ;  we  may,  however,  remark,  that  it  exactly 
contains  the  elements  of  4  atoms  of  cyanogen  and  5  atoms  of  water. 

Combinations. — The  silver-compound,  CgHgN^Og.AgO,  is  obtained  by 
mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  allantoine, 
and  then  adding  ammonia  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  pro* 
duced :  it  forms  a  white  powder  which,  when  examined  microscopically^ 
is  found  to  consist  of  clear,  perfectly  spherical  particles. 

The  lead-compound  is  obtained  on  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of 
allantoine  with  oxide  of  lead ;  it  is  crystallizable. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — Allantoic  acid,  CjoHyN^O,,  which  is 
obtained  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described,  occurs  as  a  tough, 
amorphous,  white  mass,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalies  and  earths  (Pelouze).^ 
Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  this  acid  contains  exactly  8 
atoms  of  water  more  than  uric  acid  under  the  older  formula  (OiqH^N^ 
Oe+8HO=C,oH,N,0,). 

Preparation. — On  evaporating  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetus  of  a 
cow  or  the^  urine  of  a  young  calf  to  a  thin  syrup,  without  permitting  it 
to  boil,  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  we  obtain  crrstals 
of  allantoine  mixed  with  phosphate  and  urate  of  magnesia ;  by  stirrins 
it  with  cold  water  and  decanting,  most  of  the  viscid  matter,  consisting  of 
urate  of  magnesia,  is  removed,  while  the  crystals  of  allantoine  and  pnos- 
phate  of  magnesia  rapidly  sink  to  the  bottom ;  hot  water  extracts  the 
allantoine,  leaving  the  magnesian  salt  undissolved ;  the  solution  of  allan- 
toine is  then  decolorized  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporated  till  it 
recrystallizes. 

Allantoine  may  also  be  obtained  artificially  from  uric  acid  (see  '^  Uric 
Acid")  by  boiling  it  with  peroxide  of  lead,  the  products  of  decomposition 
being  oxalate  of  lead,  urea,  and  allantoine ;  when  the  boiling  fluid  has 
been  freed  by  filtration  from  oxalate  of  lead,  and  allowed  to  cool,  the 
allantoine  separates  in  crystals. 

Tests. — This  body  can  only  be  recognized  with  certainty  by  an  accu- 
rate determination  of  its  crystalline  form,  or  by  an  elementary  analysis 
either  of  itself  or  its  silver-compound. 

Phynological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Vauquelin  and  Buniva  thought  that  they  had  found 
allantoine  in  the  Liquor  Amnii  of  a  cow,  but  Lassaigne'  proved  that  it 
is  peculiar  to  the  Liquor  AUantoidis.  It  has  recently  been  found  by 
Wohler*  in  considerable  quantity,  in  the  urine  of  young  calves.  It  has 
as  yet  been  found  nowhere  else  in  the  animal  organism. 

According  to  Wohler,  the  allantoine  from  calves'  urine  presents  the 

»  Ann.  de  Qhim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S^r.  T.  6,  p.  69.  «  Ibid.  T.  17,  p.  801. 

*  Naohrichten  der  k.  Gesellsoh.  d.  Wiss.  lu  Gottingen,  1849.  No.  5,  8.  61-64 ;  [and 
more  follj  in  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd  70,  S.  229.— o.  i.  d.] 
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peculiarity  that  it  differs  in  the  character  of  its  crystals  from  that  which 
IB  obtained  from  the  allantoic  fluid  or  from  uric  acid ;  the  crystals  grow 
together  in  bundles,  and  their  terminal  surfaces  are  no  longer  distinct, 
wmle  pure  allantoine  appears  in  isolated  well-formed  prisms.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  only  depends  on  the  admixture  of  a  foreign  substance, 
whose  quantity  is  much  too  minute  to  produce  any  appreciable  influence 
on  the  result  of  its  elementary  analysis.  By  combining  it  with  oxide  of 
flilyer,  and  then  decomposiug  the  compound,  we  obtain  it  in  as  pure  and 
isolated  a  state  as  when  we  prepare  it  from  the  allantoic  fluid  or  from 
uric  acid* 

Origin. — ^That  allantoine  is  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  nitro- 
flenous  food  or  of  tissue  in  the  animal  organism,  is  sufficiently  obvious 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs,  but  any  nearer  indication 
of  the  chemical  process  on  which  its  formation  depends  is  impossible, 
since  we  have  no  idea  of  its  rational  composition.  The  two  following 
facts  may,  however,  probably  indicate  the  way  in  which  its  formation 
may  at  some  future  time  be  explained :  firstly,  it  only  occurs  in  the  urine 
of  the  foetus  and  of  recently-born  animals,  and  disappears  after  the  use 
of  vegetable  food ;  secondly,  as  has  been  discovered  by  Wbhler,  it  occurs 
in  the  urine  of  sucking  calves,  together  with  uric  acid  and  urea,  but 
without  hippuric  acid ;  hence  the  idea  suggests  itself  that  allantoine  and 
hippuric  acid  exclude  or  stand  in  the  place  of  one  another,  which  might 
rather  have  been  expected  of  uric  acid,  from  which  allantoine  may  be 
artificially  prepared. 

Cystine.— CeHjNSjO^. 

Chemical  RelcUions, 

Properties. — ^This  body  occurs  in  colorless,  transparent,  hexagonal 
plates  or  prisms,  is  devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  and  is  insoluble  in  water 

Fig.  9. 


QjftiiM  Dram  urintry  ealeuliu,  and  nerjsUillized  from  ammonfs. 

and  alcohol ;  it  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid  and  in  the  mineral  acids,  forming 
with  them  saline  combinations,  most  of  which  are  crystallizable,  but  it 
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does  not  unite  with  acetic,  tartaric,  or  citric  acid :  it  is  decomposed  by 
nitric  acid,  leaving,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid,  a  reddish-brown  mass; 
it  dissolves  freely  in  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates.  It 
dissolves  in  caustic  ammonia,  but  does  not  unite  with  it,  so  that  on 
evaporation  it  crystallizes  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of 
ammonia ;  hence  it  is  best  precipitated  from  its  acid  solutions  by  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  and  from  its  alkaline  solutions  by  acetic  acid* 

Cystine  does  not  fuse  on  the  application  of  heat,  but  it  bums  with  a 
bluish-green  flame,  developing  at  the  same  time  a  very  peculiar  acid 
odor ;  on  dry  distillation  it  developes  a  stinking  empyreuma  and  ammo- 
nia, and  leaves  a  voluminous  porous  coal.  On  boiling  it  with  alkalieSi 
ammonia  is  first  developed,  and  subsequently  an  easily  inflammable  gas, 
which  bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

Composition. — Cystine  has  been  analyzed  by  Prout,  Baudrimont, 
Thaulow,*  and  Marchand,*  with  perfectly  identical  results,  yielding  the 
above  formula,  according  to  which  this  substance  contains : 

Carbon, 6  atoms,  .  .  80-000 

Hydrogen, 6      «*  .  .  6*000 

Nitrogen, 1      «  11*666 

Salphor, 2      «  .  .  26-667 

Oxjgen, 4      '*  .  .  26-667 

100000 

Its  atomic  weight  =  1336'0. 

Since  cystine,  which  has  also  received  the  name  of  cystic  oxide^  unites 
with  certain  acids  to  form  crystalline  salts,  Berzelius  classifies  this  body 
with  the  combinations  of  conjugated  ammonia  =  H3N. 0^1138,04.  If, 
however,  this  view  be  correct,  much  is  still  wanting  for  the  establishment 
of  the  rational  formula  of  cystine,  for  the  most  important  question  re- 
garding its  constitution  still  remains  unexplained,  namely,  in  which 
form  or  combination  the  sulphur  is  contained,  in  the  cystine  or  in  this 
adjunct.  The  chemical  investigations  regarding  cystine,  which  have 
been  hitherto  instituted,  do  not  tend  to  support  any  hypothesis. 

Combinations. — Hydrochlorate  of  cystine^  C^HgNS204.HCl,  crystal- 
lizes without  water  in  plates  grouped  in  a  star-like  form.  Berzelius* 
obtained  the  combination  with  bichloride  of  platinum  by  direct  union ; 
this  salt  is  not  crystallizable ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol^ 
but  is  insoluble  in  ether. 

Nitrate  of  cystine^  Q^EL^^fi^.J10.'^0^-\-^0^  crystallizes  readily, 
losing  its  one  atom  of  water  at  85°. 

Preparation. — Urinary  calculi,  in  which  cystine  occurs,  are  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  potash,  and  the  cystine  is  precipitated  from  this  solution 
by  acetic  acid ;  or  we  dissolve  them  in  ammonia,  and  allow  the  filtered 
fluid  to  evaporate  in  the  air. 

Tests. — Cystine  is  characterized  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  crys- 
tallizes in  well-formed  hexagonal  plates,  which  may  be  distinguished 
with  great  ease  under  the  microscope,  and  by  its  solubility  both  in 
alkalies  and  mineral  acids.     Further,  it  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  27,  S.  197.  >  Joom.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  10,  8.  16-18. 

»  Jahresber.  Bd.  27,  8.  681. 
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odor  which  it  developes  on  dry  distillation  and  on  burning,  which  is 
unlike  that  evolved  by  any  other  similar  substance.  Liebig  has  given 
the  following  test  for  cystine.  The  potash-extract  of  the  substance  in 
which  we  are  searching  for  cystine  must  be  decomposed  with  a  solution 
of  oxide  of  lead  in  caustic  potash ;  if,  on  the  application  of  heat,  there 
be  a  precipitation  of  sulphide  of  lead,  cvstine  is  probably  present ;  we 
must,  however,  previously  satisfy  ourselves  that  no  other  sulphurous 
body,  as,  for  instance,  mucus,  albumen,  &c.,  be  simultaneously  present. 
If  cystine  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  urates,  the  two  sub- 
stances may  be  separated  by  the  aid  of  boiling  water,  in  which  the 
former  is  insoluble.  Uric  acid  occasionally  appears  under  the  micro- 
scope in  the  form  of  hexagonal  tablets,  but  we  should  never  trust  in 
these  cases  to  microscopic  examination  alone. 

Phynologkal  Rdatumz. 

Occurrence. — Cystine  was  originally  discovered  by  WoUaston,*  in  a 
urinary  calculus.  Calculi  of  this  nature,  although  very  rare,  have  since 
been  found  by  many  other  chemists,  as,  for  instance,  Prout,  Taylor, 
Baudrimont,  Lassaigne,  Dranty,  Civiale,  Buchner,  and  Bird.  Bird'  and 
Mandl^  remark  that  they  have  often  found  cystine  dissolved  in  the  urine, 
from  which  Bird  precipitates  it  by  acetic  acid ;  it  also  occurs  as  a  sedi- 
ment mixed  with  urate  of  soda.  The  pathological  process  accompanying 
the  appearance  of  cystine  in  the  urine  is  altogether  unknown.  Bird 
thinks  there  is  some  connection  between  it  and  the  scrofulous  diathesis ; 
others  fancy  that  they  see  connection  between  cystine  and  diabetes  ;  but 
none  of  these  conjectures  are  supported  by  the  results  of  experience.  In 
the  examination  of  129  urinary  calculi,  Taylor  found  only  two  that  con- 
tained cystine.     This  substance  has  been  found  nowhere  but  in  the  urine. 

Origin. — As  no  other  urinary  constituent  contains  sulphur,^  the  oc- 
cnnrence  of  this  highly  sulphurous  body  in  the  urine  is  the  more  singular, 
and  we  should  consequently  expect  that  some  essential  alteration  of  the 
chemico-vital  processes  must  have  taken  place  before  this  substance 
could  be  produced,  but  all  that  we  learn  from  the  simultaneous  morbid 
phenomena  completely  disappoints  us  in  the  assumption  that  the  excre- 
tion of  cystine  must  probably  be  preceded  by  a  certain  group  of  symp- 
toms, from  which  something  might  be  concluded  regardmg  the  produc- 
tion of  this  body.  Taurine  is  the  only  other  body  with  which  we  are* 
acc|uainted  that  is  equally  rich  in  sulphur ;  no  other  animal  bodies  in 
which  sulphur  occurs,  as  albumen,  casein,  fibrin,  &c.,  contain  at  most 
more  than  2g,  while  in  this  substance  there  is  25  g.  Hence,  in  a  chemical 
point  of  view,  a  connection  might  be  suspected  between  taurine  and 
<^tine,  and  the  rational  phvsician  should  consequently  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  performed, 
whenever  cystine  presents  itself  in  the  urine. 

>  Phil.  Trans.  1810,  p.  228. 

*  Urinuy  Deposits,  &c.  8d  Edition,  p.  188.  ^  Journ  de  Chim.  M^d.  1888,  p.  856. 

^  [This  stat«meiit  is  too  general.  Dr.  Ronalds  has  shown  that  the  extractiye  matters 
of  the  urine  eontain  an  unknown  snlphur-compoond.  See  Phil.  Trans.  1846,  p.  461. — 
o.  B.  p.] 
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Taueinb.— C^HyNSjO^. 

Properties. — This  substance,  which  was  formerly  termed  biliary  aspor 
raginy  crystallizes  in  colorless,  regular  hexagonal  prisms  with  four  and 
six-sided  sharp  extremities  (the  elementary  form  is  that  of  a  right 
rhombic  prism,  the  angles  formed  by  the  edges  of  the  sides  being  111^*44 
and  68^*16)  (Fig.  10) ;  it  is  hard,  craunches  between  the  teeth,  has  a  cool- 
Pig.  10. 


Taurine  from  Oz*g«Uy  oyitolllMd  from  hot  water. 

ing  taste,  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  dissolves  in  15*5  parts  of 
water,  and  in  573  of  spirit  of  wine  (of  0*835  specific  gravity),  but  is 
insoluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  no  action  on  vegetable 
colors.  It  dissolves,  without  undergoing  change,  even  at  the  boiling- 
point,  in  the  mineral  acids,  but  forms  no  compounds  with  them.  It  is 
not  precipitated  from  its  solution  either  by  tannic  acid  or  by  the  metallic 
salts.  On  heating,  it  fuses,  puflfs  up,  and  developes  much  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  a  thick  brown  oil ;  if  it  be  inflamed  in  the  air,  it  developes 
much  sulphurous  acid ;  if  it  be  dissolved  in  caustic  potash,  and  the  solu- 
tion boiled  down  till  it  becomes  thick,  it  developes  pure  ammonia  gas, 
and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  solely  of  sulphite  and  acetate  of  potash. 
The  sulphur  in  taurine  cannot  be  detected  in  the  moist  way  eidier  by 
nitric  acid  or  by  aqua  regia. 

Composition. — Taurine  was  first  discovered  by  Gmelin  in  the  bile,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  analyzed  with  very  similar  results  by  Demar^ay, 
Pelouze,  and  Dumas ;  these  chemists,  however,  entirely  overlooked  the 
existence  of  sulphur  in  this  body,  the  discoverv  of  wmch  was  reserved 
for  Redtenbacher,^  from  whose  analyses  it  was  found  to  consist  of : 


Carbon, 4  atoms, 

Hydrogen 7      " 

Nitrogen, 1       « 

Salphar, 2       « 

Ozjgen, 6      " 


»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd  67,  S.  170-174. 
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As  thiB  body  iaa  not  yet  been  combined  with  any  other  in  a  definite 
proportion,  its  atomic  weight  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy ;  but 
^1  must  not  be  reckoned  among  the  bases,  and  we  are  still  perfectly  in 
dark  regariUng  its  rational  composition,  Redtenbacher'  attempted 
to  elucidate  this  point;  finding  that  by  the  action  of  potash,  taurine  Avas 
decomposed  into  ammoniaj  acetic  acidy  and  sulphurous  acid,  he  was 
eotnewhat  inclined  to  believe  that  taurine  is  a  combination  of  sulphuroua 
acid  with  aldehyde  and  ammonia  (since  2S02+H3N-t-C4H40j=^C4H^NS3 
O^),  and  that  it  might  probably  be  artificially  prepared  from  these  sub- 
itanees,  as  urea  h  obtained  from  cyanate  of  ammonia.  Indeed,  on 
pissing  sulphurous  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia 
he  obtained  a  white  crystaUine  body  isomeric  with  taurine;  it  is,  how- 
ever, not  identical  with  taurine,  but  must  be  regarded  as  an  acid  sulphite 
of  aldehyde-ammonia ;  it  reddens  litmus,  gradually  changes  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  turns  yellow  at  lOO^j  and  at  a  higher  temperature  becomes 
brown,  aad  finally  dGvelopes  an  odor  resembling  that  of  burned  taurine* 
Hence,  notwithstanding  these  ingenious  experiments  of  Redtenbacher'a, 
the  rational  constitution  of  taurine  remains  still  unexplained, 

[Strecker*  has  recently  succeeded  in  forming  taurine  artificially  from 
liionate    of   ammonia,    NH,0,C,H,0.2S0,,    whieh=CJI^N0aSj+2 

),  and  therefore,  only  differs  from  taurine  by  two  equivalents  of  water. 
This  salt  fuses  at  120^0  without  disengaging  ammonia,  and  Scherer 
hoped  that  at  a  still  higher  temperature  it  would  lose  water,  lie  first 
found  that  taurine  might  be  heated  to  240^  Cj  without  decomposition  or 
fusion ;  and  be  then  heated  isethionate  of  ammonia  to  236^  C,  and  kept 
it  at  this  temperature  till  it  had  lost  llg  of  weight.  The  mass  was  dis- 
solved in  water;  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  it  was  precipitated  in  crys- 
tals j  this  precipitate,  dissolved  in  water,  furnished  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  large  crystals  exactly  identical  with  the  crystals  of  taurine 
obtained  from  bile.  Like  taurine,  they  bear  exposure  to  240^,  without 
fusing  or  acquiring  color ;  they  evolve  no  ammonia  with  a  solution  of 
potash ;  they  do  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  baryta  when  boiled  with 
nitric  or  nitro-muriatie  acid;  when  fused  with  potash  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  they  evolve  ammonia,  and  the  mass  contains  sulphuric  acid.  All 
these  properties  being  the  same  as  those  of  taurine,  and  its  mode  of 
formation  proving  that  its  composition  is  similar,  this  product  is  identical 
with  the  taurine  of  the  bile- — G*  E,  D.] 

Preparation. — Taurine  is  usually  obtained  from  ox-gall.  The  bile, 
freed  irom  its  mucus  by  an  acid,  or  its  alcoholic  extract,  is  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  boiled  for  some  hours,  till  the  choloidic  aetd  is 
completely  formed  from  the  nitrogenous  acids  of  the  bile ;  the  acid  fiuid, 
after  the  removal  of  the  choloidic  acid  by  filtration  is  rapidly  evapo- 
rated, causing  the  chloride  of  sodium  to  crystallize ;  the  acid  mother- 
liquid  is  then  treated  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which,  as  it  eools^  the  taurine  separates  in  needles;  by  recryatalli* 
nation  in  water,  it  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity, 

TeiU. — Taurine  may  be  distinguished  from  every  other  substance  by 
its  crystalline  form  (wbich,  under  the  microscope,  is  as  distmct  in  small 
crystals  as  in  large  ones),  by  its  property  of  developing  aulphuroue  acid 


Awl  <L  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  05,  B.  S7-15. 
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when  heated  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  or  on  a  platinum  spatula, 
and  finally,  by  the  circumstance  that  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it 
does  not  form  a  black  solution,  but  developes  ammonia,  and  leaves  a 
residue  consisting  solely  of  sulphurous  and  acetic  acids  in  combination 
with  potash. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Taurine  has  never  been  found  isolated  in  the  healthy 
organism ;  it  appears  to  be  contained  preformed  in  normal  bile,  and  to 
occur  there  as  an  adjunct  of  the  already  described  cholic  acid ;  at  all 
events,  it  only  occurs  in  an  isolated  state  in  decomposed  or  morbid  bile. 
After  the  removal  of  the  mucus,  the  only  sulphur-compound,  in  those 
animals  in  which  the  bile  contains  sulphur,  is  taurine  conjugated  with 
cholic  acid.  At  the  present  time  we  know,  by  the  researches  of  Bensch,^ 
that  sulphur  exists  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  fox,  the  bear,  the 
dog,  the  wolf,  the  goat,  the  domestic  hen,  and  certain  fresh-water  fish ; 
and  Schlieper'  has  found  it  most  abundant  in  the  bile  of  serpents. 
From  the  bile  of  the  pig,  Strecker  and  Gundelach*  were  unable  to  obtain 
taurine,  and  they  found  no  sulphur  in  it,  although  Bensch  had  detected 
a  small  quantity.  Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  sulphur,  and 
consequently  taurocholic  acid,  exists  in  human  bile,  but  (xorup-Besanes^ 
has  so  completelv  set  this  point  at  rest,  that  mv  evidence  founded  on  the 
crystallometric  determination  of  taurine  artificially  obtained  from  human 
bile  is  superfluous.  In  diseased  bile  taken  from  the  dead  body  taurine 
is  especially  found,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  bile  has  an  acid 
reaction ;  thus  Gorup-Besanez  found  taurine  in  the  bile  of  a  person  who 
had  died  from  arachnitis. 

Although  some  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  bile  occtur  in 
the  excrements,  especially  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  taurine  has  never  yet 
been  found  there :  neither  has  it  been  detected  in  bilious  urine. 

Origin. — If  we  consider  that  the  excreted  products  of  the  animal 
organism  are  usually  highly  oxidized  organic  matters,  and  that  most  of  < 
the  matters  separated  from  the  blood  and  even  deposited  in  the  tissues, 
differ  from  the  food  in  containing  a  larger  amount  of  oxygen,  it  must  at 
first  sight  strike  us  as  singular  that  a  substance  so  rich  in  sulphur  aa 
taurine,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  should  be  produced,  even  in  the 
normal  state  of  the  body,  from  the  animal  fluids,  which  are  almost  uni- 
versally saturated  with  free  oxygen.  Although  Bedtenbacher  failed  in 
obtaining  taurine  artificially,  his  admirable  researches  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  sulphur  in  taurine  exists  in  an  oxidized  state,  as  indeed 
may  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  recognized  in  this  sab- 
stance  by  means  of  the  ordinary  fluid  oxidizing  agents.  The  genesis  of 
taurine  should  therefore  not  be  sought  in  a  deoxidizing  process  in  the 
blood  (a  very  improbable  process),  but  rather  in  a  process  of  oxidation. 
If,  however,  taurine  be  the  product  of  an  oxidation,  the  source  of  its 
formation  should  hardly  be  sought  in  the  liver,  since  the  blood  that  is 
poorest  in  oxygen  is  supplied  to  this  organ.    This  simple  induction  leads 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u  Pharm.  Bd.  66,  S.  194-203. 

«  Ibid.    Bd.  60,  S.  109-112.  »  Ibid.    Bd.  62,  S.  206-282. 

«  Unters.  ub.  QaUe.    Erlangen,  1846.    S.  81-87. 
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US  to  refer  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  taurine,  or  at  least  of  its  proxi- 
mate constituents,  to  the  blood,  where,  however,  it  cannot  be  detected 
for  the  same  reason  that  so  long  prevented  the  presence  of  urea  from 
being  ascertained.  Nothing  is  at  present  known  regarding  the  different 
steps  that  occur  in  the  formation  of  taurine ;  it  is,  however,  not  impro- 
bable that  the  sulphur  of  the  albuminous  food  in  its  conversion  into  the 
elements  of  tissues,  which  are  either  free  from  or  poor  in  sulphur,  yields 
in  part  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  taurine. 

U9e9. — ^If  we  can  conjecture  with  some  probability  regarding  the 
origin  of  taurine,  we  are  even  less  fortunate  in  reference  to  the  function 
which  the  taurine  excreted  with  the  bile  in  the  intestine,  exerts  in  the 
uimal  organism,  since  in  this  point  of  view  we  are  entirely  devoid  of 
facts  on  which  to  hang  even  a  bare  induction.  No  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  regarding  the  further  use  of  this  substance  in  the  animal  body, 
from  the  negative  fact  that  hitherto  no  taurine  has  been  found  in  normal 
excrements,  since  accurate  and  sufficiently  minute  experiments  have  not 
yet  been  made  on  this  subject.  As  there  are  some  animals,  as,  for 
instance,  the  pig,  which,  although  they  secrete  bile  copiously,  separate  no 
taurine  by  the  hepatic  organs,  it  appears  that  at  all  events  it  is  unimportant 
to  the  process  of  digestion.  But  that  taurine,  even  if  first  separated 
from  the  blood,  should  be  again  resorbed  from  the  intestine  into  the 
blood,  and  being  there  burned,  should  serve  as  a  material  for  supporting 
the  animal  heat,  appears  to  us  not  impossible,  but  certainly  improbable. 
(See  "TaurochoUc  Acid.") 
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Although  we  may  not  feel  justified  in  directly  introducing  into  physio- 
logical chemistry  all  the  transient  views  which  have  arisen  in  theoretical 
chemistry ;  and  although  we  would  wish  to  abstain  from  those  more  than 
hypothetical  opinions  regarding  the  theoretical  constitution  of  organic 
bodies,  which  are  forever  rising,  and  as  rapidly  disappearing ;  yet  we 
ought  not  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  present  state  of  theoretical  che- 
mistry, but  should  be  ready  to  appropriate  to  physiological  chemistry, 
erery  acquisition  which  seems  likely  to  be  fruitful  in  results.  It  would 
by  no  means  further  the  progress  of  physiological  chemistry  at  once  to 
tnnafer  to  it  all  the  hypotheses  or  fictions  that  may  have  been  advanced 
in  pure  chemistry.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  support  these  chemical 
Impotheses  with  others  of  a  physiological  nature,  the  foundation  of  phy- 
nologioal  chemistry  would  be  very  unstable,  and  finally  the  whole  super- 
Btmcture  would  be  an  aerial  image  of  the  fancy  (and  of  these  images  we 
haye  already  an  abundance)  rather  than  an  experimental  science  based 
on  pore  induction.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  progress  of  science, 
that  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  chemical  theory  we  should 
establish  certain  general  propositions,  which  not  only  furnish  us  with  a 
comprehensive  expression  for  a  number  of  frequently  recurring  facts, 
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but  guide  inquiry  in  various  directions,  and  finally  present  us  with 
certain  points  of  support  for  the  due  understanding  of  our  scientific 
material.  Amongst  these  general  propositions  we  reckon  the  method 
which  is  now  becoming  tolerably  common  in  theoretical  chemistry,  of 
considering  certain  bodies  as  conjugated  or  copulated  combinations.  We 
shall,  however,  place  no  more  exclusive  dependence  on  this  theory,  as  it 
has  been  carried  out  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt,*  or  Strecker,"  or  Kolbe,^ 
than  on  the  theory  of  organic  radicals  and  of  electro-chemical  dualism 
of  a  Berzelius,  or  on  the  theory  of  substitutions  and  metalepsy  of  a 
Dumas.  If  we  even  venture  on  a  reference  to  eclecticism,  it  most  be  in 
the  choice  of  those  supports  which  one  branch  of  science,  in  its  early 
stage,  is  compelled  to  borrow  from  another.  It  is  only  in  this  point  of 
view  that  we  wish  to  justify  the  establishment  of  the  group  of  conjugated 
acids  in  zoo-chemistry. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  series  of  organic  adds 
which,  according  to  the  excellent  investigations  of  Kolbe,  may  be 
regarded  as  carbo-hydrogens  conjugated  with  oxalic  acid:  indeed  Kolbe 
is  inclined  to  riegard  all  the  groups  of  acids  we  have  noticed,  which  con- 
tain 3  atoms  of  oxygen,  as  combinations  of  oxalic  acid  with  carbo-hydro- 
gens. These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  idea  which  we 
attach  to  the  expression,  conjugated  or  copulated  acids.  We  have 
become  acquainted  with  acids  which,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  chemistry,  not  only  lose  nothing  of  their  acidity,  but  (which  is  most 
singular)  perfectly  retain  their  former  saturating  capacity,  when  united 
with  another  and  a  more  basic  body ;  after  being  combined  with  the 
so-called  adjunct  (copula),  this  acid  still  saturates  the  same  quantity  of 
base  as  if  the  organic  matter  associated  with  it  did  not  exist ;  and  this 
dependent — the  adjunct — which  follows  the  acid  as  an  integral  constitu- 
ent in  all  its  combinations,  exerts  an  essential  influence  on  its  physical 
and  even  on  many  of  its  chemical  properties.  Thus,  for  instance,  oxalic 
acid,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  is  so  readily  decomposed  by  heat, 
becomes  volatile  by  its  conjugation  (accouplement)  with  the  above-named 
carbo-hydrogens ;  the  stability  is,  however,  most  obvious  in  those  acids 
in  which  such  easily  decomposable  bodies  as  hyposulphurous  or  hyponi- 
tric  acid  are  conjugated ;  their  salts  being  altogether  dissimilar  from  those 
of  the  non-conjugated  acids  in  their  crystalline  form,  solubility,  amount 
of  water,  &c. 

In  combinations  of  this  kind  the  electro-chemical  polarity  is  entirely 
lost;  the  older  dualistic  views  of  chemistry  here  altogether  fail  us;  we 
must  therefore  here  assume  another  ground  of  chemical  attraction  than 
that  of  opposite  polarity,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  these  compounds  cannot  be  decomposed  according  to  our  ordinary 
chemical  principles,  that  is  to  say,  by  simple  or  double  elective  affinity. 
They  also  no  more  admit  of  being  decomposed  into  their  proximate  con- 
stituents, that  is  to  say,  into  the  acid  and  the  adjunct,  than  of  beinff 
directly  formed  from  them.  Most  of  the  conjugated  acids  are  only  formed 
when  the  adjunct  in  its  nascent  state  comes  in  contact  with  the  acid; 
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and  conversely  it  is  only  very  few  of  them  that  can  be  decomposed  into 
the  acid  and  the  adjmict,  and  even  in  this  case  the  adjunct  invariably 
assimilates  water,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
the  isolated  hydrated  body  in  its  anhydrous  condition  actually  constituted 
the  adjunct,  or  whether  the  latter  body  was  represented  by  some  other 
group  of  atoms.  This  favorable  condition,  however,  very  rarely  aids  us; 
for  generally,  in  our  attempts  to  separate  the  adjunct  from  the  acid,  the 
former  becomes  so  decomposed  that  we  can  arrive  at  no  conclusion 
regarding  its  nature:  and  this  is  the  reason  why  chemists,  when  they 
enter  into  the  general  consideration  of  the  laws  of  conjugated  acids  have 
to  trust  more  or  less  to  hypotheses;  and  it  would  scarcely  be  in  accord- 
ance with  our  views  to  follow  their  track.  We  shall,  however,  be  com- 
pelled to  devote  some  attention  to  these  hypotheses  when  we  treat  of 
the  acids  of  this  class,  pertaining  to  zoo-chemistry;  and  we  will  here 
only  remark  that  we  will  subsequently  treat  of  those  combinations  of 
organic  acids  with  organic  oxides  in  which  all  acidity  has  disappeared, 
and  which  have  been  named  by  Berzelius  haloid  salts^  whilst  other 
chemists  of  the  present  day  have  included  them  in  the  category  of  con- 
justed  compounds. 

Most  of  the  known  conjugated  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  on  organic  substances,  in  the  following  group, 
picric  acid  is  the  only  one  we  will  consider  in  any  detail,  partly  by  way 
of  general  illustration,  and  partly  because  it  occurs  more  frequently  than 
the  others  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  different  nitrogenous 
substances  by  nitric  acid.  The  other  acids  of  this  class,  to  which  refe- 
rence may  be  made  in  zoo-chemistry,  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  derived. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  pure  organic  acids  whose  adjunct  can  be 
determined  with  much  probability.  It  necessarily  arises  from  the  nature 
of  these  substances,  that  conjugated  organic  acids  can  be  decomposed 
into  acids  and  their  adjuncts  with  much  less  facility  than  the  conjugated 
mineral  acids,  and  that  their  proximate  constituents  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  difficulty.  We  have  ventured  in  the  following  pages  to  enume- 
rate nitrogenous  organic  acids  in  the  group  of  conjugated  acids,  not  that 
the  composition  of  each  one  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  a  nitroge- 
nous adjunct  and  an  acid,  but  because  the  study  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  such  bodies  renders  it  tolerably  evident  that  all  nitro- 
genous acids,  more  especially  on  account  of  their  high  atomic  weight, 
are  composed  of  proximate  constituents,  of  which  the  nitrogenous  one 
scarcely  at  all  contributes  to  the  acidity  of  the  combination. 

This,  however,  is  pure  conjecture ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  consider- 
ing the  nitrogenous  acids,  we  should  have  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  classifi- 
cation, if  we  were  to  consider  those  in  which  the  conjugate  constitution 
has  to  any  extent  been  proved,  distinct  from  those  in  which  no  evidence 
of  this  nature  has  been  obtained.  Between  these  two  classes  there  exist 
so  many  analogies  that  it  would  be  of  no  practical  utility  to  attempt  such 
a  separation. 
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Picric  Acid.— CuHjNjOu.HO. 

Properties, — This  acid,  which  was  formerly  known  as  carhonitric  acidj 
carbazotic  acidj  and  Welter's  bitter^  crystallizes  in  yellow,  glistening 
plates  or  prisms,  fuses  when  carefully  heated,  and  admits  of  being  sub- 
limed nndecomposed,  but  when  rapidly  heated  decomposes  with  explo- 
sions ;  it  is  devoid  of  odor,  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  dissolves  slightly 
in  cold  and  readily  in  hot  water,  the  solution  being  of  a  yellow  color ;  it 
dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  reddens  litmus ;  when  heated 
with  phosphorus'^  or  potassium  it  decrepitates  violently;  it  is  not  decom- 
posed by  chlorine,  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acids,  or  by  aqua  regia. 

Composition, — According  to  the  above  formula  this  acid  consists  of: 

CarboD, 12  atoms,        .        .  .81*44 

Hydrogen 2      "...  .        0-87 

Nitrogen, 8      «...  .      18-84 

Oxygen 18     "...  .      46-42 

Water, 1     "...  .        8-98 

10000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  2750-0 ;  and 
its  saturating  capacity  =  3*636.  Chemists  are  not  agreed  regarding  the 
rational  formula  of  tnis  body ;  they  unite  in  regarding  it  as  a  conju- 
gated nitric  acid,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  adjunct.  Berzelius  writes  this  acid  as  =  (OuHjNOj.rf 0^) 
+  NO5.HO,  but  there  is  little  to  support  the  view  of  a  salt-like  adjunct 
such  as  is  here  assumed.  We  know,  for  instance,  that  the  group  of  atoms 
NO4  is  substituted  in  aniline  and  certain  other  bodies  for  an  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  and  it  is  now  pretty  generally  assumed  that  such  substitu- 
tions of  more  negative  matters  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  for  the  most 
part  only  extend  to  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  adjunct ;  if,  there- 
fore, we  assign  to  picric  acid  only  a  hypothetical  formula,  it  will  at  all 
events  not  be  an  irrational  one,  if  we  consider  that  in  the  adjunct  CijH., 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  NO4,  and  write  with 
the  acid  as  =  Ci2(Hj.2N04).N05.HO.  Laurent  regards  picric  acid,  not 
as  a  conjugated  acid,  but  as  carbonic  acid  (G^H^O)  in  which  3  atoms 
of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  3  atoms  of  NO.,  and  hence  he  writes  it 
as  =  CiA3N0,)0.H0. 

Combinations. — The  picrates  are  crystallizable,  yellow,  and  for  the 
most  part  soluble  in  water ;  when  rapidly  heated  they  decrepitate  with 
much  violence. 

Picrate  of  potash  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  salts  of  this  acid ;  it 
crystallizes  in  long,  glistening,  yellow,  iridescent  prisms,  and  dissolves 
in  260  parts  of  cold,  and  14  parts  of  hot  water.  With  alkaline  earths 
and  metallic  oxides  this  acid  has  a  tendency  to  form  basic  and  very 
insoluble  salts. 

Preparation. — This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  many  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, in  heating  salicin  with  nitric  acid,  we  obtain  crystals  of  pure 
picric  acid.  It  is  likewise  produced  in  large  quantity  on  decomposing 
silk  with  nitric  acid  ;  it  is,  however,  most  commonly  obtained  by  boiling 
indigo  with  nitric  acid. 
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HiPPURic  Acid. — Cjgl^Oj.HO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — Hippuric  acid,  known  also  as  uro-henzoic  acid,  separates 
from  not  solntions  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  minute  spangles,  or  of 
larger,  obliquely-striated,  four-sided  prisms,  terminating  at  the  ends  in 
two  flat  surfaces  (Fig.  11).  The  elementary  form  of  the  crystals  is  a  vertical 
rhombic  prism,  which  is  best  studied  in  microscopical  crystals  obtained 
by  the  slow  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  hippuric  acid,  which  are  similar 

Fig.  11. 


mppurie  afdd  from  normal  hamui  urine,  cryitalliaed  from  water. 

to  those  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  even  in  their  most 
varied  combinations  (G.  Schmidt).^  This  acid  is  devoid  of  smell,  has 
a  slightly  bitter  but  not  an  acid  taste,  dissolves  in  400  parts  of  cold 
water,  and  very  freely  in  hot  water ;  it  is  moreover  readily  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  difficult  of  solution  in  ether.  Even  the  cold  aqueous  solution 
reddens  litmus  powerfully. 

When  gently  heated,  hippuric  acid  fuses,  without  loss  of  water,  into 
an  oily  liquid,  which,  on  cooling,  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  milk-white 
mass ;  on  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  there  is  produced  a  crystal- 
line sublimate  of  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate  of  ammonia,  while  a  few  oily 
drops  are  at  the  same  time  formed,  which  evolve  an  odor  of  cumarin 
(the  oil  of  the  Tonka  bean),  or  fresh  hay,  solidify  on  cooling,  and  are 
aoluble  in  alcohol  and  ammonia,  but  not  in  water.  On  exposing  the  acid 
to  a  more  rapid  and  stronger  heat,  an  intense  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
18  developed,  and  a  porous  coal  is  left  as  a  residue. 

Hippuric  acid  is  unafiected  by  chlorine,  chlorous,  and  dilute  mineral 
acids ;  but  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid, 
or  even  with  oxalic  acid,  becomes  decomposed  (as  already  mentioned  in 
page  142,)  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycine  (Dessaigne).'    When  heated 
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with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  decomposed  into 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  andl)enzoic  acid  (Pelouze);  boiled  with  freshly 
prepared  peroxide  of  lead  it  yields  benzamide,  carbonic  acid,  and  water 
(Fehling) ;  and  finally,  if  it  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  a  stream  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  be  passed  through  the  solution,  there  is  a  development 
of  ammonia,  whilst  there  remains  in  solution  a  new  non-nitrogenous  acid 
which  =  C18BLO..HO  (Strecker). 

Heated  with  nydrate  of  lime  or  caustic  potash,  hippuric  acid  yields 
benzine  and  ammonia,  while  the  residue  consists  solely  of  carbonate  of 

Eime  or]  potash,  without  a  trace  of  cyanide  of  [calcium  or]  potassium. 
1  fermenting  and  putrefying  fluids  this  acid  becomes  decomposed  into 
benzoic  acid  and  other  yet  unknown  products. 

Shortly  after  Liebig's  discovery  of  hippuric  acid,  while  preparing  it 
in  large  quantities  from  the  urine  of  horses,  I  obtained  one  isolated 
crystal  of  hippuric  acid  half  an  inch  in  length,  in  which  the  vertical 
rhombic  prism  of  the  elementary  form  co  P  was  combined  with  2  micro- 
diagonal  horizontal  prisms,  whereby  the  combining  comers  were  trun- 
cated by  the  brachydiagonal  horizontal  prism.  I  have  never  again 
succeeded  in  obtaining  crystals  of  such  size  and  thickness. 

Composition, — According  to  the  above  formula  hippuric  acid  con- 
sists of: 


Carbon, 18  atoms, 

Hydrogen, 8      "    • 

Nitrogen, 1      "    . 

Oxygen, 5      "    . 

Water, 1      "    . 


SO-885 
4-469 
7-821 

22-847 
5028 

100000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  2125'0;  and 
its  saturating  capacity  =  4*706. 

From  the  various  modes  in  which  hippuric  acid  may  be  disintegrated, 
corresponding  views  have  been  taken  of  its  constitution ;  all,  however, 
agree  in  the  opinion  that  in  hippuric  acid  there  must  be  concealed  the 
radical  bemoyly  Cj^H^j,  which  is  common  to  benzoic  acid,  volatile  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  and  benzamide.  From  the  behavior  of  hippuric  acid  with 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  the  composition  of 
formobenzoic  acia,  which,  as  may  be  shown,  consists  of  formic  acid  and 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  (hydride  of  benzoyl),  Pelouze*  concluded  that  hip- 
puric acid  was  a  kind  of  formobenzoic  acid,  which  had  assimilated  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  so  that  it  consisted  of  1  equivalent  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  1 
equivalent  of  hydride  of  benzoyl,  and  1  equivalent  of  formic  acid,  and 
=  H.C^N  +  H.Ci,H, + C,H03.H0. 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  hippuric  acid  also  finds  some  support 
in  the  circumstance  that  amygdalic  acid,  according  to  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Wohler,'  seems  most  probablv  to  be  formic  acid,  with  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  and  sugar  as  an  adjunct.  If  hippuric  acid  were  actually  com- 
posed in  this  manner,  the  products  of  aecomposition  with  peroxide  of 
manganese,  could  be  hardly  different  from  what  they  are,  for  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid  is  very  readily  decomposed  into  formic  acid  and  ammonia, 
and  the  oxygen  yielded  by  the  manganese  converts  the  formic  into  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  hydride  of  benzoyl  into  benzoic  acid — ^both  being 
processes  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  But  independently  of  the  circum- 
stance that,  at  least  in  analogous  processes,  some  formic  acid  remains 
nndecomposed,  this  view  is  also  opposed  by  the  fact  that  other  oxidizing 
agents  do  not  decompose  hippuric  acid  in  the  same  manner  which  they 
undoubtedly  would  do  if  the  acid  actually  had  this  composition.  On 
this  account  Fehling,^  influenced  by  the  behavior  of  hippuric  acid  with 
peroxide  of  lead,  regarded  it  as  fumaric  acid  conjugated  with  benzamide, 
and=H^.Ci4H502+C4H03.H0.  If  benzoic  acid  existed  preformed 
in  hippuric  acid,  it  would  be  very  unlikely  that,  by  the  action  of  an 
oxidizing  agent,  as  peroxide  of  lead,  a  substance  so  poor  in  oxygen  as 
benzamide  should  be  formed. 

Dessaigne's  remarkable  discovery  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
glycine  exists  preformed  in  hippuric  acid,  and  is  conjugated  with  benzoic 
acid,  so  that  1  atom  of  anhydrous  glycine  with  1  atom  of  benzoic  acid 
forms  hydrated  hippuric  acid,  since  C4H4NO3+C14H5O3 = CigHgNOj.HO ; 
but  if  we  are  not  altogether  opposed  to  Strecker's  formula  for  the  forma- 
tion of  conjugated  compounds  from  their  constituents  with  the  loss  of 
certain  atoms  of  water,  yet  it  appears  to  us  simple  and  natural  that  we 
should  only  compare  with  one  another  the  formulae  of  anhydrous  combina- 
tions, and  that  certain  atoms  of  water  should  not  be  arbitrarily  abstracted ; 
anhydrous  glycine  and  anhydrous  benzoic  acid  yield  1  atom  of  hydrogen, 
and  1  atom  of  oxygen  more  than  anhydrous  hippuric  acid  contains :  if  now, 
notwithstanding  this,  we  assume  that  glycine  exists  preformed  in  hippuric 
add,  with  however  only  a  small  quantity  of  water,  we  should  proceed 
just  as  irrationally  as  if  we  assumed  that  ammonia  existed  in  oxamide  or 
m  benzonitrile,  because  these  bodies,  when  they  assimilate  water,  yield 
ammonia.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  maintain  is,  that  in  hippuric  acid 
we  find,  in  addition  to  benzoic  acid,  an  adjunct  =  C4H3NO2,  which,  on 
its  separation,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be  transformed  into  glycine — a 
Bobstance  which  is  as  readily  formed  as  urea  in  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogenous  matters  (see  pp.  142  and  147).  It  is  in  the  changes  which 
the  adjunct  undergoes  in  its  intimate  constitution  by  the  action  of 
stronger  agents,  that  we  must  seek  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  fixed 
acid  is  freed  from  the  adjunct.  This  adjunct  of  hippuric  acid  might  be 
regarded  in  reference  to  its  composition,  as  an  amide  of  fumaric  acid 
f04H,N0,=H^.C4H02),  and  we  should  thus  arrive  at  the  reverse  of 
Fehluig's  view  of  the  subject.  The  question  therefore  now  remains — Is 
it  more  probable  that  in  hippuric  acid  benzamide  is  combined  with  fuma- 
ric acid,  or  fumaramide  with  benzoic  acid  ?  or  is  it  more  probable  that 
in  the  action  of  peroxide  of  lead  the  benzoic  acid  is  converted  into  ben- 
lamide  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fumaramide,  or  that  by  the  action  of  con- 
centratea  acids  the  benzamide  is  decomposed  and  fumaramide  formed  ? 
No  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  deduced  either  from 
the  laws  of  stoichiometry  or  of  affinity;  since  most  unquestionable 
observations  show  in  both  cases  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  alternating 
sabstitntion  of  1  atom  of  amide  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  (for  in  the  con- 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.    Bd.  28,  S.  48. 
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version  of  benzoic  acid  into  benzamide  the  former  takes  in  exchange  1 
equivalent  of  amide  for  1  atom  of  oxygen,  and  a  similar  sabstitution 
occurs  in  the  conversion  of  fumaric  acid  into  fumaramide).  If,  however, 
we  regard  benzoic  acid  as  existing  preformed  in  hippuric  acid,  we  are  by 
no  means  constrained  to  assume  that  the  adjunct  is  fumaramide,  or  indeed 
any  amide-compound.  If  we  represent  the  formula  of  hippuric  acid  = 
C4H3NO2.C14H5O3.HO,  this  view  is  supported  in  the  first  place  by  the 
circumstance  that  hippuric  acid  has  many  physical  and  chemical  proper- 
ties in  common  with  benzoic  acid,  which  lead  to  the  assumption  that  ben- 
zoic acid  exists  preformed  in  it,  but  afford  no  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
pre-existence  of  benzamide  or  fumaric  acid  in  it.  Secondly,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labors  of  Strecker  for  our  knowledge  of  another  conju- 
gated acid,  in  whose  analogous  decomposition  by  acids  glycine  is  also 
separated,  which  here  also  can  only  be  produced  by  the  assimilation  of 
water ;  this  acid  being  the  biliary  acid  presently  to  be  considered,  where 
the  same  adjunct  is  combined  with  the  cholic  acid  which  we  have  already 
described.  Thirdly,  the  fact  discovered  by  Wohler,  that  benzoic  acid  in 
its  passage  through  the  animal  organism,  is  converted  into  hippuric  acid, 
affords  a  certain  amount  of  support  to  this  view. 

Recently,  however,  Strecker*  has  been  led  to  yet  another  view  re- 
garding the  constitution  of  hippuric  acid,  from  its  behavior  with  nitric 
oxide,  and  from  the  formation  of  the  acid  whose  formula  =  CigHyOyHO. 
He  looks  upon  hippuric  acid  as  an  amide-compound  of  this  acid,  and 
=  H^N.CigHyOy ;  but  the  amides  never  have  acid  properties  (besides 
which  this  only  represents  the  hydrated  hippuric  acid) ;  if  Strecker  had 
not  ascertained  that  the  silver-salt  was  accurately  represented  by  AgO. 
CigHyOy,  we  might  have  regarded  its  composition  as  expressed  by  the 
formula  C9H3O3.HO,  and  therefore  have  considered  hippuric  acid  as  ana- 
logous to  oxamic,  lactamic,  tartramic,  and  aspartic  acids,  and  as  a  com- 
pound of  this  acid  with  its  amide  (H2N.C9H302+C9H303.HO  =  Ci8Hg 
NO5.HO).  The  view,  in  accordance  with  which  benzoic  acid  exists  pre- 
formed, is,  however,  still  the  most  probable. 

Combinations. — With  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  hippuric  acid  forms 
crystallizable  salts  soluble  in  water  and  having  a  bitter  taste ;  its  com- 
binations with  metallic  oxides  are  diflScult  of  solution  in  cold  water,  but 
dissolve  somewhat  more  freely  in  hot  water.  All  the  crystallized  salts 
contain  water  of  crystallization.  Schwartz'  has  analyzed  the  following 
salts: 

Neutral  hippurate  of  potcuh,  K0.Hi+2H0,  occurs  in  microscopic, 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  part  with  their  water  at  100®.  The  add 
salt  K0.Hi+H0.Hi+2H0,  crystallizes  in  broad,  satiny  plates. 

Hippurate  of  Boda^  2NaO.Hi+HO,  is  crystalline,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Acid  hippurate  of  ammonia^  H4NO.Hi+HO.Hi+2HO,  occurs  in  veiy 
minute,  four-sided,  square  prisms ;  it  behaves,  when  thrown  upon  water, 
like  butyrate  of  baryta. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Phann.  Bd.  68,  S.  68. 

'  Ibid.  Bd.  64,  S.  29-61.  [Sch warts  has  published  another  memoir  on  this  add 
daring  the  last  few  months  (in  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  76,  S.  190). — 0.  ■.  d.] 
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Bippurate  of  baryta^  BaO.Hi+HO,  is  obtained  in  microscopic, 
square  prisms,  and  loses  its  'water  at  100^. 

Bippurate  qfstrontiay  SrO.Hi+5HO,  occurs  in  broad  plates,  diflScult 
of  solution  in  cold  water,  or  in  microscopic,  four-sided  prisms,  with  large 
terminal  planes. 

Bippurate  of  limej  CaO.Hi+3HO,  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms ; 
it  parts  with  all  its  water  at  100°.   __ 

Bippurate  of  magnesia^  MgO.lTi+SHO,  crystallizes  in  wart-like 
masses,  is  readily  soluble,  and  at  lOO*'  loses  only  4  atoms  of  water. 

Bippurate  of  cobalt^  CoO.Hi+5HO,  occurs  in  rose-colored  wart-like 
masses,  consisting  of  microscopical,  flat,  four-sided  prisms ;  at  100®  it 
loses  all  its  water,  and  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Bippurate  of  nickel^  NiO.Hi+5HO,  forms  apple-green  crusts,  dis- 
Bolves  m  warm  spirit,  and  at  100°  loses  all  its  water. 

Bippurate  of  copper^  CaO.Hi+3HO,  occurs  in  blue,  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  and  at  100°  is  anhydrous. 

Bippurate  of  leady  PbO.Hi,  crystallizes  from  hot  solutions  with  2 
atoms  of  water  in  fine  silky  tufts  of  needles ;  from  cold  solutions,  by 
dow  evaporation,  in  broad  four-sided  tablets,  with  3  atoms  of  water.  At 
100®  it  is  anhydrous. 

Bippurate  of  silvery  AgO.Hi+HO,  occurs  as  a  curdy  precipitate, 
which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and,  on  cooling,  separates  in  beautiful 
flilky  needles. 

Bippurate  of  iron  occurs  as  a  dingy,  voluminous  precipitate,  which 
does  not  dissolve,  but  fuses  in  boiling  water  ;  it  dissolves  in  warm  alco- 
hol, but  falls  as  an  amorphous  precipitate  on  cooling ;  it  crystallizes 
from  die  cold  solation  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

Bippurate  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  C^HjO.CigHgNOg,  forms  lon^,  white, 
aDky  needles,  with  a  greasy  feeling,  devoid  of  odor,  of  an  acrid  taste, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  so  in  hot  water ;  it  fuses  at  44®,  soli- 
difying again  at  32®,  and  on  exposure  to  a  stronger  heat  it  decomposes. 

jProducti  of  it$  metamorphosis. — The  non-nitrogenous  acid,  CigH^O^. 
HO,  obtained  from  hippuric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  is, 
according  to  Strecker,  readily  soluble  in  ether,  yields  with  baryta  a  salt, 
erystallizing  in  silky  needles,  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  with  oxide 
of  silver  a  salt,  AgO.CigHyOy,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  on 
cooling  crystallizes  in  delicate  needles ;  and  which,  on  exposure  to  heat, 
developes  hydride  of  benzoyl.  The  production  of  this  acid  from  hippuric 
acid  is  shown  in  the  equation  C,gHgN05+3HO— H3N=Ci3H707.HO. 

Preparation. — Hippuric  acid  is  very  easily  obtained  from  the  urine 
of  horses,  but  there  is  some  diflSculty  in  separating  it  from  the  coloring 
matter.  Fresh  urine,  obtained  from  horses,  is  evaporated  to  ^th  of  its 
Yolmne,  and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  it  has  cooled,  the 
acid  which  has  separated,  and  is  usually  much  discolored,  is  dissolved  in 
ten  times  its  bulk  of  boiling  water,  and  boiled  with  milk  of  lime ;  the 
solution  is  filtered,  a  solution  of  alum  is  added  till  there  is  an  acid  reac- 
tion, and  the  alumina  is  then  precipitated  by  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
boiling  with  milk  of  lime  destroys  a  portion  of  the  pigment  adhering  to 
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the  hippuric  acid,  while  another  portion  of  the  pigment  is  precipitated 
with  the  alumina.  The  acid  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the 
filtered  fluid  is  again  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  boiled  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  filtered  while  hot ;  on  cooling,  the  acid  now  separates  in  a 
colorless  state.  Moreover,  by  mere,  but  often  repeated  boiling  of  horses' 
urine,  and  of  the  hippuric  acid  separated  from  it  with  milk  of  lime,  we 
may  obtain  it  free  from  color. 

Perfectly  fresh  urine  must  be  used,  since  horses'  urine,  even  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  very  soon  begins  to  decompose ;  and  it  then  no 
longer  yields  hippuric  but  benzoic  acid. 

Tests. — Hippuric  acid  presents  such  characteristic  properties,  that  if 
it  be  once  pretty  well  freed  from  other  substances,  it  can  scarcely  be 
confounded  with  any  other  acid,  except,  perhaps,  benzoic  add,  if  the 
latter  be  contaminated  with  organic  coloring,  and  nitrogenous  matters ; 
since  in  the  pure  state  the  two  acids  act  so  differently  when  exposed  to 
heat  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound  one  with  the  other. 

When  they  occur  in  an  impure  state,  they  may  be  distinguished  from 
one  another  by  attention  to  the  following  points. 

Hippuric  acid,  which  is  far  less  soluble  in  ether  than  benzoic  acid, 
crystallizes  from  hot  saturated  solutions  in  needles  or  prisms,  while  ben- 
zoic acid  crystallizes  in  scales.  The  latter  often  causes  such  a  solidifica- 
tion of  the  whole  fluid,  that  the  vessel  after  cooling  may  be  inverted 
without  the  escape  of  a  single  drop.  Further,  on  the  addition  of  acids 
to  solutions  of  their  salts,  hippuric  acid  is  at  once  precipitated  in  needles 
or  spangles,  while  benzoic  acid  gives  rise  to  a  milky  turbidity  before  it 
crystallizes.  On  rapidly  evaporating  an  acid  fluid  in  a  basm  covered 
over  with  paper,  delicate  glistening  scales  may  be  observed  on  its  lower 
surface  if  benzoic  acid  be  present,  but  not  if  hippuric  acid  alone  be  pre- 
sent in  the  fluid.  The  microscope,  however,  affords  the  best  means  of 
distinguishing  these  acids  from  one  another,  by  comparing  their  citb- 
talline  forms  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  pp.  83  and  178, 
With  such  an  examination,  it  is  impossible  that  these  acids  can  be  con- 
founded. 

In  order  to  detect  small  quantities  of  hippuric  acid  in  animal  fluids, 
we  must  be  especially  careful  that  such  fluids  are  fresh,  since  if  this  be 
not  the  case,  tne  hippuric  acid  will  have  become  changed  into  benzoic 
acid,  which  on  evaporation  for  the  most  part  escapes  with  the  aqueous 
vapor ;  if,  however,  the  animal  fluid  be  still  perfectly  undecomposed,  it 
must  be  evaporated  to  almost  the  consistence  of  a  sjrrup  and  then  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity,  0'83 ;  a  little  oxalic  acid  must 
be  added  to  the  alcoholic  extract  during  its  evaporation,  which  must  be 
continued  till  it  assumes  a  syrupy  consistence ;  the  residue  must  then  be 
extracted  with  ether  to  which  ^th  of  its  volume  of  alcohol  has  been 
added.  This  extract  must  now  be  carefully  evaporated,  and  the  residue, 
which,  besides  free  acids,  also  contains  fatty  matters,  must  be  treated 
with  water  in  order  to  remove  the  latter.  It  sometimes  happens  that  on 
the  addition  of  the  water,  crystals  of  hippuric  acid  at  once  separate  from 
the  above  extract-like  mass ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  this 
ethereal  extract  must  be  warmed  with  water,  and  allowed  to  percolate 
through  a  previously  well-moistened  filter ;  the  filtered  acid  fluid  may 
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then  either  be  gently  concentrated  by  warmth,  or  if  its  quantity  be  very 
small,  it  may  be  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  watch-glass  ;  crys- 
tals of  hippuric  acid  very  soon  separate,  whose  form  must  be  determined 
by  the  microscope.  If  much  hippuric  acid  be  present,  it  will  sometimes 
separate  from  the  syrupy  residue  by  the  mere  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acidy  and  can  be  distinguished  from  uric  acid  and  other  crystalline 
substances  by  the  microscope. 

Phynohgical  Relatione. 

Occurrence. — Hippuric  acid  was  first  recognized  by  Liebig  as  an  in- 
dependent acid  in  horses'  urine  where  it  had  previously  been  mistaken 
for  benzoic  acid ;  it  has  been  subsequently  found  in  the  urine  of  many 
muninivorous  animals,  as,  for  instance,  oxen,  elephants,  goats,  hares, 
sneep,  &c.  It  is,  however,  singular  that,  according  to  Wohler,  it  is 
entirely  absent  in  the  urine  of  calves  while  suckling,  although  the  fluid 
contains  allantoine,  uric  acid,  and  urea  (see  p.  163).  In  the  urine  of 
the  pig  neither  Boussingault,*  nor  von  Bibra,*  could  discover  any  hip- 

Enric  acid.  Liebig^  was  the  first  who  recognized  its  presence  in  healthy 
Oman  urine,  in  which  it  principally  occurs  after  the  use  of  vegetable 
food :  accor^ng  to  him  it  exists  in  human  urine,  in  about  the  same 
quantity  as  uric  acid,  while  according  to  Bird,^  the  hippuric  acid  most 
commonly  stands  to  the  uric  acid  in  the  ratio  of  1 :  3. 

I  have  already  remarked  in  p.  83,  that  benzoic  acid  never  occurs  in 
fresh  horses'  urine,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  product  of  the  decomposition 
of  that  fluid;  I  can,  however,  perfectly  confirm  the  observation  of 
Schmidt,'  that  hippuric  acid  is  occasionally,  although  very  rarely, 
entirely  absent,  and  that  in  its  place  there  is  found  an  oily  matter  which 
when  heated  with  caustic  alkalies  yields  benzine. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  refute  Liebig's  assertion  that  hippuric 
acid  always  exists  in  human  urine,  at  least  after  the  use  of  vegetable 
food ;  but  although  I  formerly  did  not  succeed  in  detecting  this  acid  in 
my  own  urine  during  a  purely  vegetable  diet,  I  have  since  very  fre- 
quently convinced  myself,  from  experiments  both  on  large  and  on 
small  quantities  of  urine,  that  this  acid  is  constantly  present  during  the 
use  of  a  mixed  diet.  The  presence  of  hippuric  acid  may,  however, 
readily  escape  our  notice  if  we  evaporate  the  acid  urine  too  rapidly, 
after  the  acid  has  been  converted  into  benzoic  acid  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is 
added  will  decompose  the  hippuric  acid,  as  in  order  to  efiect  any  change 
on  it,  a  very  concentrated  acid  and  prolonged  boiling  are  required. 

Hippuric  acid  is  not  found  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  animals^  but 
it  has  probably  not  been  sought  for  with  sufficient  care  and  attention* 
In  the  urine  of  tortoises  neither  J.  Miiller  and  Magnus,^  nor  Marchand^ 

I  Abb.  de  ChioL  et  de  Phys.  8  S^r.  T.  15,  pp.  97-104. 

*  Abb.  de  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  58,  S.  98-112.  '  Ibid.  Bd.  87,  S.  257. 

«  LoBdoB  MeiUcal  Gaxette,  toI.  84,  p.  685 :  [In  his  Urinary  Deposits,  &o.,  8d  edit  p. 
96,  this  opiBion  is  conitiderablj  modified.  We  there  find  that  **itB  quantity  in  health 
is  Bot  eonstaBt,  and  always,  unless  after  the  ingestion  of  benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid,  Tery 
araeh  less  than  hat  been  stated."— o.  i.  d.] 

»  EBtworf  B.  8.  w.  8.  89.  •  MoUer's  Archiy.  1885.  S.  214. 

T  JoBTB.  t  pr.  Gh.  Ba.  84,  S.  244-247. 
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could  detect  hippuric  acid  ;  I  have,  however,  convinced  myself  with  the 
greatest  certainty,  and  on  many  occasions,  that  hippuric  acid  is  present 
in  addition  to  unc  acid  in  the  urine  of  TcBtudo  groeca. 

Magnus  was  unable  even  to  find  uric  acid  in  the  urine  of  TeHudd 
nigra  s.  elephantopttSj  while  Marchand  found  uric,  but  no  hippuric  acid 
in  the  urine  of  T.  tabulata  ;  I  probably  worked  with  much  larger  quan- 
tities, and  certainly  always  used  fresh  urine.  My  specimens  of  Te%tudo 
grceca  were  fed  with  lettuce  and  other  vegetables.  The  urine  may  be 
easily  collected  by  placing  the  animal  on  its  back  in  a  dish ;  when  the 
bladder  is  moderately  filled,  the  animal  very  soon  spontaneously  passes  its 
urine,  which  besides  alkaline  urates  and  hippurates,  contains  free  hippuric 
acid.  Without  the  preliminary  addition  of  a  stronger  acid,  we  may 
obtain  the  hippuric  acid  in  a  crystalline  state  by  the  addition  of  water 
to  the  ethereal  extract,  and  sufficiently  pure  to  admit  of  our  accurately 
studying  its  behavior  when  exposed  to  heat,  its  solubility,  &c. ;  if,  how- 
ever, oxalic  or  hydrochloric  acid  were  used  in  the  process,  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  already  explained,  we  should  obtam  much  larger  quanti- 
ties of  hippuric  acid. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  84)  that  both  Wohler  and  lire 
discovered  that  benzoic  acid  was  converted  in  the  animal  organism 
into  hippuric  acid,  and  eliminated  as  such  with  the  urine.  The  subse- 
quent observations  of  Erdmann  and  Marchand*  having  shown  that  cin- 
namic  acid  undergoes  a  similar  metamorphosis,  it  became  a  point  of 
interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  other  acids  homologous  to  benzoic  acid, 
namely,  toluylic  and  cumic  (or  cuminic)  acids,  were  also  transformed . 
into  hippuric  acid ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  is  shown  by  the 
independent  investigations  of  Hofimann'  and  of  Ranke.^  Moreover,  the 
acids  which  are  homologous  to  it  in  their  amount  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, as  salicylic  acid,  anisic  acid,  and  cumaric  acid,  pass,  like  those  pre- 
viously mentioned,  in  an  unchanged  state  into  the  urine,  as  was  shown 
by  Ranke's  experiments. 

In  morbid  human  urine  I  have  almost  always  been  able  to  detect 
hippuric  acid ;  it  especially  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  acid/eJWfeurtn«, 
whether  the  fever  be  typhus  or  be  associated  with  pneumonia  or  any 
other  pathological  process.  Before  hippuric  acid  was  discovered  in 
healthy  human  urine,  I  detected  its  presence  in  diabetic  urine^^  in  which 
it  is  more  easily  recognized  than  in  other  forms  of  urine  which  abound 
in  extractive  matters. 

In  diabetic  urine  I  have  found  hippuric  acid  in  every  instance  in 
which  I  have  sought  for  it ;  Ambrosiani,  Hunefeld,  and  others  have  also 
found  it  in  the  urine  during  this  disease ;  Bouchardat  found  it  in  a  case 
of  what  is  called  diabetes  insipidus;  Pettenkofer'  found  it  in  large 
quantity  in  the  urine  of  a  girl  with  chorea.  In  the  case  of  a  drunkard 
with  a  contracted,  probably  a  hob-nail,  liver,  Bird^  observed  a  sediment 
consisting  of  hippuric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  ike 
concentrated  urine.     In  the  strongly  acid  urine  which  is  sometimes 

1  Joarn.  f.  pr.  Ch.  6d.  85,  S.  807-^09. 

«  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  74,  S.  842.      »  Joum.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  66,  8.  8-«. 

<  Joarn.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  6,  8.  118.  »  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  67,  S.  128. 

®  London  Medical  Gazette,  toI.  84,  p.  686. 
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Eassed  in  fevers,  the  acid  reaction  is  in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  the 
ippuric  acid ;  from  the  ethereal  extract  of  urine  of  this  nature,  and 
without  the  preliminary  addition  of  any  acid,  we  often  obtain  the  most 
beautiful  crystals  of  hippuric  acid.  Such  urine  is,  however,  by  no  means 
BO'  edmmon  as  is  generally  supposed ;  for  this  febrile  urine  is  much  more 
rapidly  rendered  acid  bv  lactic  acid  (which  is  not  formed  till  after  the 
emission  of  the  urine),  than  the  normal  secretion,  and  hence,  unless  it  be 
examined  when  perfectly  fresh,  we  usually  find  that  febrile  urine  is  more 
acid  than  the  normal  fluid.  I  have  not  been  able  to  establish  any  rela- 
tion between  certain  morbid  processes  or  groups  of  symptoms  and  the 
amount  of  the  hippuric  acid  contained  in  the  urine. 

Hippuric  acid  has  as  yet  been  found  nowhere  but  in  the  urine.  [Its 
recent  discovery  in  the  blood  of  ox6n,  by  Verdeil  and  Dollfass,  is 
noticed  in  the  second  volume,  in  the  article  on  "  The  Blood." — G.  B.  D.] 
Origin, — ^Notwithstanding  the  many  points  which  seem  to  elucidate 
ihe  inquiry,  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  animal  body  still  re- 
mains unexplained.  All  views  regarding  the  chemical  constitution  of 
hippuric  acid  coincide  in  the  belief  that  it  contains,  hidden  within  it,  a 
benzoyl-compound  (Ci^HjOj+H  or  +0  or  +HjN) ;  it  is  an  established 
lact  tnat  benzoic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  cinnamic  acid,  which  is 
Tery  similar  to  benzoic  acid,  are  transformed  in  the  animal  body  into 
hippuric  acid.  Now,  since  the  benzoyl-compounds  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  might  believe  that  this  constituent 
of  hippuric  acid  principally  arises  from  vegetable  food,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  many  herbivorous  animals  is  in  favor 
of  this  view.  We  might  therefore  be  led  to  regard  one  constituent  of 
hippuric  acid  as  an  immediate  product  of  decomposition  of  certain  con- 
stituents of  food,  namely,  of  the  vegetable  portion  ;  but  this  view  is  op- 
posed by  several  positive  experimental  results ;  thus  in  the  urine  of 
patients  on  an  antiphlogistic  diet,  who  for  several  days  have  scarcely 
taken  any  food,  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid  is  actually  increased. 

The  urine  of  tortoises,  which  had  been  kept  fasting  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  still  contained  hippuric  acid  ;  and  it  occurred  in  the  urine  of  dia- 
betic patients  who  were  restricted  to  a  purely  animal  diet.  In  the  urine 
of  granivorous  birds,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  larva  of  Sphinx  CobbuSj 
and  of  several  other  herbivorous  insects,  I  have  found,  after  careful 
examination,  larger  or  smaller  quantities  of  uric  acid,  but  no  hippuric 
acid.  Hence  we  may  conclude  in  the  first  place  that  the  formation  of 
uric  acid  is  not  dependent  on  the  use  of  animal  food,  or  that  of  hippuric 
acid  on  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  and  secondly,  that  the  latter  acid 
must  derive  its  nitrogenous  constituent  from  the  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  the  animal  tissues.  This  is,  moreover,  not  opposed  to  our 
chemical  facts  in  relation  to  the  production  of  the  benzoyl-compounds, 
for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  nitrogenous  tissues  which, 
according  to  the  admirable  investigations  of  Guckelberger,  when  treated 
with  ozicQzinff  agents,  yield  benzoic  acid  and  benzonitrile,  yield  a  like 
product  of  decomposition  during  the  gradual  oxidation  which  they 
undergo  in  the  animal  body. 

>  rCompi.  muL  T.  29,  p.  789 ;  and  more  fully  in  the  Ann.  d.  Ch.  o.  Pharm.  Bd.  74, 
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In  reference  to  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  hippuric  acid  we  may 
regard  it  as  fumaramide,  or  as  glycine ;  it  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
animal  albuminous  substances,  and  probably  from  effete  tissue.  It 
would,  however,  certainly  be  rash  to  attribute  it  principally  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  gelatigenous  tissues,  simply  because  it  is  chiefly 
formed  from  them  in  artificial  experiments ;  but  independently  of  the 
circumstance  that  this  product  into  which  the  nitrogenous  adjunct  of 
hippuric  acid  becomes  converted,  may  also  be  obtained. from  albuminous 
substances,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  metamorphosis  going  on  in 
the  gelatigenous  tissues  is  certainly  too  insignificant  to  account  for  the 
quantity  of  hippuric  acid  found  in  the  urine  (as,  for  instance,  after  the 
ingestion  of  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  benzoic  acid),  and  that 
the  same  substance  is  separated  even  more  abundantly  from  the  liver. 
Glycine  must  therefore  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  urea,  as  a  oom- 
mon  product  of  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

We  cannot  therefore  find  any  very  immediate  source  from  which  either 
of  the  proximate  constituents  of  this  acid  can  be  derived,  since  neither 
physiolodcal  nor  pathological  relations  elucidate  the  process  by  which  it 
is  formed  in  the  animal  body. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  hippuric  acid  is  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  product  of  excretion,  and  consequently  that  it  can  have  no 
special  uses  in  the  animal  organism. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  benzoic  acid  is  so  rarely  prescribed  by  the 
physician;  and  that,  even  in  those  cases,  it  is  usually  ordered  on  most. 
irrational  principles.  It  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  tested  in  a  pharma- 
cological point  of  view ;  it  certainly  possesses  one  great  advantage  over 
all  the  other  ofiicinal  acids  i^  its  property  of  rendering  the  urine  strongly 
acid.  lire  attaches  great  importance  to  this  circumstance,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  turned  to  much  account  in  actual  practice. 


Uric  Acid.— CgHNaOyHO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — ^Pure  uric  acid  occurs  either  in  a  glistening  white  powder, 
or  in  very  minute  scales,  which  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to  consist 
of  irregular  plates,  whose  crystalline  form  (see  our  remarks  on  the  crys- 
tals, in  the  consideration  of  the  "Tests,")  cannot  very  well  be  made  out: 
it  is  a  substance  devoid  of  odor  and  taste ;  it  requires  1800  or  1900 
parts  of  hot,  and  14,000  or  15,000  parts  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  20^,  to  dissolve  it ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
does  not  redden  litmus.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
somewhat  more  readily  than  in  water ;  it  dissolves  tolerably  freely,  and 
without  decomposition,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  again  pre- 
cipitated on  the  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  readily  in  the  alkaline 
carbonates,  borates,  phosphates,  lactates,  and  acetates,  since  it  abstracts 
some  of  the  alkali  from  these  salts,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  soluble. 
Uric  acid  is  expelled  from  all  its  salts  by  acetic  as  well  as  by  other  acids, 
and  on  its  separation  at  first  forms  a  gelatinous  mass  (according  to 
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Fritzsche,^  a  hydrate  =  05HN2O2.HO  +  4HO),  which,  however,  soon 
changes  into  smeJl  glistening  plates. 

Unc  acid  belong  to  the  weakest  class  of  acids  ;  thus,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fatty  acids,  it  does  not  directly  expel  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate 
of  potash,  bnt  urate  of  potash  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  are  formed,  if 
a  sufficient  amount  of  uric  acid  be  added ;  if  the  solution  of  potash  be 
concentrated,  the  urate  of  potash  remains  undissolved ;  the  behavior  of 
uric  add  to  die  alkaline  borates  and  phosphates  is  similar,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  difference,  that  the  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  which 
has  an  alkaline  reaction,  reddens  litmus  when  an  excess  of  uric  acid  has 
been  added  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  biphosphate  of  soda. 

Uric  acid,  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation^  is  converted  into  urea, 
cyanic  acid,  cyamelide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  little  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, leaving,  as  a  residue,  a  brownish-black  coal,  rich  in  nitrogen. 

On  fusing  uric  acid  with  hydrated  potash^  carbonate  and  cyanate  of 
potash,  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  are  formed.  On  boiling  uric  acid 
with  20  parts  of  water,  and  adding  peroxide  of  lead  as  long  as  the  brown 
color  of  the  oxide  continues  to  disappear,  there  are  formed  oxalate  of 
lead,  urea,  and  allantoine  (2C5HN202-HO  +  20  +  3HO  =  C-H.NA  + 
2CA+CAN,03). 

Moist  uric  acid,  placed  in  chlorine  gas^  intumesces,  and,  giving  off 
carbonic  and  cyanic  acids,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia ;  dry  uric  acid  in  dry  chlorine  gas  yields  much  cyanic  acid, 
chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  only  a  small  car- 
bonaceous residue.  Uric  acid  dissolves  with  considerable  readiness  in 
dilute  nitric  acidj  developing  equal  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  carbonic 
acid,  and  yielding  to  the  solution  several  of  the  different  products  of  de- 
oomposition  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  On  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  nitric  acid,  there  is  left  a  red  amorphous 
residue,  which,  especially  if  we  expose  it  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia, 
assumes  a  very  beautiful  purple  tint ;  on  moistening  the  red  mass  (mu- 
rexide)  with  a  little  caustic  potash,  a  beautiful  violet  tint  is  developed 
(Schlossberger).* 

Composition. — ^According  to  the  above  formula,  deduced  by  Bensch' 
from  his  analyses  of  the  urates,  uric  acid  consists  of: 

35-714 
1191 
8d-333 
19048 
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2      " 

Oxygen, 

2      « 

Water, 

1      «* 

100  000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  937*5,  and 
its  saturating  capacity  =  10'656.  There  is  hardly  any  other  organic 
add,  whose  products  of  decomposition  have  been  so  accurately  and  so 
generally  examined  as  those  of  uric  acid,  and  yet  chemists  have  been 
unable  to  establish  for  it  any  rational  formula.     Bensch*s  discovery  of 

"  Bull,  sclent,  de  St.  Petersb.  T.  1,  Nos.  79  et  107. 
«  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  8,  S.  294. 
'  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  61,  S.  189-208. 
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the  true  atomic  weight  of  uric  acid  has  tended  to  weaken  the  views  which 
were  previously  held  regarding  the  intimate  constitution  of  this  acid.  If 
we  choose  to  double  the  atoms,  and  if  we  so  far  extend  the  idea  of  conju- 
gation, that  the  conjugating  substances  may,  in  their  union,  lose  certain 
atoms  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (so  that  we  might  regard  oxamide  as  a 
body  composed  of  oxalic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  benzanilide  as  composed 
of  benzoic  acid  and  aniline),  then  indeed,  much  might  be  explained  at 
which  we  could  not  arrive  by  a  strict  logtcal  induction.  Taking  into 
consideration  those  substances  which  for  a  long  time  have  been  regarded 
as  conjugated,  it  seems  that  we  should  only  consider  as  true  conjugated 
bodies  those  compounds  in  which  two  organic  bodies  unite  witn  one 
another,  the  union  being  accompanied  with  a  loss  of  water ;  which,  however, 
in  some  cases  may  be  shown  by  direct  experiment,  and  in  others,  may  be 
assumed  with  great  probability,  to  lie  without  the  true  atomic  group,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  basic  acid,  or  saline  atom  of  water. 
Many  of  the  substances  which  have  been  recently  regarded  as  conjugated 
bodies,  undoubtedly  contain  certain  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  less 
than  the  anhydrous  substances  from  which  they  are  produced,  or  may  be 
supposed  to  be  produced ;  but  this  view  does  not  coincide  with  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  a  conjugated  body ;  especially  when  it  is  probable  that  in 
this  union  one  of  the  substances  has  contributed  the  oxygen  and  the  other 
the  hydrogen  for  the  formation  and  separation  of  the  water. 

It  would  be  equally  injudicious,  were  we  not  to  facilitate  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  metamorphosis  or  transposition  of  the  atoms  of  organic  sub- 
stances, by  some  general  remarks  on  the  connection  and  separation  of 
atoms. 

Such  remarks,  however,  are  not  based  on  anything  more  than  a  fiction, 
and  do  not  rest  on  a  conclusion  obtained  by  induction.  That  such  hy- 
potheses are  not  always  to  be  rejected  in  the  natural  sciences,  is  shown 
by  Newton's  hypothesis  of  emanating  rays  of  light,  which  now,  indeed, 
is  entirely  displaced  by  the  undulatory  theory.  In  this  light  we  must 
consider  the  view  regarding  the  composition  of  uric  acid,  put  forth  some 

J  ears  ago  by  Liebig  and  Wohler.  From  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid 
y  peroxide  of  lead,  they  deduced,  for  uric  acid,  the  hypothetical  formula, 
C2H4N2O2+  2C4NO2 ;  that  is  to  say,  they  regarded  urea  as  existing  pre- 
formed in  it,  together  with  an  acid  incapable  of  isolation  in  an  unde- 
composed  state,  to  which  they  applied  the  name  of  urilic  acid.  Now 
that  the  substratum  of  this  hypothesis  has  been  more  than  shaken  by  the 
discovery  of  the  true  atomic  weight  of  uric  acid,  we  may  yet  make  use 
of  this  fiction  in  order  to  be  able  to  represent  the  formation  of  the  pro- 
ducts enumerated  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  in  their  classical  investigations 
regarding  uric  acid.  Thus  we  may  conceive,  that  on  the  decomposition 
by  peroxide  of  lead,  2  equivalents  of  hydrated  uric  acid  contain  1  equiva- 
lent of  urea,  which  is  isolated,  while  the  2  equivalents  of  urilic  acid  are, 
in  the  first  place,  decomposed  into  C4O4  and  C4N2,  of  which  the  former 
assimilates  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  oxalic  acid,  while  the  latter 
assimilates  3  atoms  of  water,  and  produces  allantoine.  In  a  similar  way 
we  can  elucidate  the  mode  of  formation  of  those  numerous  products  which 
result  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid. 

Combinations. — ^It  is  only  with  the  fixed  alkalies  that  uric  acid  forma 
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salts  irhich  possess  even  a  moderate  degree  of  solubility ;  the  lithia-salt 
is  especially  soluble,  while  urate  of  ammonia  is  almost  insoluble.  Potash 
and  soda  are  the  only  bases  with  which  uric  acid  forms  neutral  salts ; 
with  ammonia  and  all  other  bases  it  forms  only  acid  and  insoluble  salts. 
On  passing  carbonic  acid  into  a  potash-solution  of  uric  acid,  an  acid 
potash-salt  is  precipitated. 

Neutral  urate  of  potash^  KO.CgHNjOj,  is  obtained  on  mixing  alcohol 
with  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potash  (free  from  the  carbonate)  and  con- 
oentrating  the  solution.  It  crystallizes  in  needles  free  from  water,  dis- 
solves in  30  or  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  not  at 
all  in  ether,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  attracts  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere. 

Birurate  of  mta%h,  KO.CjHNjOj  +  HO.CjHNjjO,,  is  precipitated  by 
carbonic  acid  irom  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt;  it  crystallizes  in 
needles,  dissolves  in  70  or  80  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  700  or  800 
parts  of  water  at  20^.  The  solution  does  not  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  precipitated  by  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  the  alkaline  bicar- 
bonates. 

Ne:uiral  urate  of  soday  NaO.CsHN^Oj+HO,  crystallizes  in  wart-like 
masses,  dissolves  in  80  or  90  parts  of  boiling  water,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether ;  at  100°  it  loses  its  water  of  crystalli- 
sation. 

Bi-uraie  ofeoda,  NaO.C^HNjOj+HO.C^HNjOj+HO,  crystallizes  in 
short  hexagonal  prisms,  or  in  thick  six-sided  (microscopic)  tablets,  which 
commonly  arrange  themselves  in  star-formed  masses  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual crystals  are  larger  and  can  be  more  distinctly  made  out  than  in 
the  microscopic  aggregations  of  the  ammonia-salt;  it  begins  to  lose  its 
water  of  crystallization  at  170°,  and  is  soluble  in  124  parts  of  boiling 
and  1150  parts  of  cold  water. 

£i-urate  of  ammonia^  H^NO.C5HN203+  HO.C^HNjOj,  may  be  ob- 


Fig.  12. 


Bi*anite  of  AmmoDia. 


tained  crystallised  in  extremely  delicate  needles,  but  it  also  forms  under 
the  microscope,  globular  opaque  masses,  from  some  points  of  which 
extremely  deUcate  spikelets  may  be  seen  to  project. 
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Almost  all  the  other  salts  of  uric  acid  occur  as  amorphons  precipitates, 
and  consist  of  1  atom  of  base  and  2  atoms  of  uric  acid,  of  which  1  atom 
always  retains  its  basic  atom  of  water;  hence  we  cannot  well  assume  that 
the  atomic  weight  of  uric  acid  should  be  doubled  (that  is  to  ss,j=CiqTI^ 
N4O4),  for  if)  with  such  an  atomic  weight,  these  salts  were  aU  neutral 
salts,  they,  or  at  all  events,  some  of  them,  would  certainly  lose  tiiis  1 
atom  of  water  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  salts  of  baryta,  Btrontia,  and  limey  are  represented  by  the  formula 

RO.C,HNA+  HO.C5HNA+  HO. 

Bi-urate  of  magnesia,  MgO.CgHNjOj+HO.OgHNjOj+eHO,  crys- 
tallizes  in  delicate  needles,  loses  5  of  its  6  atoms  of  water  at  170®,  and 
dissolves  in  160  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  in  not  less  than  8800  parts 
of  cold  water. 

Bi-urate  of  lead,  PbO.CaHNjO^+HO.OjHNjOj+HO,  is  a  white 
powder,  which  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  160®. 

Bi-urate  of  copper,  CaO.CaHNjOj+HO.C^HN^Oj+SHO,  is  a  green 
powder  which,  at  140®,  loses  3  atoms  of  water  of  crystallization. 

Sulphate  of  uric  acid,  HO.C5IIN3O2+4  (HO.SO3),  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving uric  acid  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which,  on 
cooling,  it  separates  in  colorless  crystals,  which  fuse  at  70®,  in  cooling 
again  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass,  and  become  decomposed  at  170® ; 
it  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  becomes  decomposed 
into  its  proximate  constituents  in  the  same  manner  as  if  water  were 
added  to  it. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — The  products  of  decomposition  of 
uric  acid  are  of  extreme  interest,  insomuch  as  they  afford  us  a  deep  and 
general  insight  into  the  various  transpositions  of  atoms  and  atomic 
groups. 

Alloxan,  erythric  acid,  CgH^N^Oio,  is  produced  when  1  part  of  dry 
uric  acid  is  gradually  introduced  into  4  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1*42  to 
1'53  specific  gravity,  when  the  whole  finally  solidifies  and  becomes  crys- 
talline. A  better  method  of  preparing  this  body  is  by  mixing  4  parts 
of  uric  acid  with  8  parts  of  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  gradually  introducing  1  part  of  chlorate  of  potash  into  the  fluid ; 
in  the  latter  case,  urea  and  alloxan  are  formed  without  any  development 
of  gas,  while  in  the  former  case,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  evolved 
in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the  urea  by  nitrous  acid.  (Com- 
pare p.  144.) 

Alloxan  crystallizes  in  large  colorless  rhombic  octohedra  (which  at 
first  have  a  diamond-like  lustre,  but  soon  effloresce)  with  6  atoms  of 
water  of  crystallization  from  hot  but  not  perfectly  saturated  solutions; 
while  from  saturated  solutions  it  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  four-sided 
prisms :  it  has  a  faintly  saline  taste,  a  sickly  odor,  reddens  litmus,  and 
communicates  a  purple-red  color  to  the  skin. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  accordance  with  the  above  fiction  respecting 
urilatc  of  urea,  urilic  acid  assimilates  4  atoms  of  water  and  2  atoms  of 
oxygen,  and  thus  forms  alloxan  (C8N2O4+ 4H0 +20  =  CgH^NjOio). 

Alloxanic  acid,  C4HNO4.HO,  is  formed  by  digesting  alloxan  with 
caustic  alkalies,  and  by  decomposing  the  baryta-salt  by  sulphuric  acid. 
It  crystallizes  in  concentrically  grouped  needles,  which  are  unaffected  by 
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exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  have  an  acid  (hnt  subsequently  leave  a 
sweetish)  taste,  dissolve  readily  in  water,  less  in  alcohol,  and  very  slightly 
in  ether ;  this  acid  reddens  litmus  strongly,  decomposes  carbonates  and 
acetates,  and  oxidizes  zinc  and  cadmium,  hydrogen  being  at  the  same 
time  developed;  in  an  aqueous  solution  it  becomes  decomposed  at  a 
temperature  above  60^.  Its  alkaline  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and 
crystallisable ;  its  other  neutral  salts  are  difficult  of  solution :  like  uric 
acid  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form  acid  salts,  all  of  which  are  soluble 
(Schlieper^.^ 

Alloxamc  acid  is  produced  by  the  abstraction  of  2  atoms  of  water 
from  alloxan. 

If  a  solution  of  alloxanic  acid  be  submitted  to  prolonged  ebullition,  it 
evolves  carbonic  acid,  and  is  decomposed  into  an  acid  insoluble  in  water, 
leucoturic  acidj  C^B.^fi^,  and  into  a  soluble  indifferent  body,  diffluan  ; 
C^H^NjO,  (Schlieper). 

Two  atoms  of  sdloxan  yield  1  atom  of  this  new  acid,  and  1  atom  of 
diffluan,  besides  4  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  atom  of  water,  for 
C„H^,0«=  CeH3NA+  C,H,NA+  400^+  HO. 

Meioxalic  actdy  G3O4,  is  produced  together  with  urea,  when  a  solution 
of  alloxan  is  added  by  drops  to  a  boiling  solution  of  acetate  of  lead :  it 
is  crystallizable,  and  reddens  litmus. 

Alloxan  becomes  simply  decomposed  into  1  equivalent  of  urea  and  2 
equivalents  of  mesoxalic  acid,  for  C2H4N302+2C304=C8H2N20io. 

MykoTnelinic  cusid^  CgH^N^Og,  is  formed  when  an  excess  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  supersaturated  solution  of  alloxan,  and  boiled 
for  some  time  with  ammonia ;  in  its  moist  state  it  occurs  as  a  yellow 
gelatinous  mass ;  when  dried,  it  is  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  soluble  in 
water,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

This  acid  is  formed  from  1  atom  of  alloxan  and  2  atoms  of  ammonia 
with  the  separation  of  5  atoms  of  water;  C8H4N3O10+2H3N — 5H0  = 

C3H3NA. 

Parabanie  acid,  0^1^204+2110,  is  prepared  by  digesting  1  part  of  uric 
acid  or  of  alloxan,  with  8  parts  of  moderately  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup;  after  some  time  there 
is  a  separation  of  small  plates  or  minute  prisms  of  parabanie  acid ;  it  is 
unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  has  an  acrid,  sour  taste,  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  fuses  when  heated,  and  partially  sublimes  with- 
out decomposition. 

Parabanie  acid  is  produced  in  the  following  manner  from  uric  acid  and 
nitric  acid :  the  urea  of  the  uric  acid  is  decomposed  as  usual  by  the 
nitrous  acid  which  is  formed,  but  2  atoms  of  water  and  4  atoms  of  oxygen 
enter  into  combination  with  the  urilic  acid  with  which  they  form  2  atoms 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  1  atom  of  parabanie  acid,  for  C0N2O4+ II2O2+  40 
_C,04=CeN,04+2HO. 

AUoxan  with  2  atoms  of  oxygen  becomes  decomposed  into  2  atoms  of 
carbonic  acid,  4  atoms  of  water,  and  1  atom  of  parabanie  acid,  for 

HydmrUie  aeidj  C^B.^fi^+  2H0,  is  formed  at  the  same  time  with 
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alloxan  under  certain  conditions  not  yet  accurately  understood ;  it  occurs  as 
a  white  flocculent  powder,  consisting  of  delicate  needles;  it  is  difficult  of 
solution  in  cold,  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  hot  water;  it  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol ;  with  the  alkalies  it  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts;  this  acid 
.may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  the  above-mentioned  hypothetical 
urilic  acid  with  water;  3  atoms  of  urilic  acid  and  10  atoms  of  water 
forming  2  atoms  of  hydrurilic  acid.  By  nitric  acid,  this  acid  is  converted 
into  nitro-hydrurilic  acid,  CJSjNjOi^. 

Ozaluric  acid,  CgHjNjOy.HO :  if  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  be  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  evaporated,  the  ammonia-salt 
of  this  acid  separates  in  needles ;  on  separating  the  acid  from  the  salt 
by  means  of  a  more  powerful  acid  we  obtain  it  as  a  glistening  white 
crystalline  powder  with  an  acid  taste  and  an  acid  reaction ;  when  heated 
it  becomes  decomposed  into  2  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  and  1  atom  of  urea, 
for  CeH^NjOy-HO = 2C A+  C^H^NA- 

CryBtallized  oxaluric  acid  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  combination 
of  2  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  and  1  atom  of  urea,  lor  Cfi^+G^^^^r^ 

Parabanic  acid  when  boiled  with  ammonia  takes  up  8  atoms  of  water, 
and  forms  oxaluric  acid,  for  C^fi^-\-'BLJd^^=Q^^fi^. 

Thionuric  acid,  Q^TS^^fi^^,  is  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  alloxan 
with  an  excess  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  supersaturating  with  ammonia 
and  boiling  for  some  time;  as  the  solution  cools,  thionurate  of  ammonia 
separates  in  nacreous  crystalline  scales ;  on  combining  the  acid  of  this 
salt  with  lead,  decomposing  the  lead-salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporating  the  filtered  fluid,  we  obtain  thionuric  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
white  crystalline  mass  with  an  acid  taste,  which  is  unaffected  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  both  by  simple 
boiling  and  on  the  addition  of  acids.  The  salts  of  this  acid  saturate  2 
atoms  of  base ;  on  the  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous 
acid  is  developed. 

Thionuric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  combination  of  1  atom  of  alloxan 
with  1  atom  of  ammonia  and  2  atoms  of  sulphurous  acid,  for  CgH^NjOio 

+  H3N  +  SA=C3H,N3SA4. 

Uramile,  Cgll^NjOg,  is  produced  either  by  simply  exposing  thionuric 
acid  to  ebullition,  or  by  treating  thionurate  of  ammonia  with  an  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  minute,  silky,  glistening  needles,  and  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  warmth,  assumes  a  rose-red  tint.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  only  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  water; 
the  caustic  alkalies  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolve,  but  do  not 
decompose  it :  by  simple  ebullition,  however,  its  solutions  become  decern* 
posed.  The  alkaline  solution  of  uramile  on  exposure  to  the  air  assumes 
a  purple-red  tint,  and  deposits  green  crystals  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

On  simply  boiling  thionuric  acid,  2  atoms  o{  sulphuric  add  are  given 
off,  and  uramile  is  formed ;  for  CgHyN^S^Oi^— •2S03.HO=C8H5N5(V 

Uramile  may  be  regarded  as  uric  acid  in  which  the  urea  is  replaced 
by  1  atom  of  ammonia  and  2  atoms  of  water ;  it  is,  therefore,  hypo- 
thetically  composed  of  1  atom  of  urilic  acid,  1  atom  of  ammonia,  and 
2  atoms  of  water,  for  C8N,04+HsN+2HO=C8H3N30g. 

Uramilic  acidy  C^^Rj^fi^^,  is  formed  by  boiling  uramile  either  with 
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a  eolation  of  potash  or  with  dilute  acids ;  it  crystallizes  in  colorless,  four- 
sided  prisms,  or  silky,  glistening  needles,  is  soluble  in  water,  faintly 
reddens  litmus,  dissolves  without  the  development  of  gas,  or  the  com- 
munication of  color,  in  sulphuric  acid ;  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and 
forms  soluble  salts  only  with  the  alkalies. 

Adds  and  alkalies  expel  1  atom  of  ammonia  from  2  atoms  of  uramile, 
which,  in  its  place,  receive  3  atoms  of  water ;  Ci^HioNjOig — HjN+SHO 

AUoxantinj  OgH^N^Oio,  is  formed  by  boiling  1  part  of  uric  acid  with 
82  parts  of  water,  then  gradually  adding  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  finally 
evaporating  the  fluid  to  one-third  of  its  volume :  after  some  time  crystals 
of  allozantin  separate  themselves.  It  is  prepared  from  alloxan  by  the 
action  of  reducing  bodies,  as  for  instance,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or 
hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc.  It  crystallizes  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms, 
which  at  first  are  colorless,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  become  yellowish, 
and  if  acted  on  by  the  vapor  of  ammonia,  become  red.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  it  reddens  litmus,  and 
is  converted  hj  chlorine  into  alloxan  ;  with  baryta-water  it  gives  a  violet- 
colored  precipitate. 

When  very  dilute  nitric  acid  acts  on  uric  acid,  the  urilic  acid  takes  up 
1  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid,  and  5  atoms  of  water  in  order 
to  form  alloxantin  (CgNjO^+O+SHO^CgHjNaOio),  while  the  hyponitric 
acid  which  is  formed,  becoming  decomposed  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids, 
partly  combines  with  and  partly  decomposes  the  urea  of  the  uric  acid. 

On  treating  alloxan  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphur  separates, 
while  the  hydrogen  unites  with  the  alloxan,  and  forms  alloxantin,  C^H^ 
N,0„+H=C3HXO,o. 

Murexide^  CuH^N^Og,  purpurate  of  ammonia^  may  be  obtained  by 
several  very  different  methods.  The  most  simple  means  of  preparing  it 
b  by  boiling  equal  parts  of  uramile  and  red  oxide  of  mercury  with  40 
parts  of  water  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia ;  the  purple-red 
fluid  which  is  thus  obtained  must  be  filtered,  and  after  standing  some 
time  will  deposit  crystals  of  murexide.  This  body  may  also  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  uric  acid  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  fluid  till 
it  assumes  a  reddish  tint ;  after  it  has  cooled  to  70°  it  must  be  saturated 
with  dilute  ammonia,  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand. 

Murexide  crystallizes  in  short  four-sided  prisms,  two  of  whose  surfaces 
present  a  cantharides-green,  glistening  appearance :  in  refracted  light 
these  crystals  present  a  garnet-red  tint ;  when  pulverized  it  is  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  and  under  the  burnishing  rod,  presents  a  green, 
metallic  lustre ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  but  freely  in  hot  water,  and  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  potash, 
communicating  an  indigo-blue  color  to  the  fluid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
all  the  mineral  acids. 

In  the  preparation  of  murexide  from  uramile  and  red  oxide  of  met- 
curVy  2  atoms  of  uramile  take  up  3  atoms  of  oxygen  from  the  mercury, 
and  form  1  atom  of  murexide^  1  atom  of  alloxanic  acid  and  3  atoms  of 
waUr  (Cja,,^.0^+30=Ci,H.N,0,+C,HNO,+3HO). 

When  uric  acid  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  principal  product 
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is  alloxantin,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  during  evaporation, 
is  in  part  converted  into  alloxan,  from  which  murexide  is  formed  on  the 
addition  of  ammonia ;  for  1  atom  of  alhxan^  2  atoms  of  alloxantin,  and 
4  atoms  of  ammonia,  yield  2  atoms  of  murexide  and  14  atoms  of  water 
(C,H,N,0,o+C,.H,AO«,+H,^,=C«H,^„0„+H,,OJ. 

Murexany  C^H^NjOg,  purpuric  acid^  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
murexide  in  a  solution  of  potash,  boiling,  and  supersaturating  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  crystallizes  in  siUky,  glistening  scales,  is  in- 
soluble in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  unchanged  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid ;  it  likewise  dissolves  in  the  alkalies^  without^  how- 
ever, neutralizing  them. 

On  treating  murexide  with  alkalies  or  with  acids,  2  atoms  of  murexide 
take  up  11  atoms  of  water^  and  are  converted  into  1  atom  of  alloxan^  1 
atom  of  alloxantinj  1  atom  of  murexauy  1  atom  of  ureOj  and  2  atoms 
of    ammonia    (C«Hi,NioOie+HiiOn=C3H,N,Oio+C3H,N,Oio+CeH,N, 

Preparation — ^The  best  method  of  preparing  uric  acid  is  that  given 
by  Bensch.  The  excrements  of  serpents  or  birds,  or  calculi  of  uric 
acid,  are  boiled  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  20  parts 
of  water  till  ammoniacal  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved.  A  current  of 
carbonic  acid  is  now  passed  through  the  solution  till  the  fluid  almost 
ceases  to  have  any  alkaline  reaction ;  the  precipitated  urate  of  potash 
is  washed  with  cold  water  till  it  begins  to  dissolve ;  on  now  dissolving 
this  potash-salt  in  a  solution  of  potash,  warming  it,  and  pouring  it  into 
an  excess  of  warmed  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  pure 
uric  acid. 

Tests. — Uric  acid  possesses  such  characteristic  properties,  and  differs 
in  so  many  respects  from  all  other  substances  occurring  in  the  animal 
body,  that  it  can  hardly  be  confounded  with  any  other  substance,  unless 
possibly  with  xanthine  and  guanine  (see  p.  156  and  p.  159) ;  and  from 
these  it  may  be  distinguished  with  extreme  readiness  and  certainty,  by 
the  relation  of  its  alkaline  salts  towards  carbonic  acid  and  the  alkaline 
bicarbonates.  Uric  acid  is,  however,  principally  distinguished  from  all 
other  organic  substances  (except  perhaps  from  caffeine)  by  the  murexide 
test,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  purplish-red  residue  which  its  solution  in  nitric 
acid  leaves  on  evaporation ;  the  further  addition  of  caustic  potash  should, 
however,  never  be  omitted,  by  which  a  yet  more  distinct  reaction — ^ihe 
development  of  a  splendid  violet  tint — ^is  induced. 

All  chemical  means  would,  however,  frequently  fail,  and  the  presence 
of  uric  acid  would  remain  undetected,  where  the  quantity  of  matter  to 
be  examined  is  so  small  as  to  afford  very  slight  traces  of  uric  acid,  if  we 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  microscope,  whose  use  in  physiological 
chemistry  is  inestimable.  No  substance  presents  such  characteristic  and 
so  easily  determinable  crystalline  forms  under  the  microscope  as  uric 
acid,  or  crystallizes  so  readily.  Hence  it  may  be  detected  with  ease  and 
certainty  by  all  who  are  moderately  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  with  the  various  forms  which  the  crystals  of  uric  acid  present. 
Although,  to  beginners,  the  form  of  the  cnrstals  of  uric  acid  appears 
truly  protean,  yet  with  some  knowledge  of  crystallography  one  form 
may  very  readily  be  deduced  from  another.     We  must,  however,  here 
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refer  to  the  admirable  analysis  of  the  crystallogenesis  and  crystallo- 
graphy of  uric  acid,  as  given  by  Schmidt.^  For  those  who  are  ac- 
quamted  with  crystallography,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  symbols  for  the 

perfect  combination  of  the  crystal  of  uric  acid :  ooP2.  ooP.  ooP2.  cx>p  oo. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unlearned  in  crystallography,  we  will 
remark  that  uric  acid  when  it  gradually  and  spontaneously  separates 
from  urine,  appears  in  most  cases  in  the  whet-stone  form,  that  is  to  say, 
it  forms  flat  tablets,  which  resemble  sections  made  with  the  double  knife 
through  strongly  bi-convex  lenses  or  rhombic  tablets,  whose  obtuse 
angles  have  been  rounded.  As  the  urinary  pi^ent  adheres  very  tena- 
dously  to  the  uric  acid,  it  is  only  rarely  that  these  crystals  are  devoid 
of  color ;  and  if  we  see  a  crystal  presenting  an  extraordinary  form  and 
of  a  yellow  color,  the  probability  is  that  it  is  a  crystal  of  uric  acid.  On 
artificially  separating  uric  acid  from  its  salts  it  often  appears  in  perfect 
rhombic  tablets,  and  even  oftener  in  six-sided  plates  (resembling  those 
of  cystii^e) ;  when  uric  acid  crystallizes  very  slowly  it  forms  elongated 
rectangular  tablets  or  parallelepipeds,  or  rectangular  four-sided  pnsms, 
with  horizontal  terminal  planes ;  the  latter  are  often  grouped  together 
in  clusters ;  we  also  have  barrel-shaped  or  cylindrical  prisms,  which  are 
composed  of  the  more  rarely  occurring  elliptic  tablets ;  and  finally  saw- 
like or  toothed  crystals,  and  many  derivatives  of  these  forms.  If  we 
cannot  decide  with  certainty  regarding  the  presence  of  uric  acid  from 
the  form  of  a  crystal,  we  must  dissolve  it  in  potash,  place  it  under  the 
microscope,  and  add  a  minute  drop  of  acetic  acid ;  we  shall  then  always 
obtain  one  of  the  more  common  forms. 


Fig.  18. 


Uric  Aold. 


A  qiMLntUative  determination  of  the  uric  acid^  in  urine  is  best  made 
from  the  residue  not  taken  up  by  alcohol ;  by  simply  treating  it  with 
dilate  hydrochloric  acid,  the  earths,  &c.,  are  got  rid  of,  and  nothing  but 
uric  acid  and  mucus  remains ;  their  separation  may  be  efiected  by  dis- 
solving them  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  from  which  the  uric  acid 
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may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pigment  adher- 
ing to  the  uric  acid  exercises  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  this  substance  (Heintz).^ 

To  institute  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
or  any  other  albuminous  fluid  is  a  more  difficult  and  far  more  precarious 
operation.  For  this  purpose  we  take  the  clear  serum  and  evaporate  it 
to  dryness,  without  previously  removing  the  coagulated  albumen  by  fil- 
tration ;  for  if  we  filtered,  the  whole  process  would  be  very  prolonged, 
as  the  coagulated  serum  would  become  little  more  than  a  solid  mass  of 
moist  coagula,  whose  thorough  washing,  even  by  the  addition  of  much 
water,  would  be  impossible  (see  the  observations  in  a  future  page  "  on 
the  quantitative  determination  of  albumen").  We  now  extract  the  solid 
residue  of  the  serum  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards  with  hot  water ;  as 
the  uric  acid  in  alkaline  fluids,  and  consequently  also  in  the  serum,  must 
be  combined  with  an  alkali,  it  is  in  the  aqueous  extract  that  we  must 
always  search  for  it ;  during  the  evaporation  of  the  aq[ueous  extract, 
membranes  usually  form  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  which  must  be  re- 
moved, but  whose  removal  must  slightly  afiect  the  accuracy  of  the 
analysis ;  when  the  aqueous  extract  has  been  concentrated  to  a  very 
smaU  volume,  it  must  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The 
uric  acid,  if  its  quantity  be  small,  separates  very  gradually,  and  unless 
the  acetic  acid  has  been  added  in  great  excess,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
with  the  deposition  of  a  little  protein-compound,  of  whose  presence 
among  the  crystals  of  uric  acid  we  can  readily  convince  ourselves  by  the 
microscope.  It  must  then  be  passed  through  a  filter,  whose  weight  has 
been  previously  ascertained ;  and,  after  careful  drying,  must  be  weighed. 
When  the  blood  is  examined  qualitatively  for  uric  acid,  we  must  proceed 
in  precisely  the  same  way. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Uric  acid  always  occurs  in  the  urine  of  healthy  men^ 
in  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  a  thousand  parts  of  urine,  as  appears  from 
the  mean  of  numerous  experiments  instituted  under  difiFerent  conditions. 
While  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  the  average  amount  of  uric  acid  which  I 
excreted  in  24  hours  was  1*183  grammes;  according  to  Becquerel's 
observations  made  on  8  difierent  persons,  the  quantity  excreted  by 
healthy  men  in  24  hours,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  from  0-495  to 
0*557  of  a  gramme. 

I  regret  that  I  must  here  remark,  that  the  laborious  analyses  which  I 
made  of  my  own  urine  cannot  altogether  serve  as  standards  of  com- 
parison for  other  urines,  as  when  I  instituted  those  observations  I  was 
afiected  with  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  left  lung. 

Uric  acid  also  occurs  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  mammalia^  although 
generally  in  far  less  quantity  than  in  that  of  man.  In  the  urine  of 
omntvora,  as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  pig,  neither  Boussingault^  nor 
Von  Bibra^  succeeded  in  detecting  uric  acid.  In  the  urine  of  grami- 
nivorous mammalia  this  acid  has  never  been  found,  except  by  Briicke* 
[and  by  Fownes :'  a.  e.  d.],  although  according  to  Wohler  it  occurs  in 

>  MQller*8  ArohW.  1846,  8.  883-889. 

s  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S^r.  T.  15,  pp.  97-114. 

•  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pbarm.  Bd.  68,  8.  98-112. 

«  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  25,  8.  254.  •  Phil.  Mag.  toI.  21,  p.  888. 
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considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  of  calves,  while  still  sucking  (com- 
pare p.  179).  The  peculiar  urine  of  birds,  both  carnivorous  and  gra- 
nivorous,  and  of  serpents  (which,  as  is  well-known,  is  generally  dis- 
charged with  the  solid  excrements,  although  in  snakes  it  is  often  unmixed 
irith  the  latter),  consists  almost  entirely  of  urates.  In  the  urine  of 
tortoises  uric  acid  has  been  found  by  Marchand^  and  myself,  and  Taylor^ 
has  discovered  it  in  urinary  calculi  from  the  Iguana.  That  the  red 
excrement  of  hvMerflies  consists  essentially  of  alkaline  urates,  and  that 
the  excrement  of  many  beetles  contains  the  same  substances,  has  been 
long  known ;  I  have,  however,  not  only  found  uric  acid  in  the  excre- 
ments of  many  larvce^^  but  also  in  large  quantities  in  those  vessels  of 
larvss,  to  whicn  comparative  anatomists  have  applied  the  name  of  biliary 
resaels. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  substance  called  guano  is  produced  from  the 
excrements  of  sea-birds ;  and  that  it  is  found  not  onl^  in  the  islands  of 
the  South  Sea  (especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghih),  but  also  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  and  even  in  England. 

In  the  urine  of  the  lion,  Hieronymi^  found  only  0*0228  of  uric  acid, 
and  Yauquelin  could  find  none  whatever. 

The  nature  of  the  food  exerts  far  less  influence  on  the  amount  of  the 
vie  acid  which  is  secreted  than  on  that  of  the  urea.  While  living  on  a 
mixed  diet  V  discharged  on  an  average  1*1  gramme  of  uric  acid  in  24 
hours,  while  during  a  strictly  animal  and  a  strictly  vegetable  diet,  the 
respective  amounts  were  1*4  and  1*0  grammes. 

As  the  activity  of  the  skin  can  to  a  certain  degree  replace  that  of  the 
kidneys,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  increased  activity  of  the  skin 
may  cause  a  dimmution  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine ;  hence  it  was  that 
Fourcroy^  found  that  the  urine  of  a  man  contained  more  uric  acid  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  and  that  Marcet^  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  uric  acid  diminishes  in  the  urine  after  severe  perspiration.  Schul- 
tens^  found  that  in  Holland,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  great  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  cutaneous  transpiration  is  diminished,  the  amount 
of  uric  acid  varied  from  0*21  to  0*678 ;  for  a  similar  reason,  in  tropical 
ooontries,  lithiasis  is  altogether  imknown.  These  observations,  however, 
merely  show  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  numerically  any  general 
standard  of  comparison. 

Generally,  I  have  only  exammed  the  morning  urine,  in  which  I  have 
even  found  as  much  as  0*8782  of  uric  acid  ;  investigations  regarding  the 
relative  qualities  of  the  excreted  urinary  constituents,  can  only  lead  to 
any  useful  results  when  they  are  instituted  on  one  and  the  same  person, 
and  on  the  whole  urine  passed  in  24  hours  for  several  days  in  succession. 
I  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  results,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles,  respecting  the  amount  of  urine  discharged  under  different 
conditions,  but  I  have  failed  in  discovering  anything  further  than  that 
m  winter  tnore  water  is  certainly  discharged  through  the  urinary  Had- 

I  Jonrn.  t  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  86,  S.  244-247.  '  Phil.  Mag.  toI.  28,  pp.  86-46. 

s  JahrMb.  d.  phys.  Ch.  1844,  S.  26.  «  Jahrb.  de  Ch.  a.  Phjs.  Bd.  8,  S.  822. 

*  Joom.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  26,  8.  264.  >  Syst.  de  Connaiss.  chixo.  T.  10,  p.  286. 
^  An  EsMj  on  Galenloos  Diaorden,  1817,  p.  176. 

•  N.  Odikn'i  Jonrn.  Bd.  8,  S.  4. 
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der^  hut  that  in  Bummer^  during  eontinuous  peripirations^  the  BoUd  eon- 
stituentij  and  mpeciaUy  the  uric  ami^  are  neither  more  nor  leu  than  in 
winter-  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  nmnerioal  results  from  irhich 
these  concltifiions  were  drawn. 

There  are  however  other  conditions  which  give  rise  both  to  an  absolute 
and  a  relative  augraentation  of  the  uric  acid  on  the  urine,  and  in  the 
first  place  amongst  them  we  must  notice  disturbed  or  imperfect  digestion. 

Thusj  I  have  ohservcd  hoth  in  myself  and  in  several  other  persons, 
that  if  indigestible  food  or  spirituous  liquors  not  sufficiently  spiced  be 
takDn  shortly  before  bed-time,  the  morning  urine  always  deposited  a 
considerable  eediment.  While  in  the  normal  state  the  ratio  of  the  uric 
acid  to  the  urea  =  l  i  28  to  30^  I  found  that  in  urine  passed  after 
indigestion,  the  ratio  =  1 :  23  to  26,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  uric  acid  t-o 
the  other  solid  constituents,  which  is  ordinarily  about  ^  1  :  60  was  now 
^^  1  :  41  to  52,  so  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  is  here  not  only  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  urea,  but  also  at  that  of  the  other  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine*  In  the  most  marked  case,  I  found  in  100  parts  of  solid 
residue  2'4  of  uric  acid^  35'2  of  urea,  and  62*4  of  other  solid  con- 
stituents ;  hence  the  latter  were  ahsohitcly  increased  in  this  urine* 

Consequently  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  there  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine>  in  many  of  those  cases  which  the  older 
physicians  regarded  aa  Biases  of  the  portal  circulation,  hsemorrhoids, 
and  arthritis. 

An  augmentation  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  always 
accompanies  the  group  of  symptoms  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  desig- 
nating as  fever,  the  uric  acid  either  separating  or  remaining  dissolved  ; 
for  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  the  quality  of  uric  acid  in  a 
specimen  of  urine,  from  the  formation  of  a  sediment, 

I  can  fully  confirm  BecquereFs^  observations  on  this  point  by  my  own 
experience. 

The  sediment  which  is  deposited  from  acid  urine  in  fever,  and  in 
almost  all  diseases  accompanied  with  severe  fever,  has  long  been  misun- 
derstood in  reference  to  its  chemical  composition.  Originally  it  was 
regarded  as  a  precipitate  of  amorphous  uric  acid,  and  subsequently  (and 
almost  to  the  present  time)  it  was  regarded  as  urate  of  ammonia.  It 
has,  however,  been  fully  demonstrated  both  by  myself^  and  Heintz,^  that 
this  sediment  consists  of  urate  of  soda  mixed  with  very  small  quantities 
of  urate  of  lime  and  urate  of  ammonia.  It  may  be  very  easily  and 
quickly  distinguished  from  any  other  urinary  sediment,  both  by  the 
microscope  and  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  warmth :  under  the  micro- 
scope it  certainly  shows  little  that  is  characteristic  j  it  forms  fine  granules 
which  are  sometimes  aggregated  in  irregular  heaps,  sometimes  conglo- 
merated so  as  to  resemble  granular  cells,  and  in  some  instances  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  field  of  the  microscope :  as  the  characteristic  forma 
of  uric  acid  almost  immediately  appear  on  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  confounded  with  any  other  urinary 
sediment.     An  even  more  simple  method  of  ascertaining  that  tliis  sedi- 

»  Sdra^iodquo  ilea  Urloeai  pp.  51  and  249,  or  pp.  40-50  and  126-180  of  tbe  German 
Tran  Illation. 
M..lire*bcr.  d  pbys.  Ch,  1S44.  8.  26.  »  Muller's  Arch.  1645,  8.  280-261. 
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ment  consists  of  urate  of  soda,  is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
dissolves  at  50°,  so  that  urine  rendered  turbid  by  it,  when  raised  to  that 
temperature,  becomes  clear  and  limpid. 


Urate  of  Soda  depoi»ited  from  Urioe. 

It  would  be  both  superfluous  and  wearisome  to  recapitulate  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Becquerel,  myself,  and  Heintz,  against  the  opinion  of 
Bird,  who  maintains  that  this  sediment  is  always  urate  of  ammonia, 
w  the  actual  nature  of  the  deposit  has  been  so  completely  established. 
I  will  here  only  remark  that,  as  I  long  agt)  found,  and  as  Liebig  has 
since  confirmed,  scarcely  any  ammonia  occurs  in  urine,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  direct  analysis  of  the  sediment  made  by  Heintz,  scarcely  Ig 
of  ammonia  could  be  found  in  it. 

Much  has  also  been  written  to  prove  that  uric  acid  does  not  exist  free 
in  the  urine,  but  in  a  state  of  combination  with  alkalies ;  but  it  requires 
only  a  moderate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts 
to  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  presence  of  an  acid 
orate  in  an  acid  fluid,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  acid  urate  of  soda  is 
perfectly  natural.  Ure*  and  Lipowitz'  were  the  first  to  direct  attention 
to  the  curcumstance  which  was  afterwards  very  prominently  brought  for- 
ward by  Liebig,  that  phosphate  of  soda  might  be  one  of  the  solvents  of 
uric  acid,  and  that  thus  an  acid  urate  of  soda  and  an  acid  phosphate  of 
Boda  might  be  produced.  Berzelius,^  however,  has  remarked  that  there 
are  very  few  solutions  of  alkaline  salts  in  which  uric  acid  does  not  dis- 
wlve  more  readily  than  in  water,  and  that  it,  for  the  most  part,  separates 
from  these  solutions  as  uric  acid,  and  not  as  an  acid  alkali-salt.  I  have, 
bowever,  especially  remarked  (Op.  cit.)  that  uric  acid  may  extract  soda 
from  alkaline  lactates,  and  from  compounds  of  the  alkalies  with  other 
organic  acids,  and  that  the  acid  salt  thus  formed  communicates  an  acid 
reaction  to  the  previously  neutral  fluid ;  the  urate  of  soda  then  separates 
from  a  pure  mixture  in  a  crystalline  form,  but  from  a  solution  containing 
extractive  matter,  as  the  urine,  in  an  amorphous  state,  and  dissolves 
again  very  readily  when  heated  to  50^. 

1  Medical  Quetta,  vol.  86,  p.  188.  >  Add.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  88,  S.  850. 

•Jalnreabar.  Bd.26,  8.  878. 
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The  appearance  of  this  sediment  of  urate  of  soda  (Front's  amorphons 
and  impalpable  yellow  sediment)  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  a 
pathological  symptom  :  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  augmentation  of  a 
salt  normally  existing  in  the  urine,  induced  by  simple  physiological  re- 
lations. Hence  we  especially  observe  the  formation  of  such  sediments, 
when,  for  any  reason,  the  due  interchange  of  the  gases  in  the  lungs  does 
not  take  place,  or  when,  from  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  the  blood 
does  not  really  permeate  the  pulmonary  vessels.  Thus  a  sediment  of 
this  nature  may  be  noticed  in  men  and  animals  when  there  is  an  insuffi- 
ciency of  proper  exercise ;  carnivorous  animals,  which  in  their  natural 
state  secrete  so  little  uric  acid,  after  long  confinement  frequently  pass  a 
sedimentary  urine,  especially  when  they  have  been  reared  in  cages,  and 
have  been  attacked  by  osteomalacia.  In  fully  developed  emphysema,  or 
even  when  only  a  part  of  the  lung  has  lost  some  of  its  elasticity,  a  sedi- 
mentary urine  is  one  of  the  most  common  svmptoms.  Heart-diseases, 
enlargements  of  the  liver,  &c.,  are  associated  with  disturbances  of  the 
circulation,  and  hence  give  rise  to  a  sedimentary  urine.  It  is  to  such 
diseases  as  these  that  illogical,  ontological  names — such  as  haemorrhoids, 
gout,  &c. — ^have  been  applied.  Large  masses  of  secreted  urate  of  soda 
are  found  in  no  disease,  except  in  the  true  granular  liver,  which  obviously 
can  never  exist  without  considerable  disturbance  of  the  circulation.  In 
fever  also,  the  due  relation  between  respiration  and  circulation  is  no 
lonser  maintained,  and  hence  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  uric  acid 
in  tne  urine ;  for  none  but  mere  chemists  could  be  led  to  the  erroneous 
idea,  that  in  fever  too  much  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  the  blood — in  short 
that  fever  is  attended  by  too  rapid  a  process  of  oxidation.  Becquerel's 
extended  observations  on  urine  in  diseases,  may  be  profitably  compared 
with  the  above  results  of  my  own  experience. 

Bird^  and  many  others  maintain  that  in  gout  there  is  an  increased 
secretion  of  uric  acid :  my  own  experience,  however,  perfectly  confirms 
that  of  Garrod,'  who  found  that  there  was  a  constant  and  well-marked 
diminution  of  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine  before  the  paroxysm  in  acute 
gout,  and  always  in  chronic  gout  (a  term  which  applies  only  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  accompanied  by  depositions  in  the  joints)  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism, the  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  is  very  much  increased — a 
point  in  which  all  observers  coincide. 

It  is  extremely  seldom  that/ree  uric  acid  is  found  in  freshly  discharged 
urine,  and  its  presence  there  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
some  extremely  severe  morbid  process. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  find  separated  crystals  of  uric  acid  in  mine 
immediately  after  its  emission,  although  they  may  often  be  found  when 
it  has  Qtood  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
uric  acid  is  formed  from  the  urate  of  soda  after  the  exposure  of  the 
urine  to  the  atmosphere,  by  the  process  of  acid  urinary  fermentation 
which  has  been  so  carefully  studied  by  J.  Scherer.* 

Healthy  and  febrile  urine  only  difier  in  this  point,  that  the  one  con- 
tains additional  elements  by  which  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  excited 

^  Urinarj  Deposits,  8d  •dit.  p.  134.  '  Medico-Chir.  Trans.  Vol.  81,  p.  86. 

»  Untersuoh,  8.  1-17. 
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and  promoted.  We  shall  return  on  a  future  occasion  to  this  beautiful 
inyestigation  of  Scherer's.  I  have  never  seen  free  uric  acid  discharged 
directly  from  the  bladder  with  the  urine  except  in  cases  of  the  calculous 
diathesis  or  of  pre-existing  gravel. 

Even  in  alkaline  urine  it  is  very  seldom  that  urate  of  ammonia  occurs 
as  a  sediment;  in  these  cases  it  is  found  in  white  opaque  granules,  which 
as  has  been  already  stated,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  appear  as 
dark  globules,  studded  with  a  few  acicular  crystals.  It  scarcely  ever 
occura  except  in  urine  which,  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  has  undergone 
the  alkaline  fermentation.  Even  in  the  alkaline  urine  of  patients  with 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  dependent  on  spinal  disease,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  1  have  found  these  clusters  of  urate  of  ammonia.  In  the  alkaline 
urine  that  is  sometimes  passed  in  other  conditions  of  the  system,  it  is 
never  found. 

Uric  acid,  like  urea,  also  exists  in  the  blood  ;  it  has  been  found  there  in 
healthy  as  well  as  in  diseased  states,  and  especially  after  extirpation  of 
the  kidneys  by  Strahl  and  Lieberkuhn,'  as  well  as  recently  by  Garrod,* 
who  observes  that  in  arthritis  (but  not  in  acute  articular  rheumatism), 
it  is  invariably,  and  in  Bright*s  disease  it  is  very  often  increased  in  the 
blood. 

My  own  observations  for  the  most  part  confirm  those  of  Garrod.  I 
first  happened  to  convince  myself  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the 
blood  of  camivora  in  examining  the  blood  of  a  very  large  mastifi*  who 
died  in  consequence  of  an  artificial  gastric  fistula  which  I  had  established. 
The  serum  was  freed  from  its  albumen  by  boiling  and  with  the  aid  of 
acetic  acid ;  the  strongly  evaporated  filtered  fluid  was  extracted  with 
alcohol  in  order  that  urea  might  be  sought  for ;  the  residue,  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  exhibited,  under  the  microscope,  most  unquestionable  crystals  of 
uric  acid ;  my  attention  being  thus  drawn  to  the  subject,  I  examined  the 
blood  of  two  other  dogs  by  the  same  mode  of  analysis,  and  convinced 
myself  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid,  not  only  by  the  microscope,  but 
also  by  the  murexide  test.  Garrod  asserts  that  he  has  often  found  uric 
add  in  the  blood  of  healthy  men,  while  Strahl  and  Lieberkuhn  failed 
equally  in  detecting  it  in  the  blood  of  men  and  of  birds  ;  once  only  they 
found  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  a  dog ;  they  recognized  it  however  with 
great  distinctness,  and  on  many  occasions,  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.  Garrod  found  O'OOSJ, 
0*004g,  and  in  one  case,  even  O-OlTSg  of  uric  acid  in  the  serum  of  the 
blood  of  gouty  patients.  In  acute  articular  rheumatism  he  could  only 
discover  traces  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood ;  in  Bright's  disease  the  uric 
acid  of  the  blood  occurred  in  very  variable  quantities  (from  100  parts 
of  serum  he  obtained  the  following  quantities,  0-0087,  0-0055,  0-0012, 
and  0-0027  parts.) 

In  Germany  we  have  few  opportunities  of  repeating  Garrod's  experi- 
ments regarding  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients, 
for  in  this  country  we  should  certainly  hesitate  before  abstractmg  such 
masses  of  blood  as  he  employed  in  his  analyses ;  he  never  operated  on 
less  than  two  pounds  of  blood. 

1  HaniBaiire  im  Bint,  a.  s.  w.  Berlin,  1848. 
«  Medioo-Ghir.  Trans.  Vol.  81,  pp.  87-92. 
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Scherer^  has  found  uric  acid  in  considerable  quantity,  as  a  normal 
constituent,  in  the  juice  of  the  spleen.  fMr.  Henry  Gray  (see  his  prize 
Essay  "  On  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Spleen,"  London,  18&4,  p. 
209),  being  anxious  to  confirm  the  observations  of  Scherer  regarding  the 
presence  of  uric  acid  and  hypoxanthine  in  the  spleen-pulp,  worked  in 
one  experiment  on  the  spleens  of  twenty-five  oxen,  but  wholly  failed  in 
detecting  either  of  these  substances ;  nor  was  he  more  successful  with 
human  spleens. — o.  b.  d.] 

Urate  of  soda  is  very  often  found  in  gouty  nodules  or  concretions,  as 
is  shown  by  the  analyses  of  Wollaston,  Laugier,  Wurzer,  Pauquy,  and 
Bor.  My  own  limited  observations  entirely  accord  with  the  statements 
of  these  chemists.  The  concretions  form,  for  the  most  part,  yellowish 
white,  soft  masses,  speckled  here  and  there  with  red  spots ;  on  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  they  harden ;  examined  under  the  microscope  they 
present  the  most  beautiful  tufts  of  crystals  of  urate  of  soda. 

Wolf*  asserts  that  he  discovered  uric  acid  in  the  sweat  of  arthritic 
patients ;  I  have  made  many  attempts  to  detect  it  in  such  cases,  but 
have  never  yet  been  successful. 

Unfortunately  the  idea  of  gout  in  medicine  is  so  vague  that  it  would 
be  well,  if,  for  the  present,  it  were  altogether  expelled  from  science. 
The  pathologists  are  wont  to  refer  to  the  chemist  for  the  elucidation  of 
this  singular  disease,  but  they  should  rather  consider  that  it  is  their  place 
to  furnish  the  chemist  with  more  exact  ideas  regarding  this  mysterious 
afiection  before  seeking  for  an  explanation.  It  must,  moreover,  be 
observed  that,  notwithstanding  their  assertions  to  the  contrary,  patholo- 

g'sts  have  not  yet  taught  us  to  distinguish  any  appreciable  difierence 
itween  gout  and  rheumatism ;  while  we  find  from  pathological  anatomy 
that  the  group  of  symptoms  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  former  of  these  diseases  may  yield  very  difierent 
results  in  reference  to  alterations  in  the  tissues  as  revealed  after  death. 
We  most  commonly  meet  with  diseases  of  the  osseous  system,  with  osteo- 
malacia in  young  persons  and  adults,  an  afiection  in  which  the  bones 
become  poorer  in  earths,  and  consequently  more  flexible,  than  in  their 
natural  state,  or  with  osteoporosis  or  osteospathyrosis,  where  there  is 
resorption  of  the  cartilage  as  well  as  of  the  earths,  as  resulting  from 
gout :  but  the  essential  principle  of  the  disease  cannot  lie  in  this  resorp- 
tion, since  often  in  one  and  the  same  bone  we  find  sclerosis  and  porosis ; 
the  change  which  the  bone  undergoes  is  solely  dependent  on  the  nature 
of  the  exudation  which  is  thrown  out ;  if  the  latter  be  very  consistent 
(fibrinous  ?)  it  puts  on  an  appearance  of  callus,  deposits  an  excess  of  bone- 
earth,  and  the  afiected  part  becomes  sclerotic ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
be  fluid,  resorption  takes  place,  and  the  result  is  osteoporosis ;  if  it 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  decomposition  and  become  ichorous,  caries  as  well 
as  pyaemia  may  ensue.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  alterations  in  the 
osseous  system  are  not  peculiar  to  gout,  but  occur  both  from  purely  local 
causes,  and  from  other  general  diseases,  especially  from  syphilis.  The 
diseased  condition  of  the  osseous  system,  however  constantly  it  may  be 
observed  in  gout,  when  we  adhere  to  the  strictest  definition  of  the  term, 

>  Verhandl.  d.  ph7S.-med.  Ges.  zu  Worzburg.     Bd.  2,  S.  299. 
*  Diss,  sist  oaattm  Calculositatis.    Tub.  1817. 
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affords  us  no  firm  starting-point ;  we  must,  conaequentlj^  have  recotirse 
to  the  nodules  and  concretions,  hut  these  earthy  deposits  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  gout,  and  there  remains  no  characteristic  of  the  nature  of 
gout  exeeptiug  the  concretions  of  urate  of  soda ;  yet  how  seldom  do 
eiren  these  occur ;  and  how  far  advanced  must  be  the  malady  before  we 
eaB  base  our  diagnosis  on  their  presence  !  The  accumulation  of  great 
quantities  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  independently  of  other  symptoms,  is 
also  devoid  of  importancej  since^  according  to  Garrodj  this  may  likewise 
occur  in  Bri^ht's  disease.  In  a  word,  we  know  not  the  nature  of  arthri- 
tis ;  and  if  this  ever  be  elucidated  by  physiologico-chemical  investiga- 
tions, I  believe  that  the  sole  method  which  will  conduce  to  this  end  will 
be  that  of  ascertaining  the  relation  in  which  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  blood  and  urine  stands  to  the  above-named  diseases  of  the  osseous 
ByBtem,  and  to  osteomalacia  in  particular* 

It  seems  to  us  still  more  inappropriate  and  still  less  in  accordance 
with  a  rational  natural  inquiryj  if,  baaing  our  views  on  a  preconceived 
and  misunderstood  proposition,  we  philosophize  on  the  analogy  of  *'gout, 
gravel,  and  stone;"  a  priori  explanations  of  morbid  processes  such  as 
have  been  attempted  in  the  organico- chemical  department  of  medicine, 
have  usually  failed  in  yielding  any  resultSj  from  the  misconception  that, 
without  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy;  medicine  might  be  esta- 
blished in  accordance  with  subjective  chemical  viewSp  The  pretended 
oxidation  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  which  was  supposed  to  explain 
phthisis  as  well  as  gout  and  stone,  is  not  the  simple  method  by  which 
done  specific  diseases  or  individual  well-characterized  processes  can  be 
explained  with  scientific  accuracy.  For  there  are  7w  itcute  and  hut  few 
chronic  dhemes  in  which  the  oxidation  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  i$ 
net  diminished  or  impeded.  The  proof  of  the  assertion  will,  in  a  future 
part  of  this  work,  be  made  as  evident  as  the  fact  that  there  a  no  disease 
characterized  by  a  too  sudden  or  rapid  oxidation  of  the  blood* 

Origin. — Since  we  have  already  (see  p.  156)  mentioned  that  urea  is 
in  part  derived  from  uric  acid,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter, 
like  the  former,  must  rank  amongst  the  excrementitious  matters. 
Although  we  have  no  numerical  proof  that  in  human  urine  the  urea 
Bt&tids  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  uric  acid,  that  is  to  say,  that  with  an 
Augmentation  of  the  uric  acid  there  is  a  correspontling  diminution  of  the 
urea,  yet  the  numerical  results  of  Becquerel  and  others  show  that  there 
is  at  least  such  an  approximate  ratio*  The  recent  experiments  of 
Wohler  and  Freriehs,^  in  which  the  introduction  of  uric  acid  into  the 
organism  by  the  primce  vice  or  by  the  veins,  was  followed  by  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  urea  and  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  afford  tolerably 
strong  evidence  that  the  uric  acid  in  the  animal  organism  undergoes  a 
decomposition  into  urea  and  oxalic  acid  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
can  be  artificially  induced  by  peroxide  of  lead.  Now,  if  the  urea  he 
produced  from  the  uric  acid  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  latter,  any- 
thing impeding  this  process  must  cause  less  urea  and  more  uric  acid  to 
be  separated  by  the  kidnejrs,  and  hence  we  see  why  the  amount  of  uric 
acid  in  the  urine  must  be  increased  in  fevers  and  other  disturbances  in 
the  circulation  and  respiration  ;  we  have  seen  that  in  like  states  oxalate 

1  Ann.  d,  Clu  u.  Pharm,  Bd,  66,  S.  338-342. 
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of  lime  and  lactic  acid  increase  for  a  precbel^  similar  reason,  and  with- 
out wishing  to  introduce  rude  chemical  views  into  the  science  of  general 
life,  nothing  seems  more  simple,  and  in  accordance  with  nature,  than 
this  explanation  of  the  origin  and  augmentation  of  uric  acid.  We  re- 
gard uric  acid  as  a  substance  which  stands  one  degree  higher  in  the 
scale  of  the  descending  metamorphosis  of  matter  than  urea.  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  science  does  not  admit  of  our  specially  indicating  the 
substances  from  which  it  is  first  produced,  or  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
formed. 

Sediments  of  urate  of  soda  are  commonly  ranked  amongst  the  critical 
discharges.  A  rational  system  of  medicine  can  no  longer,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  Hippocrates,  regard  these  excretions  as  true  crises 
of  diseases,  but  must  rather  consider  them  only  as  incidental  symptoms, 
or  as  necessary  consequences  of  certain  processes.  In  the  present  day 
we  regard  the  crises  merely  as  very  abundant  eliminations  of  excremen- 
titious  matters  which  must  occur  when  the  substances  rendered  effete 
during  the  fever,  and  which  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  while  the 
functions  of  the  excreting  organs  were  more  or  less  impeded,  are  fit  for 
simultaneous  secretion,  and  are  thus  given  ofi*  to  the  outer  world  by  their 
ordinary  channels. 

Inosic  Acid. — CioHgNgOjo-HO. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid  is  not  crystallizable ;  it  forms  a  syrupy  fluid, 
which  is  converted  by  alcohol  into  a  solid,  hard  mass ;  it  dissolves  readily 
in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  reddens  litmus  strongly, 
possesses  an  agreeable  taste  of  the  juice  of  meat,  is  decomposed  by  heat- 
ing, and  in  part,  if  its  solution  be  boiled. 

Composition. — According  to  the  above  formula,  which  Liebig,*  the 
discoverer  of  this  acid,  deduced  from  his  analysis  of  the  baryta-sf3t,  this 
acid  consists  of: 


Carbon 10  atoms, 

Hydrogen, 6      " 

Nitrogen, 2      *« 

Oxygen, 10      •• 

Water, 1      *• 


82-787 

8-279 

15-800 

48-716 

4-918 

100-000 


The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid  =  2175-0,  and 
its  saturating  capacity  =  4*597.  This  acid  is  unquestionably  no  simple 
oxide  of  a  ternary  radical,  but  contains  certain  proximate  constituents ; 
its  products  of  metamorphosis  have,  however,  as  yet  been  so  little  studied 
that  we  cannot  even  form  any  conjecture  regarding  the  adjunct  or  the 
peculiar  acid  contained  in  it.  Liebig  remarks  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  2  equivalents  of  oxalic  aoid, 
and  1  equivalent  of  urea. 

Combinations. — The  alkaline  inosates  are  soluble  in  water,  are  crys* 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  62,  S.  826-885. 
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tallizable,  and,  when  heated  on  a  platinum  spatula,  diffuse  a  powerful 
and  agreeable  odor  of  roasted  meat. 

Inosttte  of  potashj  KO.CjoHgNjOjo+THO,  occurs  in  long,  delicate, 
four-sided  prisms ;  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  a  concentrated  aqueous 
eolation,  this  salt  separates  in  fine  nacreous  scales.  . 

Inotate  of  baryta^  BaO.CioHgNjOio+THO,  crystallizes  in  long  four- 
sided  scales  of  a  nacreous  lustre,  which,  when  dry,  have  the  aspect  of 
polished  silver;  it  effloresces  readily,  dissolves  freely  in  hot,  very  slightly 
in  cold  water,  and  not  at  all  in  alcohol.  If  a  solution,  saturated  at  70°, 
be  heated  to  boiling,  a  part  of  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  resi- 
nous mass. 

Inosate  of  copper  forms  a  light  blue,  amorphous  powder,  insoluble 
even  in  acetic  acid. 

Inosate  of  nlver  is  amorphous,  white,  and  slightly  soluble  in  pure 
water. 

Preparation. — If  the  mother-liquid  of  the  juice  of  flesh,  after  the 
creatine  has  crystallized  and  been  removed  (see  p.  128,)  be  gradually 
treated  with  alcohol  till  the  whole  become  milky,  it  deposits,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  yellow  or  white  granular,  foliated,  or  acicular  crys- 
tals of  the  inosates  of  potash  and  baryta,  mixed  with  creatine.  Chloride 
of  barium  must  be  added  to  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals ; 
on  cooling  there  is  a  deposition  of  crystals  of  inosate  of  baryta,  which, 
by  recrystallization,  are  rendered  perfectly  pure.  By  decomposing  this 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  copper-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
the  acid  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

TesU. — So  little  is  yet  known  regarding  the  properties  of  this  acid, 
that  the  only  test  we  can  rely  upon  is  the  ultimate  analysis. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Liebi^  has  hitherto  only  found  this  acid  in  the  fluid  of  flesh.  The  few 
facts  which  we  at  present  possess  regarding  this  acid  throw  no  light  on 
its  mode  of  formation.  From  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
contains,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  effete 
tissnes. 


Glycocholic  Acid. — CmH^Oh-HO. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid,  which  has  been  named,  par  excellence^  bilic 
or  chofic  acidj  forms  extremely  delicate  needles,  which  remain  unchanged 
St  136° ;  it  has  a  bitterish-sweet  taste,  dissolves  in  120*5  parts  of  hot, 
and  803  parts  of  cold  water ;  is  readily  soluble  in  spirit,  but  only  slightly 
in  ether ;  it  does  not  crystallize  on  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution, 
but  separates  as  a  resinous  mass ;  but  it  crystalHzes  from  the  spirituous 
solution,  mixed  with  water  and  exposed  in  the  air  to  gradual  evaporation. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  reddens  litmus  strongly.  It  dissolves 
without  change  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  cold  sulphuric  acid,  and 
hydrochloric  add. 
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The  aqueous  solution  of  this  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  acids,  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  nitrate  of  silyer ;  in  alkalies  it 
dissolves  freely,  being  precipitated  from  them  by  acids,  in  a  resinous 
form ;  on  standing,  especially  after  the  addition  of  a  little  ether,  the  re- 
sinous precipitate  becomes  crystalline.  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  combi- 
nation with  an  alkali  yields  no  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium ;  but 
there  are  precipitates  on  the  addition  of  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  lead 
and  copper  and  peroxide  of  iron ;  nitrate  of  silver,  when  added  to  very 
dilute  solutions,  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which,  on  warming,  again 
dissolves,  and  on  cooling  gradually  assumes  a  crystalline  form.  By 
prolonged  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash,  or  still  better,  with  baryta- 
water,  this  acid  becomes  resolved  into  the  non-nitrogenous  cholic  acid 
and  glycine  (see  p.  142).  When  boiled  with  concentrated  sulphorio 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  choloidic  acid  and  glycine 
(Strecker).i 

With  sulphuric  acid,  and  either  sugar  or  acetic  acid,  glycocholio  acid 
yields  the  same  reaction  as  cholic  acid  (see  p.  117). 

If  glycocholic  acid  be  submitted  to  prolonged  ebullition  in  water,  it 
becomes  perfectly  insoluble,  and  breaks  up  into  fragments  of  six-sided 
tablets.  To  this  modification  the  name  of  paracholic  acid  has  been 
applied  by  Strecker. 

Composition. — ^From  numerous  analyses  of  glycocholic  acid  and  its 
salts,  mrecker^  has  deduced  for  it  the  above  formula,  according  to  which 
it  consists  of: 

Carbon, 62  atoms,       .        .  .  67*097 

Hydrogen, 42     «    .        .        .  .  9*082 

Nitrogen, 1      "...  .  8-011 

Oxygen, 11      "...  .  18926 

Water 1      "...  .  1-986 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  acid =5700;  and 
its  saturating  capacity  =  1*754. 

Hardly  a  doubt  can  remain  that  this  is  a  conjugated  acid,  when  we 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we  are  acquainted  with  another  acid 
(hippuric  acid)  from  which  the  same  nitrogenous  body,  glycine,  may  be 
separated  by  acids,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  another  acid 
from  which  the  same  non-nitrogenous  acid,  cholic  acid,  is  liberated  by 
acids,  another  body,  taurine,  being  simultaneously  produced  (this  taurine 
in  the  taurocholic  acid  taking  the  place  of  the  glycine  in  the  glycocholic 
acid).  In  glycocholic  acid  we  cannot,  however,  consider  glycine,  as  we 
know  it  in  its  isolated  state,  to  be  the  adjunct  of  cholic  acid,  but  must 
rather  assume  that  the  true  adjunct  of  cholic  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  hip- 
puric acid,  undergoes  a  change  during  its  separation,  by  which  it  forms 
the  body  known  to  us  as  glycine.  If,  as  in  hippuric  acid,  we  regard 
this  adjunct  as  a  group  of  atoms  isomeric  with  fumaramide,  the  rational 
formula  of  glycocholic  acid  will  be=C4H3N02.C48H3j09.HO. 

Combinations. — ^With  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  glycocholic  acid 
forms  very  soluble  salts ;  its  compounds  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy 

»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.    Bd.  66,  8.  1-48.  «  Ibid.  Bd.  66,  8. 1-87. 
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metals  are ^  however,  insoluble  j  the  glycocholate  of  silver  alone  being 
soluble  in  boiling  water. 

GlycQcholate  of  mda^  NaO.CsjHj^NOn,  separates  from  its  aleobolic 
eolutioo,  on  the  addition  of  ether^  in  largOj  glistening,  white  clusters  of 
radiating  needles,  resembling  wavellite  \  it  is  not  crystallizable  from  its 
w&tery  or  spirituous  solutions ;  it  dissolves  very  readily  both  in  water 
•nd  in  spirit  (1  part  dissolving  in  2*56  of  spirit  at  15°) ;  when  heated  it 
meltSj  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  leaves  an  ash  containing  cyanides. 
OlffCQcholate  of  potash  behaves  in  a  similar  manner. 

Olf/cocholate  of  ammonia^  II^NO.C^^II^jKOj^,  occurs  in  crystals  pre- 
cisely dmilar  to  those  of  the  soda-salt,  when  it  is  gradually  separated 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  by  ether ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  yields 
ammonia  on  boiling,  and  then  has  a  faintly  acid  reaction. 

Gli/cocholate  of  baryta^  BaO-C^^H^On,  is  amorphous,  has  a  strongly 
sweet  and  slightly  bitter  taste,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  ia 
not  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid* 

Preparation, — This  acid  occurs  in  the  bile  of  most  animals,  but  it  is 
hest  prepared  from  the  bile»  of  the  ox  by  one  of  the  two  following 
methods.  The  bile,  first  carefully  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and  siibae- 
quently  in  vaeuo^  must  be  extracted  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  ether 
most  be  gradually  added  to  the  filtered  solution,  which  is  thus  rendered 
turbid,  and  soon  deposits  a  brownish,  tough,  resinous  mass*  If  the  fluid 
be  now  only  slightly  colored,  we  must  decant  it  from  the  semi-fluid  pre- 
cipitate into  another  vesaelj  and  again  gradually  add  ether;  the  fluid 
again  becomes  mDky,  and  depoeita  more  resinous  matter ;  after  a  time 
however,  glistening  star-like  tufts  of  crystals  are  deposited,  which  must 
be  washed  with  alcohol  to  which  a  tenth  part  of  ether  has  been  added, 
and  then  rapidly  placed  in  vacuo,  because  the  crystals,  when  moist  with 
ether,  rapidly  deliquesce  into  a  varnish-like  mass ;  after  drying  they 
cease  to  be  acted  on  by  the  atmosphere.  These  crystals  are  a  mixture 
of  the  glycocholates  of  potash  and  soda.  On  precipitating  the  aqueous 
solution  of  these  crystals  with  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipi- 
tate with  carbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  the  solution  of  glycocholate  of 
soda,  re-dissolving  it  in  alcoholj  and  again  (in  the  same  manner  as  before) 
orys  tall  king  by  means  of  ether »  we  obtain  a  tolerably  pure  glycocholate 
of  soda,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  after  a  time  deposits  crystals  mingled  with  oily  globules.  The 
latter  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  water,  leaving  the  glycocholic 
acid  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  following  is  a  shorter  method  of  obtaining  this  acid.  The  yellowish 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  sugar  of  lead  from  fresh  bile  must  be  extracted 
with  boiling  spirit  of  85|  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the 
Bolution,  If  water  be  added  to  the  filtered  fluid  and  the  mixture  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time,  the  acid  will  separate  in  a  crys- 
talline form;  in  this  case,  however,  it  is  better  to  decompose  the  lead- 
salt  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
former  method. 

Crystallized  bile,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  glycocholates  of  potash  and 
8oda»  was  first  prepared  by  Platner<* 

J  Ana*  d.  Cb*  u.  Pharm.  B4  51,  S.  105 ;  Journ.  f*  pr*  Ch*  Bd.  40,  8*  12fi-133. 
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Tests. — ^In  attempting  to  determine  the  amount  of  bile  in  an  animal 
fluid,  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  albuminous  matters,  the  substances 
soluble  in  water  only,  and  the  fats,  should  be  as  completely  as  possible 
separated.  We  consequently,  in  the  first  place,  obtain  an  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  substance  to  be  investigated,  and  ascertain  by  Pettenkofer's 
test  whether  any  derivative  of  the  bile  be  present  in  it.  This  point  being 
decided,  we  can  only  determine  whether  one  of  the  acids  contained  in 
fresh  bile — ^glycocholic  or  taurocholic  acid,  or  one  of  their  derivatives, 
cholic  or  choloidic  acid — ^be  present,  when  we  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  matter  to  work  upon.  To  pursue  this  inquiry,  we  must  gradually  add 
from  8  to  12  times  its  volume  of  ether  to  the  extract  obtained  by  strong 
alcohol,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  from  24  to  48  hours ;  by  this 
time  the  turbidity  of  the  fluid  will  have  disappeared,  and  a  sediment  will 
have  formed,  which  is  either  flocculent  and  viscid,  so  as  to  adhere  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel  (in  which  case  it  consists  for  the  most  part  of  albumi- 
nous or  extractive  matter),  or  is  a  resinous,  semi-fluid,  tough  mass 
(alkaline  taurocholates  or  choloidates),  or  consists  of  tufts  of  wefl-formed 
crystals  of  various  sizes,  visible  to  the  naked  eve,  and  composed  either 
of  chelate  or  glycocholate  of  soda.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  even 
the  smallest  (quantities  of  the  alkaline  glycocholates  crystallize  from  their 
solution  in  this  'wav.  (From  a  solution  of  about  0*07  of  a  gramme  of 
glycocholate  of  soda  in  150  parts  of  alcohol,  I  obtained  most  beautiful 
crystals  of  the  salt  on  the  addition  of  660  grammes  of  ether.)  These 
crystals  must,  however,  always  be  examined  microscopically,  or  at  all 
events  with  a  lens,  as  many  other  salts  (acetate  of  soda  for  instance) 
separate  in  a  crystalline  form  under  this  mode  of  treatment:  they  form 
six-sided  prisms  with  a  single  very  oblique  plane  of  truncation,  and  as 
their  aqueous  solution  reacts  with  Pettenkoffer's  bile-test,  no  doubt  can 
remain  regarding  the  presence  of  glycocholic  acid.  If  the  crystals  be 
obtained  either  in  a  state  of  purity  qr  surrounded  by  syrupy  matter,  we 
must  separate  the  acid  from  the  alkali  by  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
extract  with  ether,  in  which  the  conjugated  cholic  acids  as  well  as  choloidic 
acid  are  almost  insoluble ;  if  the  crystallizable  cholic  or  glycocholic  add 
be  thus  isolated,  we  can  determine  regarding  the  presence  or  absence  of 
one  or  other  of  them  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash,  when,  if  riy- 
cocholic  acid  be  present,  ammonia  is  developed;  moreover,  the  choTate 
of  baryta  is  a  crystallizable  salt,  while  the  glycocholate  of  baryta  is 
amorphous.  Glycocholic  acid  resembles  choloidic  acid  in  being  only 
slightly  soluble  in  ether ;  they  may,  however,  generally  be  distinguished 
by  the  crystallizability  of  the  former  acid  and  of  its  salts  from  ethereo- 
alcoholic  solutions ;  the  glycocholate  of  baryta,  indeed,  resembles  the 
choloidate  in  being  uncrystallizable,  but  it  diflfers  from  the  latter  in 
being  soluble  in  water.  We  shall  point  out  the  means  of  distinguishing 
between  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  in  our  observations  on  the 
latter  acid. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — As  far  as  our  investigations  have  hitherto  extended,  this 
acid  has  been  found  in  the  bile  of  all  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the 
pig.     In  reference  to  its  occurrence  in  other  parts  and  fluids  of  the 
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animal  body,  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  has  already  been  said  in  pp. 
119-20  regarding  cholic  acid.  We  meet  with  such  minute  quantities  of 
biliary  matter  in  the  intestinal  canal,  in  the  blood,  and  in  exudations, 
that  until  recently  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  overlooked, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's  admirable  test  that  we  can  now 
detect  them.  Lnportant  as  it  would  be  in  a  physiological  point  of  view 
to  ascertain  whether  cholic  acid  or  the  conjugated  biliary  acids  occur  in 
the  blood,  and  whether  these  or  choloidic  acid  occur  in  the  intestine,  we 
must  for  the  present  leave  these  questions  altogether  undecided. 

Ennde,  one  of  my  pupils,  has  very  distinctly  recognized  the  presence 
of  biliary  matters  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's  test  in  the  fluid  from  the 
hydrocele  of  an  otherwise  healthy  man.  By  the  same  test  he  was  able 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  biliary  matters  in  the  blood  of  frogs, 
whose  livers  he  had  extirpated.  (Of  six  frogs  on  which  he  operated, 
only  two  survived.) 

Origin. — ^We  have  already  (see  p.  120)  attempted  to  show  the  proba- 
bility that  cholic  acid  obtains  its  essential  elements  from  the  fats,  and 
that,  in  short,  it  is  oleic  acid  conjugated  with  a  non-nitrogenous  body. 
Bat  in  glycocholic  acid  we  again  meet  with  the  same  nitrogenous  adjunct 
which  we  have  already  encountered  in  hippuric  acid,  and  which,  conse- 
quendy,  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  product  of  decomposition  of  nitro- 
senous  bodies.  We  have  already  remarked  (sec  p.  181)  that  we  are  not 
m  a  condition  to  name  the  proximate  source  of  this  adjunct,  which  is, 
however,  isomeric  with  fumaramide. 

This  is  not  the  most  appropriate  place  for  entering  into  the  physio- 
logical reasons  for  showing  the  part  which  the  fat  takes  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  bile,  or  for  balancing  the  reasons 
for  or  against  the  formation  of  bile  within  the  hepatic  cells.  These  are 
Bubjects  pertaining  to  the  second  department  of  our  work,  in  which  we 
flhflil  consider  the  bile  in  general  as  an  animal  secretion.  We  may,  how- 
ever, be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  possibility  of  the  primary  forma- 
tion of  this  acid  in  the  blood  is  indicated  partly  by  the  above-mentioned 
experiments  of  Kunde,  and  partly  by  the  not  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
ictema  independently  of  any  hepatic  affection  (Yirchow),  that  is  to  say, 
without  infiltration  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  and  of  the  hepatic 
cells  with  bile-pigment. 

Uses. — As  we  are  not  at  present  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
dianges  which  glvcocholic  acid  undergoes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  we  are 
unable  to  state  whether  this  acid  exerts  any  special  action  in  the  process 
of  digestion. 

Hyocholic  Acid. — C^^H^NOio-HO. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid,  discovered  and  accurately  examined  by  Qtm- 
delach  and  Strecker,^  forms  a  white  resinous  mass,  which  melts  in  water 
at  100^  and,  like  choloidic  acid,  may  be  drawn  out  in  long  threads ;  when 

>  Amu  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  62,  S.  205-282. 
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perfectly  dry  it  does  not  melt  at  a  temperature  under  120® ;  it  is  only 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in 
ether ;  it  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  unchanged  in  cold  concentrated 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids ;  but  when  boiled  for  some  time  in  either  of 
those  acids  it  yields,  like  glycocholic  acid,  glycine  and  a  resinous  add 
similar  to  choloidic  acid ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  either 
sugar  or  acetic  acid,  it  yields,  like  the  other  biliary  acids,  a  purplish-vio- 
let solution ;  it  is  only  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  when 
the  mixture  is  sa  concentrated  as  to  solidify  on  cooling.  It  is  unchanged 
by  digestion  in  moderately  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
lead ;  putrefaction  of  the  bile  seems  to  exert  no  influence  on  it ;  when 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  decomposed  by  chromic  acid,  it  yields 
the  same  products  as  choloidic  acid,  namely  cholcBterio  aeidy  butyric 
acid,  caproic  acid,  &;c. 

Composition. — According  to  Gundelach  and  Strecker,  this  acid  may 
be  obtained  in  an  anhydrous  state,  so  as  in  its  combination  with  bases  to 
lose  no  water.  From  their  analyses  of  the  free  acid,  as  well  as  of  its 
salts,  these  chemists  have  deducea  the  above  formula,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  free  anhydrous  acid  consists  of: 

Carbon, 54  atoms,  ....  70-28 

Hydrogen,         ....  48      "  ....  9-88 

Nitrogen, 1      "  ....  8-04 

Oxygen, 10      "  ....  17*86 

10000 

The  atomic  weight  =  5762*5,  and  its  saturating  capacity  =  1'785. 

This  acid  contains  2  atoms  of  carbon  and  1  atom  of  hydrogen  more, 
but  1  atom  of  oxygen  less,  than  glycocholic  acid ;  the  fact  that,  when 
treated  with  concentrated  mineral  acids,  it  likewise  yields  glycine,  tends 
to  confirm  the  hypothesis,  that  hyocholic  acid  also  contains  the  glycine- 
yielding  adjunct  isomeric  with  fumaramide,  and  that  so  much  plus  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  minus  of  oxygen,  are  respectively  added  to, 
and  deducted  from  the  non-nitrogenous  acid,  that  the  rational  formula 
for  this  acid  would  be  =  C^HjNOj.CgoH^oOg.  But  as  hyocholic  acid  when 
decomposed  with  nitric  acid  yields  the  same  volatile  fatty  acids  and  cho- 
lesteric  acid,  the  non-nitrogenous  acid,  contained  in  hyocholic  acid,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  a  constitution  analogous  to  cholic  acid  (see  p.  120]^ 
and  besides  the  group  of  atoms  CijH^O^  which  yields  the  cholesteric  acid 
(CgH^OJ  to  contain  another  fluid  fatty  acid  of  the  formula  CnHn-,0.  in 
place  of  the  oleic  acid  in  the  cholic  acid ;  and  this  in  point  of  fact 
admits  of  being  calculated  by  subtracting  the  group  of  atoms  C^HgOs 
from  the  hydrate  of  the  non-nitrogenous  hyocholoidic  acid ;  CgQH^jOg  — 
Ci^HgOj  =  CjgHjiO,,  which  is  exactly  the  formula  of  doeglic  acid  (see 
p.  111). 

That  this  calculation  is  a  mere  fiction  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  we 
believe  that  such  fictions  should  not  be  altogether  unnoticed,  since  they 
stimulate  us  to  further  inquiry,  even  if  it  were  only  to  determine  whether 
an  acid  isomeric  or  identical  with  doeglic  acid  existed  in  the  fat  of  the  pig. 

Combinations. — The  alkaline  hyocholates  are  not  crystallizable ;  tney 
are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  which  completely  pre- 
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^cipttates  them  from  their  alcoholic  eolutiona-     Their  taste  is  hitter  with- 
^Ont  any  sweet  after-taste,  and  they  redden  litmus ;  like  soaps,  they  are 
precipitated  from  theii'  aqueous  solutions  by  alkalme  salts,  the  precipi- 
tate containing  the  base  of  the  salting  added  in  excess ;  they  melt  and 
re  inflaminabTe  when  heated ;  with  the  salt^  of  har^ta^  lime^  and  mag- 
%€ma^  they  yield  white  precipitates  soluble  when  the  mixture  is  raised  to 
)  the  boiling  temperature-     Their  aqueous  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
I  most  of  the  metallic  salts,  but  their  alcoholic  solutions  are  not  affected  by 
[  these  reagents.     On  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  aqueous  solution,  the 
^hyocholic  acid  is  entirely  precipitated.     Neutral  acetate  of  lead  yields  a 
iwhite  precipitate  which  does  not  cake  on  boiling. 

Syocholate  of  potmhy  KO-C^^Hi^NOiu,  is  in  its  moist  state  a  white 
f mmorphous  mass  which  melts  in  the  water-bath,  and  dissolves  as  long  as 
'it  contains  either  water  or  spirit.  It  does  not  dry  at  a  temperature 
Imnder  120^ 

Byot'hdaU  of  Soda^  NaO.C^H^^NOj„,  forms  when  dry  a  brownish 
fmass,  which  when  finely  triturated,  becomes  of  a  snow-white  color;  it 
Ihaj  a  persistent  bitter  taste  without  any  aweot  after-taste.  Its  solutions 
J  are  nentral,  and  are  not  rendered  turbid  by  carbonic  acid.  It  is  precipi- 
i.tated  from  Its  alcoholic  Bolution  by  ether,  and  from  its  aqueous  solution 
\hj  goda-saUsj  it  melts  when  heated,  dissolves,  and  burns  with  a  bright 
[l>ut  smoky  flame* 

HmchohU   of  ammonia^  H^NO-Cj^H^O^t,,  is  a  white  crystaUiae 
powder.     It8  solutions  become  turbid  on  boiling,  and  assume  an  acid  re- 
tEction.     It  may  be  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  without  loss  of  ammonia. 

Myoeholate  of  baryta,  BaO.C^^H^NOju,  is  a  gelatinous  substance, 
[Jreely  soluble  in  spirit,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  slightly  bo 
fin  cold  water. 

Myochoiaie  of  Hme,  CaO.Cft|H^NOig,  is  white,  amorphous,  and  rather 
tjDore  soluble  in  water  than  the  baryta-salt ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its 
Bpirituous  solution  by  water  and  by  carbonic  acid. 

ffyochokite  of  lead  is  a  white  powder,  which  neither  cakes  when  boiled 
Eirith  water  nor  when  dried  j  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water^  but  freely  in 
[spirit,  from  which  it  (like  all  the  other  salts  of  this  acid)  is  precipitated 
bj  ether-     Red  litmus  is  turned  blue  by  the  alcoholic  solution. 

EyorJiolate  of  Biher^  AgO.Cj^H^jNOio?  occurs  as  a  gelatinous  precipi- 
ite,  which,  on  boHing,  becomes  flocculent  ■  it  dissolves  freely  in  spirit| 
fllightly  in  cold,  but  somewhat  more  easily  in  hot  water, 

Freparatiofu — The  precipitate  caused  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 

lulphate  of  soda  to  fresh  swine's  bile  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  de- 

PTOlorized  by  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  the  soda-salt  of  the  acid  pre- 

ipitated  by  ether  from  the  alcoholic  solution ;  this  is  decomposed  by 

[dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  from 

rhich  the  hyocholic  acid  is  thrown  down  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Tedtg. — It  is  only  with  glyeocholic  and  choloidic  acids  that  this  acid  can 
possibly  be  confounded*  From  the  former  it  may  easily  be  distinguished 
bj  the  circumstance  that  neither  it  nor  its  salts  can  be  obtained  in  a 
ryitalline  state  by  the  addition  of  ether  to  alcoholic  solutions.  It  is,  how- 
Bver»  not  so  readily  distinguishable  from  the  latter^  because  without  an 
riementary  analysis,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  nitrogen ;  and  be 
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cause,  further,  when  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields 
too  little  glycine  to  be  recognized  with  certainty,  unless,  indeed,  we  have  a 
very  large  supply  of  the  material  to  be  investigated.  The  fact  that  hyo- 
cholate  of  lead  neither  cakes  when  dried  nor  when  boiled  with  water,  while 
the  opposite  is  singularly  the  case  with  the  glycocholate,  affords  a  tole- 
rably characteristic  test.  Other  differences  are  for  the  most  part  only 
gradual,  and  are  inapplicable  as  tests  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
small  quantities  of  these  acids. 

Physiological  Rdations. 

This  acid  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  hile  of  the  pig,  where  it 
exists  in  combination  with  soda,  potash,  and  a  little  ammonia.  Our  re- 
marks on  the  origin  and  uses  of  glycocholic  acid  are  equally  applicable 
to  hyocholic  acid. 

Taurocholio  Acid. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  acid,  which  has  also  been  named  choleie  acidj  and 
was  formerly  known  as  biliriy  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity,  that  is  to  say,  free  from  glycocholic  acid ;  it  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  crystalline  state,  and  it  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  glyco- 
cholic acid,  while  its  acid  properties  are  far  weaker.  It  dissolves  fats, 
fatty  acids,  and  cholesterin  in  large  quantities,  and  is  thus  the  cause 
why  glycocholic  acid  is  not  precipitated  from  fresh  ox-bile  by  acetic  or 
the  mineral  acids.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  as  well  as  on  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  free  acid,  decomposition  ensues.  When  boiled  with 
mineral  acids  it  becomes  resolved  into  taurine  and  choloidic  acid ;  when 
boiled  with  alkalies,  into  taurine,  and  cholic  acid ;  and  when  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  it  gives  the  same  reaction  as  the  other  essential 
acids  of  the  bile.  The  characters  of  its  salts  are,  however,  very  distinct 
from  those  of  the  other  biliary  acids. 

Composition. — As  this  acid,  like  glycocholic  acid,  becomes  resolved, 
when  acted  on  by  mineral  acids  and  by  alkalies,  into  choloidic  or  cholic 
acid,  while  in  place  of  glycine  it  yields  taurine,  Strecker,"  to  whom  we 
are  especially  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  acid  and  of  its  pro- 
perties, correctly  argues  that  its  composition  is  perfectly  analogous  with 
that  of  glycocholic  acid,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  adjunct  in 
this  case  is  taurine.  Abstracting  from  the  formula  for  taurine  1  atom  of 
water,  he  assumes  that  the  empirical  formula  of  this  acid= C^jH^NSjOii, 
and  the  rational  formula  =C4HgNS205.C48H390g.  We  must  therefore 
regard  taurocholic  acid  as  containing  an  adjunct  rich  in  sulphur,  which, 
on  its  separation  from  the  cholic  acid,  becomes  converted  mto  taurine, 
whose  properties  we  have  already  described  at  p.  166.  By  elementary 
analyses  of  a  mixture  of  pure  alkaline  glycocholates  and  taurocholates, 
obtained  directly  from  fresh  bile,  Strecker  has  further  confirmed  his  view 
regarding  the  composition  of  this  acid.    Pure  taurocholic  acid  must,  there- 
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fore,  contain  6*2138  of  sidphnr,  wbUe  its  atomic  weight  must  ^  6437-5 
and  its  saturating  capacity  be  1'553. 

Combinations. — The  alkaline  laiirochotateB  dissolve  readilj  in  water 
and  in  alcoholj  but  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  ether ;  they  have  no  re- 
action on  vegetable  colors,  and  attract  water  from  the  atmospherej  but 
do  not  deliquesce ;  when  kept  for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  ether  they 
crystallke ;  their  squeoue  solutions  have  a  sweet  taste  with  a  bitter 
after-taatej  and  do  not  decompose  when  evaporatedj  or  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  provided  they  be  pure.  These  salts  when  heated  melt  and  burn 
with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  Carbonic  acid  does  not  decompose  their  al- 
coholic solution  ;  their  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  bj  acids,  nor 
by  the  alkaline  sulphates  or  chlorides  (like  the  alkaline  hyocholates),  but 
by  concentrated  alkaline  solutions ;  it  is  not  precipitated  by  the  salts  of 
baryta,  lime,  or  magnesia,  even  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  or  by  neu- 
tral acetate  of  lead ;  but  on  the  addition  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  there 
is  a  plaatery  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  even  more 
freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  is  also  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetate  of 
lead.  Nitrate  of  silver,  even  after  the  addition  of  ammonia,  does  not 
precipitate  the  taurocholates,  neither  does  corrosive  sublimate,  but  pre- 
cipitates are  induced  by  nitrate  of  suboxide  of  silver,  and  protochloride 
of  tin.  Nitrogenous  substances,  mucus  for  instance,  set  up  a  process  of 
decomposition  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  taurocholates,  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  solutions  then  become 
precipitable  by  dilute  acids.  The  products  which  are  formed  are  taurine, 
alkaline  cholates  or  choloidates,  and  probably  certain  combinations  of 
these  substances  with  taurochoUc  acid  that  has  escaped  decomposition* 
In  aqueous  solutions  of  pure  alkaline  taurocholateSj  these  decompositions 
are  not  observed  to  occur. 

Preparation. — We  have  already  remarked,  that  this  acid  has  never 
j^et  been  prepared  in  a  state  of  complete  purity*  In  order  to  separate 
It  as  thoroughly  as  possible  from  the  glycocholic  acid  which  always  ac- 
companies it,  we  in  the  first  place  remove  from  the  purified  ox-bile  the 
greater  part  of  the  glycocholic  acid  and  of  the  fatty  acids  by  means  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  precipitate  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  to 
which  we  may  add  a  little  ammonia.  This  precipitate  must  be  decom- 
posed with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  we  must  extract  the  solid  residue  of 
the  filtered  fluid  with  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  ether  to  the  alcoholic 
solution,  a  tolerably  pure  taurocholate  of  soda  is  immediately  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  resinous,  semifluid,  yellow  mass*  If  this  be 
dbsolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  all  that  is  precipitable  by 
acetate  of  silver  be  thrown  down,  and  if  the  fluid  after  filtration  be 
precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  precipitate,  after  being 
thoroughly  diffused  in  a  little  water,  be  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  we  obtain  tolerably  pure  taurocholic  acid  after  evaporating 
m  vaeuo» 

TeMs, — No  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  any  of  the  differences  in 
the  reaction  of  the  salts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  when  the 
quantity  of  the  substance  presented  to  us  for  examination  is  very  smalL 
If,  however,  wc  have  sufficient  material,  we  must  obtain  the  acids  from 
the  alcoholic  extract  with  precisely  the  same  precautions  as  we  have  in- 
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dicated  in  the  preceding  pages  in  reference  to  each  of  these  acids ;  from 
the  ratio  of  the  precipitate  caused  by  the  sugar  of  lead  to  that  caused 
by  the  acetate  of  lead,  we  must  draw  our  conclusions  regarding  the 
relative  quantities  of  the  two  acids,  and  then,  by  treating  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  soda-salt  with  ether,  we  can  determine  this  point  with 
certainty ;  indeed,  we  shall  always  be  most  decisively  convinced  of  the 
presence  of  taurocholic  acid  by  the  exhibition  of  the  taurine,  which, 
even  if  obtained  in  only  very  small  quantities,  may  be  recognized  with 
certainty  by  crystallometric  examination  under  the  microscope.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  quantities  of  taurine  are  so  minute,  unless 
when  we  are  acting  directly  on  bile,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  and 
recognized  with  certainty  either  by  the  above  means  or  by  its  rela- 
tion towards  nitrate  of  silver  and  other  metallic  salts.  Nothing  further 
remains  for  us  but  to  determine  the  presence  of  sulphur ;  having  ascer- 
tained by  Pettenkofer's  test  that  bihary  matter  is  present  in  the  sub- 
stance under  examination,  we  must  extract  the  spirituous  extract  with 
cold  absolute  alcohol,  concentrate  this  solution,  and  treat  it  with  ether. 
A  precipitate  then  falls,  which  cannot  contain  any  other  knovm  sul- 
phurous substance,  and  which  we  must  fuse  and  deflagrate  with  nitrate 
of  potash  and  caustic  potash  free  from  sulphuric  acid ;  if  sulphuric  acid 
be  found  in  the  residue,  we  may  regard  the  presence  of  taurocholic  acid 
as  almost  certain. 

Unfortunately,  substances  in  which  it  is  of  interest  to  detect  small 
quantities  of  taurocholic  acid,  are  seldom  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
n-eshness,  and  the  little  taurocholic  acid  that  was  originally  present  is 
decomposed  before  we  commence  our  investigations.  When  we  suspect 
that  this  acid  is  present,  and  have  detected  biliary  matter  by  Petten- 
kofer's  test  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  we  may  hope  to  find  taurine  in  the 
aqueous  extract,  which,  however,  contains  it  in  such  small  quantity,  and 
often  so  intermingled  with  other  substances,  that  its  recognition,  even 
under  the  microscope,  is  extremely  difficult.  We  must  not  attempt  to 
determine  the  presence  of  sulphur  as  a  test  for  taurocholic  acid  or  tau- 
rine in  the  aqueous  extract,  for  this  contains  both  sulphates  and  other 
sulphurous  organic  bodies. 

Phonological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — From  the  determinations  of  the  amount  of  sulphur,  in- 
stituted by  Bensch^  and  others,  we  may  conclude  that  taurocholic  acid 
exists  not  only  in  the  bile  of  the  ox,  but  in  that,  of  the  fox,  bear,  sheep, 
dog,  wolf,  goat,  and  certain  birds  and  fresh-water  fish ;  it  has  been  foun4 
in  the  bile  of  the  frog  by  Eunde  and  myself;  and  that  it  exists  in  human 
bile  can  hardly  be  doubted,  since,  as  Gorup-Besanez  was  the  first  to 
prove,  taurine  may  be  exhibited  from  it.  It  might  almost  be  inferred, 
from  the  numerical  results  obtained  by  Schlieper"  in  his  analysis  of  the 
purified  bile  of  a  Boa  Anaconday  that  the  liver  of  this  serpent  secretes 
taurocholic  alone,  and  none  of  the  other  known  biliary  acids.  That 
this  acid  is  almost  entirely  absent  in  the  bile  of  the  pi^,  as  shown  by  the 
investigations  of  Strecker,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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Uncbanged  taurocholic  acid  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  other  ani- 
mal fluid ;  but  from  the  experiments  of  Kunde  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  (p.  206),  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  also  occurs  in  the  blood. 

Origin. — ^We  have  very  little  to  say  in  the  present  place  regarding 
the  production  of  taurocnolic  acid :  what  has  been  already  stated  re- 
specting the  formation  of  cholic  acid  (p.  120),  of  taurine  (p.  168),  and 
of  glycocholic  acid  (p.  205),  is  equally  applicable  to  the  acid  under  consi- 
deration. As  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  blood,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  chemically  whether  it  be  primarily  formed  in  the  liver  from  its 
proximate  constituents,  or  whether  it  proceeds  from  the  general  meta- 
morphosis of  the  non-nitrogenous  and  nitrogenous  animal  matters. 

Us€$. — Since  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  chemical  changes  which  tauro- 
diolic  add  undergoes  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  we  are  regarding  those 
of  glycocholic  acid,  we  are  unable  to  express  by  a  chemical  equation,  the 
part  which  it  takes  in  the  process  of  digestion ;  and  until  this  can  be 
done,  we  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  chemical  action 
of  the  bile.  The  consideration  of  the  physiological  relations,  from  which 
we  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  biliary  secretion,  in  reference  to  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues  and  to  animal  life,  and  which  is 
based  on  the  chemical  substratum  we  have  here  laid  down,  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Pneumie  {or  pulmonic)  acid  probably  belongs  to  this  group  of  conju- 
gated nitrogenous  acids.  This  acid,  of  which  as  yet  we  know  very  little, 
was  discovered  by  VerdeiP  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs.  The  minced  pul- 
monary tissue  is  stirred  with  water  and  exposed  to  strong  pressure ;  the 
decanted  acid  fluid  is  heated  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  is 
then  filtered,  neutralized  with  baryta-water,  and  evaporated  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  volume.  After  the  removal  of  albuminous  and  some  other 
matters  by  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  excess  of  the  copper  by  sulphide 
of  barium,  we  evaporate  the  fluid  till  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  are 
formed ;  we  then  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  boil  with  alcohol.  The 
acid  gradually  separates  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling.  It 
crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  is  extremely  glistening,  and 
refracts  light  strongly,  loses  no  water  of  crystallization  at  100°,  but 
at  a  higher  temperature  decomposes.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  is 
insolable  in  cold  but  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
forma  crystallizable  salts  with  bases,  and  contains  not  only  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  but  also  nitrogen  and  sulphur. 


HALOID  BASES  AND  HALOID  SALTS. 

The  consideration  of  the  above  series  of  organic  acids  has  made  us 
become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  bodies,  which,  in  opposition  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  chemistry,  enter  into  combination  with  acids  without 
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depriving  them  of  their  most  esseotial  chemical  characters*  There  ia, 
however,  also  a  series  of  substances  which  can  go  combine  with  organic 
and  mineral  acids,  that  they  perfectly  neutralize  their  acidity,  and  can 
form  with  them  true  salts,  both  neutral  and  acid,  without  dcacrviug,  on 
account  of  their  containiDg  no  nitrogen,  to  be  classed  among  the  alka- 
loids. 

This  class  of  salts  has  recently  beeu  referred  to  the  conjugated  com- 
pounds (by  Gerhardt  and  Laurent/  and  Strecker),^  since  the  idea  of 
bodies  of  this  nature  has  become  tolerably  firmly  established ;  but  the 
property  of  these  non-nitrogenous  bases,  perfectly  to  saturate  the 
strongest  mineral  and  organic  acidsj  appears  to  us  a  very  stringent 
reason  why  these  bodies  should  be  separated  from  the  trtie  adjunctSj  and 
why  their  neutral  and  acid  combinations  with  acids  should  be  separated 
from  the  true  conjugated  acids-  Berjseliua^  has  applied  the  name  of 
Haloids  to  these  salt-like  combinations  of  acids  with  non-nitrogenous 
bodies.  If  we  attempt  to  apply  the  highly  probable  (but  not  indubitably 
established)  hypothesis  of  conjugated  ammonia,  to  explain  the  basicity 
of  the  true  nitrogenous  alkaloids,  we  shall  find  such  a  mode  of  explana- 
tion perfectly  inapplicable  to  these  non-nitrogenous  bases.  These  haloid 
bases  may  be  classed  as  analogous  bodies  to  oxide  of  ammonium.  For 
as,  according  to  the  ammonium-theory  of  Berzelius,  we  assume^  in  the 
so-called  ammonia-saltSj  the  existence  of  the  oxide  of  a  combmation  of 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  H^Nj  in  which  this,  in  some  degree,  simulates  a 
metalj  so  also  we  are  equally  justified  in  seeking  for  the  basicity  of  these 
substances  in  the  oxide  of  a  carbo*hydrogen ;  and  more  especially  since 
we  are  already  acquainted  with  pure  carbo-hydrogens  possessing  decided 
ba^iic  properties,  as,  for  instance,  the  non-oxygenous  ethereal  oils.  This 
assumption  is  not  in  the  least  opposed  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
carbo-hydrogens,  like  the  ammonium,  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  basic 
oxides*  It  is  true  that  such  a  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  leads  us  back 
to  tho  frequently  attacked,  but  by  no  means  perfectly  controverted  or 
exploded  theory  of  organic  radicals;  but,  in  a  department  of  science  so 
young  as  chemistry  still  is,  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  con- 
templating the  subject^  which  enables  us  to  represent  and  explain,  in  the 
simplest  manner,  the  largest  number  of  analogous  phenomena* 

These  oxides  of  the  carbo-hydrogeu  radicals  are,  however,  in  their 
isolated  state,  so  different  from  the  known  mineral  bases  and  organic 
alkaloids,  and  exhibit  such  weak  basic  properties,  that  for  a  long  period 
it  was  altogether  denied  that  they  possessed  the  character  of  a  base*  It 
is  with  difficulty  that  they  combine  either  with  acids  or  with  water. 
Even  their  hydrates  differ  so  greatly  from  the  anhydrous  oxides,  that 
they  wore  formerly  regarded  as  perfectly  different  bodies,  and  ether  iras 
carefully  distinguished  from  alcohol,  oxide  of  amyl  from  fusel  oil,  and 
oxide  of  methyl  from  pyroxylic  spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  only  with  diffi- 
culty, and  in  certain  instances,  that  we  can  separate  the  water  from 
those  hydrates.  In  the  same  way,  their  combinations  with  acids, 
although  most  of  them  are  perfectly  neutral,  bear  very  little  resemblance 
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in  their  character  to  eaUsj  and  hence  moat  of  them  have  received  trivial 
names 5  as,  naphthas,  fatgtj  &c» 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  haloid  bases  form  neutral  ns  well 
as  acid  salts ;  in  the  former  the  acidity  of  the  stronger  acids  is,  for  the 
most  partj  far  more  perfectly  neutralized  than  in  the  salts  of  the  nitro- 
genous alkaloids ;  for  the  neutral  salts>  with  a  few  exceptions,  exert  no 
action  on  litmus ;  they  are,  however,  essentially  distinguiiihed  from  the 
salts  of  almost  all  other  known  bases,  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
cannot  be  so  readily  separated  from  their  acids  by  simple  or  double 
elective  affinity.  The  haloids  cannot  be  decomposed  by  stronger  acidsj 
nor  yet  by  stronger  bases ;  it  requires  a  more  considerable  time^  and  a 
more  prolonged  action  of  heat  to  resolve  them  into  their  proximate  con- 
etituent^,  than  is  necessai-y  for  ordinary  salts. 

In  these  decompositions  of  the  haloid  salts  we  constantly  find  that  the 
b&ge,  during  its  liberationj  combines  with  water,  and  is  thus  separated 
as  a  hydrate  (for  instance,  not  as  oxide  of  ethyl,  but  as  alcohol ;  not  as 
oxide  of  methjl  hut  as  pyroxylic  spirit^  not  as  oxide  of  lipyl  but  as 
glycerine)*  Conversely,  the  haloid  bases  m  uniting  with  acids  give  off 
all  their  water,  so  that  they  always  form  perfectly  anhydrous  salts — a 
fact  of  which  chemists  have  long  availed  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  composition  of  organic  acids  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  (the  combina- 
tions of  such  acids  with  oxide  of  ethyl  or  oxide  of  methylj  being  sub- 
mitted to  exomination.) 

We  should  fall  into  a  great  error,  if  we  were  to  conclude  from  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  haloids  that  organic  bodies  are  constituted  on 
entirely  different  principles  from  mineral  bodies ;  for  the  chemical  laws 
deduced  from  pure  inorganic  compounds  meet  with  their  fullest  ai>plica- 
tion  in  these  compound  organic  matters;  it  is^  however,  inorganic 
chemistry  which  teaches  us,  that  the  smaller  the  chemical  attraction 
between  two  substances,  with  so  much  the  more  difficulty  can  they  com- 
bine with  one  another,  but  when  once  combined,  they  often  resist  the 
most  powerful  decomposing  agents;  we  need  only  refer  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  relations  of  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids  to  alumina 
and  zirconia*  A  natural  law  admits  of  no  exceptions,  and  if  the  prin- 
ciples  taking  their  origin  in  inorganic  chemistry  be  true  natural  laws, 
they  must  be  applied,  in  their  fuUest  extent,  to  the  chemical  combina- 
tions of  organic  matters. 

The  true  nature  of  the  acid  salts  of  the  haloid  bases  was  also  for  a 
long  period  not  recognized;  these  substances  were  regarded  as  peculiar 
acids,  whose  consideration  led  indeed  very  materially  to  the  theory  of 
conjugated  acids  and  conjugation;  but  there  is  an  essential  difference 
b£*tween  an  acid  haloid  salt  and  a  conjugated  acid.  We  have  already 
Been  that  in  the  conjugated  acids,  the  true  acid  has  lost  none  of  its 
eataratJDg  capacity,  while  in  these  acid  haloids  half  of  the  acid  is  alwaya 
saturated  by  the  haloid  base ;  we  know,  for  instance,  that  sulphovinic 
acid  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  bo  regarded  as  a  conjugated  acid,  since 
only  half  of  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  it,  is  in  a  state  to  saturate  a 
base,  just  as  in  bisulphate  of  potash  only  half  of  the  acid  can  he  engaged 
in  saturating  the  base,  Notwithstanding  this  very  striking  differencCj 
many  of  the  acid  haloid  salts  are,  unfortunately,  still  ranked  amongst 
the  conjugated  acids. 
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Moreover,  theee  acid  salts  are  distinguished  from  the  other  kaoTni 
acid  salts  of  other  bases  by  the  difficulty  with  which  the  true  base  can 
be  separated  from  the  compound ;  indeed,  the  separation  is  here,  for  the 
most  part,  more  difficult  to  accomplish  by  strong  affinities  than  in  the 
neutral  haloid  salts.  The  acid  haloids  have,  however,  very  many  proper- 
ties  in  common  with  one  another ;  they  are  either  solid  and  crystalli- 
zable,  or  lic^uid,  andj  like  most  of  the  acid  salts  in  mineral  chemistry, 
always  contain  1  atom  of  water^  from  which  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  total  decompoaition,  except  by  means  of  a  base ;  farther,  how- 
ever volatile  the  acid  and  the  base  may  be,  these  acid  salts  cannot  be 
diBtillcd  or  sublimed  midecomposcd ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  their  combinations  with  bases,  are  almost  without  exception  soluble 
in  water,  even  though  the  acid  in  question  formed  ever  so  insoluble  a 
salt  with  a  base  (as^  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
ethyl,  and  baryta). 

Amongst  the  haloid  bases  there  is  a  series  of  homologous  bodies  of 
high  interest  in  relation  to  theoretical  chemistry,  but  scarcely  falling 
mthin  the  sphere  of  zoo-chemistry.  These  are  the  bodies  already  men- 
tioned in  p»  48j  possessing  the  general  formula  CuHa+iO,  and  standing 
in  a  definite  relation  to  the  acids  of  the  first  group. 

There  is,  however,  another  haloid  base  of  more  importance  in  zoo- 
chemistry, but  homologoua  to  no  other  body  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, the  oxide  of  Upyl,  which,  in  combination  with  the  fatty  acids, 
constitutes  the  fats  which  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  physiological 
chemistry.  There  are  many  other  haloid  bases,  but  for  the  moat  part 
only  some  of  their  combinations,  namely,  their  acid  salts,  have  been 
examined ;  and  in  their  isolated  as  well  as  in  their  hydrated  state  they 
are  yet  unknown.  Hence,  we  have  here  only  to  consldder  oxide  of  lipyl 
and  its  combinations^  and  oxide  of  cetyl^  which  is  homologous  to  the 
group  of  ethers. 

Oxmi  OF  LiPYL^^O^HjO, 

On  boiling  one  of  the  common  fats  or  fatty  oils  with  a  caustic  alkali, 
with  the  hydrate  of  an  alkaline  earth,  with  hydrate  of  magnesia,  or 
oxide  of  zinc  or  of  lead,  the  fat,  without  assimilating  oxygen,  or  giving 
ofi"  hydrogen,  is  decomposed  into  one  or  movefati^  acids^  which  com- 
bine with  the  base  that  has  been  employed,  and  form  »mp8^  and  a  pecn- 
liar  sweet  matter,  glycerim.  On  comparing  the  weight  of  the  resulting 
products  of  decompoaition  with  that  of  the  fat  which  was  employed,  we 
find  that  an  increase  of  weight  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  an 
Msimilation  of  water. 

In  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  process,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  fats  are  combinations  similar  to  the  salts  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  and  that 
glycerine,  represented  by  the  formula  CaH^O,  constituted  the  base  of 
the  fats  J  but  the  constitution  of  glycero-sulphuric  acid  proves  that  gly- 
cerine must  be  represented  by  the  formula  C^jII^O^,  and  that  consequently 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  neutral  fats.  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  fats  contain,  in  addition  to  the  fatty  acid,  the  oxide  of  a 
radical,  having  the  composition  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  glyce- 
rine ;  and  that  this  oxtde  in  its  separation  from  the  fatty  acid  assimilates 
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water,  and  is  converted  into  another  bodj^  as  in  the  case  of  oxide  of 
ethjl  when  it  is  expelled  bj  an  acid  from  its  combination*  To  this 
hypothetical  radical,  Be rz el i us  has  applied  the  name  of  lipyh 

That  the  base  in  the  fati?  is  not  glycerine  seems  obvious  also  from  the 
I  circnmstance  that  hitherto  no  neutral  fat  has  been  prepared  from  glyce- 
I  rine  and  the  fatty  acids.  Whether  the  butyrin  that  has  been  artificially 
*  formed  from  glycerine  and  butyric  acid  has  the  same  composition  with 
'  that  contained  in  butter  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  Acroleinj  which 
,  is  polymeric  with  oxide  of  lipyl>  and  is  a  product  of  distillation  of  gly* 
I  cerine,  cannot,  any  more  than  glycerinej  be  the  base  of  the  fats,  since 
I  it  cannot  be  made  to  combine  even  with  strong  adds. 

This  conversion  of  the  fats  into  acitls  and  glycerine,  may  be  indnced 
I  ly  other  bases  than  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  by  the 
soluble  carbonates  and  borates,  if  they  be  digested  with  the  lats  for  a 
sufficiently  long  period. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbonates  we  must,  however,  suppose  that  in  this 

^process  the  alkaline  carbonate  is  first  resolved  into  alkaline  bicarbonate 

I  and  free  alkali,  and  that  it  is  the  latter  only  which  takes  part  in  the 

laponification ;  and  that,  on  further  boilingj  the  alkaline  bicarbonate 

loses  1  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  simple  salt, 

irhich  again  acts  on  the  fat  in  the  above-described  manner. 

Ammonia  and  its  carbonate  only  form  soaps  after  a  more  prolonged 
action. 


GLTOlBINE.^CaHjOfi-HO. 

Cliemical  Relatione. 

Properties, — Glycerine  is  a  faintly  yellow  fluid  with  an  agreeable, 
sweet  taste ;  it  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere,  dissolves  readily  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  and  exerts  no  reaction  on  vegetable 
colors*  It  dissolves  alkalies  and  several  of  the  metallic  oxides  (for  in- 
Btance^  oxide  of  lead)  in  large  quantities ;  in  a  concentrated  state,  it 
admits  of  being  distilled  with  only  partial  decomposition,  but  when 
rapidly  heated,  it  is  entirely  decomposed;  if  its  watery  solution  be 
exposed  to  evaporation^  decomposition  immediately  commences;  when 
heated  in  the  air,  it  becomes  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
If  heated  with  anhydrous  phosphorus  in  a  tube  from  which  fresh  air  is 
excluded,  it  yields  acrolein.  If  glycerine  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  between 
20^  and  30^,  it  developes  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  is  converted  into 
metacetonic  acid  (CsH^Ofl  — 2R0  ^  CeUflOg ;  Redtenbacher).*  Treated 
with  spongy  platinum,  glycerine  also  becomes  converted  into  an  acid 
(Dobereiner)*'    By  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  carbonic 

[acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  water;  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  peroxide  of 

j  manganese^  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  formic  acid. 

I      Composition, — In  accordance  with  the  above  formula  deduced  by 

*  Pelouze'  from  his  analyses  of  pure  glycerine  and  its  acid  salts,  this  sub- 

I  etance  consists  of: 


1 


<  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  67»  8,  174-177, 
a  Compt  read.  T.  :!1,  pp,  71S-722, 
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Cutbon,         .        .        •        *        .  6  atoma, 

Hydrogen,     .        -        .        .        ,  7     *< 

Oijgen, 5      " 

Wilier,  .*,.,,  1     " 


30  130 
-■609 

43-478 
9-783 

100  000 


The  atomic  weight  of  anhydrous  glycerine  =  1037"5. 

Glycerine  cimnot  be  regarded  oa  a  hydrate  of  oxide  of  lipylj  because 
in  its  combinationB  it  always  contaiiia  3  atoms  of  water  more  than  a 
double  atom  of  oxide  of  lipyl ;  and  we  know  that  no  haloid  base  retains 
its  hydrate-water  when  it  combines  with  acida. 

Gomhinations, — No  neutral  salts  of  glycerine  have  yet  been  exhibited, 
but  we  are  acquainted  with  several  of  its  acid  salts,  which,  like  the  acid 
salts  of  the  oxides  of  ethyl  and  methyl,  unite  with  bases,  and  form  a 
series  of  compounds. 

Bisulphate  of  ffl^cerlne  {glycero-sulphuric  acid)  C^H-Oj^SO^  +  HO- 
SOj,  is  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  glycerine  with  sulphuric  acid ;  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  removed  by  saturating  with  carbonate  of  lime 
or  baryta ;  the  sulphate  of  glycerine-lime  or  glycerine-baryta  is  decom- 
posed with  oxalic  acid  and  the  filtered  fluid  evaporated  in  vacuo* 

This  acid  salt  forms  a  colorless  fluidj  which,  on  evaporation  even  in 
vacuo^  is  readily  decomposed  into  glycerine  and  sulphui-ic  acid ;  it  has  a 
strongly  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus,  and  forms  easily  soluble  double  salts, 
even  wjth  baryta  and  lime*  These  salts  readily  yield  glycerine  when 
boiled,  and  eveu  more  readily  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  base ;  the 
dry  salts  when  heated  carbonize  and  develope  a  vapor  (containing  acro- 
lein) with  an  extremely  disagreeable  odor,  and  irritating  to  the  eyes. 
The  lime-salt  crystalUzea  in  colorless  needles,  and^  CaO.SO^  +  C^H^ 

Acid  fkoBphate  of  glycerine  [glticero-phmphoric  aci£)^  C^jH^O^^SHO 
+  POfi,  is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  syrupy  glycerine  on  pulverized 
glacial  phosphoric  acid,  which  devclopes  much  heat,  the  temperature 
even  rising  to  100°.  The  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  removed  by 
baryta,  and  the  baryta-salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  When  in  a 
concentrated  state  the  body  in  question  forms  a  colorless  fluid,  which 
even  in  vacuo  cannot  be  very  strongly  concentrated  without  undergoing 
decomposition;  it  does  not  crystallize,  has  a  strongly  acid  taste^  and 
dissolves  freely  in  water  and  alcohol ;  with  bases  it  forms  double  salts, 
which  dissolve  readily  in  water,  but  ao  very  slightly  in  alcohol  that  this 
fluid  precipitates  them  from  their  aqueous  solutions^  Phosphate  of  gly- 
cerine-Umc,  2CaO+  C^H^O  +  PO5,  crystallizes  in  white,  glistening  scales, 
and  dissolves  in  cold  water ;  it  is,  however,  so  slightly  soluble  in  hot 
water  that  it  is  precipitated  from  its  aquooua  solution  by  boiling.  The 
baryta-salt  contains  1  atom  of  tribasic  phosphoric  acid,  2  atoms  of 
baryta,  and  1  atom  of  glycerine. 

Bitartmte  of  glycerine,  C^H^Oj^.C^HjO^  +  HO;  CiH^O^s  is  produced, 
according  to  Berzelius,*  on  heating  1  part  of  glycerine,  dried  at  120°, 
with  2  parts  of  dry  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  a  semi-solid  transparent  body, 
which  ig  solid  at  0°,  but  at  25^  admits  of  being  drawn  out  in  long 
threads ;  it  deliquesces  in  the  air,  does  not  dissolve  in  alcohol,  and  with 

»  Jabresber,  Bd.  27,  S,  438* 
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bases  forms  soluble  nncrptallizable  double  salfeSj  wbicb  are  readily 
decomposed  by  an  excess  of  base.  The  relations  of  hiracemate  of  gl^- 
\€^n€  Are  similar  to  those  of  thia  salt. 

Pr^ucts  of  its  tndamorphom* — Acrolein^  C^^fi^  discovered  by 
[Bedtenbacher/  is  obtained  from  glycerine  by  stibmitling  it  to  dry  distil- 
llation  with  a  little  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid  in  a  stream  of  dry  car- 
["bonic  acid  gas  |  the  distillate,  consisting  of  a  thick  oil,  of  an  acid  fluid 
liwimming  on  it,  and  of  acrolein  floating  on  the  latter,  must  be  digested 
[irith  oxide  of  lead  and  diatlllcd  at  52"^  into  a  receiver  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  by  which  means  we  obtain  the  acrolein.  It  is  an  oi!y  fluid, 
[irliieh  strongly  refracts  light,  has  an  acrid,  burning  taste,  irritates  the 
Icyes  and  respiratory  organs,  and  forms  a  neutral  solution  in' water  devoid 
Tpf  aiTj  which,  however,  very  soon  assumes  an  acid  reaction  on  exposure 
fto  the  atmosphere.  It  instantly  reduces  oxide  of  silver,  and  it  decrepi- 
[latea  both  with  Tiitric  acid  and  with  potash. 

Acrylic  acid,  CgHjO^H-  HO,  is  formed  when  acrolein  is  oxidized  cither 
exposure  to  the  air  or  by  oxide  of  silver ;  it  is  a  limpid  fluid,  with  aa 
ior  resembling  that  of  very  strong  acetic  acid,  and  a  pure,  acid  taste ; 
nitric  acid  converts  it  into  acetic  and  formic  acids  j  it  forms  soluble, 
[erystallizable  salts  with  bases. 

Dimcroni\  disacr^I^  Cn,H^O^,  is  gradually  deposited  from  acrolein  ex- 
Iposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  idio-electriCj  devoid  of  odor  and  taste, 
Jj^d  insoluble  in  all  menstrua. 

Preparcdion. — Glycerine  is  formed,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 

iuring  the  saponification  of  the  fats,  from  the  oxide  of  Hpyl  contained  in 

l-them  combining  with  4  atoms  of  water.     It  is  usually  prepared  from  the 

if^ueous  fluid  which  separates  during  the  preparation  of  lead-plaster,  and 

[contains  it,  together  with  oxide  of  lead,  in  sohition.     After  the  removal 

|of  the  lead  by  stilphuretted  hydrogen  we  concentrate  the  solution  first 

fin  the  water-bath  and  subsequently  in  vacuo.     We  may  also  obtain  it 

|fi-om  the  mother-liquid  yielded  in  ordinary  saponification  by  the  alkalies^ 

Ion  saturating  the  alkali  of  the  lye  with  sulphuric  acid,  then  heating  it 

ilrith  carbonate  of  baryta,  evaporating  the  filtered  fluid,  and  extracting 

JTrilh  alcohol-     It  may  be  obtained  very  readily,  and  in  a  state  of  purit;^, 

Vhy  dissolving  castor-oil  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  passing  hydrochloric 

lacid  ga^  through  the  fluid  \  at  the  end  of  the  operation  the  compounds 

fof  the  fatty  acids  with  oxide  of  ethyl,  which  have  been  producedj  must 

ll»e  separated  by  means  of  water.     The  ariueous  fluid,  on  evaporation, 

leaves  glycerine,  which  may  be  entirely  freed  from  adhering  traces  of 

Ihe  fatty  ethers  by  being  shaken  in  ether. 

Te%t%, — Glycerine  could  not  be  readily  detected  in  animal  fluids  unless 
^ve  wore  able  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to  admit  of  its  being  sub- 
jected  to  an  elementary  analysis;  but  this  would  be  hardly  poBsible, 
fiince  it  would  he  difficult  to  obtain  the  glycerine  in  a  state  of  purity 
*rom  the  animal  fluids.     Fortunately,  however,  acrolein  is  a  substance 
dth  so  intense  and  characteristic  an  odor  that  this  product  of  the  de- 
composition of  glycerine  may  be  employed  as  a  test  of  its  presence.  The 
llycerine,  separated  in  as    pure  a  state  aa  possible,  must  he  rapidly 
Seated  either  alone  or  with  a  little  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid,  when,  if 
I  Ana.  d.  Qh.  a.  Pharm*  Bd.  47,  S.  118-148. 
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the  glycerine  be  much  diluted,  the  peculiar  and  very  disagreeable  odor, 
not  unlike  that  developed  by  the  wick  of  an  expiring  oil-lamp,  is  evolved 
with  sufficient  distinctness. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — Glycerine  has  been  recently  discovered  by  Gtebley*  in 
animal  bodies.  He  first  detected  it  in  the  t/olk  of  the  egg  of  the  common 
fowl  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  glycerine-ammonia,  and  subsequently* 
in  the  same  state  of  combination  in  the  fat^  of  the  brain. 

Origin. — Regarding  the  source  of  the  glycerine  in  the  organism,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  true  fats — the  stearate,  marga- 
rate,  and  oleate  of  oxide  of  lipyl — there  are  many  fattv  acids,  either  free 
or  in  combination  with  alkalies,  occurring  in  the  ammal  body.  Since 
the  combinations  of  the  fatty  acids  and  oxide  of  lipyl  are  introduced  into 
the  animal  body  from  without,  we  need  not  wonder  that  glycerine,  which 
is  formed  from  oxide  of  lipyl  during  the  decomposition  of  the  fats,  is  not 
found  in  far  larger  quantity  in  this  or  that  animal  fluid.  We  have 
already  directed  attention  to  the  possibility  (p.  62  and  p.  106)  that  in 
the  consumption  and  gradual  oxidation  of  the  neutral  fats,  the  oxide  of 
lipyl,  separated  as  glycerine,  is  probably  converted  into  lactic  or  even 
into  metacetonic  acid.  Further  investigations  are,  however,  necessary 
before  we  can  decide  whether  this  conjecture  is  of  any  real  value.  The 
uses  of  fatty  articles  of  food  would  thus  assume  a  new  aspect,  since  they 
would  in  tins  way  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  free  acids  which  act 
so  important  a  part  in  many  of  the  processes  of  animal  chemistry. 

How  the  glycerine  in  the  yolk  of  egg  and  in  the  brain  becomes  asso- 
ciated with  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  cannot  specially  explain,  but,  con- 
sidering the  frequency  with  which  phosphorus  occurs,  both  in  its 
unoxidized  state  and  as  phosphoric  acid,  there  is  nothing  singular  or 
inexplicable  in  such  a  combination. 

Salts  op  Oxide  of  Lipyl. — Fats. 
Chemical  Relations. 

General  Properties. — It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
properties  of  these  haloids  are  almost  entirely  influenced  by  the  acids 
contained  in  them  ;  while  in  the  salts  of  oxide  of  ethyl,  most  of  the  pro- 
perties, including  those  of  the  most  general  character,  appear  to  depend 
principally  on  the  base,  and  to  be  altogether  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  acid.  Hence  we  flnd  the  properties  of  the  neutral  fats  to  be  ex- 
tremely similar  to  those  of  the  fatty  acids  already  described  (from  p. 
103  to  p.  112). 

Most  of  the  animal  fats  are  soft  and  greasy  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture, although  some  are  firm  and  waxy,  and  a  few  liquid ;  they  almost 
all  correspond,  however,  in  the  following  points.  When  exposed  to 
strong  cold,  especially  when  in  solution  in  alcohol,  they  may  be  obtained 

1  Compt.  rend.  T.  21,  pp.  766-769,  et  9S8-992. 

>  Journ.  de  Pharm.  8  S^r.  T.  11,  pp.  409-417,  et  T.  12,  pp.,5-18. 
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'in  white  scales  or  mimite  plates  of  a  peculiar  Imire ;  when  perfectly 
[pure,  they  arc  for  the  most  part  colorless  and  trausparcnt,  they  swim 
llm  water^  render  paper  and  linen  transparent,  are  bad  conductors  of 
'electricity  and  heat,  melt  for  the  most  part  below  the  boiling-pomt  of 
I  water,  are  altogether  decomposed  when  dietilledj  unless  the  process  be 
>  conducted  in  vacuo^  and  are  devoid  of  smell  and  taste  when  they  are 
'  pure  and  fresh ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  most  of  them  dissolve 
'  |fi  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  they  again  separate  on  cooling ;  they  are 
\  all  soluble  in  ether  and  in  voktOe  oOs  ;  when  perfectly  pure  they  exert 
[no  reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  many  of  them 
[readily  become  rancid  and  acid  from  the  absorption  of  large  quantitiea 
[of  oxygen.  When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  and  free  access  of  oxygen 
I  IB  admittedj  they  are  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  clear  flame. 

There  are  certain  ferments  which  resolve  the  fats  into  glycerine  and 

j  the  corresponding  fatty  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  sugar  is  resolved 

into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  or  salicin  into  saligenin  and  sugar,  or 

I  amygdalin    into  sugar,  hydrocyanic  acid,   and  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Albuminous  substances  which  have  already  undergone  a  certain  degree 

€>f  decomposition  (putrefaction)    act  in  this  manner  as  fennents  to 

i  the  fats. 

If  wo  mix  putrid  fibrin,  which  forms  an  albmmnous  fluid,  with  water, 
I  or  putrid  casein  with  fat,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion,  and  digest  the  mix- 
ture for  some  time  at  a  temperature  of  37°,  the  corresponding  fatty 
ftclds  separate  from  the  oxide  of  lipyl,  which  very  soon  undergoes 
further  alterations.  In  the  fermentation  of  milk,  where  sugar  is  pre- 
Bent,  it  appears  from  mj  investigations'  that  the  fats  are  decomposed  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  merely  the  putrefymg  protein-com- 

ejunda  were  acting  as  ferments,  and  as  if  no  sugar  were  present.  Cl- 
ernard^  on  digesting  fats  with  pancreatic  fluid  observed  that  they  were 
decomposed  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine,  from  which  he  concluded  that 
during  the  act  of  digestion  the  fats  are  constantly  decomposed  into 
glycerine  and  fatty  aeida — a  conclusion,  however,  still  atlmitting  of  con- 
eiderable  doubt. 

By  dry  distillation  certain  fats  yield  other  fatty  and  inilammablc  sub- 
etanceSj  and  leave  a  little  charcoal ;  others  are  in  part  converted  into 
peculiar  fatty  acids.  When  very  rapidly  heated  or  thrown  on  incande- 
icent  boilies,  they  carbonize  and  develope  olefiant  gas. 

The  fats  are  decomposed  by  prolonged  contact  with  ehhriney  bromine^ 
ftnd  iodine  ;  while j  on  the  other  hand,  they  take  up  sulphur,  selenium, 
ftnd  phosphorus,  without  undergoing  any  change ;  with  the  former,  they 
only  undergo  decomposition  on  the  application  of  heat. 

By  concentrated  mineral  acids  they  are  for  the  most  part  converted 
into  fatty  acids,  and  on  the  application  of  sulphuric  acidj  they  yield  acid 
fiulphate  of  glycerine, 

A^tearate  of  oxide  of  lipyl^  steann^  occurs  as  a  pure  white  substance ; 
f  it  separates  on  cooling  from  ita  alcoholic  solution  in  snow-white,  glisten- 
ing scales ;  under  the  microscope  it  appears  chiefly  in  the  form  of  qna- 
dritugular  tablets,  which,  although  almost   square,  are,   according  to 
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Schmidt,*  rhombs  with  angles  =  90°  5',  but  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
short  rhombic  prisms  (thick  rhombic  plates),  whose  surfaces,  according 
to  Schmidt,  are  inclined  to  one  another  at  angles  of  67°  40'  and  62° 
40'.  It  melts  at  +62°,  solidifies,  but  does  not  become  crystalline  on 
cooling,  is  brittle,  when  dry  is  not  a  conductor  of  galvanic  electricity,  is 
insoluble  in  cold  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
very  readily  in  ether.  On  dry  distillation  it  yields  stearic  and  margaric 
acids,  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  glycerine ;  on  saponification 
it  yields  stearic  acid  and  glycerine. 

Mar  gar  ate  of  oxide  of  lipyl,  margarin,  is  white  and  solid ;  it  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  as  a  flocculent  white  powder,  which  under  the  micro- 
scope appears  in  the  form  of  very  delicate  and  often  curved  needles, 
which  are  so  grouped  as  to  radiate  from  one  point  as  a  nucleus,  and  thus 
to  form  a  whorl  of  fine,  capillary  threads ;  it  melts  at  +48°,  and  dis- 
solves slightly  in  alcohol  but  readily  in  hot  ether ;  it  separates  from 
either  solution  on  cooling  in  nacreous  scales,  and  on  saponification  yields 
glycerine  and  margaric  acid. 

Oleate  of  oxide  of  lipyly  olein^  or  elain^  is  a  colorless  oil  which  solidi- 
fies at  a  low  temperature,  is  not  a  conductor  of  galvanic  electricity,  be- 
comes rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  is  never  entirely  free  from  margarin 
and  stearin,  and  on  saponification  yields,  in  addition  to  glycerine  and 
oleic  acid,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  margaric  acid  than  can  be  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  margarin. 

Preparation. — The  above  fats  may  be  obtained  in  various  ways, 
although  seldom  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  from  the  fat  contained  in 
cellular  tissue,  by  repeated  melting  and  purification  with  water.  Usually 
we  dissolve  the  fat  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which,  on  cooling,  the  stearin, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  margarin,  separate  in  crystalline  scales,  while 
the  olein  is  almost  the  only  substance  remaining  dissolved  in  the  cold 
alcohol.  Margarin  is  obtamed  in  the  greatest  purity  from  the  hot  alco- 
holic solution  of  those  fats,  which,  like  human  fat  and  the  vegetable  fats, 
contain  no  stearin ;  moreover,  by  strong  pressure  between  the  folds  of 
filtering  paper,  the  olein  may  be  tolerably  effectually  separated  from  the 
stearin  and  margarin,  since,  above  a  certain  temperature,  it  penetrates 
the  paper.  Tolerably  pure  olein  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  a  fat 
with  half  the  quantity  of  potash  required  for  its  complete  saponification ; 
in  thb  case  the  stearin  and  margarin  are  saponified,  while  the  olein  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  corresponding  acids  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar 
way,  but  in  a  state  of  much  greater  purity. 

Te9t8. — Gases  sometimes  present  themselves  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  the  substance  to  be  examined  contains  salts  of  oxide 
of  lipyl,  or  the  corresponding  fatty  acids.  In  dealing  with  small  quanti- 
ties, we  obviously  cannot  rely  on  the  acid  reaction,  or  on  the  formation 
of  glycerine ;  in  such  cases  the  simplest  method  is  to  obtain  an  ethereal 
extract  of  the  alcoholic  extract  to  which  a  little  acetic  acid  had  been 
added,  and  then,  by  digestion  with  water,  to  separate  the  residue  of  the 
ethereal  solution  from  other  substances.  The  remaining  fat  is  then  to 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  to  be  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead.     If  the  addition  of  ammonia  give  rise  to  no  precipitate, 
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it  is  a  proof  that  the  solution  contains  no  free  fatty  acids,  but  only  salts 
of  oxide  of  lipyL 

Free  fut  in  the  animal  fluids,  tiseucSj  and  cellSj  is  do ost  commonly  and, 
indeed,  most  BatisfiictorUy  detected  by  the  microscope ;  the  vesicles  in 
which  fat  ordinarily  appears,  present  so  characteristic  an  appearance, 
that  when  they  have  been  seen  for  a  few  times  under  the  microscope,  they 
can  hardly  be  confounded  with  anything  eke;  the  more  consistent  fat, 
containing  little  olein,  sometimcSj  however,  occurs  in  nodulafj  sausage- 
shaped,  and  only  faintly-transpiirent  clumps^  which  cannot  so  readily  be 
recognized  aa  fat.  In  these  cases,  chemistry  must  come  to  the  aid  of 
microscopic  investigation,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  fat-vesicles  in  cells 
are  so  minute,  that,  with  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  they  appear  as 
mere  dark  points  or  granules.  Many  histologists  now  maintain  that 
these  points  and  aggregate  granules  may  be  very  readily  distinguished 
under  the  microscope,  hy  their  solubility  in  ether ;  but  the  extraction  of 
the  fat  from  the  cells  by  ether,  is  by  no  means  easy,  for  its  rapid  evapo* 
ration  under  the  microscope,  renders  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  obser^-e  the  indii-idual  cells.  Before  making  our  observations  we 
must,  therefore^  repeatedly  pour  a  little  ether  on  the  object,  and  allow 
it  again  to  run  off,  or  if  we  have  fine  sections  of  tisane,  we  may  digest 
them  in  ether.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  cells  and  other  histological 
elements  are  often  so  distorted  by  ether,  that  even  after  long  maceration 
in  water,  an  accurate  observation  is  no  longer  possible;  and  it  is  nearly 
the  same  in  most  cases  with  alcohol,  by  which^  however,  well-prepared 
sections  of  many  parts,  as,  for  instance,  nerve-fibres,  may  often  have 
their  fat  thoroughly  removed*  Moreover,  alkalies  cannot  be  advanta- 
C^nsly  applied  to  the  partial  saponification  of  these  fats,  since  tliey 
£n  oifisolve  albuminous  parts  much  sooner  than  the  fats.  We  shall 
see,  in  a  future  part  of  this  work,  that  some  histologists  believe  that  they 
have  found  fat-gronulos  in  tissues  which  have  been  hitherto  regarded  as 
utterly  devoid  of  fat;  and  have  been  too  hastily  led,  by  imperfect  expe- 
riments, to  form  theories  regarding  the  fatty  degeneration  of  cells  and 
tissues. 

Fhi^siolofiical  Rtlaiions. 

Occurrence, — Fats  occur,  not  only  in  the  animal  worldj  but  also  in 
vegetables,  especially  in  seeds  and  the  kernels  of  fruits,  from  which  we 
chiefly  obtain  the  fatty  oils  and  certain  butter-like  fats,  as  for  instance, 
cacao  butter,  palm  oil,  &c.  Fats  have  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
all  animals,  and  it  is  only  in  the  lowest  classes  of  animals,  that  fat  is  en- 
tirely absent.  It  is  in  the  higher  organisms  that  we  find  most  fat,  where 
it  exists  as  a  mixture  of  the  above-named  salts  of  oxide  of  lipyl,  and 
is  deposited  in  the  cellular  tissue  in  oval  or  polyhcdric  cells. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  one  of  the  above-uamed  fats  unmixed 
with  the  others,  and  in  the  few  cases  of  this  nature  which  have  been 
observed,  the  character  of  the  fat  has  been  recognized  by  the  microscope 
only,  and  not  by  ohemical  means ;  thus  C.  Schmidt  (according  to 
Bergmann')  and  Vogt^  found  distinct  crystals  of  stearin  in  the  ovum  of 
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the  frog,  and  of  the  accoucheur  toad  {Bvfo  obstetricans)^  and  I  have 
frequently,  although  not  invariably,  found  delicate  masses  of  acicular 
crystals  in  the  albumen  of  eggs  that  had  been  sat  upon  from  three  to  six 
days,  which  from  the  few  tests  that  I  could  attempt,  seemed  to  consist 
of  margarin. 

When  we  consider  the  occurrence  of  fat  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  in  a  normal  condition,  we,  in  the  first  place,  discover  large 
accumulations  of  fat,  which,  when  constituting  an  integral  constituent 
of  certain  organs,  rarely  disappear  entirely,  even  in  the  latest  stages  of 
wasting  diseases ;  in  the  next  place  we  observe,  that  there  are  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  the  quantity  of  fat  varies  considerably,  being  either 
extraordinarily  small  or  very  large ;  and  finally,  that  there  are  some  organs 
in  which  accumulations  of  fat  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  orbit  of 
the  eye  and  the  heart  appear  to  be  the  most  constant  seats  of  fat,  for 
although  we  observe  that  the  fatty  matters  surrounding  the  different 
parts  of  the  eye  diminish  in  all  forms  of  disease,  causing  the  eyeball  to 
sink  in  the  orbit,  the  socket  of  the  eye  is  never  found  entirely  firee  from 
fat.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  fat  surrounding  the  hearty  and 
penetrating  between  its  bundles  of  fibres ;  and  it  would  likewise  appear 
that  fat  is  never  entirely  absent  from  the  muscle%  of  the  f<icey  for  every 
one  who  has  dissected  these  muscles  must  have  noticed  how  largely  the 
human  face  is  furnished  with  fat. 

Large  quantities  of  fat,  not  constituting  so  essential  and  integral  a 
part  of  the  organs,  and  often  almost  entirely  disappearing,  are  principally 
found  under  the  cutis  and  in  the  cellular  tissuCf  investing  the  muscles, 
in  the  interstices  of  several  of  the  larger  muscles,  about  the  glut»,  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  hands.  Fat  is 
frequently  found  deposited  in  sacs  round  different  tendons  projecting 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones  into  the  joints,  where  they  form  speciiS 
accumulations  of  fat,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Haversian  glands. 
Large  deposits  of  fat  are  generally  found  in  the  omentum^  and  surround- 
ing the  kidneys,  constituting  t\Le  folliculus  adiposus  renum^  which  usually 
contains  a  harder  fat,  having  a  larger  quantity  of  margarin,  than  occurs 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

T)^e  female  breast  is  always  so  largely  interspersed  with  masses  of  fat, 
that  full  prominent  breasts  frequently  yield  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
being  enlarged  solely  by  the  deposition  of  fat. 

The  marrow  of  the  bones  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  fat,  which  not 
only  remains  undiminished,  but  is  even  not  unfrequently  largely  aug- 
mented in  varipus  diseases  of  the  bones,  as,  for  instance,  in  osteomalacics 
This  bone-fat  is  perfectly  identical  with  the  ordinary  fat  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  excepting  that  it  contains  somewhat  more  olein,  especially  where 
there  is  osteomalacia. 

All  other  parts  of  the  animal  and  more  especially  of  the  human  body, 
are  penetrated  by  fat.  The  smallest  quantity,  and  indeed,  occasionally, 
not  a  trace  of  fat  is  to  be  found  in  the  pulmonary  tissuey  in  the  glans 
penis  and  the  clitoris^  and,  if  we  except  the  so-CfUed  non-saponifiable 
fats,  in  the  brain. 

Many  organs  have  a  special  tendency  to  accumulate  large  quantities 
of  fat,  when  in  pathological  states ;  hence  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
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determine  the  normal  quantities  of  fat  which  these  organs  contain.  We 
particularly  refer  to  the  livery  spleen,  and  kidneys.  We  do  not  refer 
to  those  special  fat-cells  surrounded  by  connective  tissue,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  FollicuUs  adiposiis  cutis  et  renum  ;  but  we  here  find  the  fat 
specially  accumulated  in  cells  not  very  unlike  the  ordinary  epithelial 
cells.  On  making  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  liver  in  its  perfectly 
normal  condition  at  a  certain  period  after  a  meal,  it  is  very  rarely  that 
we  find  the  hepatic  cells  perfectly  free  from  fat.  In  the  spleen,  which 
naturally  contains  so  largo  a  number  of  colorless  cells,  we  always  find 
fat  both  in  the  carnivora  and  herbivora.  Frerichs^  discovered  fat  in  the 
perfectly  normal  kidneys  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  von  Hesslins^  constantly 
found  it  in  the  kidneys  of  fishes ;  and,  finally,  Lang'  has  demonstrated 
its  ordinary  occurrence  in  the  kidneys  of  cats  by  microscopical  and  che- 
mical investigations.  In  normal  human  kidneys,  Frerichs  observed  small 
quantities  of  fat,  and  Lang  found  that  fat  was  as  often  present  as  absent. 
Lang  found  from  I'Sg  to  3-9°  of  fat  in  the  dried  substance  of  the 
kidneys  in  cats,  but  he  was  unable  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  the  kidneys  of  an  ox  or  of  a  calf.  It  appears,  both  from  patho- 
logical observations  as  well  as  from  these  investigations  of  normal  kid- 
neys, that  the  fat  principally  occurs  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  that 
it  exists  in  the  form  of  minute  drops,  which  are  partly  free  and  partly 
enclosed  in  the  cells  of  the  tubules. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  observation  which  I  have  repeatedly 
made.  I  have  seen  the  "canaliculi  contorti"  of  the  kidqeys  of  three 
fireshly-killed  deer,  and  of  several  hares,  filled  with  free  fat-globules,  and 
the  epithelium  similarly  filled,  while  scarcely  an  isolated  fat-globule 
eould  be  seen  in  the  true  tubular  substance  or  in  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  of  these  animals.  Since  these  animals  were  perfectly  healthy, 
and  had  certainly  taken  no  fatty  food  shortly  before  their  death,  these 
observations  to  a  certain  degree  oppose  Lang's  view,  according  to  which 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  normal  kidneys  is  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
fatty  food.  At  all  events  the  subject  requires  further  investigation, 
notwithstanding  Lang's  careful  observations.  On  a  recent  occasion  I 
eould  find  no  fat  in  the  kidneys  of  a  deer :  could  those  three  animals 
have  been  in  a  special  state  of  development  ? 

[We  may  here  notice  the  investigations  of  Professor  Beale*  in  refe- 
rence to  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  human  liver  and  kidney  both  in  health 
and  disease. 

Beale  gives  the  results  of  his  analyses  of  one  kidney  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration,  of  four  diabetic  kidneys,  and  of  two  diabetic  livers. 

Takmg  the  amount  of  fat  in  100  parts  of  the  solid  mattery  it  was 
found  that  one  diabetic  kidney  contained  five  times  the  normal  quantity 
<tf  fat;  another  four  times  as  much;  a  third  nearly  the  same  propor- 
tion; and  the  fourth  contained  three  times  as  much  as  was  found  in  the 
healthy  kidney.  The  fattv  kidney  contained  rather  more  than  six 
times  uie  quantity  of  fat  (26*97$)  obtained  in  the  healthy  specimen. 

>  Die  Biight'flche  Nierenkrankheit  u.  deren  Behandlung.    Brannsohweig,  1851,  8. 48. 

*  Bistol.  Beitr.  s.  Lehre  y.  d.  Harnabsonderung.     Jena,  1851,  S.  52. 

*  De  adipe  in  urina  et  renibus,  diss,  inaug.     Dorpat,  1852,  p.  48-64. 
«  British  uid  Fortign  Medloo-Chirurgical  ReTiew,  Vol.  12,  p.  226. 
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Of  the  two  diabetic  livers,  one  contained  only  4*64,  and  the  other 
7*858  of  fat ;  while  in  the  two  healthy  livers  the  corresponding  numbers 
were  12-15  and  15-818. 


HEALTHY  LIVER. 


Water, 

Solid  matter, 

Fattj  matter, 

Extractive  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  '\ 
Extractive  soluble  in  water  only,  and  V 

albumen, •     •  J 

Alkaline  and  earthy  salts, 

Matter  insoluble  in  water,   alcohol,   and 

ether, 


68-68 
81-42 


8-82 
10-07 

1-50 
16-08 


100  parts 
ofaoUd 
matter. 


1215 

82-04 

4-77 

61-01 


n. 


72  05 
27-95 


4-28 
10-40 

119 
12-08 


lOOpwrU 
of  solid 


15-81 

87-20 

4-20 

48-22 


HEALTHY   KIDNEY. 


Water, 

Solid  matter, , 

Fatty  matter  containing  much  cholesterin. 
Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,    .     . 

Fixed  alkaline  salts, 

Earthy  salts, 

Albumen,  vessels,  &o 


76-450 
23-550 

•989 
5-840 
1010 

•896 
15-865 


100  parts  of  solid 


8-98 

24-79 

4-28 

1-68 

65-24 


It  would  thus  appear  that  in  diabetes  the  kidney,  in  its  chemical  com- 
position, approaches  to  that  of  fatty  degeneration,  while  the  liver  appears 
starved,  and  its  secreting  cells  seem  to  manifest  a  tendency  opposite  to 
that  of  fatty  degeneration. — a.  E.  d.] 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  fat  in  the  animal  fluid$. 
The  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  does  not  vary  much  in  a  normal  condi- 
tion, and  is,  according  to  Boussingault's  numerous  investigations,*  wholly 
independent  of  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  food.  The  blood 
contains  from  0*14  to  O-SSg  of  fat  in  a  normal  condition.  Boussingault 
found  from  0*2  to  3-Og  of  fat  in  the  blood  of  dogs,  whether  they  had 
partaken  of  food  deficient  or  abounding  in  fat,  and  0*48  in  that  of  birds. 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  always  found  the  chyle  very  rich  in  fat ;  and  its 
milky  turbidity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  lymphy  is  owing  to  the  fats  which 
it  holds  in  suspension. 

1  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S€r.  T.  24,  p.  460. 
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I  Tf as  uTiatle  to  discover  any  trace  of  Boudct's  geroJln  in  the  chyle  of 
ft  dog.  The  foit  which  was  extracted  with  ether  was  oily,  was  not  pre- 
cipitated from  boiling  alcohol  on  cooling,  and  was  for  tha  moat  part 
saponifiable. 

This  Bcems  to  confirni  Schiiltz's  observation,'  that  the  fat  of  the  blood 
is  more  consiatent  than  that  of  the  chyle,  and  it  may  fuilher  be  remarked 
that  the  fat>s  of  the  blood  are  mostly  saponified  or  incapable  of  saponi- 
fication, while  those  of  the  chyle  correspond  to  the  ordinary  salts  of 
oaride  of  lipjL 

The  excellent  investigations  recently  instituted  by  CI.  Bernard'  have 
afforded  the  most  striking  proof  that  the  fats  are  digested  hy  the  pan- 
creatic fluid ;  ?.  e.j  that  the  fats  are  not  reduced  to  an  emulsive  state, 
either  by  the  gastric  juice,  or  (as  Brodie^  believed  that  he  had  found) 
by  the  bile,  and  thus  fitted  for  resorption.  But  the  conclusion  which 
Bernard  would  draw  from  an  experiment  in  which  he  found  that  fat  had 
been  converted  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  by  the  action  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  viz,,  that  all  fats  are  converted  hy  the  process  of  digestion 
into  glycerine  and  the  corresponding  fatty  acids,  is  controverted  by  the 
fact  above  referred  to,  that  the  chyle  contains,  in  comparison  with  the 
blood,  much  unsaponified  and  hut  little  saponified  fat> 

Marchand  and  Colberg  found  oily  and  crystalline  fat  in  the  lymph* 

The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  human  body  varies  considerably  at  tUf- 
krent  period%  of  life*  Thus  in  the  foetus  we  generally  find  no  fat,  except 
A  few  small  masses  in  the  omentum  and  in  the  loins.  Infants  prema- 
Ifcrely  born  arc  rounder  in  form  immediately  after  birth  than  at  a  sub- 
ent  period,  for  as  their  organism  it  not  fuUy  prepared  for  an  atmo- 
spheric life,  they  soon  become  emaciated,  and  lose  much  fat  through  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  muscular  tissues  of  the  heart  and  face  are  found 
to  be  copiously  furnished  with  fat  even  at  this  early  period.  New-horn 
children  are  in  general  tolerably  plump  and  roundish,  and  have  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fat  deposited  under  the  skin.  The  organtBm  vs  most 
rich  in  fat  during  childhood,  but  this  deposition  of  adipose  matter 
diminishes  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  functions,  although  it 
again  increases  at  a  more  mature  period  of  life,  and  then  occasionally 
acquires  an  excess  never  ohaerved  at  any  other  age.  Extreme  old  age 
gradually  arrests  this  tendency  to  adiposity  until  it  is  completely  de- 
stroyed by  marmmu%  aemlis, 

A  merely  superficial  comparison  of  the  «(*ate«  shows  that  the  female 
organism  contains  more  fat,  and  has  a  greater  tendency  to  the  deposition 
of  fatty  matter  than  the  male,  as  indeed  is  most  evident  from  the  rounded 
ontlinea  and  symmetrical  curves  of  the  female  figure,  which  cannot  be 
entirely  destroyed  even  by  influences  most  inimical  to  the  deposition  of 
fat. 

We  find  that  special  physiological  relations  give  rise  in  some  cases  to 
an  increase,  and  m  others  to  a  diminution  of  the  fat  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism. Thus  an  excessive  a^iviti/  of  the  sexual  functions  prevents  the 
increase  of  fat,  and  even  induces  considerable  emaciation  ffhere  the 


*  Byitem  der  Circulation,  1836,  S.  181. 
«  Arck  mn^T.  de  fiUd.  4  Bir.  T.  19*  pp. 
>  Quart,  Journ.  of  Science,     Jan.  1823. 
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sexual  activity  is  of  a  morbid  character.  Men  and  animals  that  have 
been  castratedj  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  disposed  to  become  fat,  as  are 
alao  women  who  have  ceased  to  conceive.  Many  male  animals,  according 
to  Haller,  lose  the  marrow  from  their  bones  in  the  Beoson  of  heat. 

It  is  well  known  that  great  museular  activity  not  only  impedes,  hut 
even  utterly  arrests  the  deposition  of  fat.  Thus  the  flesh  of  the  Arabsj 
and  that  of  all  nations  living  in  a  state  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  most 
wild  animals,  contains  a  very  &mall  quantity  of  fat,  while  ciWlized  nations 
and  the  domestic  animals  reared  for  purposes  of  food  are,  in  general, 
much  fatter,  owing  to  their  incoD  aider  able  muscular  activity.  Most  per- 
sons are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  horses  become  much  leaner  in  sum- 
mer even  when  better  fedj  and  that  they  soon  grow  fat  in  the  winter. 
The  whole  art  required  in  fattening  domestic  animals  consists  m  suffering 
them  to  have  little  exercise  and  good  feeding. 

We  have  daily  opportunities  of  noticing  the  influence  exercised  by 
food  alone  on  the  deposition  of  fat ;  and  the  degree  to  which  the  tempe- 
rajjient  and  conditioiiB  of  the  mind  afiect  the  corpulency  or  meagreness 
of  the  human  body  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  notice  here** 

Every  physician  is  familiar  with  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which 
fat  disappears  from  the  animal  body  in  acute  as  well  as  in  chrorac  dia- 
eageSy  and  we  would  here  only  refer  to  the  fact  which  undoubtedly  is 
well  known  to  many  pliysiciansj  that  tuberculosis  very  frequently  induoes 
very  little  or  no  emaciation,  even  where  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  already 
in  a  great  measure  destroyed^  if  the  disease  be  accompanied  with  certain 
forms  of  hepatic  disease,  as  fatty  or  nutmeg  liver.  The  emaciation  ia 
BO  inconsiderable  in  these  cases,  that  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the 
physical  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  would  be  completely  deceived  as  to 
its  character  and  the  amount  of  danger. 

It  appears  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  milk  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  fat  than  any  other  animal  fluid.  An  average  of  2'9g  of  fat 
has  been  found  in  woman's  milk.  This  subject  we  shall  however  consider 
more  fully  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  when  we  purpose  treating 
of  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  fat  contained  in  the  milk  of  difi'er- 
ent  animals  under  different  physiological  and  pathological  relations. 

Since  Guterbock*s  observations,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
quantity  of  fat  contained  in  pu»^  which  has  frequently  been  found  to 
amount  to  5g. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  fat  in  the  blood  is  mostly  in  a  state 
of  saponification ;  but  in  many  diseases,  the  blood  has  been  observed  to 
contain  lar^e  quantities  of  unsapomfied  fat.  Since  we  purpose  entering 
more  fully  into  this  subject  when  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
morbid  conditions  of  the  blood,  we  will  here  only  observe,  that  although 
as  is  generally  supposed,  the  blood  of  drunkards  frequently  presents 
large  accumulations  of  free  fat,  this  only  occurs  where  there  is  already 
some  hepatic  disease,  as  for  instance,  grannkr  liver,  whether  this  be  a 
mere  secretion  of  colloid-like  exudation  accompanied  with  decrease  of 
size  in  the  liver,  or  that  species  of  grannkr  disease  in  which  some  of  the 
hepatic  lobules  present  scattered  cells  infiltrated  mih  fat, 

^  We  may  refer  to  tbe  fir^t  YDlume  of  EftUer^i  EtcmtnUt  Ph^ti&hffiae  for  the  most 
copious  accumalatloD  of  [ncia  beariiig  oti  tliii  subji^et. 
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Pathohgieal  depositions  of  fat ^  cither  free  or  enclosed  in  cells,  occur 
most  frctpentl^  in  the  Uver^  hut  also  m  the  kidn^i/s^  the  spleen,  in  para- 
lyzed nm^eies,  in  the  heart,  and  other  organSj  and  occasionally  (enclosed 
in  a  capsule)  in  encysted  tumors.     This  fatty  metamorphosis  (as  it  is 
termed)  of  some  of  the  organs,  will  be  specially  considered  in  the  second 
volnme  of  this  work,  in  our  remarks  on  the  individual  tissues  and  organs. 
It  will  he  sufficient  at  present  to  remark  that  these  Bo-called  fatty  dege- 
►  Iterations  of  organs  occur  either  without  any  prcTious  exudation  by  the 
j  direct  deposition  of  fat  in  the  tiBsues,  the  cells,  or  the  areolar  tissue,  or 
[  (as  indeed  is  more  frequently  the  case),  after  the  resorption  of  the  phy- 
I  Biological  or  pathological  tissues  or  esudationSj  are  deposited  in  their 
1  place.     The  latter  case  occurs  in  paralysis  of  muscles,  where  they  have 
I  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  osteoporosis  and  osteomalacia, 
vhere  the  bones,  rendered  porous  hy  the  resorption  of  their  mineral  and 
organic  parts,  are  found,  as  it  were,  swimming  in  fat ;  a  similar  process 
,  may  occur  in  the  fatty  degeneration  of  the  spleen  and  the  kidneys, 
'  which  many  have  attempted  to  explain  as  the  third  stage,  or  indeed,  as 
the  essential  character  of  Bright's  disease*     The  endeavor  to  explain 
such  pathological  processes  by  a  perfect  metamorphosis  of  albuminous 
»nd  fibrinous  exudations  into  fat  (that  is  to  say,  by  a  direct  metamor- 
phosis of  the  protein-compounds  into  fat),  is  purely  chimerical  and  unsup- 
ported by  the  slightest  proof. 

It  18  further  an  undoubted  fact  that  in  many  cells,  whether  they  be 
constituents  of  physiological  tissues,  or  products  of  pathological  exuda- 
tions, fat  occurs  accumulated  in  large  quantities,  appearing  under  the 
form  of  vesicles,  or  more  frequently  of  granules,  as  in  the  hepatic  cells, 
in  the  granular  cells  in  old  apoplectic  cysts,  and  in  the  analogous  ceils 
in  the  expectoration  in  confirmed  chrome  catarrh ;  but  it  is  incorrect  to 
suppose  that  all  strongly  tinged,  punctuated  granular  cells,  contain 
much  fat :  we  will,  however,  postpone  all  further  consideration  of  this 
subject  to  the  second  volume. 

We  hitve  no  accurate  observations  rogarding  the  quantity  of  fat  con- 
tained in  ihef^Fce^  in  different  diseases;  and  I  will  here  only  remark, 
that  I  have  always  found  fat  in  the  normal  excrements,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  stools  in  diarrhoea  ;  in  most  of  the  cases,  in  which  observa- 
tions have  been  made  regarding  an  excess  of  fat  in  the  faeces,  we  are 
unable  to  determine  whether  its  increase  be  owing  to  the  food,  or  to 
fatty  medicines, 

A  firm  margarin-like  fat,  has  been  frequently  noticed  as  present  in 
the  excrements  of  diabetic  patients  (Simon^^  Heinrich"),  hut  I  have  never 
observed  any  decided  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fat  in  the  faeces  in  dia- 
betes :  and  the  discharge  of  fat  by  the  intestines  cannot  therefore  be 
legarded  as  a  constant  symptom. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  fat 
in  the  urine,  No  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  older  observations,  since 
the  presence  of  fat  in  the  urine  was  at  that  period  often  diagnosed, 
whenever,  in  consequence  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  the  urine  was  covered 
with  a  pellicle ;  this  was  regarded  as  fat,  although  consisting  in  reality 
of  nothing  more  than  earthy  matters*     Where  the  microscope  shows  fat- 


»  Beltr,  Bd,  I  B,  408, 
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globules  in  the  urine,  they  frequentljj  in  women,  arise  from  the  crter- 
nal  genitals.  It  is  only  in  slow  fevers  that  I  have  been  able  to  confirm 
the  old  view»  and  often,  but  not  inyariably,  to  detect  fat-globules.  In 
the  urine  of  pregnant  women,  which  contains  the  ao-called  kyestein^  I^ 
have  J  however,  always  ohBcrved  a  soft  buttery  fat,  I  have  never  met 
with  true  milkyj  or  chylous  nrinej  where  the  turbidity  and  color  were 
owing  to  the  presence  of  fat ;  for  thia  species  of  urine  seemed  to  owe  its 
peculiar  character  to  a  large  quantity  of  pus- corpuscles,  held  in  suspen- 
siouj  which  in  all  the  casea  I  examined,  originated  in  the  kidneys,  and 
were  not  dependent  on  vesical  catarrh.  Where  milky  urine  has  been 
found  to  contain  a  largo  quantity  of  fatj  it  may  be  owing,  as  in  Rayer*3 
casoj^  to  milk  that  had  been  purposely  added,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
physician. 

It  would  be  Tery  important,  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  Bright'a 
diseasej  if  we  could  confirm  the  conjecture  advanced  by  Oppolzer,  that 
in  this  disease*  at  any  rate  when  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
neys, the  urine  contains  fat,  I  have,  unfortunately,  hitherto  been 
unable  to  confirm  this  conjecturej  for  even  where  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation showed  decided  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  the  urine  ex- 
hibited no  microscopic  fat-globuleSj  nor  did  the  ether  extract  any  trace 
of  fat.  In  one  case  only,  where  the  urine  removed  from  the  bladder 
after  deaths  contained  the  well-known  epithelium  cylinders^  could  I  dis- 
cover fat-globules.  I  cannot  concur  with  Virchow  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  strongly  tinged  epithelium  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini  contains  fat, 
or  that  auch  cells  are  to  bo  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
fatty  degeneration. 

Origin. — When  we  consider  that  vegetable  food  contains  a  greater  or 
lesser  quantity  of  fat,  and  that  we  find  large  quantities  of  the  most 
ordinary  vegetable  fats  accumulated  in  the  animal  organism,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  infer  that  a  vegetable  diet  was  fully  adequate  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  animabj  since  it  has  been  discovered,  or  rather  demonstrated, 
that  it  contains  sufficient  quantities  of  albuminous  substances  to  compen- 
sate for  the  waste  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues.  This  view  is  daily  con* 
firmed  by  anatomical  as  well  as  purely  physiological  observations  and 
experiments.  Every  farmer  is  well  aware  that  cows  will  yield  more  but- 
ter when  kept  upon  food  abounding  in  fatj  than  when  kept  on  fodder 
deficient  in  that  ingredient,  and  that  in  rainy  seasons,  when  plants  con- 
tain less  fatty  matter,  cows,  although  yielding  large  quantities  of  mUk, 
give  less  butter  than  in  dry  seasons,  although  their  food  may  be  rich 
and  good.  If  two  organ  isms  j  sinailar  in  all  respects,  and  under  similar 
relations,  partake  of  food,  differing  in  its  quantity  of  fat,  there  will  be 
a  difference  in  the  deposition  of  fat.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  fats  passes  from  the  food  into  the  blood;  we  need  only 
observe  the  chyle  when  the  food  has  been  of  a  fatty  character,  to  con- 
vince ourselves,  by  the  presence  of  fat-vesicles,  that  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  perfect  emulsion,  whilst  it  will  present  only  a  slight 
turbidity  from  the  presence  of  lymph-  or  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  when 
the  food  has  contained  but  little  fat.     Boussingault^  even  succeeded,  by 

*  Hfttidwdrtcrb.  der  Pliyeial.  Bd.  2,  S.  9.  '  L*Exponence,  183S.  Na,  42* 

'  AojBL  de  Chtm.  et  de  Phya.  8  B4t.  T.  1%  pp.  117^125,  et  T.  25,  pp.  730-T38, 
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B  series  of  ingenious  experiments,  in  showing  that  only  certain  quantitiea 
of  fat  passed  in  a  given  time  from  the  intestinal  canal  into  the  general 
r  system,  and  that  the  excess  of  fat  was  discharged  unchanged  with  tlie 
excrements.  Thus  he  observed  in  the  case  of  ducks,  that  a  duck,  when 
kept  on  the  iattcst  food,  could  not  assinnlate  more  than  11)*2  grammea 
©f  fat  in  twenty-four  hours  (or  0*8  of  n  gramme  in  one  hour),  from  th^ 
tpriince  vice. 

A  sharp  conteji^t  has  been  obstinately  maintained  during  the  last  ten 
[years  in  reference  to  the  question  whether  the  animal  organism  does  not 
I  possess  the  capacity  of  generating  the  requisite  quantity  of  fat  from 
|©^er  nutrient  substances  besides  preformed  fat-  Dumas,  Boussingault,* 
"  some  other  French  inquirers,^  have  endeavored  to  show  by  direct 
lexperiments,  that  herbivorous  animals  take  up  sufficient  fat  with  their 
food,  and  that  the  animal  organism  has  therefore  no  need  of  generating 
lat ;  wliile  Liebig  and  his  school  have  arrived  at  a  totally  different  con- 
l  elusion  from  obseryatious  of  a  precisely  similar  character.  For  as  they 
Ifound  that  certain  animals  contained  more  fat,  and  discharged  a  larger 
itity  in  their  milk  and  excrements,  than  they  had  obtained  by  their 
they  were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animal  body  must  possess 
lie  property  of  forming  fat  from  other  orgfinic  substances.  The  con- 
I  tested  point  unfortunately  long  remained  undecided,  since  the  two  parties 
[differed  in  their  idea  of  that  which  they  termed  fat  in  the  food  ;  the 
(French  inquirers  regarding  as  fats  all  the  matters  that  can  be  extracted 
|*from  plants  by  ether,  and  Liebig  reasonably  enough  considering  those 
tmatters  only  as  fats  which  possessed  all  other  properties  of  fats  besides  that 
I  of  solubility  in  ether*  Liebig  appealed  iji  support  of  his  views  to  the 
[•experiments  first  made  by  Huber,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  Gundelach, 
and  which  appeared  to  prove  that  bees,  when  fed  on  pure  sugar,  are 
[  capable  of  generating  wax*  Siibsequently,  Dumas,  in  conjunction  with 
""'Jne  Edwards,*  found  reason  to  believe  that  bees  cannot  be  fed  for  any 
of  time  on  pure  cane-sugar ;  but  that  when  fed  upon  the  honey 
fieTded  by  this  sugar,  which  eontaina  a  very  little  wax,  they  were  able 
[to  produce  that  substance,  Eousaiugault/  Perso2,*  and  others,  have 
I  since  that  period  convinced  themselves,  by  repeated  experiments  on  pigs, 
l^ucks,  and  cows,  of  the  correctness  of  Liebig'a  view,  and  therefore  this 
I  long-contested  question  may  now  be  regarded  as  at  rest- 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tnese  experiments  have  only  been 
I  conducted  on  the  statistical  method  (that  is  to  say,  by  a  comparison  of 
mie  quantity  discharged  and  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the  organism); 
and  that  they  cannot  therefore  afford  more  than  the  general  demonstra- 
kion  that  under  many  relations,  fat  must  be  formed  within  the  animal 
Ibodyp  But  the  following  questions  still  remain  unanswered :  Does  the 
I  animal  body  continue  to  exercise  its  property  of  generating  fat,  when  m 
[iafficient  supply  has  been  conveyed  to  it  by  food?  What  is  the  true 
it  of  the  formation  of  fat?     And  finally,  how,  and  by  what  process, 

*  Ann,  de  Cbim.  et  d©  Phye.  3  Bdr.   T.  12,  p.  153, 
■  Fersos,  in  Compt.  rend,  T*  18,  p.  246  ^  Payen  and  GaBparin,  in  Compt.  rend,  T. 

S,  p.  707  I  Lelemer,  in  Ann.  de  Qhim.  et  de  Pliys.  3  S^r.  T,  11,  p.  433. 
»  Plfty&iT,  in  Phil.  Mag.  Vol.  22,  p.  281. 

*  Ann.  de  Cbim.  et  de  PhjB.  3  S^r.   T.  14,  p.  400. 
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and  in  what  chotnical  proportionj  b  fat  formed  from  starcli  or  mtrogen- 

ous  subBtanceB  ? 

The  first  questionj  as  to  whether  tho  orgunism  constantly  cxemm^  Ub 
power  of  forming  fat,  does  not  admit  of  a  solution  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  nor  until  a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
two  other  queations.  If  Bousemgault*B  view  be  correct,  that  the  ordinary 
Tege table  substances  contain  sufficient  fat  to  compensate  for  what  has 
been  lost  through  the  functions  of  the  animal  body,  wc  might  infer  that 
fat  would  only  be  generated  from  other  substances  ivhen  the  food  is 
deficient  in  fatty  matters,  or  when  the  supply  of  fatty  food  is  inadequate. 
It  may,  however,  be  argiied  against  thia  teleological  view,  that  if  the 
conditions  for  the  formation  of  fat  are  once  present  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism,  this  process  will  probahly  continue  in  operation  without  reference 
to  the  plus  or  minus  supply  of  fat.  But  many  pathological  phenomena 
appear  to  show  that  this  process  may  in  some  cases  be  abnormally  ex* 
cesaive. 

According  to  the  views  of  Liebig  and  Scherer,  in  which  most  ob- 
servers now  concur,  tiiesmt  of  the  formation  of  fat  is  to  be  sought  in  tho 
primcB  vim.  Thia  hypothesis  is  not,  however,  baaed  on  strict  proof,  and 
its  value  greatly  depends  upon  the  origin  we  attribute  to  fat,  namely, 
whether  we  derive  it  from  albuminous,  and  therefore  nitrogenous  suV 
stances,  or  from  starch,  engar,  and  other  non-nitrogenous  matters. 
Liebig 's  authority  has  given  currency  to  the  latter  view,  although  it  is 
opposed  by  many  physiological  facts.  For  if  fat  were  formed  in  the 
primce  vim  from  the  starch  of  vegetables,  the  chyle  would  contain  more 
fat  after  a  vegetable  than  a  fatty  animal  diet ;  but  the  contrary  has  in- 
variably been  noticed  in  all  the  observations  made  on  this  subject  since 
the  experiments  of  Ticdemann  and  Gmelin,  Boussingault,^  moreover 
did  not  observe  any  instance  in  his  recent  experiments  on  ducks,  in  w^hich 
the  fat  contained  in  the  intestinal  contents,  was  increased  by  feeding  the 
birds  on  starch  or  sugar,  although  such  must  have  been  the  case  if  a 
metamorphosis  of  these  substances  into  fat  occurred  in  this  part  of  the 
system.  Thomson*  w^as  also  led  by  his  experiments  on  tho  influence  of 
(ufferent  kinds  of  food  on  the  production  of  milk  and  sugar,  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  sugar  had  no  part  in  the  formation  of  fat.  The  occurrence 
of  hydrogenous  gases  in  the  intestines^  and  the  well-known  fact  of  the 
redoction  of  alkaline  sulphates  into  sulphides  during  the  process  of  di- 
gestion in  the  intestinal  canal,  might  indeed  seem  to  afford  some  grounds 
fnr  the  possible  reduction  of  the  substances  containing  carbon  and  the 
elements  of  water,  to  which  we  apply  the  term  carbo-hydrates,  vi^*, 
starch,  sugar,  Ac- ;  but  until  supported  by  some  conclusive  endonce,  thia 
view  must  be  regarded  as  scarcely  tenable  in  opposition  to  the  facts  re- 
ferred to,  H,  MeckeP  was  indeed  led  to  believe,  from  some  experiments 
made  on  the  subject,  that  sugar  was  thrown  into  a  sort  of  fermentation 
by  the  bile,  and  was  thus  converted  into  fat ;  but  it  hail  escaped  tho 
attention  of  Meckel,  who  regarded  every  substance  that  dissolved  in 
ether  as  a  fat,  that  his  ethereal  extract  contained  not  only  fat,  but  all 
the  products  of  decomposed  bile  soluble  in  ether  \  and  the  reason  of  his 

1  Compt.  rend.   T.  20,  p.  1726.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.   Bd,  Gl,  S,  228-243. 
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obtaining  a  larger  quantity  of  ether-extract  when  the  bile  was  decom- 
posed by  sugar,  tban  wheu  digested  without  sugar,  was  simply  in  conse- 
auenco  of  the  presence  of  the  sugar,  which  very  much  promotes  the 
eeomposition  of  the  bile,  and  the  formation  of  products  easily  soluble 
in  ether  (namely  free  biliary  acids)*     It  does  not»  therefore,  appear  from 
the  facta  already  eetablishedj  that  fat  is  generated  in  the  intestinal  canal 
from  sugar  and  starch,  more  especially  as  these  substances  would  appear 
[from  Boussingault's  experiments,  to  be  too  rapidly  absorbed  from  the 
intestinal  canal  to  allow  of  their  being  subjected  to  a  fatty  fermentation, 
Liebig  has  advanced  an  hypothesis,  that  fat  may  also  be  formed  from 
iitrogenmts  elements  of  food;  and  this  view  would  appear  to  acquire 
|«upport  from  the  experiments  made  by  Boussingault  on  ducks.     For  the 
llatter  observer  found  that  when  these  birds  had  been  fed  on  albumen 
[»nd  casein,  containing  little  or  no  fat,  there  was  always  more  fat  in 
[their  intestinal  contents  than  when  they  had  fasted  for  any  length  of 
J  time,  or  been  fed  only  on  clay,  starch,  or  sugar.     Unless,  therefore,  we 
J  would  assume  (which,  indeed,  we  have  no  authority  for  doing),  that  fat 
I  is  secreted  in  the  intestinal  canal  after  the  use  gf  nitrogenous  substancesj 
[WG  must  admit,  from  the  above  eKperimentSj  that  a  portion  of  fat  may 
be  generated  in  the  prima?  mce  from  albumen  containing  no  fat-    It  must^ 
however,  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  increase  of  the  fiit  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  after  the  use  of  albuminous  food,  is  very  incon- 
[iiderable,  and  on  the  other,  that  the  experiments  are  so  few  in  number, 
I  that  we  have  not  sufficient  data  for  the  satisfactory  solution  of  so  im- 
I  portant  a  question.     But  it  is  very  possible  that  the  digestion  of  nitro- 
genous food  may  be  accompanied  by  a  greater  secretion  of  bile  than 
that  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  and  that  the  fats  and  products  of 
[decomposition  of  the  bile,  may  have  increased  the  ether-extract  of  the 
I  contents  of  the  intestine,  in  the  above  experiments,  after  the  use  of  ni- 
jtrogenous  food.     As  has  been  already  observed,  the  solid  excrements 
I  presented  scarcely  any  residua  of  the  bile  except  those  which  are  soluble 
I  in  ether- 

Since  the  above  facts  do  not,  as  yet,  justify  us  in  assuming  that  the 
laeat  of  the  formation  of  fat  must  be  sought  in  the  primw  vm^  we  must 
I  torn  to  the  processes  at  work  in  the  blood,  unless^  indeed,  we  freely  con- 
I  fess  that  nothing  definite  can,  at  present,  be  advanced  on  this  subject. 

The  third  question,  as  to  how  fat  is  formed  from  other  substances^ 
I  would  next  engage  our  attention,  if  the  preceding  considerations  did  not 
|Show  that  we  are  entirely  deficient  in  the  materials  necessary  for  afford- 
"  ag  a  satisfactory  answer.  For,  so  long  as  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
[grounds  on  which  a  process  is  based,  although  we  may  he  acquainted 
rith  its  individual  factors,  we  must  defer  all  idea  of  a  scientific  explana* 
ftion ;  there  is,  however,  no  deficiency  of  imaginary  schemes  to  explain 
Uhe  formation  of  fat  from  sugar  or  protein.  Support  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  somewhat  irrelevant  fact  of  the  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar 
and  starch ;  but  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  42),  there  are  no  grounds 
J  for  reckoning  butyric  acid  among  the  fats,  and  tlije  formation  of  metace- 
(tonic,  acetic,  and  formic  acids,  may  just  as  well  be  regarded  as  processes 
'  of  the  formation  of  fat,  as  that  of  butyric  acid.  We  are,  therefore,  for 
I  the  present,  constrained  to  regard  this  view  as  a  mere  fiction,  illustrated 
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by  chemical  ajmbola,  Bmce,  whateycr  corroboration  it  may  acquire  from 
future  experiments,  it  is  at  present  wholly  devoid  of  all  scientific  sup- 
port. 

Uses. — We  may  regard  the  application  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  as 
conducive  to  mechanico-anatomicalj  to  physico-physiological,  and  chemico- 
pLysiologica!  objecta. 

The  uses  of  the  fat  deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  animal  body 
are  almost  entirely  of  a  strictly  physical  nature.  If  we  reflect  that  fat 
is  mostly  found  in  a  fluid  state  during  life,  we  shall  perceive  some  of  the 
most  useful  properties  which  this  condition  imparts  to  the  animal  body. 
For,  although  fat  is  enclosed  in  separate  layers  and  cells,  it  possesses  so 
great  a  degree  of  mobility  as  to  propagate  pressure  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  same  manner  as  water.  Every  physiciat  knows  that  a 
bladder  perfectly  filled  with  water,  cannot  be  brought  to  assume  any 
given  form  without  bursting ;  but  we  know  that  pressure  applied  to  any 
part  of  such  a  body  will  be  equally  propagated  in  all  directions.  If, 
therefore,  we  suppoae  a  number  of  such  bladders  to  be  laid  side  by  side, 
enclosed  in  a  larger  spat^,  and  that  we  press  one  of  them,  the  pressure 
thus  applied  will  be  propagated  to  all  the  others ;  and  here  we  have  an 
illustration  of  the  uniform  diffusion  of  external  pressure  through  the 
whole  adipose  tissue.  But  besides  the  protection  thus  afforded  the  body 
from  external  shocks,  it  is  further  guarded  in  leaping  and  falling  by  the 
Haversian  glands,  which  penetrate  into  the  joints,  and,  receiving  the 
shock,  propagate  it  over  a  larger  surface,  by  which  its  violence  at  each 
individual  point  must  be  very  much  diminished.  Such  was  the  object  of 
nature  in  placing  layers  of  fat  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  the  tuberosi* 
ties  of  the  ischium ;  and  thus  the  depositions  of  fat  were  made  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  water-cushions  and  other  inventions  of  man's 
ingenuity,  for  the  promotion  of  his  ease  and  comfort. 

Haller  was  the  first  who  drew  attention  to  the  extreme  ijtility  of  fat 
in  filling  up  those  interstices  which  must  unavoidably  exist  between 
musclesj  bones,  vessels,  and  nerves.  The  bodies  of  children  and  women 
principally  owe  their  rounded  forms  to  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.  The  extreme  mobility  of  the  separate  organs 
and  parts  of  organs,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  same  cause;  and  in  every 
part  of  the  body  in  which  greater  or  less  deposits  of  fat  are  met  with, 
nature  appears  to  have  had  a  similar  object  in  view.  Hence  fat  is  found 
to  remain  the  longest  in  the  parts  where  it  is  most  needed,  as  in  the 
heart,  and  in  the  orbit  of  the  eye*  How  could  so  complicated  a  mn&colar 
structure  as  the  heart  move  with  freedom,  ease,  and  regularity,  if  the 
interstices  formed  by  the  muscular  bundles  often  contractmg  in  opposite 
directions  were  not  filled  with  fat,  and  if  the  vessels  proceeding  from 
them  were  not  completely  enclosed  in  fat  ?  How  would  the  musclea  of 
the  eye,  and  indeed  the  eye  itself,  act,  if  we  could  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  orbit  of  the  li\4ng  subject  ?  Deprived  of  this  protection,  the 
musclea  would  become  unable  to  discharge  their  functions,  the  optic 
nerve  would  be  compressed,  and  sight  utterly  destroyed*  Thus,  too,  we 
find  in  the  rounded  abdominal  cavity,  which  is  traversed  by  the  cylin- 
drical intestinal  canal^^  that  every  fissure  and  interstice  is  filled  up  with 
fatty  masses ;  in  the  great  omentum^  in  the  mesentery,  and  the  appenr 
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MietM  epiphiewj — wherever  there  is  an  interstice — we  find  fat ;  and  it  iB 

tinost  evident,  that  by  these  means  all  friction,  and  every  violent  shock, 
Ifcrc  dimini-^hedj  while  a  free  peristaltic  movement  is  afforded  to  the 
Imtestina]  canal.  The  lower  part  of  the  pehis  is  especially  furniahed 
[fritli  fat  of  so  yielding  a  natnre  as  to  permit  of  the  organs  of  excretion 
liContaincd  in  it,  being  dilated  at  wilL  How  different  would  be  the  ap- 
rjearance  of  the  face,  if  all  the  fat  were  removed  from  the  muscles  and 
Iffrom  below  the  skin !  The  fat  which  smooths  the  bonj  corners  and 
nngles,  and  the  narrow  muscles  of  the  face^  is  the  cosmetic  employed  by 
luature  to  stamp  the  human  countenance  with  the  incomparable  impress 
[which  exalte  it  far  aboye  all  the  lower  animab,  A  similar  physical  nso 
Ifieems  to  be  equally  apparent  in  the  deposition  of  fat  on  the  extremitieSj 
■although  its  presence  may  there  be  subservient  to  other  purposes. 
I  iVlt hough  we  find  but  little  fat  in  the  extremities  of  persons  who  are 
Iftceustomed  to  exercise  their  muscles  stronglyj  the  quantity  present  is  yet 
liafficient  to  effect  the  purposes  already  indicated* 

I  Fat,  when  in  a  fiiud  state,  is  moreover  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
Wlm  property  of  fat  has  been  moat  wonderfully  employed  by  nature  for 
Itiie  protection  of  the  animal  body  from  the  injurious  effects  of  excessive 
flieat  or  cold,  and  of  rapid  alternations  of  temperature.  Every  one 
lacquainted  with  the  propagation  of  heat  in  fluid  botlies,  will  easily  per- 
liccive,  that  by  the  distribiitjon  of  fat  in  small  cells  and  layers,  by  which 
|4he  rising  and  falling  of  the  heated  or  cooled  fluid  is  impeded,  nature 
mM  most  perfectly  effected  the  object  in  view.  We  surround  our  stovea 
llrith  stagnant  air^  in  order  to  retain  the  heat  as  much  as  por^siblo ;  but 
Ittus  object  would  be  fiir  more  perfectly  attained,  if  we  could  enclose  the 
rWir  in  the  subjacent  and  superimposed  layers  of  so  bad  a  conducting 
imediunLi  as  the  cellular  tissue.  When  we  consider  the  enormous  quantity 
lof  cells  filled  with  fatj  which  are  frequently  deposited  under  the  skin  of 
If^rpulent  persona,  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  how  an  otherwise  healthy 
p&dlvidual  could  die  from  the  effects  of  excessive  cokL 
1^  Thus  we  find  that  the  whole  abdomen  is  filled  and  covered  with  fat. 
Mot  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  equable  temperature  which  is  requi- 
lute  for  the  due  performance  of  its  various  chemico-physiological  pro- 
leesses,  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  omentum  acting  as  a  special  protection 
Plo  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  furtherance  of  a  similar  end,  the  female 
Breasts  are  largely  supplied  with  fat,  since,  from  their  exposed  position, 
Rfaese  organs  might,  without  such  a  protectioUj  readily  become  unfitted 
[for  their  normal  functions.  The  testicles,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  no 
tllftt,  and  the  scrotum  very  little,  because  these  organs  must  be  kept  cool, 
Ms  we  learn  from  the  bad  results  following  the  non-descent  of  the  testi- 
fied. Animal  heat  could  not  be  maintained  in  so  equable  a  condition  in 
MiB  body,  if  all  the  organs — every  part  in  which  a  metamorphosis  of 
Itismie  occurs — ^were  not  enveloped  in  fat.  Do  we  not  observe  how 
hogerly  phthisical  patients,  convalescents,  and  old  persons,  seek  the 
nrarmtii  of  the  sun,  and  how  emaciated  aniraals  delight  in  basking  in  its 
pays?  We  should  probably  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that, 
bext  to  water,  fat  possesses  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat,  and  hence  a 
pery  considerable  quantity  of  heat  will  be  required  to  transmit  warmth 
||hrough  the  fatty  investment  of  the  body.     As  a  proof  that  fat  pos- 
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Bcssefi  ih^se  useful  properties,  we  may  refer  to  the  practice  common 
alike  to  the  nations  of  the  extreme  norlh,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
many  tropical  lanrls,  of  anointing  the  skin  with  fat,  in  order  to  guard  in 
the  one  case  against  intense  cold,  and  in  the  other  against  extreme  heat. 

The  Tarious  uses  arissing  from  the  low  specifa  graviti/  of  fat  scarcely 
require  comment.  It  would  he  almost  impossible  to  swim  without  fat, 
and  although  it  might  be  advanced  that  swimming  is  not  a  necessary 
faculty  of  the  human  body,  we  shall  readily  be  disposed  to  admit  the 
utility  of  fat  in  this  respect  when  we  consider  that,  if  the  muscles  of 
only  an  arm  were  encompassed  with  pure  water  instead  of  fat,  the  force 
of  the  muscles,  which  is,  moreover,  better  adapted  to  rapid  movement 
than  to  overcome  a  resisting  power,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  consider- 
ably diminished ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  hydropB  mimarca 
the  muscular  weakness  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  tension^  and  on  the 
morbid  diminution  of  the  muscular  activity,  but  likewise  on  the  altered 
condition  of  gravity  of  the  wholo  extremity,  depending  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  and  diminution  of  fat. 

One  of  the  best-known  properties  of  fat,  is  that  of  its  rendering  other 
bodies  supple ,  and  diminishing  as  much  as  possible  the  brittleness  of 
bodies,  and  the  friction  of  parts  moving  on  one  another.  This  use  is 
made  most  apparent  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  and  the  free 
action  of  the  joints.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  utility  of  fat  is  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  bones*  Fat,  undoubtedly,  gives  great 
flexibility  to  the  earthy  hones,  as  we  perceive  from  their  brittleness  when 
macerated ;  and  as  is  made  most  apparent  in  the  disease  of  the  bones 
inaptly  termed  osteomalacia,  for^  while  there  is  so  extraordinary  a  loss 
of  osseous  matter,  that  the  bones  appear,  when  macerated,  to  consist  of 
a  mere  gauze-like  tissue,  most  of  the  inteTsticcs  are  entirely  filled  with 
fatj  as  if  the  via  naturw  medieatrix  would  in  some  degree  compensate, 
by  an  excessive  accumulation  of  fatj  for  that  property  of  the  bonea 
which  has  been  destroyed  by  this  disease, 

I  found,  in  the  ribs  of  a  patient  who  had  died  in  a  state  of  extreme 
osteomalacia,  56*92;]  of  fat,  together  with  24-6658  of  other  organic 
mattersj  15-881  ^  of  phosphate,  and  2"534!1  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  utility  of  fat,  considered  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  is  so 
evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  it  would  seem  superfluous 
to  add  any  further  remarks  on  the  subject,  If  negative  evidence  were 
admissible,  we  might  observe  that  fatty  deposits  are  rarely  or  never 
found  in  the  brain  and  lungs,  where  their  presence  would  occasion 
mechanical  injury,  since  external  pressure,  and  even  a  slight  increase  of 
heat,  would  prove  injurious  to  these  organs.  In  the  glans  penis  again 
we  find  no  fat,  because  its  presence  would,  undoubtedly,  contribute  to 
incr^se  the  irritability  of  this  organ. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  chemico-physical  uses 
of  fat,  we  will  cursorily  advert  to  the  view  which  has  long  prevailed  in 
physiology,  that  the  fat  deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue  is  nothing  more 
than  a  stored-up  nutriment.  This  proposition,  advanced  in  accordance 
with  the  earlier  views  of  natural  philosophy,  appeared  to  derive  a  con- 
siderable  degree  of  corroboration  from  a  general  consideration  of  the 
fatness  and  leanness  of  men  and  animals,  under  diS'erent  physiological 
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or  pathological  relations;  but  such  a  method  of  observation  is  too  vagoe 
and  general  any  longer  to  maintain  its  ground  in  the  present  position  of 
science.  We  haye  ceased  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  special  ad- 
ministrator of  the  economy  of  the  living  organism,  'who,  under  the  title 
of  vital  foret\  prepares,  in  times  of  plenty,  for  a  season  of  scarcity ; 
and  we  now  know  that  the  process  of  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  areolar 
tifieue  is  not  so  simple^  and  that  its  resorption  does  not  admit  of  so  ready 
a  solution  as  was,  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  the  case.  Thus,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  fat  simply  collects  in  the  ititerstices  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  from  which  it  may  be  as  easily  removed  as  the  water  which  occa- 
sionally accumulates  therein  in  ki/drops  anmarea.  Fat  is  not  contained 
in  a  free  state  within  the  interstices  of  the  areolar  tissuej  but  is  con- 
tained in  special  cells,  enclosed  by  aa  albuminous  wall,  and  proi^ded 
originally  with  a  nucleus,  the  so-called  cytoblast.  Fat,  therefore,  only 
collects  in  the  celluLir  tissue  by  means  of  a  cell-formation^  and  hence  it 
is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  tfifficult  to  explain  how  fat  can  so  rapidly 
disappear  from  the  areolar  tissue.  It  has  not  even  been  clearly  deter- 
mined whether  the  whole  cell  is  resorbed  with  the  fat,  or  whether,  as 
Gurlt^  maintainsj  the  cell  remains,  and  is  filled  with  serum  instead  of  fat* 
We  must  remember,  in  considering  the  observations  made  on  the  inereaso 
or  diminution  of  fat  in  men  and  animals,  in  a  healthy  as  well  as  a 
diseased  condition,  that  fat-cells,  like  most  other  animal  cells,  stand  in  a 
constantly  alternating  relation  to  tho  other  fluids,  more  especially  the 
blood.  The  constitution  of  the  blood  is  reflected  in  all  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  and  endosmotic  and  counter  currents  must  be  established 
aa  soon  as  one  of  the  fluids  in  question  is  subjected  to  any  alteration*  It 
is  not  necessary  that  we  should  assume  with  Mascagni,  that  each  fat-cell 
is  provided  with  an  artery  and  a  vein,  for  tho  relations  of  endosmosis 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted  sufficiently  explain  the  different 
results  of  this  mutual  action  between  the  nutrient  fluid  and  the  fat- 
celL  In  rapid  emaciation,  and  more  particularly  in  those  conditions  of 
the  body  which  are  usually  termed  anjemie  (as,  for  instance,  after  re- 
peated bloodletting  and  other  losses  of  the  animal  fluids,  and  after 
typhus  and  other  severe  diseases),  fat  is  often  accumulated  in  the  blood, 
while  it  disappears  from  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue-  Conversely^ 
the  formation  of  fat-cells  often  appears  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  re- 
production of  other  tissues  after  aneemic  conditions,  when  the  blood  has 
not  quite  recovered  its  normal  character ;  hence  we  frequently  observe 
a  very  abundant  deposition  of  fat  after  typhus  and  other  diseases  result- 
ing in  anaemia.  We  shall  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  when  we  proceed,  at  the  close  of  the  physiological  chemistry,  to 
treat  of  the  general  phenomena  of  nutrition. 

We  now  enter  upon  what  may  he  termed  the  pbysico-physiological 
uses  of  fats,  Liebig  has  shown,  with  Iiis  characteristic  ingenuity^  that 
the  fats  mainly  contribute  to  the  es^citement  and  maintenance  of  animal 
Aeo*.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  Liebig's  deductions  is  bis  classification 
of  the  elements  of  nutrition  into  true  plastic  nutrient  substances  and 
food  for  the  respiration,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  especially  ascribes  the 
functions  of  maintaining  animal  heat-     But  as>  in  our  observations  on  the 
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processes  of  respiration  and  nutrition  (in  the  second  Tolnme),  we  shall 
enter  more  fullj  into  the  examination  of  Liebig's  views  on  this  subject, 
we  ahail  here  only  ob&erve  that,  however  paradoxical  and  apodictic  many 
of  his  deductions  may  appear,  he  has  founded  a  new  era  in  physiological 
chemistry,  and  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  a  clearer  light  over  the 
whole  economy  of  the  organism.  Owing  to  Iiis  aphoristic  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, his  views  have  often  been  misunderstood  and  erroneously  in- 
terpreted, and  many  persons  have  even  supposed  that  they  must  assume 
that  fat  is  simply  transferred  into  the  bloodj  where  it  is  burned  like  the 
oil  in  a  lamp,  or  the  coke  in  a  steam-engine.  A  more  attentive  exauii* 
nation  of  Liebig's  TiTitings  shows,  however,  that  he  did  not  entertain  so 
crude  a  view  of  the  subject.  But  we  must  admit  that  we  do  not  consider 
as  wholly  groundless  the  objection  whicli  has  been  advanced  against 
Liebig,  that  he  regards  animal  heat  as  too  independent  of  other  pro- 
cesses. Animal  heat  can  only  bo  considered  under  one  of  two  points  of 
view;  that  of  being  an  incidental  phenomenon  and  the  mere  result  of 
certain  vital  processes,  or  as  being  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  de- 
finite animal  processes  and  functions*  If  the  latter  view  be  even  par- 
tially correct,  we  must  recollect  that  animal  life  is  not  generally  depen- 
dent upon  a  definite  high  temperature,  and  that  numerous  cold-blooded 
vetebrate  animals  perform  the  processes  of  digestion,  respiration,  blood- 
formationj  and  of  the  nervous  fijatem,  as  well  at  a  low  temperature^  as 
warm-blooded  animals  do  at  37  ^"5.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  animal  heat 
w^ere  a  mere  incidental  phenomenon,  the  fats  would  appear  to  be  most 
uselessly  expended  in  serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  developing 
heat,  ^rhe  fat  of  the  living  body  therefore  probably  conduces  to  other 
ends  in  the  animal  economy. 

I  was  long  since  ledj  from  theoretical  grounds,  to  regard  the  fat  as 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  metamorphosh  of  animal  f natter ; 
and  this  subjective  conviction  has  since  been  converted  into  objective 
proof  by  numerous  experiments  and  observations.  After  having  found 
by  experiments  regarding  the  fermentation  of  milk,*  that  this  process 
cannot  bo  excited  by  albuminous  bodies  in  saccharine  or  amylaceoua 
fluids,  excepting  with  the  eo-operation  of  fat,  I  next  ascertained  that  a 
certaiuj  although  small  quantity  of  fat,  was  indispensable  to  the  meta- 
morphoeis  and  solution  of  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  during  the  process 
of  gastric  digestion-  Elsasser^  has  confirmed  the  fact  by  the  observation 
that,  in  expeidments  on  artificial  digestion,  the  solution  of  articles  used 
as  food  is  considerably  accelerated  by  means  of  fat.  It  is  easy  to  ascer- 
tain by  means  of  artificial  openings  in  the  stomachs  of  dogs,  that  flesh 
containing  only  little  fat,  and  especblly  albuminous  substances  which 
have  been  designedly  deprived  of  their  fat,  remain  longer  in  the  stomach, 
and  therefore  require  a  longer  period  for  their  metamorphosis,  than  the 
same  substances  when  mixed  or  impregnated  with  a  little  fat.  An 
excess  of  fat  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  at  least  in  persons  of  weak 
digestion^  to  exert  an  injurious  action.  The  pancreatic  juice  most  pro- 
bably owes  a  portion  of  its  utility  in  promoting  digestion  to  the  quantity 
of  fat  which  it  contains. 

The  pancreatic  juice,  like  pus,  deposits,  according  to  CL  Bernard,^ 
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mitalline  "bundles  of  margarin  and  margaric  acid  during  it«  sponta- 
0  oecomposition  at  a  high  temperature. 

Although  wo  are  unable  fullj  to  demouetrate  the  special  agency  of  fat 
'In,  the  further  metamorphosis  of  the  digested  food,  namely,  in  the  for- 
liitton  of  chyle  and  blood,  yet  we  need  only  observe  the  intestinal  villi 
mting  the  process  of  digestion,  and  see  their  individual  cells  filled  either 
with  clear  fat  or  dilated  by  a  grumous  matter — we  need  only  institute  a 
microscopic  and  chemical  comparison  of  the  fat  in  the  chyle  found  in  the 
finest  lacteals  with  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duet,  in  relation  to  the 
different  quantity  and  character  of  the  fat  in  both  fluidg^ — in  order  to 
perceive  that  fat  is  not  only  resorbed,  but  that  it  also  influences  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  nutrient  fluid.  Is 
it  probable  that  fat  would  so  tenaciously  adhere,  even  under  different 
modificationsj  to  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  unless  it  ex- 
eT€ified  eome  influence  on  their  origin  or  metamorphosis  ?  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  fat,  which  we  can  extract  from  the  animal  nerves  by 
boiling  them  with  alcohol,  or  digesting  them  with  ether,  and  whose  re- 
fiioval  leaves  the  separate  nerve-fibres  like  hollow  cylinders  with  thick 
walls,  is  tlepoaited  there  for  no  useful  end,  and  that  it  can  be  wholly  free 
from  all  co-operation  in  the  function  of  the  nervous  system  ? 

However  opposed  we  may  be  to  teleological  explanations,  we  cannot 
denv  the  importance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  grounds  and  aims  of  obscure 
Bubjects,  since  it  is  by  such  means  that  natural  inquiry  has  ever  been 
guided  into  those  paths  which  lead  to  the  investigation  of  causes,  and 
the  final  comprehension  of  phenomena. 

We  have  already  become  acquainted  with  two  species  of  animal  cellsi, 
in  which  fat  is  the  main  constituent,  viz.,  true  fat-cells  and  certain  kinds 
of  granular  cells  (the  so-called  inflammatory  globules)  found  in  milk 
(Corps  grannleux,  Colostrum -corpuscles),  in  the  sputa  in  chronic  catarrh, 
in  old  apoplectic  cysts,  &c.  Fat,  however,  would  appear  from  some  of 
the  latest  investigations  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists,  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  every  kind  of  cell-development ;  indeed  most 
inquirers  agree  in  regarding  it  as  affording  the  primary  foundation  in 
the  formation  of  a  cell,  Aeheraon^  was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  direct 
attention  to  this  subject  by  his  discovery  that  albumen  always  coagulates 
around  a  fat-globule  placed  in  an  albuminous  solution;  and  although  the 
question  may  not  be  so  simple  as  Acherson  would  make  it  appear,  the 
presence  of  fat  in  the  cell  during  itvS  formation,  and  its  importance  in 
affording  the  predisposing  cause  of  cellular  formation,  is  no  longer 
denied  by  any  physiologi.«t,  whether  he  adhere  to  the  old  theory  of  cell- 
development  established  by  Schwann  and  maintained  by  Kiilliker,  or 
advocate  the  views  of  Henlcj  or  of  Reicliert,  According  to  Hiinefeldj 
Nasse,  and  others,  the  nucleoli  invariably  consist  of  fat.  The  newly 
aecfeted  or  recently  formed  plasma  always  contains  more  free  fat  than 
after  the  nuclei  or  cells  have  been  deposited, — a  fact  that  is  clearly  de- 
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monstrated  m  H,  Mullcr's*  excellent  memoir  on  the  chjlc  and  its  histo- 
logical elements,  who  shows  that  the  cloudy  turbidity  of  tho  chyle  which 
depends  on  the  presence  of  the  fat,  disappears  in  proportion  as  the 
isolated  granules,  the  aggregated  grannies,  and  the  cells  are  developed. 
The  serum  of  pus  moreover  containB  much  less  fat  than  pus-corpusclea. 
In  the  blood  wc  find  that  fat  is  especially  deposited  in  the  cells  and  in 
the  fibrin,  the  granular  content?  of  many  of  the  blood-corpuscles  con- 
sistmg  of  this  snbstance.  All  plastic  exudations  contain  more  fat  than 
the  non-plastic  ;  for  the  latter,  as  dropsical  fluids  and  tubercular  masses, 
although  occasionally  containing  much  cholestcrin,  usually  contain  very 
little  true  f\it ;  while  on  the  other  hand  exuberant,  highly  ceUular  cancerfl 
abound  in  this  ingredient. 

In  pus,  the  pus-corpuscles  often  sink  some  lines  below  tho  level  of  the 
fluid  ;  on  comparing  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  supernatant  sernm  with 
that  in  the  pus  beneath  it  in  which  the  corpuscles  were  suspended,  I  ob- 
served, in  two  experiments  conducted  with  different  pus,  that  in  one  there 
waa  only  7^1 3 g  of  fat  in  the  solid  residue  of  the  serum  (which  ghould 
have  contained  most  of  the  fat  since  it  was  taken  from  the  surface  of  the 
pus  after  it  had  stood  a  long  time),  while  the  thick  purulent  sediment 
contained  18'41g  ;  in  tho  other  case  there  was  9*0843  in  the  residue  of 
the  serum,  and  17*1455  in  that  of  the  pus.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  sernm  of  the  pus  and  in  the  pus-corpuscles  is  most 
plainly  apparent  when  both  the  sediment  and  the  serum  of  good  pus  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  well-closed  vessels-  Both  flnids  become  acidj  and 
fata  and  fatty  acids  are  separated  from  them  ;  in  the  former  these 
changes  are  but  slightly  developed,  whilst  the  acid  purulent  sediment 
exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  an  innumerable  quantity  of  the  most 
beautiful  crystallizations  of  margaric  acid  and  of  margariuj  with  cho- 
leaterin. 

The  fats  of  the  blood  arc  also  principally  deposited  in  tho  cells  or 
hlood-corposcles,  I  found  in  100  parts  of  well-dried  blood-corpuscles 
taken  from  the  blood  of  the  ox,  and  whose  mode  of  preparation  I  shall 
explain  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  2-2143  of  fat  in  one  experi- 
ment»  and  2' 2848  '^^  another ;  the  fibrin  of  the  same  blood  contained  in 
the  one  instance  3-218  g,  in  the  other  3*189g  of  fat ;  while  100  parts  of 
the  solid  residue  of  the  serum  yielded  1*821,  and  1'791  parts  of  fat. 
The  blood-corpuscles  have^  unfortunately,  scarcely  ever  been  examined 
with  reference  to  their  amount  of  fat ;  in  other  respects,  however^  a 
comparison  with  the  analyses  instituted  by  other  observers  on  the  blood, 
leads  to  the  same  result. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  reference  to  the  small  quantity  of  fat  con- 
tained in  tubercles,  that  many  fat-vesicles  are  often  discovered  under 
the  microscope  in  recent  tubercular  deposits,  as,  for  instance,  in  geW 
tinoua  tubercles,  but  that  gi*ay,  solid  tubercles^  when  submittted  to  a 
chemical  analysis,  after  the  separation  of  the  cholesterin,  which  although 
not  belonging  to  the  fats  is  always  reckoned  amongst  theraj  are  found 
to  contain  very  little  fat.  In  a  gray  tabercular  mass,  I  once  discovered 
only  3^548  in  the  well-dried  substance,  although  almost  every  other 
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tissue  contained  far  more  fat,  Becquerel  and  Kodier*  found,  moreover, 
that  in  tuberculosis  the  saponified  fats  were  far  more  dlmiiiished  in  the 
blood  than  in  any  other  fluid. 

We  may  here,  perhapa,  find  some  explanation  of  the  mode  of  action 
of  cod-liver  oil,  whose  utility  cannot  be  wholly  denied  even  by  that  spirit 
of  scepticism  which  has  of  late  been  so  prevalent  in  medicine;  and  we 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  cod-liver  oil  acts  upon  certain  stages 
of  disease  more  by  its  true  fatty  nature  than  by  the  small  quantity  of 
iodine  which  it  contains*  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  may  observe 
that  many  experienced  practitioners  (Oppoker  among  the  number)  have 
found  that  almond  oil  and  other  similar  oils  are  as  efficacious  as  the 
loathsome  cod-liver  oih  But  the  idea  that  cod-liver  oilj  considered  (ac- 
cording to  the  misconception  of  Liebig's  views^)  as  a  mere  material  of  com- 
bustion, should  be  of  benefit  in  a  disease  where  the  lungs  arc  so  entirely 
clogged  or  degenerated  that  an  extensive  oxidation  of  the  blood  is  im- 
possible,  can  only  Im  entertained  hy  persons  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
character  of  tuberculosis  or  of  pulmonary  consuinption.  No  chemical 
analysis  is  needed  to  show  that  cellular  cancer  (encephaloid)  and  sar- 
coma abound  in  fatj  and  every  one  who  has  examined  one  or  two  of  such 
tumors  microscopically  will  be  able  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  ordinary 
observation. 

When  we  consider  all  these  facts  we  shall  be  almost  involuntarily  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  fat  takes  a  highly  important  share  in  the  most 
important^  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  mysterious  processes  in  the 
formation  of  cells  and  tissues.  We  cannot  believe  that  fat  is  a  mere  in- 
cidental agent  in  all  these  processes,  but  we  must  rather  regard  it  as  of 
e^entlul  aid  in  the  process  of  converting  nitrogenous  nutrient  substancea 
into  cells  and  masses  of  fibres,  in  like  manner  as  it  co-operates  in  the 
processes  of  lactic  fermentation  and  digestion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
whenever  a  chemical  equation  representing  the  formation  and  function 
of  certain  cells  can  be  established,  fat  will  constitute  one  of  the  integral 
factors.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  the  vital  activity  of 
cellular  action,  fat  should  be  without  influence  on  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  substances  which  it  accompanies,  and  that  without  reference  to  them, 
it  should  obey  only  its  own  affinities  towards  oxygen  or  an  alkali. 

In  considering  fat  as  an  important  agent  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
tnetamorpbosis  of  animal  matter^  we  cannot,  however,  refer  its  action 
solely  to  mere  contact  or  a  catalytic  force,  but  we  are  constrained  to 
assume  that  it  co-operates  in  the  metamorphic  action,  and  experiences 
metamorphoses,  combinations,  and  decompositions.  None  hut  those 
chemists,  who,  imagining  they  comprehend  Lichig's  views,  have  framed 
and  illustrated  a  physiology  of  their  own,  in  the  same  manner  as  specu- 
lative natural  philosophers  have  attempted  cl  priori  to  construct  the  laws 
of  the  natural  sciences,  could  have  regarded  the  animal  body  as  a 
furnace,  and  fat  as  a  simple  and  crude  material  of  combustion.  It  is, 
however,  the  province  of  physiological  chemistry  to  trace  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  animal  body  and  its  various  substances  in  their  sepa- 
rate pliaKcs  of  metamorphosis,  and  from  the  knowleilge  thus  obtained, 
to  sketch  the  grand  and  universal  features  of  chemical  action  in  the 
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living  body.  It  would  be  equally  unpbjsiological  and  unscientifie  to 
suppose  tbat  the  requirements  of  physiology  would  be  fully  satisfied  by 
our  proving  that  lat  becomes  finally  decomposed  iuto  earbomc  acid  and 
water-  The  province  of  physiological  chemistry  is  rather  to  show  whe- 
ther fatj  or  rather  the  fatty  acids,  always  gradually  and  successively 
lose  two  atoms  of  carbo-bydrogen,  that  is  to  say,  whether  remaining  in 
accordance  with  the  general  formula,  they  become  converted  into  acids 
of  the  first  group,  and  are  then  finally  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
water ;  or  whether  fats  contribute  by  their  metamorphosis  in  the  animal 
body  to  form  other  known  animal  substances.  As,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  positive  knowledge,  we  are  unfortunately  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  this  question  with  certainty,  it  is  better  to  confess  our 
ignorance,  than  to  indulge  in  vague  conjecture,  although  many  chemical 
and  physiological  experiments  afford  Bome  support  to  the  hypothesis, 
that  the  fats  take  a  part  in  the  fonnation  of  other  Bubstances  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  products  of  their  oxidation. 

Since  we  find  ao  large  a  quantity  of  saponified  fata  in  the  blood  and 
other  animal  fluids,  as  for  instance  in  the  bile,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  first  step  in  the  alteration  of  the  fats  consists  in  their  decomposition 
into  glycerine  and  the  corresponding  fatty  acids.  If  we  assume  that 
the  fats  are  subjected  to  so  gradual  an  oxidation  that  their  carbo-hydro- 
gen  radical  gradually  diminishes  by  2  atoms  of  carho-hydrogen,  it  is 
singular  that  we  should  find  the  fatty  acids  which  mark  the  gradations 
from  capric  to  margaric  acid  in  plants,  but  not  in  animals ;  for  while  the 
fonnation  of  fatty  acids  with  a  high  atomic  weight  is  very  gradual  in 
plants,  a  similar  law  does  not  prevail  in  reference  to  their  regressive 
formation  in  animals,  for  here  we  meet  with  no  acids  besides  margaric 
and  stearic  having  a  fat-radical  of  the  formula,  Cnllfl-i*  It  would  ap- 
pear, therefore,  that  the  fatty  acids,  when  separated  from  glycerine  (to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  at  p.  218)  enter  into  complicated 
combmatioDs  and  metamorphoses,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  or 
detect  their  presence.  We  have  already  (at  p*  120)  noticed  the  proba- 
bility that  the  principal  acid  contained  in  the  bile,  cholic  acid,  is  a  con- 
jugated fatty  acid ;  chemical  experiments  giving  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  oleic  acid  in  itj  although  it  cannot  actually  he  separated. 

The  hypothesis,  that  a  portion  of  the  fat  takeB  part  in  the  formation 
of  bile,  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  numerous  physiological  and  pathological 
experiments. 

The  following  physiological  facts  in  some  degree  confirm  this  vieWp 
A  close  observation  of  the  development  of  the  chick  within  the  Bgg^ 
leads  u3  almost  irresistibly  to  the  opinion,  that  towards  the  close  of  the 
period  of  incubation,  a  portion  of  the  fat  in  the  yolk*sac  (when  it  is 
drawn  into  the  abdominal  cavity  and  adheres  to  the  liver)  is  converted 
into  biliary  matter ;  and  every  physiological  inquirer,  who  has  occupied 
himself  with  this  subject,  must  have  observed  the  greenish  tint  which  i^ 
often,  although  not  always,  very  distinctly  \*isib]e  in  the  yolk-sac,  and 
especially  along  the  course  of  the  veins.  On  one  occasion  I  found  thia 
color  BO  intense,  that  I  was  induced  to  treat  the  whole  of  the  yolk*sae 
and  its  contents  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  examine  it  for  bile,  according 
to  the  method  described  at  p.  118  ;  when  the  ordinary  bile-reaction  waa 
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obtained  hj  Pettenkofer's  test.  The  veins  of  the  yolk-sac  pass  into  the 
Kver,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  vessels  of  the  yolk-sac  for  the  most 
part  resorb  the  yolk,  and  transfer  it  into  the  liver ;  for  the  earlier  view 
that  the  yolk  passes  through  the  ductus  vitello-intestinalis  into  the  intes- 
tine, ana  is  carried  from  thence  into  the  liver  by  the  biliarv  ducts,  is 
incorrect.  The  liver  at  this  period  serves  mainly,  as  E.  H.  Weber,*  and 
Eolliker*  have  shown,  to  form  colorless  and  colored  blood-corpuscles, 
and  not  to  produce  or  secrete  bile,  for  I  have  frequently  convinced  my- 
self by  observations  on  human  and  animal  embryos,  that  at  this  period 
iheeall-bladder  contains  no  bile. 

The  Ihod  of  the  portal  vein^  from  which  the  bile  is  principally  formed, 
differs  from  all  other  blood,  whether  venous  or  arterial,  by  its  large 
quantity  of  fat,  as  was  noticed  by  Simon  and  Schultz,  and  has  been  cor- 
roborated more  recently  by  the  exact  quantitative  analyses  of  Fr.  Chr. 
Schmid,'  who  foimd  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contained  so  much 
more  fat  than  that  of  the  jugular  vein,  that  he  was  led  to  regard  this 
as  the  most  essential  difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  blood. 
Moreover  he  observed  that  the  fat  from  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  was 
of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  that  it  was  always  richer  in  olein,  and  conse- 
quently more  greasy,  than  the  fat  of  other  venous  blood,  which  is  white 
and  crystalline.  When  animals  are  starved  for  any  length  of  time  it  is 
well  known  that  they  rapidly  become  emaciated ;  the  urine  still  exhibits 
nitrogenous  constituents,  corresponding  in  amount  to  the  products  of 
effete  tissue ;  whilst  the  gall-bladder  is  perfectly  full,  and  the  liver  con- 
stantly pours  forth  bile  into  the  intestine,  as  I  have  convinced  myself  by 
a  repetition  of  Magendie's  experiments.^  The  above  fact  seems  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  bitter  taste  of  which  persons  suffering  from  starva- 
tion very  frequently  complain.  Whence  can  the  liver  extract  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  the  formation  of  bile  ?  The  urine,  although  poorer  in 
solid  constituents,  always  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  urea ;  and 
the  animal  body  contains  few  or  no  highly  carbonaceous  substances,  with 
the  exception  of  fat,  which  we  here  observe  disappearing  very  rapidly, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  abundant  secretion  of  bile.  The  ex- 
periments of  Bidder  have,  however,  most  distinctly  proved,  by  the  most 
careful  determination  of  the  excreta  in  fasting  animals,  that  the  elements 
excreted  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys  cannot  solely  originate  from  nitro- 

Sinous  tissues,  but  that  the  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  excreted  by 
e  longs  is  entirely  to  be  referred  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fat  of 
the  starving  animal,  especially  since  these  determinations  of  the  excreta 
exactly  coincide  with  the  loss  of  fat  directly  observed  in  the  dead  body 
of  the  animal.  The  daily  diminution  of  the  biliary  secretion  in  fasting 
animals  occurs  in  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  body 
(Schmidt).' 

In  disease^  the  diminution  or  increase  of  fat  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  secretion  of  bile.  Polycholia,  which  seldom  occurs  in  adults,  but 
which  in  children  constitutes  the  affection  known  as  Icterus  neonatorum^ 

>  Zeitsebr.  f.  rat  Med.  Bd.  4,  S.  160-164.  >  Ibid.  Bd.  4,  S.  112-160. 

'  HeUer'a  Arch.  Bd.  8,  8.  487-621,  and  Bd.  4,  S.  15-87,  and  S.  97-182. 
^  Jooni.  de  Phyaiol.  T.  8,  p.  171. 

*  TerdmnimgaUte  u.  Stoffwechsel.  Mitau,  1862,  S.  886-898. 
VOL.  L  16 
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is  always  accompanied  with  rapid  emaciation.  In  acute  diseaseSj  emacia* 
tion  generally  occurs  in  canjunction  with  critical  eymptoms,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  organs  of  excretion  resume  their  activity,  and  eliminate 
the  materials  that  have  become  effete ;  hence  the  copious  semi-solid 
fsecea.  In  all  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  liverT  the  fat  accumulates 
either  merely  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  blood  and  in  the  cellular  tissue. 
The  obesity  observed  in  habitual  diiinkards  is  not  in  consequence  of 
their  taking  too  much  combustible  material  into  their  bodies  (brandj 
drinkers  moreover  generally  take  only  small  quantities  of  solid  foodji 
but  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  hepatic  action,  which  the  invariably 
abnormal  condition  of  the  liver,  found  after  death  in  these  cases,  proves 
to  have  eadated. 

TrailP  and  Lccanu  have  found  the  blood  extremely  rich  in  fat  in 
inflammation  of  the  liver ;  and  Lassaignej^  and  more  recently  Becquerel 
and  Rodier,  found  the  quantity  of  the  fat  in  the  blood  more  increased 
in  icterus  than  in  any  other  disease*  Dohson,  Eollo,  and  Marcet,  ob* 
served  so  large  a  quantity  of  fat  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients  that 
it  resembled  an  emulsion;  but  I  have  myself  only  on  two  occasions 
found  the  blood  to  be  largely  charged  with  fat  in  diabetes,  and  here  the 
disease  was  complicated  with  an  affection  of  the  liver^  and  the  excre- 
ments of  the  patients  were  pale,  and  almost  of  a  grayish-white  tint. 

All  these  facts  render  it  difficult  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  connection 
between  fat  and  the  formation  of  bile. 

It  is  not,  however,  wholly  impossible  that  fat  should  contribute  in 
some  meaaure  to  the  formation  of  other  substances,  hut  we  will  here 
simply  observe  that  facts  subsequently  to  be  noticed  give  some  proba* 
bility  to  the  opinion  that  fat  likewise  co-operates  in  the  formation  of  the 
bUod-pigmmt, 

We  trust  that  the  above  remarks  ivill  lead  to  a  more  careful  inquiry 
into  the  metamorphoses  and  function  of  fat  in  the  healthy  and  diseased 
body,  and  be  the  means  of  assigning  a  higher  degree  of  importance  to 
this  substance,  than  has  hitherto  been  awarded  to  it  in  the  animal 
economy. 


Hydrated  Oxide  of  Cetyl* — C5an3sG.HO. 
Chemical  MelaltouM* 


Properties. — This  substance,  to  which  its  discoverer,  Dumas,  gave 
the  name  of  etkal^  forms  white,  solid,  crystalline  plates,  melts  at  about 
56"^,  again  solidifies  at  48^,  and  volatilises  readily  either  alone  or  with 
aqueous  vapor,  when  heated ;  it  is  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  hot  alcohol  and  ethen  has 
no  action  on  vegetable  colors,  and  when  ignited  burns  like  wax.  It  is 
decomposed  when  heated  with  nitric  acid ;  heated  to  220°  with  hydrated 
potash,  it  becomes  converted  (see  p.  75)  into  cetylic  acid  (C^jH^jO  + 
2H0  +  KO  ^  4H  +  KO^C^^H^iO,).  When  warmed  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  it  forms  an  acid  haloid  salt, 

>  AtmaU  of  Phlba.  1823,  vol  6,  p.  199.  >  Journ.  de  Chlm 
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Compomtion. — Accordmg  to  the  above  formula,  deduced  from  the 
analyses  of  Dumas  and  Peligot/  this  body  consists  of: 

Carbon, 82  atoms,  .  79-889 

Hydrogen, 83      «  ...  18*686 

Oxygen, 1      *•  ...  8-806 

Water, 1      "  ...  8-719 

100000 

The  atomic  weight  of  the  hypothetical  anhydrous  substance =2912*5. 

This  body,  like  glycerine,  is  the  hydrate  of  a  fatty  base ;  but  its  com- 
position and  its  relations  of  combination  indicate  that  it  is  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  hydrated  ethers  or  alcohols  ;  in  common  with  them 
it  is  included  in  the  formula  CbHq^^O.HO,  it  loses  the  one  atom  of  water 
in  combining  with  acids,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  acid  of 
the  formula  CnH^jO,.  Oxide  of  cetyl  or  cetylic  ether  in  an  anhydrous 
•tftte  has  not  been  obtained. 

CbmbtTuUums. — Very  little  is  known  of  the  acid  sulphate  of  oxide  of 
eetyl  in  its  isolated  state.  Its  combination  with  potasn,  which =G^H33 
O.SOj+KO.SO,,  is  obtained  in  minute,  thin,  nacreous  plates. 

Oetylate  of  oxide  of  cetyl^  CjjHjjO.CjjHjiO,  (Smith*)  exists  preformed, 
imder  the  name  of  cetin  or  spermaceti^  principally  in  the  cavities  of  the 
skull,  but  also  in  the  fat  of  other  parts,  of  the  Physeter  macrocephalus. 
To  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity,  we  must  repeatedly  crystallize  it  from 
hot  spirit,  of  0*816  specific  gravity.  It  separates  in  minute,  nacreous, 
white  plates,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste ;  it  fuses  at  49^,  but  on  cooling 
solidifies  in  a  crystalline  form ;  it  volatilizes  at  360^  without  decomposi- 
tion, dissolves  in  40  parts  of  boiling  spirit,  of  0*821  specific  gravity,  and 
more  readily  in  anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether ;  when  submitted  to  dry 
distillation  it  yields  no  pyroleic  acid,  and  when  digested  with  nitric  acid 
it  ^elds  adipic  but  no  suberic  acid.  When  heated  with  hydrated  potash 
it  IS  resolved  into  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl  and  cetylic  acid. 

Preparation. — In  order  to  obtain  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl,  pulverized 
hydrated  potash  must  be  added  to  melted  spermaceti,  and  the  mixture 
be  continuously  stirred;  when  the  mass  has  become  solid  it  must  be 
digested  with  water,  and  the  soap  which  is  thus  produced  must  be  treated 
with  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  after  the  oily  stratum  has  been  again 
fused  with  caustic  potash,  and  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  order  to 
insure  the  perfect  decomposition  of  the  cetin,  the  mixture  of  cetylic  acid 
and  oxide  of  cetyl  must  be  digested  with  milk  of  lime  and  evaporated. 
From  this  mixture  we  can  take  up  the  hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl  by  cold 
alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  tne  cetylate  of  lime. 

Tests. — It  is  impossible  to  recognize  this  substance  with  certainty 
imless  by  an  elementary  analysis. 

Phonological  Relations. 

Hydrated  oxide  of  cetyl  has  not  yet  been  found  in  an  isolated  form ; 
spermaceti,  however,  occurs  in  several  parts  of  the  Cachalot,  mixed  with 
ordinary  fat;  in  greatest  quantity,  however,  in  the  head,  not  in  the 

I  Aon.  d.  Ghin.  et  de  Phys.  T.  72,  p.  6.      >  Ann.  d.  Cb.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  42,  S.  40-61. 
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actual  cavity  of  the  cranium,  but  in  a  large  excavation  on  either  side  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  and  lying  external  to  the  nostrils.  Regarding 
the  formation  and  uses  of  this  substance,  we  can  only  offer  the  same 
opinions  as  respecting  the  fats  in  general. 

The  doeglic  oxide  of  Scharling  is  too  hypothetical  a  body  to  be  fntitled 
to  be  yet  classed  among  the  haloid  bases.     Compare  p.  111. 


LIPOIDS. 

Under  this  head  we  place  what  are  termed  the  non-saponifiable  fats, 
that  is  to  say,  such  bodieB  as  have  many  physical  properties  in  common 
with  the  salts  of  oxide  of  lipyl?  but  do  not  resemble  them  in  their  compo- 
sition or  in  their  products  of  decomposition,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
placed  amongst  the  true  fats.  In  this  class  we  place  cholesterin^  BeroUn^ 
castoriny  and  ambrein. 

Cholbstbrin. — CjyHjjO. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — This  body,  formerly  known  as  hiUaryfaty  separates  firom 
its  solutions  in  nacreous  scales  containing  2  atoms  of  water ;  examined 
under  the  microscope,  these  crystals  appear  in  very  thin  rhombic  tablets. 

Fig.  16. 


Cholesterin. 


whose  obtuse  angles =100°  80',  and  whose  acute  ancles =79®  SC; 
it  fuses  at  145°,  solidifying  again,  and  becoming  perfectly  crystalline  at 
135° ;  it  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo  at  360°  without  undergomg  decom- 
position ;  it  becomes  electrical  on  friction,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  9  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  the  greater  part 
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igain  separates  on  cooling;  it  is  also  slightly  soluble  in  soap-water,  and 
Biore  fjpeelj  in  the  fatty  oils  and  taurocliolic  acid;  it  is  inflammable,  and 
boms  with  a  smoky  flame.  Treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it 
assumes  a  red  tint  at  60^,  and  is  converted,  with  the  loss  of  water,  into 
three  probably  polymeric  carbo-hydrogens,  which  their  discoverer, 
Zwenger,^  has  named  chole9teriUn%.  If  cholesterin  be  heated  with  con- 
centrated phosphoric  acid  to  its  melting-point,  there  are  formed  two 
carbo-hydrogens,  isomeric  with  the  cholesterilins,  to  which  Zwenger'  has 
applied  the  name  of  cholesterones.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  it  becomes  first  converted  into  a  resinous  mass,  which, 
by  prolonged  digestion,  is  resolved  (Bedtenbacher^)  into  acetic,  butyric, 
caproic,  oxalic,  and  cholesteric  acids  (see  page  117).  A  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  may  be  abstracted  from  cholesterin  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  of 
Which  an  equivalent  quantity  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  thus 
removed.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  concentrated  alkalies,  even  when  the 
mixture  is  submitted  to  prolonged  heat.  On  dry  distillation  it  leaves  a 
charcoal,  and  yields  an  oily  distillate,  which  after  rectification  with  water 
evolves  an  agreeable  odor,  resembling  that  of  the  Geranium. 

Composition. — Cholesterin  has  been  analyzed  by  Marchand,*  Schwend- 
ler  and  Meissner,  and  subsequently  by  Payen,*  with  tolerably  similar 
rcBults,  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  above  formula, 
Cs^qO.  As  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  combining  cholesterin  with 
any  other  body,  we  have  no  means  of  controlling  this  formula  and  of 
determining  its  atomic  weight.  Zwenger  has  very  recently  analyzed 
the  eholesterilinSy  of  which  he  was  the  discoverer,  and  found  them  com- 
posed in  a  tolerably  uniform  manner.  He  assumes,  however,  that  there 
are  diflferences  between  them,  and  that  they  may  be  respectively  repre- 
sented by  CjjHaj,  C23H13,  and  C^^^;  and  he  believes  that  cholesterin 
consists  of  these  three  carbo-hydrogens  and  3  atoms  of  water,  its  formula 
being,  according  to  his  views,  CgiH^Oj.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
limited  accuracy  which  we  are  capable  of  attaining  in  our  elementary 
analyses,  and  the  method  by  which  we  deduce  a  formula  from  empirical 
reaults,  we  must  regard  Zwenger's  view  as,  at  present,  very  hypothe- 
ticaL 

We  give  the  composition  of  cholesterin  according  to  both  formulae : 

Carbon,         ....    87  atoms,    S4-733  81  atoms,    88*93 

Hydrogen,     .        .        .        .    82      "        12-214  69      •*        11-91 

Oxygen,         ....      1      "         8068  8      ««         416 

100000  100  00 

Notwithstanding  its  extraordinarily  high  numbers,  Zwenger's  formula 
accords  more  closely  than  the  simpler  one  with  the  empirical  results. 

Products  of  decomposition, — a.  Cholesterilin^  ^s^k^  is  earthy, 
amorphous,  insoluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  differs 
from  the  two  other  carbo-hydrogens  by  its  insolubility  in  ether ;  it  crys- 
talliaes  from  a  hot  oil  of  turpentine  solution,  and  melts  and  is  decom- 
posed at  240"". 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  66,  8.  5-18.  *  Ibid.  Bd.  69,  S.  847-854. 

•  IMd.  Bd.  67,  8.  162-170.  *  Joum.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  16,  S.  87-48. 

ft  Ana.  d«  Ghim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S«r.  T.  1,  p.  54. 
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6.  Cholesterilinj  Q^i^m  crystallizes  in  minute,  strongly  glistening 
plates  or  delicate  needles,  which  are  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  hut 
soluble  in  ether ;  it  fuses  at  255°,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line form. 

c.  Cholestertlinj  GJBi^y  is  a  yellow,  amorphous,  resinous  mass^reely 
soluble  in  ether,  slightly  so  in  alcohol,  and  msoluble  in  water ;  it  fuses 
at  127°.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  variety  are  decomposed  by  heat. 
The  formulae  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  hypothetical,  since  the  per- 
centage composition,  both  as  found  and  as  calculated,  approximates  to 
88  J  of  carbon,  and  12g  of  hydrogen  for  all  three  of  them. 

a.  Oholesterane  is  obtained  by  extracting  with  spirit  the  residue  of 
cholesterin,  heated  with  phosphoric  acid  to  187° ;  it  crystallizes  in  right 
rhombic,  bilaterally  acuminated  prisms ;  is  colorless,  transparent,  yerv 
lustrous,  lighter  than  water,  and  melts  at  68°  into  a  colorless  fluid,  whien 
rery  slowly  reassumes  the  solid  form ;  it  can  be  distilled  for  the  most 
part  undecomposed,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  the  volatile  and 
fatty  oils. 

b.  ChoUsterone  is  extracted  by  ether  from  the  residue  insoluble  in 
alcohol ;  it  occurs  in  fine  white  needles,  melts  at  175°,  cannot  be  distilled 
without  partial  decomposition,  is  lighter  than  water,  is  devoid  of  taste 
and  smell,  and  bums  with  a  smoky  flame.  Both  varieties  of  choleste- 
rone  are  devoid  of  oxygen,  but  contain  about  12  parts  hydrogen  to  88  of 
carbon. 

Preparation. — The  best  method  of  preparing  cholesterin  is  by  boiling 
gall-stones,  containing  this  substance,  with  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solu- 
tion while  hot ;  by  recrystallization  from  hot  alcohol  it  is  easily  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity. 

Tests, — The  recognition  of  cholesterin  in  the  animal  fluids  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  distinctive  characters  of 
this  body ;  if,  however,  it  has  been  once  separated  in  a  crystalline  form, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  diagnose  its  presence  with  certainty.  If,  by 
its  insolubility  in  water,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  bv  its  solubility  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  fatty  substance,  it  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  all  other  similar  substances  by  a  measurement 
of  the  angles  of  the  rhomb.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  the 
tablets  are  often  so  thin  that  their  contour  may  be  easily  overlooked  in  a 
microscopic  examination,  if  other  morphological  substances  are  simulta- 
neously present  in  the  field  of  the  microscope :  we  must  then  slightly 
shade  the  field  by  a  lateral  or  central  diaphragm  to  make  the  outline 
stand  forth  more  distinctly.  In  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty ;  but  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  very  troublesome  to  obtain  this  substance  in  a 
crystalline  form  from  oily  fluids  containing  bile,  or  from  soapy  solutions. 
K  we  saponify  with  an  alkali  the  fat  which  holds  the  cholesterin  in  solu- 
tion, it  also  dissolves  in  the  soap-water,  and  on  the  addition  of  an  acid  is 
again  converted  into  the  fatty  acid ;  hence,  when  dealing  with  ver^small 
quantities  of  cholesterin,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the  fatty  acid  with 
oxide  of  lead,  and  to  extract  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  small  quantity  of 
dissolved  marearate  of  lead  is  usually  deposited  previously  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cholesterin,  which  frequently  does  not  crystallize,  so  as  to 
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be  recognized  by  the^microscope,  until  the  fluid  has  been  submitted  to 
evaporation. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Oeeurrence. — Small  quantities  occur  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids.  It 
was  originallj  discovered  by  Gren  in  biliary  calculi^  and  has  since  been 
recognized  as  a  constant  ingredient  of  the  hile.  In  the  normal  condi- 
tion cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  the  bile,  and  hence  cannot  be  recognized 
under  the  microscope ;  even  in  the  bile  removed  from  the  dead  body  we 
rsrely  find  tablets  of  cholesterin  (Gorup-Besanez),^  and  in  these  cases  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  depends  on  an  augmentation  of  the  cholesterin  or 
on  its  separation  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  taurocholic  acid. 
Frerichs*  found  no  cholesterin  in  several  examinations  which  he  made  of 
the  bile  in  cases  of  fatty  liver. 

Cholesterin  was  first  distinctly  recognized  as  a  normal  constituent  of 
ihe  hlood  by  Lecanu,  Denis,  Boudet,  and  Marchand ;  while  Becquerel 
and  Rodier'  have  especially  directed  attention  to  its  augmentation  and 
diminution  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood.  According  to  these 
authors  the  amount  of  cholesterin  in  1000  parts  of  normal  blood  ranges 
from  0-025  to  0*200  (the  mean  being  0*088).  There  is  an  augmentation 
of  the  cholesterin  in  the  blood  in  old  ago,  and  in  most  acute  diseases 
soon  after  the  occurrence  of  febrile  symptoms,  especially  in  inflamma- 
tions and  in  icterus.  They  have  not  discovered  any  physiological  or 
pathological  condition  in  which  there  is  a  constant  diminution  of  this 
substance. 

Cholesterin  always  occurs  in  the  brain^  where  it  was  first  discovered 
b^  Couerbe.  Many  subsequent  observers  have  confirmed  his  observa- 
tions. 

It  also  appears  to  be  an  integral  constituent  oipibs  ;  at  least  whenever 
I  have  allowed  pus  to  become  sour  I  have  found  tablets  of  cholesterin  in 
the  decomposed  mass ;  moreover,  Caventou,  Guterbock,  Valentin,  and 
many  others,  have  detected  it  in  fresh  pus. 

Cholesterin  is  also  very  frequently  found  in  dropsical  exudations, 
especially  in  cysts ;  I  have  recently,  on  two  occasions,  analyzed  the  fluid 
of  hydrocele  discharged  by  incision ;  both  specimens  were  semi-solid 
rather  than  fluid,  and  when  stirred,  formed  beautiful  glistening  bands. 
Their  only  morphological  element  was  cholesterin. 

ObMolele  (chalky)  tuiercle,  old  echinococcus-cyst,  such  as  are  often 
found  in  the  liver,  and  degenerated  ovaries  and  testicles^  often  contain  a 
huree  amount  of  cholesterin. 

1  once  found  the  choroid  Plexus  in  the  brain  perfectly  incrusted  with 
eboleeterin. 

In  encysted  tumors  (especially  in  meliceris)  as  well  as  in  carcinoma^ 
tau$  and  other  tumors,  we  often  meet  with  cholesterin. 

In  the  solid  excrements  we  may  generally  recognize  traces  of  chole- 
sterin ;  and  in  the  mecon^ium  this  substance  is  present  in  very  considera- 
ble quantity. 

Inpulmonary  expectoration  I  have  only  found  cholesterin  in  the  cheesy 

>  Untenaobangen  Qb.  Oalle.  Eriangen,  1846.  S.  58.        *  Hanaor.  Ana.  Bd.  6,  H.  I. 
>0ai.M6d.  1844,  No.  47. 
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concretions  ejected  in  advanced  phthisis,  and  when  vomicae  are  already 
present. 

In  the  urinej  as  far  as  I  know,  no  cholesterin  has  yet  been  found. 

[Moller  states  that  ho  has  twice  discovered  cholesterin  in  the  pellicle 
which  forms  on  the  urine  during  pregnancy,  but  I  know  nothing  of  his 
character  as  an  observer.  See  Casper's  Wochenschr.  1845,  N.  2,  3 ;  or 
my  translation  of  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol.  2,  p.  333. — G.  B.  D.] 

Origin, — In  regard  to  the  origin  of  cholesterin,  which  is  never  found, 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  but  only  in  the  animal  body,  we  cannot  oflFer 
even  a  probable  conjecture.  Judging  from  the  mode  of  its  occurrence, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  product  of  decomposition ;  but  from  what  sub- 
stances and  by  what  processes  it  is  formed,  it  is  impossible  even  to 
guess.  Notwithstanding  the  similarity  which  many  of  its  physical  pro- 
perties present  to  those  of  the  fats,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  takes 
its  origin  from  them,  since  the  fats,  for  the  most  part,  become  oxidized 
in  the  animal  body,  whereas  in  order  to  form  cholesterin,  they  must 
undergo  a  process  of  deoxidation. 

Serolin. 

This  body,  which  as  yet  has  been  very  little  studied,  was  discovered 
by  Boudet,*  in  the  solid  residue  of  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

At  an  ordinary  temperature  it  appears  in  nacreous,  glistening  flocculi, 
which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  but  dissolve  pretty  freely  in  hot 
alcohol,  and  in  ether,  and  do  not  form  an  emulsion  with  water.  This 
body  has  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  melts  at  +36*^,  and  apparently 
may  be  distilled  with  only  partial  change.  The  ammoniacal  vapors  and 
the  very  peculiar  smell  which  it  developes  during  distillation  indicate 
that  it  contains  nitrogen.     It  is  not  saponified  by  the  alkalies. 

Serolin  is  obtained  by  extracting,  with  hot  alcohol,  blood  which  has 
been  dried,  then  boiling  with  water,  and  again  dried.  As  the  alcohol 
cools  the  serolin  separates  in  flocculi. 

Castorin. 

This  body  occurs  in  castoreum  ;  it  crystallizes  from  boiling  alcoholic 
solutions  in  small,  four-sided  needles,  is  pulverisable  when  dried,  melts 
at  a  temperature  exceeding  100*^,  is  not  saponifiable,  and  is  converted 
by  concentrated  nitric  acid  into  nitrogenous,  crystallizable,  coMtaric-acid. 

Ambrein. 

Ambrein  is  the  principal  constituent  of  amber ;  it  crystallizes  in  white 
needles  grouped  in  stars  or  wart-like  shapes,  melts  at  37°,  cannot  be 
saponified,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  amhreic  acidy  CjiHjgNjOj, 
which  is  crystallizable,  and  forms  yellow  salts. 

Inosterin. 
Busch'  has  applied  the  term  Inosterin  to  a  non-saponifiable  fatty 
»  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  52,  p.  887.  «  Muller's  Arch.  1861,  S.  868. 
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matter,  which  crystallizes  in  needles,  fuses  at  a  little  above  100^,  is 
Bolable  in  cold  and  hot  ether  as  well  as  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
evaporates  in  an  amorphous  shape.  He  discovered  it  in  a  uterine  tumor ; 
it  probably  abo  occurs  in  the  adventitious  products  known  as  collonema 
and  colloid. 


NON-NITROGENOUS  NEUTRAL  BODIES. 

Most  of  the  substances  belonging  to  this  class  closely  resemble  one 
another  in  their  empirical  composition,  and  hence  some  of  them  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  "  carbo-hydrates  ;"  for  most  of  them  contain  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  in  the  same  ratio  as  these  elements  are  contained  in 
water,  so  that  if  we  suppose  that  they  were  combined  into  water,  carbon 
would  be  the  only  remaining  clement  of  these  bodies ;  indeed,  even  the 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon  in  them  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  a 

feneral  rule,  since  in  all  the  formulae  which  as  yet  have  been  well  esta- 
lished  it  is  divisible  by  6. 

Considering  their  extremely  analogous  composition,  it  is  naturally  to 
be  expected  that  these  bodies  should  present  many  chemical  properties 
in  common  with  one  another,  various  as  their  physical  characters  may 
be.  They  are  so  indifferent  that  it  is  only  with  few  other  bodies,  and  in 
these  cases  with  considerable  difficulty,  that  they  can  be  made  to  com- 
bine, and  then  they  enter  into  combination  in  multiple  proportions,  so 
that  it  is  always  difficult  to  determine  their  atomic  weights  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  Almost  the  only  physical  properties  which  they  have 
m  common  are  deficiency  in  color  and  smell.  They  are  all  decomposed 
by  heat,  and  yield  acid  products  of  distillation.  By  digestion  with 
dilute  mineral  acids,  they  are  for  the  most  part  converted  into  glucose 
or  grape-sugar.  When  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  they  yield  oxalic 
acic^  saccharic  acid,  and  mucic  acid,  and,  perhaps,  also,  conjugated  nitric 
acids.  When  treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  these  bodies  be- 
come brown  or  black,  and  in  addition  to  humin-like  substances,  form 
comngated  sulphuric  acids. 

The  only  substances  of  this  group  of  any  zoo-chemical  importance  are 
glucose  or  grape-sugar,  milk-sugar,  [inosite*  or  muscle-sugar,]  and  cellu- 
loee. 

Glucose. — C^z^^^^- 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — Glucose,  which  is  the  name  applied  to  grape-sugar  by 
the  French  chemists,  is  identical  with  diabetic  sugar^  and  crystallizes 
with  2  atoms  of  water  in  wart-like  masses  consisting  of  minute  plates 

'  [Inosiie  or  mosole-sugar  has  been  discovered  by  Scherer  since  the  original  publica- 
tion of  this  Toliime.  Its  formula  is  CuHj^Oie*  It  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  part  of 
this  vork.— G.  i.  d.] 
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arranged  in  a  cauliflower  form ;  these  plates  are  rhombic  and  not  square 
(as  Saussure  believed) ;  when  this  substance  separates  rapidly  from  a 
solution,  we  may  observe  under  the  microscope  that  it  occurs  in  irregu- 
larly striated,  roundish  masses,  and  not  in  plates ;  it  is  white,  devoid 
of  odor,  and  not  so  sweet  as  cane-sugar  but  sweeter  than  milk-sugar ; 
it  is  only  half  as  soluble  in  water  as  cane-su^ar,  but  more  soluble  than 
milk-sugar ;  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether  ; 
its  aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to 
the  right,  and  is  devoid  of  action  on  vegetable  colors. 

At  a  few  degrees  below  100°  it  begins  to  cake  together,  but  it  melts 
perfectly  at  100°  with  the  loss  of  its  2  atoms  of  water ;  at  140°  it  becomes 
converted  into  caramel,  and  developes  a  sweetish  odor ;  at  a  higher  tem- 

!)erature  it  becomes  frothy,  grows  brown,  developes  a  pungent  vapor,  and 
eaves  a  voluminous  charcoal. 

In  contact  with  nitrogenous  bodies,  and  especially  with  casein,  it 
undergoes  the  lactic,  and  subsequently  the  butyric  fermentation ;  with 
common  yeast  it  passes  into  the  state  of  vinous  fermentation.  Digested 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  it  developes  nitric  oxide  gas,  and  is  con- 
verted into  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids  ;  while  chlorine  gas  converts  it  into 
hydrochloric  and  saccharic  acids.  When  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  its  solution  does  not  so  rapidly  become  brown  as  that  of  cane-sugar, 
and  it  is  only  on  evaporation  that  we  observe  the  formation  of  a  black- 
ish-brown residue;  but  its  solution,  when  boiled  with  potash,  very 
quickly  assumes  a  fine  brownish-red  tint,  and  at  the  same  time  evolves  a 
pungent,  sweetish  odor ;  it  may  be  evaporated  with  lime-water  without 
the  development  of  any  brown  color,  the  lime  and  the  sugar  forming  a 
syrupy  compound  with  a  bitter  taste.  On  treating  an  aqueous  solution 
of  glucose  with  caustic  potash,  and  then  adding  a  salt  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per, no  precipitate  is  formed,  but  the  solution  assumes  a  beautiful  azure 
tint ;  after  some  time  this  gradually  changes  to  a  green  color,  and  finally 
a  red  powder  is  deposited ;  if  the  fluid  be  boiled,  it  at  once  assumes  a 
yellow  tint,  and  suboxide  of  copper  is  separated  as  a  yellow  or  yellowish- 
red  powder.  Glucose  is  distinguished  by  its  property  of  forming  a  beau- 
tiful crystalline  compound  with  chloride  of  sodium. 

Composition. — ^According  to  the  above  formula,  glucose  consists  of: 

Carbon 12  atoms,        .        .        .    40-000 

Hydrogen, 12    <*     .        .        .        .6  666 

Oxygen, 12    "...        .    58-884 

100000 

Its  atomic  weight  =  2250.  (Peligot,*  Erdmann,  and  Lehmann.*) 
Combinations. — The  compound  of  glucose  and  potash^  2K0+Ci,Hj, 
0(29  is  obtained  by  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  glucose ;  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  white  flocculi, 
which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  become  tenacious  and  moist,  and  at 
length  perfectly  deliquescent ;  when  dissolved  in  water  they  exhibit  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  attract  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmospnere. 

The  compound  o{  glucose  and  limcj  2CaO+Ci2Hi20i2,is  formed  when 

J  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.  T.  66,  p.  140,  and  Compt.  rend.  T.  6,  p.  232. 
«  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  13,  S.  113. 
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a  solution  of  glucose  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  lime,  and  the  filtered 
fluid  treated  with  alcohol ;  it  forms  a  wLite  mass,  which  on  exposui^e  to 
the  atmoBphere  attracts  water  and  hecomes  transparent. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  combination  of  glucose  with  oxide  of  had  in 
definite  proportions ;  its  aqueous  iiolution  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of 
this  oxide ;  an  insoluble  compound  is  obtained  from  glucose  and  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  lead  treated  with  ammonia. 

The  combination  of  glucose  with  chloride  of  sodium^  Ci^Hj^O^j+SIIO 
-f  Ci^Hi^O^a-NaCl,  may  be  obtained  by  the  direct  mi^^tureof  the  solutions 
of  the  two  couBtituents  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  very  large, 
colorless,  four-sided,  double  pyramids.  These  crystals  are  hard,  casUy  ptd- 
verizable^of  1-5441  specific  gravity,  transparent,  unaffected  by  the  atmo- 
ephere,  of  a  sahne  and  sweetish  taatOj  soluble  in  3-685  parts  of  cold  water, 
und  difficult  of  solution  in  alcohoL  At  100°  the  powdered  crystals  begin 
to  cake  together,  and  lose  4g  of  water ;  when  rapidly  heated  to  120^  they 
melt  in  their  water  of  cryat  alii  station,  and  begin  to  become  brown  at 
4-160^.     The  crystals  contain  13*3g  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Preparation. — This  suear  is  not  only,  as  is  well  known,  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  may  be  formed  from  other  kinds 
of  sugar  and  from  carbo-hydrates  (starchy  wood-fibre,  &c,)  by  digestion 
with  dilute  acids;  hence  it  maybe  prepared  in  many  different  ways* 
On  the  large  scale  it  is  commonly  obtained  from  starch  ;  but  all  that 
concerns  us  her©  is  its  mode  of  preparation  from  diabetic  urine.  The 
following  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding.  Diabetic  urine  is  treated 
with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  excess  of  lead  removed  from  the  fil- 
tered fluid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  fluid  ia  then  evaporated,  and 
extracted  with  alcohol,  from  which  the  sugar  crystallizes  ;  but  sugar  thus 
obtained  always  contains  acetates.  In  order  to  obtain  the  sugar  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  evaporating  tlie  urine  to  nearly  the  thickness  of  a  syrup ; 
provided  it  has  not  been  too  powerfully  evaporated,  the  whole  reaiduej 
after  a  variable  time,  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  yellowish-white 
mass,  which  must  be  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  subsequently 
with  hot  spirit.  The  sugar  dissolved  in  the  latter  is  removed,  after  it 
hm  crystallized,  by  filtration,  while  the  spirit  is  submitted  to  evaporation, 
and  then  treated  with  a  little  water  in  order  to  facilitate  farther  crystal- 
lization. In  this  way  we  obtain  the  sugar  in  a  state  of  greater  purity 
than  by  the  ordinary  method. 

In  order  to  obtain  diabetic  sugar  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity^  I  pre- 
pared the  chloride  of  sodium  compound  by  saturating  the  4iqueous  solu- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  extract  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  by  repeated 
crystallization  obtained  it  in  perfectly  transparent  crystals,  which  I  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  cautiously  precipitated  with  sulphate  of  silver ;  the 
fluid  freed  by  filtration  from  the  chloride  of  silver  was  evaporated,  and 
the  sugar  was  obtained  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity  by  extraction  with 
alcohol;  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  this  fluid,  it  must  bo  crystal- 
lized from  distilled  water. 

Tests, — The  methods  of  testing  for  sugar  are  not  merely  of  import- 
ance in  enabling  the  physician  to  establish  his  diagnosis  in  cases  of  Dia- 
betes mellitus,  but  likewise  in  consecjuencc  of  the  physioloj^ical  relations 
of  sugar  to  the  general  metamorphosis  of  tissue.     Many  chemists 
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(amongst  whom  may  be  enumerated  Golding  Bird,*  Quirdner,*  Budge,* 
and  mjself^,^  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  most  accurate  methods 
of  discovering  sugar.  There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  Trom- 
mer's*  admirable  test  for  sugar ;  but  if  this  test  be  not  admitteo,  equal 
objections  may  be  advanced  against  all  the  reagents  employed  in  mineral 
chemistry ;  for  these  also  require  to  be  used  with  proper  care  and  cir- 
cumspection ;  the.  application  of  most  of  them  demanding^  more  precau* 
tion  and  skilful  manipulation  than  this  test.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
infallible  for  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  sugar  m  diabetic  urine  ; 
although  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  chemical  reagents  may  also  here 
fall  into  error.  In  true  Diabetes  mellitus,  the  urine  is  free  from  those 
substances  which  may  interfere  with  the  reaction  on  which  this  test  ia 
founded,  or  rather  from  the  judgment  we  form  regarding  this  reaction : 
diabetic  urine  presents  this  difference  from  other  saccharine  urine,  that 
the  former  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  gives  the  reaction  almost 
as  readily  as  a  pure  solution  of  erape-sugar  would  do,  even  when  there  is 
but  little  sugar  present,  whilst  the  more  normal  urine  in  which  sugar  is  a 
mere  incidental  constituent,  gives  a  less  distinct  reaction ;  and  the  latter 
moreover  precipitates  other  substances  with  the  suboxide  of  copper,  by 
which  the  color  of  the  precipitate  is  considerably  modified. 

The  Question  here  arises — ^what  precautionary  measures  ought  to  be 
observea  in  the  application  of  Trommer's  test  ? 

The  fluid  to  be  examined  is  treated  with  cauBtic  potashy  and  filtered  if 
necessary,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  too  great  a  precipitate ;  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash  is  productive  of  no  harm,  as  it  should  be  present  in 
more  than  suflScient  quantity  to  decompose  the  sulphate  of  copper;  the 
latter,  which  must  be  added  gradually,  and  in  a  diluted  state,  usually 

S'ves  rise  to  a  precipitate,  which  disappears  when  the  fluid  is  stirred ;  as 
e  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  copper  which  is  soluble  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  present,  very  little  sulphate  of  copper 
must  be  added  at  a  time,  if  we  suspect  that  only  a  little  sugar  is  present 
in  the  fluid.  On  allowing  the  azure  solution  thus  obtained  to  stand  for 
some  time,  there  is  usually  formed  a  more  pure  red  or  yellow  powder 
than  the  precipitate  which  is  at  once  thrown  down  on  boiling  the  fluid. 
Moreover,  very  prolonged  heating  is  improper,  for  there  are  several  sub- 
stances which  by  prolonged  boiling  separate  suboxide  of  copper  from 
alkaline  solutions  of  oxide  of  copper;  amongst  them  we  may  espe- 
cially name  the  albuminous  substances,  which  with  oxide  of  copper  and 
potash  yield  very  beautiful  azure-blue,  or  somewhat  violet  solutions,  and 
by  very  prolonged  boiling,  separate  a  little  suboxide  of  copper,  although 
without  the  aid  of  heat  they  have  not  this  property. 

If  a  specimen  of  urine  contain  very  little  sugar,  or  if  we  are  search- 
ing for  sugar  in  some  other  fluid,  it  is  advisable  to  extract  the  solid  resi- 
due with  alcohol,  to  dissolve  the  alcoholic  extract  in  water,  and  to  apply 
the  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper  to  this  solution.  By  proceeding  in 
this  manner  we  usually  obtain  the  reaction  in  its  most  cQstinct  manner. 

>  Monthly  Jonrnal  of  Medical  Science,  Vol.  4,  p.  423,  [and  «  Urinary  Deposito,"  8d 
Ed.  p.  862.— o.  I.  D.l 
'  Ibid.  p.  564.  s  Arch.  f.  physiolog.  Heilk.  Bd.  8,  S.  885. 

*  Schmidt'!  Jahrb.  Bd.  45,  S.  6-10.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  89,  S.  860. 
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If,  however,  we  are  seeking  for  very  small  quantities  of  sugar,  as  for  in- 
stance in  chyle,  blood,  or  in  the  egg,  we  must  neutralize  the  aqueous 
fluid,  previously  to  its  evaporation,  with  dilute  acetic  acid,  in  consequence 
of  the  solubility  of  albuminate  of  soda  or  of  casein  in  alcohol,  thus 
preventing  any  albuminous  body  from  remaining  in  solution.  If  the 
reaction  do  not  properly  manifest  itself  in  the  alcoholic  extract  thus 
obtained,  or  if.  we  would  carry  the  investigation  further,  we  must  preci- 
pitate the  sugar  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  dissolve  the  compound  of  sugar  and  potash  in  water,  and  now 
sppl^  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  if  only  a  trace  of  sugar  be  present,  we 
obtam  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  reaction. 

The  fermentationrtest  has  been  much  extolled  as  a  means  of  discover- 
iBg  sugar ;  but  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the  process  is 
very  tedious,  it  yields,  to  an  inexperienced  experimentalist  and  observer, 
far  less  certain  results  than  Trommer's  test.  On  adding  yeast  to  a 
fluid,  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  are  simply  dependent  on  the 
development  of  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid ;  if  this  development  of  gas 
from  a  fluid,  as,  for  instance,  from  diabetic  urine,  be  not  very  active 
after  the  addition  of  yeast,,  we  must  not  draw  any  conclusions  re- 
garding the  presence  of  sugar,  for  yeast  promotes  the  decomposition 
of  the  animal  fluids — a  process  which  is  often  accompanied  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  little  gas.  If,  however,  no  yeast  be  added  to  the  urine, 
but  we  wait  for  spontaneous  fermentation,  as  has  also  been  recommended, 
the  development  of  carbonic  acid  proceeds  very  slowly,  unless  an  ex- 
tremely large  quantity  of  sugar  be  present ;  moreover,  in  this  case,  there 
is  this  additional  difficulty  in  observing  the  formation  of  the  gas,  that  the 
0n^r  for  the  most  part  undergoes  the  lactic  and  not  the  vinous  fermen- 
tation. As  the  detection  of  the  alcohol,  which  is  formed  during  this 
process,  is  by  no  means  easy,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  formation 
of  the  yeast-fungus  (Torula  cerevisice)  as  a  characteristic  indication  of 

Fig.  17. 


Tomla  oerevisi»,  or  TeMt-fongui. 


vinous  fermentation.    For  those  who  arc  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope, and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  Torula,  this 
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13  unquestionably  an  easy  and  certain  test ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  when  normal  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  a  long  time, 
especially  at  a  high  temperature,  fungi  of  a  precisely  similar  shape  are 
formed  in  it,  probably^  for  the  most  part,  from  the  mncus.  These  fungi, 
which  are  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  deoom posit! on  of  sugar,  may 
exist  in  urine  fitill  preserving  a  decidedly  acid  reaction,  although  they 
more  frequently  occur  in  neutral  urine ;  the  individual  ceUs,  which  like 
the  yeast-cells  (JTorida  cerevm^B)^  contain  distinct  nuclei^  are  mostly 
about  one-half  (m  diameter)  smaller  than  the  true  yeast-cells  ;  but  mde- 
pendently  of  tne  circumstance  that  under  the  microscope  apparent 
magnitULles  afford  a  very  relative  criterion,  the  yeast-eelk  which  are  first 
and  spontaneously  formed,  are  always  much  smaller  than  those  which 
are  subsequently  produced  by  gemmation  from  previously  formed  yeast- 
fungi. 

A  very  good  meana  of  discovering  sugar,  and  of  determining  its  quan- 
tity with  considerable  accuracy  in  a  clear  solution,  is  afforded  by  Biot 
a?irf  SoleiV 9  polarizing  apparatuB;  its  expense  wiD,  however,  always 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  general  application. 

We  have  already  shown  {p.  118}  that  Pettenkctfer's  test  is  not  available 
for  the  detection  of  sugar- 
All  other  tests  which  were  formerly  employed  for  the  discovery  of 
sugar  (evaporation  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  treatment  with 
chromic  acid,  boiling  with  caustic  potash,  &c.)  are  open  to  so  many 
sources  of  fallacy,  aa  compared  with  the  methods  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, that  we  may  pass  them  over  in  ailence. 

The  test  proposed  by  Maumen©^  not  only  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
action with  glucose  and  the  other  true  sugars,  but  also  with  other  carbo- 
hydrates ;  for  on  heating  all  such  substances  to  100°,  after  the  applica- 
tion  of  chlorine  or  metallic  chlorides,  they  are  converted  into  glistening 
black  masses ;  this  happens  not  only  with  sugar,  but  with  woody  fibre, 
hemp,  linen,  cotton,  paper,  starch,  &c.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  method  is  open  to  many  fallacies,  from  the  accidental  presence  of 
shreds  of  paper,  dust,  kc^  If,  however,  we  had  to  deal  with  pure  sub- 
stances, we  might  certainly  recognize  very  small  quantities  of  sugar^  if, 
in  accordance  with  Maumcne's  directions,  we  moisten,  with  the  fluid  to 
be  investigated  and  then  heat  to  100^  a  pure  woollen  tissue  (merinoj 
which  had  been  previously  saturated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  ana 
afterwards  dried.  A  glistening  black  patch  is  formed  at  the  spot  that 
had  been  moistened- 

Trommer's  test  may  also  be  successfully  employed  in  the  qtmntita- 
tive  determinatmn  of  the  sugar  in  diabetic  urine  j  Bareswil,*  Falck,'  and 
Scharlau/  have  recommended  different  methods  of  applying  it  with  this 
view  ;  the  most  generally  applicable  one,  however,  is  that  of  Fehling/ 
As  a  test  he  uses  a  solution  of  40  grammes  of  crystallized  sulphate  of 
copper  in  160  grammes  of  water  ;  this  is  mixed  with  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  160  grammes  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  560  grammes  of  a 
solution  of  caustic-soda  {specific  gravity  ==^  142),  and  water  is  then  added 


1  CoQipt.  renil.  T.  30,  pp.  3U  et  4*7. 
<  Jtmrn.  dc  Pharm.  T,  6,  p.  301. 
*  Pie  Zuokerltariiriihr,  Berlin,  IS^d^ 


"  Oesterlen'B  Jabrb.  f  pr.  Hoilk.  Bd.  1,  S*  509. 
s  Areh.  f.  pLjB.  HeUk.  Ud.  7,  S.  64-78, 
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till  the  volume  of  the  fluid  at  +15^  amounts  to  1  litre.      llrSc.c.  of  a 

saccharine  solution  containing  5  grammes  of  dry  sugar  ( —  Cj^jIIi^Oij)  in 

a  litre,  are  necessary  to  cause  the  perfect  reduction  of  the  oxide  to  the 

suboxide  of  copper  in  10c*c.  of  the  test-fluid.     Hence  it  follows  that  100 

parts  of  oxide  of  copper  are  completely  reduced  to  the  state  of  suboxide  by 

45"25  parts  of  sugar,  or  10  atoms  of  oxide  of  copper  by  1  atom  of  sugar. 

In  order  to  determine  with  the  greatest  certainty  the  weight  of  the  sugar 

-from  the  volumetric  measurement,  and  to  render  the  errors  of  obser- 

it^ation  as  small  as  possible,  Fehling  recommends  that  the  urine  to  be 

lexaminod  for  sugar  should  be  diluted  with  water  to  10  or  20  times  its 

MTolume,  that  is  to  say,  that  50  grammes  of  urine  should  be  treated  with 

150  or  950  of  water :  lOc.e.  of  the  test-fluid  are  then  to  be  diluted  with 

ibout  40c*c*  of  water,  boiled,  and  so  much  of  the  diluted  urine  (which 

auit  be  kept  in  a  burette  or  graduated  tube  in  order  that  we  may  be 

Jable  to  estimate  the  quantity  used)  added  to  it,  as  to  effect  as  nearly  as 

|i|>ossible  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  sugar  and  of  the  oxide  of  cop- 

[per.     If  any  im decomposed  oxide  of  copper  be  contained  in  the  fluid 

Pftfter  the  removal  of  the  suboxide  by  filtration,  it  may  be  recognized  by 

'  the  blue  tintj  and  by  its  reaction  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen :  if,  on  the 

[other  hand,  too  much  crine  be  addedj  the  filtered  fluid  appears  yellow 

>om  the  action  of  the  caustic  alkali  on  the  sugar.    The  point  of  thorough 

Qutual  decomposition  is  easily  attained  by  a  few  repetitions  of  the  ex- 

[periment.     As  10  c.c*  of  the  test^fluid  require  0*0577  of  a  gramme  of 

_ir  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  copper  contained  in  tbem,  there 

[iDUSt  be  exactly  that  amount  of  sugar  in  the  quantity  of  urine  used  in 

jthe  experiment,  and  hence  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  any  given  quantity 

tof  urine  may  be  easily  calculated.     Moreover,  this  method  must  be 

I'fimployed  with  considerable  circumspection  in  order  to  yield  accurate 

[^results:  for  if  the  fluid  which  is  being  examined  contains  other  organic 

I'iiiub^tances^  which  can  either  combine  with  the  alkali  of  the  teat-fluid,  or 

I  can  decompose  oxide  of  copper  even  to  a  slight  degree,  either  the  alco- 

llol-extraet  of  the  fluid,  or  the  sugar-and-potash-compound,  must  bo  first 

Itxhibited  before  the  test  can  be  applied.     A  second  objection  to  this 

jiyrocedure  is,  that  we  cannot  keep  the  test-fluid  for  any  length  of  time, 

rmnd  that  we,  consequently,  ought  to  prepare  a  fresh  quantity  for  each 

tdetermination  of  sugar.     In  the  course  of  time  the  alkali  exerts  a  modi- 

ifying  action  on  the  tartaric  acid,  so  as  to  give  it  theproperty  of  reducing 

[ihe  oxide  of  copper  with  the  co-operation  of  heat,  and,  indeed,  even  in 

the  cold*     If  we  have  boiled  the  freshly  prepared  solution  with  the  great- 

[  est  care,  and  have  convinced  ourselves  that  no  suboxide  is  precipitated, 

we  stiU  find  that  after  a  week  a  little  of  the  suboxide  ia  separated  on 

boiling,  and  after  it  has  stood  for  a  longer  time,  a  similar  decomposition 

iusnes,  even  at  an  ordinary  temperature-     This  method  is,  however,  by 

BO  means  to  be  rejected  for  this  deficiency  :  but  at  the  same  time  we 

'  must  not  overlook  it. 

Those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  French  weights  and  measures 

may  prepare  Fehling*s  test  solution  as  follows ; — Dissolve  60  grains  of 

I  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper  in  fire  times  their  weight  of  distilled 

water,  and  add  to  it,  first,  a  concentrated  solution  of  268  grains  of  tar- 

tarate  of  potash,  and  then  a  solution  of  80  grains  of  hydrate  of  soda  in 
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one  ounce  of  distilled. water.  Put  the  solution  into  an  alkalimeter  tube, 
and  add  distilled  water  so  as  to  make  1000  grain-measures  of  the  liquor. 
This  solution  will  be  nearly  double  the  strength  of  that  made  according 
to  the  above  directions,  and  every  100  grain-measures  of  it  will  be  equi- 
valent to  1  grain  of  grape  sugar,     [g.  e.  d.] 

By  SoleiVs  polarizing  apparatus  the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  de- 
termined with  more  rapidity  than  by  the  preceding  method,  and  with 
equal  accuracy.  Many  precautions  are,  however,  requisite  in  its  appli- 
cation, as  has  been  especially  shown  by  Dubrunfaut,*  Clerget,*  and 
Lespiau.*  We  refer,  therefore,  to  their  communications  on  this  subject ; 
especially  as  Soleil's  apparatus,  in  so  far  as  its  application  to  saccharine 
urme  is  concerned,  is  still  deficient  in  many  respects. 

Fermentation  was  formerly  employed  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  fluids,  the  carbonic  acid  being  determined,  and  the  quantity  of 
sugar  calculated  from  it.  This  mode  of  determination  is  deficient  in 
accuracy,  in  the  first  place,  because  all  animal  fluids,  and  especially  the 
urine,  contain  free  carbonic  acid,  and,  secondly,  because  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  urine  are  simultaneously  decomposed  during  the  process  of 
fermentation,  and  also  yield  carbonic  acid.  This  method  serves,  however, 
very  well  for  approximate  and  comparative  determinations,  if  we  allow 
a  weighed  quantity  of  diabetic  urine  to  ferment  at  37°  in  Fresenius's* 
alkalimetrical  apparatus,  and,  as  in  alkalimetrical  processes,  determine 
the  carbonic  acid  by  the  loss  of  weight. 

This  is  the  best  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  sugar  for  ordi- 
nary medical  purposes,  Fehling's  method  bemg  applicable  rather  to  tech- 
nology than  to  clinical  medicine.  If  the  apparatus  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  about  48  hours  at  the  above-mentioned  temperature,  all  the  sugar 
will  have  been  converted  into  spirit ;  if  we  even  omit  to  remove  the  car- 
bonic acid  by  drawing  a  little  air  through  the  apparatus,  previously  to 
weighing,  we  shall  still  obtain  results  at  all  events  sufficiently  accurate 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — In  a  normal  condition  of  the  system  this  form  of  sugar 
may  always  be  recognized  in  the  primoe  vice^  especially  in  the  contents 
of  the  small  intestine  after  the  use  of  vegetable,  that  is  to  say,  of  amy- 
laceous and  saccharine  food.  We  shall  subsequently  see,  when  treating 
of  digestion,  that  it  is  principally  through  the  influence  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice  that  starch  is  gradually  converted,  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
into  sugar.  It  is  only  in  small  quantity  that  it  exists  in  the  contents  of 
the  small  intestine,  partly  because  the  change  effected  in  the  starch  pro* 
ceeds  very  gradually,  and  partly  because  the  sugar  which  is  formed  is 
very  rapidly  absorbed. 

Trommer*  was  the  first  who  detected  traces  of  sugar  in  the  chyle  ;  I 
have  several  times  most  distinctly  recognized  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  chyle  of  horses  which,  a  few  hours  before  they  were  killed,  had  taken 
either  pure  starch  or  strongly^  amylaceous  food. 

Sugar  undoubtedly  exists  in  the  Hood;  Magendie*  asserts  that  he 

1  Ann.  d.  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S4r.  T.  18,  p.  101. 

'  Compt.  rend.  T.  22,  p.  200,  and  pp.  266-260.  *  Ibid.  T.  26,  p.  806. 

^  Neue  Verfahrungsweisen  zur  Priifung  der  Soda,  &o.  Heidelb   1843. 

'  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pbarm.  Bd.  89,  S.  860.  •  Compt.  rend.  T.  80,  p.  191-102. 
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found  considerable  quantities  of  sugar,  together  with  dextrin,  in  the 
blood  of  a  dog,  which  for  several  days  had  been  fed  solely  on  boiled 
potatoes.  C.  Schmidt^  has  subsequently  shown  that  it  is  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  blood  of  oxen,  dogs,  cats,  and  men ;  and  P  have  since 
found  (almost  simultaneously  with  CI.  Bernard')  that  the  portal  blood 
contains  no  sugar,  or  only  traces  of  that  substance,  while  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins  is  very  rich  in  sugar.  Bernard  has  satisfied  himself  that 
the  sugar  in  the  vessels  near  the  heart  gradually  diminishes,  and  that 
only  very  little  can  be  found  in  the  arterial  blood. 

In  a  normal  state  it  is  probable  that  no  sugar  finds  its  way  into  the 
urine  ;  at  least  after  living  for  two  days  solely  on  fat  and  sugar,  I  was 
as  unsuccessful  in  the  search  for  sugar  in  mv  urine,  as  Magendie  had 
been  in  the  case  of  the  dog  in  whose  blood  he  found  sugar. 

It  is  only  seldom  that  we  meet  with  saccharine  urine  in  other  diseases 
than  diabetes.  Front  has  sometimes  found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  '^couty 
and  dyspeptic  persons,"  and  Budge^  in  "  abdominal  affections  and  hypo- 
chondriasis." P  once  met  with  sugar  in  the  urine  of  a  puerperal  woman, 
in  whom,  on  the  fifth  day  after  delivery,  the  secretion  of  milk  was  sud- 
denly suspended.  I  was  led  to  the  discovery  that  it  contained  sugar  by 
observing  the  formation  of  yeast-cells  in  it ;  the  sugar  only  continued 
in  the  urine  of  this  woman  for  four  days.  I  have  recently  found  sugar 
in  the  urine  of  a  man  suffering  from  a  very  well-marked  attack  of 
arthritis. 

Alvaro  Reynoso*  has  recently  believed  that  he  has  found  sugar  in  the 
nrine  in  various  bodily  conditions,  especially  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and 
hysteria ;  he  further  believes  that  sugar  is  constantly  to  be  found  in 
the  urine  after  narcotism  has  been  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  ether, 
also  in  pulmonary  affections,  and  after  the  employment  of  the  so-called 
hyposthenic  agents,  as  metallic  salts,  sulphate  of  quinine,  narcotic 
drugs,  &c. ;  Uhle,  who  has  had  opportunities  of  most  carefully  examin- 
ing the  urine  in  all  these  conditions  (for  the  most  part  under  my  own 
direct  superintendence),  has  never  been  able  to  confirm  any  one  of 
Beynoso's  observations. 

l^emard^  found  sugar  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  urine  of  the 
fcetus  of  the  cow  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  months,  and  in  that  of 
the  sheep  at  two  months. 

The  same  observer  also  found  sugar  in  the  fluids  of  the  amnios  and 
aUantois  of  the  calf,  lamb,  and  pig.  In  a  seven  months'  foetal  calf, 
sugar  was  found  in  the  urine ;  but  it  no  longer  existed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  fluids. 

Although  I  have  myself'  once  found  su^ar  in  the  saliva^  in  a  case  of 
acute  rheumatism,  in  which  spontaneous  salivation  ensued,  and  this  secre- 
tion was  discharged  in  great  abundance,  I  cannot  venture  to  conclude 
from  this  isolated  instance  that  sugar  ever  exists  in  the  saliva  of  non- 

>  Chankteristik  der  Gbolera  u.  s.  w.   1860,  S.  161-168. 

>  Ber.  d.  QeseUsch.  d.  Wiss.  xu  Leipzig.   1860,  Bd.  8,  S.  189-141. 

•  Arch.  gfo.  de  M4d.  T.  18,  p.  808.  «  Aroh.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  8,  8. 418. 

•  JahMb.  d.  pbyriol.  Ch.  1844,  S.  27. 

•  Compt.  rend.  T.  88,  p.  410-416,  p.  621,  and  T.  34,  p.  18. 

V  lUd.  YoL  80,  p.  817.  •  Jahreeb.  d.  Physiol.  Ch.  1844,  S.  20. 
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diabetic  persons,  since  in  this  case  it  is  possible  that  the  sugar  might  in 
some  way  have  accidentally  got  into  the  vessel  containing  the  saliva.  So 
many  heterogeneous  substances  find  their  way  into  the  saliva,  as  we  shall 
subsequently  see,  that  there  is  nothing  extravagant  in  the  assumption 
that  sugar  may  sometimes  occur  in  morbid  saliva.  Wright  places  a 
sweet  saliva  amongst  his  numerous  varieties ;  unfortunately,  however, 
he  did  not  proceed  to  ascertain  whether  the  sweetness  of  this  saliva  was 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  sugar,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  subjective 
sensation  of  the  patient. 

F.  L.  Winkler*  found  8  grains  of  sugar  in  two  softly-boiled  eggs, 
which  had  been  sat  upon  for  some  time,  and  whose  white  had  a  singu- 
larly sweet  taste.  I  have  recently  convinced  myself  that  small  quan- 
tities of  sugar  are  constantly  present  both  in  the  yolk  and  in  the  whiU 
of  fresh  eggs. 

I  may  remark  that  I  experimented  upon  80  eggs,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain evidence  of  the  existence  of  small  quantities  of  sugar.  I  have  re- 
peatedly, and  with  much  care,  repeated  Winkler's  experiment,  in  which 
he  found  so  large  a  quantity  of  sugar  (milk-sugar)  in  incubated  eggs, 
but,  I  cannot  confirm  his  statement.  I  examined  eggs  that  had  been  sat 
upon  for  8,  7,  and  15  days. 

Bernard  and  BarreswiP  have  found  sugar  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver 
even  of  animals  that  do  not  subsist  on  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food.' 
Bernard^  has  subsequently  taken  up  this  subject  much  more  fully,  while 
the  fact  that  sugar  exists  in  the  hepatic  tissue  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
firmed by  Frerichs,'  Baumert,*  and  myself.  The  amount  of  su^ar  in 
the  liver  is  much  more  considerable  in  many  mammals  and  birds  tnan  in 
reptiles,  while  in  the  liver  of  fishes  there  appears  to  be  no  sugar.  At  all 
events,  Bernard  found  no  trace  of  sugar  in  the  liver  either  .of  the  eel  op 
of  the  skate.     In  many  diseases  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  liver. 

Sugar  has  been  sought  for  in  all  the  fluids  in  cases  of  DiabeteBy  and 
has  been  so  generally  found  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  authorities 
on  the  subject.  It  has  been  found  not  merely  in  the  urine,  blood,  uid 
all  serous  fluids,  but  also  in  the  saliva,  in  vomited  matters,  in  the  solid 
excrements,  and  even  in  the  sweat. 

In  a  person  suffering  from  well-developed  diabetes,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time  perspired  very  freely  (a  combination  not  often  observed),  it 
was  only  in  the  sweat  that  I  failed  to  detect  sugar. 

In  examining  the  body  of  a  person  who  died  from  diabetes,  Bernard 
only  failed  in  detecting  sugar  in  the  following  organs,  viz.,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  the  pancreas  and  the  spleen. 

Origin. — The  origin  of  the  small  quantities  of  glucose  which  nor- 
mally occur  in  the  animal  fluids,  is  so  obvious,  as  hardly  to  require 
notice.  I  will  here  only  remark,  that  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  c<m- 
clusion  can  be  deduced  in  reference  to  the  metamorphosis  of  starch  or 

>  Buchn.  Report,  Bd.  42,  S.  46.  *  Compt  rend.  T.  27,  p.  614. 

'  [Experiments  conducted  in  the  Giessen  laboratory  haye  confirmed  this  statemeDt^ 
both  in  reference  to  the  livers  of  graminiTorous  and  carniTorous  animals.  Sea  Llebig 
and  Kopp's  Annual  Report,  &c.,  for  1847-8,  Vol.  2,  p.  176,  note  6.— a.  i.  D.] 

*  Compt.  rend.  T.  81,  p.  672-674. 

'  Handworterbuch  d.  Physiologie.   Bd.  8,  Abt  1,  S.  881. 

«  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.   Bd.  64,  S.  867-868. 
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dextrin  within  the  animal  organism  from  experimental  attempts  to  con- 
Yort  starch  into  sugar  by  means  of  saliva,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  renal 
tissue,  &c. ;  for  any  other  nitrogenous  substance  acts  just  as  efficiently, 
if  it  be  digested  for  a  sufficiently  lon^  time  with  water  and  starch-paste, 
in  converting  a  portion  of  the  latter  into  sugar.  The  actual  substance, 
which,  in  all  probability,  effects  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  is, 
ms  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  pancreatic  juice.  Magendie's  experi- 
ment,^ in  which  starch  was  converted  into  sugar  in  the  circulating  blood 
of  a  living  animal,  proves  little  in  relation  to  the  physiological  process, 
since  starch  does  not  normally  pass  into  the  blood.  We  shall  enter 
more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  digestion  of  starch,  and  of  the 
experiments  bearing  on  this  point  which  have  been  instituted  by  Bou- 
chardat  and  Sandras,  Jacubowitsch,  Strahl,  and  others,  in  a  future  part 
of  the  work. 

But  whence  originates  the  enormous  quantity  of  sugar  which,  in 
diabeteSy  is  often  discharged  with  the  urine  ?  While  no  one  can  doubt 
that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  all  events,  derived  from  vegetable  food, 
it  is  still  a  contested  question  whether  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  animal  body  may  not  also  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  sub- 
stance. Many  have  assumed  it  as  beyond  all  question  (Budge*),  that  in 
diabetes,  sugar  is  formed  from  protein,  but,  on  examining  the  grounds 
on  which  such  a  view  is  based,  we  find  that  the  facts  adduced  in  support 
of  them  are  of  a  very  doubtful  character.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  diabetic  patients,  living  on  a  highly  nitrogenous  diet,  dis- 
charge far  more  sugar  than  could  be  formed  from  the  sugar-yielding, 
non-nitrogenous  substances,  which  have  constituted  a  portion  of  their 
food ;  but  unfortunately  no  accurate  observations  on  this  point,  based  on 
numerical  results,  have  been  brought  forward ;  for,  although  Pfeuffer 
and  LSwig'  have  instituted  one  experiment  of  the  kind,  it  led  to  no  result. 
Moreover,  we  are  still  so  ignorant  regarding  the  internal  constitution  of 
albuminous  and  gelatinous  substances,  that  we  can  adduce  no  chemical 

{rounds  in  support  of  such  an  assumption.  Berzelius,^  founding  his 
ypothesis  on  the  fact  that  protein,  like  sugar,  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  formic  and  humic  acids,  and,  with  nitric  acid, 
yields  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids  (which,  however,  ha«  not  been  decisively 

Eoyed),  indicates  the  possibility  that  protein  (like  amy^dalin,  salicin, 
u),  may  contain  sugar,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  diabetic  sugar  may, 
therefore,  proceed  from  the  albuminous  substances.  The  supposition  is, 
also,  by  no  means  at  variance  with  the  admirable  investigations  of 
Guckelberger  on  the  products  of  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  animal 
tissues  by  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potash ;  since  by  this  means 
of  oxidation,  aldehyde'  is  developed  from  these  nitrogenous  matters, 
just  as  it  is  produced  from  milk-sugar  when  similarly  treated.  These 
facts,  however,  simply  indicate  the  possibility  that  sugar  may  be  formed 
from  the  protein-compounds ;  they  do  not  prove  that  it  is  so  formed ; 
Liebig^  merely  regards  it  as  '^  conceivable"  that  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
tissue,  sugar  may  be  produced  from  gelatinous  substances. 

>  Compt.  rend.  T.  80,  pp.  189-192. 

*  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  8,  S.  891.        3  Zeitsch.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  1,  8.  451. 

*  Jahresber.  Bd.  19,  8.  6/>5.  «  Add.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  64,  8.  99. 

*  Geiger*!  Pharm  Bd.  1,  8.  796. 
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Notwithstanding  the  numerous  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced 
by  physicians  regarding  the  reason  why,  in  diabetes,  the  sugar  does  not 
undergo  the  ordinary  change  in  the  organism,  we  are  still  utterly  igno- 
rant on  this  point.  As  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the  second 
volume,  in  our  observations  on  "  the  urine,"  it  will  suffice  if  we  here 
mention  the  following  facts,  which  may  subsequently  influence  our  judg- 
ment in  reference  to  this  matter. 

r  injected  two  drachms  of  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  water,  into  the 
veins  of  a  dog ;  the  dog,  who  had  lost  very  little  blood  during  the  opera- 
tion, drank  a  great  deal,  and  discharged  a  large  quantity  of  sweet- 
tasting  urine,  which  contained  unchanged  cane-sugar;  and  Kerstingf 
arrived  at  a  similar  result  with  other  kinds  of  sugar.  Bernard^  injected 
a  solution  of  cane-sugar  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  and  a  rabbit ;  the 
mine  of  the  animals  remained  acid,  and  contained  unchanged  cane- 
sugar  ;  but,  on  repeating  the  experiment  on  another  dog  and  rabbit  with 
a  solution  of  glucose,  he  failed  to  detect  this  substance  in  the  urine, 
which  had  now  become  alkaline. 

[The  admirable  experiments  and  observations  of  Dr.  Percy  on  this 
subject  are  apparently  unknown  to  Professor  Lehmann.  See  the 
"  Medical  Gazette,"  Vol.  32,  pp.  19,  591,  and  640.— G.  b.  d.] 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  these  few  experi- 
ments, it  would  be  that  in  diabetes  the  glucose  formed  from  the  vege- 
table substances  in  the  intestine  is  not,  as  in  the  normal  state,  meta- 
morphosed in  the  blood.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  in  graminivorous  animals,  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  salts  formed  by  organic  acids  and  the  alkalies  into 
carbonates,  but  from  Bernard's  experiment,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
alkalescence  were  dependent  on  other  relations  connected  with  the  nature 
of  the  vegetable  food :  at  all  events,  I  found  that,  when  for  two  entire 
days  I  took  nothing  but  sugar,  fat,  and  starch,  and  consequently  food 
devoid  of  nitrogen  and  free  from  alkalies,  my  urine  had  an  extremely 
weak  acid  reaction. 

More  accurate  investigations,  or  a  more  detailed  account  of  his  mode 
of  procedure  are  requisite,  before  we  can  form  an  opinion  regarding 
certain  experiments  performed  by  Bernard,*  or  can  attempt  to  explain 
them  on  physiological  grounds.  He  maintains,  that  he  has  found  sugar 
in  the  urine  and  the  blood,  after  irritating  one  definite  spot  in  the  base 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain.  This  experiment,  if  it  should 
receive  further  confirmation,  will  apparently  strengthen  Scharlau's 
hypothesis  that  diabetes  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  unless 
Bernard  associates  it  with  the  function  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves ;  for 
when  they  have  been  divided  he  has  also  found  sugar. 

t7i««.---Since  glucose,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  principallT 
formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  from  the  starch  of  the  vegetable  fooo, 
appears,  from  the  results  of  all  physiological  inquiries,  to  be  a  true 
element  of  nutrition  (see  "  Nutrition"),  the  question  that  remains  to  be 
considered  is — how  it  is  applied,  or  what  is  its  use  in  the  animal  organ- 

1  Jahresber.  d.  phys.  Gh.  1844,  S.  47.  >  Diss,  inaug.  med.     Lips.  1844. 

*  Compt  rend.  T.  22,  pp.  684-687. 

«  Ibid.  T.  28,  p.  898,  and  Aroh.  g4n.  de  M^d.  4  S6r.  T.  18. 
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ism  ?  It  belongs,  according  to  Liebig,  to  the  food  for  the  respiration ; 
and  if  wo  regard  it  purely  in  this  light,  its  object  is  easily  understood ; 
it  undergoes  a  process  of  combustion  by  combining  with  the  inspired 
oxygen,  its  final  products  being  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  tends  to 
support  the  animal  heat,  if  we  regard  this  as  an  independent  process. 
If,  however,  we  entirely  concur  in  this  new,  we  have  still  to  inquire 
whether  the  sugar  does  not  previously  undergo  other  changes  and  serve 
other  objects,  before  it  yields  carbonic  acid  and  water  as  the  final  pro- 
ducts of  its  combustion. 

It  must  excite  our  surprise  that  in  diabetes,  where,  in  reference  to  the 
respiration,  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  elements  of  food  appear  to 
be  entirely  lost,  the  respiration  and  the  animal  heat  are  so  well  sup- 
ported ;  for,  although  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  frequent  complication 
of  diabetes,  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case  ;  and  it  may  occur 
without  any  affection  of  the  lungs.  It  certainly  seems  very  remarkable 
that  such  a  mass  of  the  respiratory  food  can  be  lost  without  inducing 
anysymptom  of  a  disturbed  respiration  or  of  a  diminished  animal  heat. 

We  have  already  referred  (p.  230)  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  conversion 
of  sugar  in  the  intestinal  canal  into/a^,  and  shown  that  it  is  unsupported 
by  facts ;  but  we  do  not  deny  that  in  some  part  of  the  animal  body  (at  least 
under  certain  relations)  sugar  may  be  metamorphosed  into  fat.  More- 
over, we  are  still  so  ignorant  regarding  the  different  changes  which  the 
gagar  undergoes  in  the  blood,  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  consideration  of  questions  that  may  lead  us  on  the 
true  path  of  inquiry.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  probability  that 
the  lactic  acid  occurring  in  the  animal  body,  is  formed  from  sugar  (p. 
101) ;  under  special  relations  butyric  acid  may  also  be  produced  from  it 
(p.  64J.  The  alkalescence  of  the  urine  observed  by  Bernard  after  the 
injection  of  glucose,  would  almost  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sugar  in  the 
blood  is  converted  into  an  acid,  which,  combining  ^vith  the  alkali  of  the 
blood,  yields  carbonated  alkali  as  a  product  of  combustion,  which  passes 
into  the  urine  and  renders  it  alkaline.  This  experiment  undoubtedly 
shows  that  the  principal  metamorphosis  of  the  sugar  occurs  primarily  in 
the  blood,  and  not  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

That  the  su^ar  undergoes  vinous  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  canal 
is  a  view  that  is  now  entirely  rejected ;  for  the  yeast-corpuscles  which 
we  sometimes  find  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  and  which  might 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  such  a  fermentation,  may  take  their  origin  from 
the  food,  as,  for  instance,  from  bread. 

Does  the  sugar  take  any  part  in  the  formation  of  bile  ?  We  have 
already  attempted  (see  p.  120  and  p.  240)  to  show  the  probability  that 
the  bile  is  in  part  formed  from  fat,  and  that  cholic  acid  should  be 
re^l-ded  as  conjugated  oleic  acid  with  the  adjunct  CijHgO^.  Can  this 
mdjunct  take  its  origin  from  the  sugar  7 

Those  who  assume  that  sugar  exists  preformed  in  nitrogenous  animal 
substances,  whether  gelatinous  or  albuminous  (as  for  instance  it  does  in 
smygdalin),  need  feel  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  in  the  animal  body 
protein  is  primarily  formed  from  nitrogenous  matters  and  sugar.  In  the 
case  of  chitin,  however  (to  which  further  reference  will  be  made  in  a 
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future  page),  we  appear  rather  to  have  a  combination  of  vegetable  fibre 
inth  a  nitrogenous  substance. 

We  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  that  in  the  female  mammalia  the  milk- 
Bugar  is  derived  from  the  glucose,  but  by  what  means  this  change  is 
accomplished  is  a  point  on  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 


Milk-Sugar. — CioHgOg. 
Chemical  Eelatians. 

Properties. — This  substance  forms  white,  opaque,  overlying  prisms 
or  rhombohedra  containing  2  atoms  of  water,  is  hard,  craunches  between 
the  teeth,  has  a  very  faintly  sweet,  almost  floury  taste,  is  devoid  of  smell, 
dissolves  slowly  in  cold  but  more  readily  in  hot  water,  and  is  insoluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  aqueous  solution,  which  moreover  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the  right,  may  be  evapora- 
ted to  a  very  considerable  extent  without  any  separation  of  the  sugar  in 
ft  crystalline  form. 

When  heated,  milk-sugar  melts,  swells  up,  developes  a  sweetish  pungent 
odor,  and  bums  with  a  flame. 

Digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  acetic  or 
citric  acid,  it  becomes  converted  into  glucose ;  it  absorbs  large  quantities 
of  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ammoniacal  cases.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  mucic  acid  with  a  little  oxalic,  saccharic,  and  carbonic  acid; 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  it  yields  not  only  formic 
acid  but  aldehyde. 

In  contact  with  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies  it  becomes  converted  at  225^ 
into  oxalic  acid ;  boiled  with  dilute  alkalies  or  oxide  of  lead  and  water 
it  becomes  yellow  or  brown ;  at  50^  it  yields  several  compoimds  with 
oxide  of  lead.  It  reacts  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  glucose.  It  was  for  a  long  time  classed  among  the 
non-fermentable  kinds  of  sugar,  till  Schill*  and  Hess'  almost  simulta- 
neously remarked  that  milk-sugar  only  required  a  longer  period  in  order 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  vinous  fermentation  under  the  influence  of  yeast, 
sour  dough,  gelatin,  or  albumen.  H.  Ilose^  has  confirmed  Schill's 
observati(5ns,  that  the  formation  of  dextrin  must  precede  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation of  the  milk-sugar,  as  indeed  Payen  had  previously  observed 
in  reference  to  the  sugar  of  the  dahlia,  and  Rose  in  reference  to  cane- 
sugar.  Like  the  other  varieties  of  sugar,  it  can  undergo  lactic  and 
butyric  fermentation  when  the  necessary  ferments  are  added  to  it. 

Composition. — ^In  its  crystalline  state  milk-sugar  has  exactly  the  same 
empirical  formula  as  anhydrous  glucose,  so  that  it  therefore  contains 
equal  equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  But  as,  when 
warmed,  it  loses  11 '9 J  of  water,  that  is  to  say,  1  atom  of  water  to  5 
atoms  of  carbon,  its  formula  must  either =05H404  or  a  multiple  of  it. 
As  milk-sugar  cannot  be  combined  with  any  body  in  a  definite  proportion, 
its  true  atomic  weight  is  unknown.     Its  relation  to  nitric  acid,  with 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pbarm.  Bd.  81,  S.  152.  «  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  81,  8.  104. 

•  Ibid.    Bd.  62,  S.  208. 
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^■fPldclif  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  it  yieldB  muelc  acid,  sbow^  that 
^W8  constitution  must  iu  some  respects  be  diO'erent  from  that  of  the  other 
^Berm eatable  sugars. 

^ft  Preparation, — Milk-sugar  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  evaporat- 
^Hig  whey,  and  allowing  the  concentrated  fluid  to  stand  for  a  long  time 
^■fc  a  cool  place.  The  crystalline  incrustations  which  are  then  formed  are 
porified  by  rccrystallixation.  Simon  recommends  that  the  milk  should 
^Ue  evaporated  to  Jth  of  its  volume^  and  that  the  casein  should  be  pre- 
^B^pttated  by  alcohol ;  the  filtered  &mi  must  be  then  further  evaporated 
^wnd  treated  with  strong  alcohol ;  the  milk-sugar,  which  is  precipitated 
^^With  the  water-extract,  ia  then  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  dissolved  ia 

pure  water,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Hi    According  to  Haidlen  *  the  milk  should  be  boiled  with  Jth  its  weight 

^Pef  pulverized  gypsum,  which  coagulates  the  casein ;  the  filtered  fluid  is 

then  to  he  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  after  the  fat  has  been  removed  by 

^^fther^  tbe  milk-sugar  may  be  extracted  from  the  residue  by  boiling 

^  Icoholj  which  yields  it  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

Te^ts. — If  it  be  shown  by  Trommer^s  test  that  some  kind  of  sugar  is 
contained  in  the  alcoholic  extract  of  an  animal  fluid,  we  may  readily  dis- 
inguish  milk-sugar  from  other  kinds  of  sugar  (if  we  have  a  sufficient 
imount  of  material  to  examine),  by  its  difficult  solubility  in  alcohol,  by 
the  slowness  with  which  it  ferments  in  the  presence  of  yeast,  and  by  its 
property  of  yielding  the  insoluble  mucic  acid  when  boiled  with  nitric 
cid.  It  may  be  estimated  qxianiitatively  with  tolerable  accuracy  by 
iMdlen's  method  given  above ;  but  when  extreme  accuracy  is  required 
!  must  use  Barreswil's  or  Fehling's  test-fluid,  in  the  manner  described 
or  grape-sugar  (see  p<  254) ;  Poggiale  has  in  this  way  determined  the 
pgar  in  cows'  milk  by  a  test-fluid  (consisting  of  10  parts  of  cirystalUzed 
Iphate  of  copper,  10  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  30  of  caustic  potash,  and 
)0  of  distilled  water),  but  his  results  were  obviously  in  excess ;  for 
ilthough  he  attempted  to  remove  the  casein  previously  with  acetic  acid, 
portion  of  this  substance  must  have  remained  in  solution  and  co-ope- 
ited  with  the  sugar  in  decomposing  the  oxide  of  copper,  A  better 
method  of  proceeding  is  to  remove  the  casein  by  boiling  the  milk  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  calcium,  precipitating  any  excess  of 
the  earth  from  the  filtered  fluid  with  potash,  and  then  applying  Fehling'a 
test-fluid ;  while  perhaps  the  best  is  to  proceed  according  to  Haidlen*s 
plan,  and  then  to  apply  FehUng's  method  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
^MEulk-sugar  in  the  alcoholic  extract. 

^B  Oetsurrenre. — This  substance  appears  to  he  an  integral  constituent  of 
^Hhe  milk  of  all  mammalia*  In  woman's  milk  its  amount  ranges  from  3-2 
^Hd  6*24|  {Ft.  Simon,'  Haidlen,^  Cleram*);  in  cows*  milk  it  is  stated  to 
^■Eferage  from  3*4  to  4*3g  ;  but  by  an  improved  method  of  analysis  I  have 
^Slways  found  rather  a  larger  amount  of  sugar  in  good  cows'  milk;  but 
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*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u  Pham.  Bd.  45,  S.  275. 
»  Aaft,  d.  Ch.  u.  rhnrm.  Bd.  45,  S.  276, 


«  Frauetitnilch.  S.  35. 

*  Uandwcirterbuch.  d.  Phja.  Bd.  2.  S.  464.. 
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the  average  (  =  5-288)  assumed  by  Poegiale*  is  obviously  too  high;  in 
that  of  the  ass  it  constitutes  4*5g ;  in  tnat  of  the  mare,  8*78,  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  goat,  4-48,  and  in  that  of  the  sheep  4-28;  indeed,  it  was  even  found 
in  the  milk  of  a  he-goat  ^Schlossberger).*  Dumas  ^  thought  that  he 
had  ascertained  that  the  milk  of  bitches  restricted  entirely  to  an  animal 
diet  contained  no  milk-sugar,  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  by 
Bensch^  that  even  then  traces  of  milk-sugar  were  present;  its  quantity 
is  however  perceptibly  increased  under  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet. 

In  the  colostrum  Simon  found  78,  and  in  the  milk  six  days  after 
delivery  only  6-248  of  milk-sugar;  his  investigations  show  that  it  dimi- 
nishes according  to  the  length  of  time  after  delivery  at  which  it  is 
secreted,  and  that  neither  an  abundant  nor  an  inaufficient  diet  influences 
its  quantity,  although  differences  in  the  food  considerably  affect  the 
amount  of  butter.  The  observations  of  Donne,^  Meggenhofen,^  and 
Simon  ^  concur  in  showing  that  diseases^  especially  syphilis,  do  not 
modify  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  milk. 

Milk-sugar  has  been  sought  for  in  the  Hood  by  Mitscherlich,  and 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Though  Guillot 
and  Leblanc*  believe  that  they  have  discovered  milk-sugar  in  the  blood 
of  milch-cows. 

[Braconnot^  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  milk-sugar  exists 
in  the  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables. — G.  B.  d.] 

Origin. — The  positive  experiments  of  Dumas  and  Bensch,  which  prove 
that  the  amount  of  milk-sugar  increases  during  a  vegetable  diet,  give 
great  probability  to  the  opinion  that  this  substance  is  principally  formed 
from  glucose  or  from  the  starch  of  the  food;  but  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  aflSrmative  observations  of  Bensch,  the  question  whether  it 
may  not  also  be  formed  from  nitrogenous  matters,  must  for  the  present 
remain  undecided.  Where  and  by  what  means  this  conversion  of 
glucose  within  the  organism  occurs,  are  subjects  of  which  we  are  entirely 
ignorant. 

Uses. — No  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  milk-sugar  which  the 
infant  at  the  breast  receives  in  its  food  serves  the  same  purposes  in  the 
economy  that  starch  and  other  carbo-hydrates  serve  in  the  more  matured 
organism. 

Inosite. — CijHijOij. 

Properties. — This  variety  of  sugar  crystallizes  with  four  atoms  of 
water  m  colorless  clino-rectangular  prisms,  which  effloresce  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  lose  all  their  water  of  crystallization  at  100® 
or  in  vacuo ;  it  has  a  sweet  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  slightly 
in  strong  spirit,  and  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  crystal-- 
lizes  from  a  boiling  spirituous  solution  on  cooling  in  glistening  tablets 
somewhat  like  cholesterin ;  at  a  temperature  exceeding  210°  it  fuses 

>  Compt.  rend.  T.  28,  pp.  605-7.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  61,  8.  481. 

»  Compt.  rend.  T.  21,  ^p.  708-717.       *  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  61,  S.  221-227. 

*  Du  lait  et  en  particuuer  de  celoi  des  nourrices.    Paris,  1886. 

*  Diss,  inaug.  sist  indagationem  lactis  muliebris.     Francof.  a.  M.  1816. 

7  Die  Frauenmilch.  Berlin,  1888.  ^  Compt.  rend.  T.  81,  p.  586. 

*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  4  Ser.  T.  27,  p.  899. 
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into  a  clear  fluid,  and  at  a  still  higher  temperature  it  undergoes  decom- 
position in  the  same  manner  as  sugar.  It  undergoes  no  change  when 
evaporated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  boiled  with  caustic  potash. 
It  forms  a  blue  solution  with  sulphate  of  copper  and  potash  ;  but  there 
18  no  separation  of  suboxide  of  copper  either  on  prolonged  standing  or 
on  boiling ;  it  does  not  undergo  the  vinous  fermentation  with  vcast,  but 
in  the  presence  of  casein  or  flesh  it  enters  into  lactic  and  butjnc  fermen- 
tation. 

Composition. — Scherer,^  the  discoverer  of  this  substance,  has  found 
that  in  the  anhydrous  state  it  is  perfectly  isomeric  with  anhydrous 
grape-sugar. 

Preparation. — If  we  treat  the  muscular  juice  of  the  heart  of  the  ox  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  creatine  from  muscles,  and  if 
we  then  separate,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  baryta  from  the 
mother-liquid  decanted  from  the  creatine,  and  remove  the  volatile  acids 
by  evaporation  of  the  fluid  from  which  the  sulphate  of  baryta  has  been 
separated  by  filtration,  this  sugar,  together  with  sulphate  of  potash,  crys- 
tallizes from  the  remaining  acid  fluid  on  the  gradual  addition  of  strong 
alcohol.  The  crystals  of  inosite  may  be  readily  picked  out  and  sepa- 
rated from  those  of  sulphate  of  potash  after  the  mother-liquid  has  been 
removed  by  pressure,  or  the  separation  may  be  readily  efiected  by  boil- 
ing water,  in  which  inosite  is  more  soluble  than  sulphate  of  potash. 
Inosite  may  also  be  obtained,  according  to  Scherer,  without  previous 
distillation,  if  we  do  not  use  quite  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  throw  down 
tiie  whole  of  the  baryta.  On  now  shaking  the  solution  with  ether,  till 
the  liberated  acids  are  separated,  the  inosite  appears  in  beautiful  crystals 
on  the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol. 

Tests. — Scherer*  has  given  a  very  characteristic  reaction  for  inosite, 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  any  other  kind  of  sugar  or  carbo- 
Irydrate.  If  we  evaporate  a  solution  of  inosite,  or  a  mfxture  containing 
that  substance,  almost  to  dryness  on  platinum  foil,  treat  the  residue  with 
a  solution  of  ammonia  and  a  little  chloride  of  calcium,  and  then  carefully 
evaporate  to  dryness,  a  vivid  rose-red  tint  is  evolved,  which  allows  us  to 
recognize  even  l-50th  of  a  grain  of  inosite. 

Occurrence. — This  body  has  hitherto  been  only  found  in  the  flesh  of 
tiie  heart ;  Socoloff'  sought  in  vain  for  it  in  the  fluid  from  other  muscular 
Btmctores. 

Paramylon. — C12H10O10. 

Properties. — This  variety  of  starch  presents  itself  as  a  glistening 
white  granular  matter,  which,  when  freshly  precipitated  is  translucent, 
and  has  a  gelatinous  and  very  swollen  appearance :  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  dilute  acids ;  it  is  not  converted  into  sugar  either  by  dilute 
Bnlphuric  acid  or  by  diastase  ;  and  it  is  only  by  prolonged  boiling  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  that  it  yields  a  sweet  fermentable  substance. 
When  heated  to  200°  it  is  converted  into  a  gummy  substance,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol ;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  fuses  and 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  78,  S.  322. 

*  Verhandl.  d.  ph78.-med.  Ges.  zu  Warzborg.  Bd.  2,  S.  112. 

•  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  81.  8.  875. 
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bums  with  an  odor  resembling  that  of  sugar.  Paramylon  is  insoluble  in 
ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  from  which  it  may  be  again 
thrown  down  by  acids.     It  is  not  colored  blue  by  iodine. 

Composition. — This  body  was  discovered  and  analyzed  by  Gottlieb/ 
and  was  found  to  be  isomeric  with  conmion  starch : 

Carbon, 12  atoms,        .        •        •      44-44 

Hydrogen, 10       "  ...        618 

Oxygen, 10       ««  ...      49-88 

10000 

Preparation. — ^Paramylon  was  obtained  by  Gottlieb  from  the  bodies 
of  an  infusorium,  Euglena  viridis.  These  animalcules  after  being  freed 
as  much  as  possible  from  other  infusoria,  were  first  treated  with  ether 
and  spirit,  and  then  with  a  boiling  mixture  of  spirit  and  hydrochloric 
acid  in  order  to  remove  the  color ;  the  residue  was  mixed  with  water  and 
thrown  upon  a  cotton  filter  which  allowed  the  granules  of  paramylon  to 
pass,  but  retained  the  investing  membranes  of  the  animals.  The  sub- 
stance was  purified  by  solution  in  potash-ley,  and  precipitation  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Cellulose. — CiaHj^Oio. 

Properties. — In  its  purest  state  this  substance  forms  a  spongy  mass, 
insoluble  in  all  neutral  menstrua,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  alkaline 
solutions ;  it  is  convertible  into  dextrin  both  by  sulphuric  acid  and  by 
diastase. 

If  cellulose  be  treated  with  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  of  water,  it  swells  on  trituration  into  a  clear 
jelly,  which  at  first  is  stiff  but  gradually  becomes  quite  fluid  :  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water  or  alcohol  there  is  a  deposition  of  white  flakes  which  are 
insoluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  possess  the  remarkable 
property  of  being  colored  blue  by  iodine  like  starch  ;  they  differ,  how- 
ever, essentially  from  starch  in  this  respect,  that  the  iodine  may  be 
washed  out  with  water  and  the  blue  color  destroyed,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  starch.  This  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  cellulose  has  hence 
been  named  amyloid  ;  its  composition  has  been  found  to  correspond  with 
the  formula,  C^gH^iO^i.  This  substance  is  readily  soluble  in  sulphuric 
acid,  from  which  it  may  be  again  precipitated  unchanged  by  water  :  it 
dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  without  any  development  of  gas ;  but  on 
boiling  there  is  a  formation  of  oxalic  acid :  it  only  dissolves  with  diffi- 
culty m  hydrochloric  acid,  from  which  it  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia; 
moreover,  ammonia  does  not  dissolve  it.  It  swells  in  a  strong  solution 
of  potash,  and  dissolves  on  the  addition  of  water,  from  which  it  may  be 
again  thrown  down  by  acetic  acid.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  alkalies, 
cellulose  is  converted  into  a  substance  to  which  iodine  communicates  a 
dark  violet,  or  almost  black  color.  Rotten  potatoes  contain  a  ferment 
which  dissolves  and  destroys  the  cellulose,  but  in  no  way  affects  the 
starch. 

1  Ann.  d.  Gh.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  81,  S.  875. 
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The  formation  of  this  substance,  and  its  reaction  towards  iodine,  have 
been  employed  for  the  recognition  of  cellulose. 

If,  for  instance,  vegetable  tissues,  consisting  of  cellulose,  be  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  tincture  of  iodine,  they  assume  a  beautiful  blue 
color,  which,  however,  gradually  disappears  on  the  addition  of  water. 
Moreover,  chloride  of  zinc  converts  cellulose  first  into  a  matter  which  is 
colored  blue  by  iodine,  then  into  sugar,  and  lastly  into  a  humus-like 
Bubstance. 

Oompositian. — ^According  to  Mulder,  the  composition  of  this  substance 
ia  represented  by  the  formula  C24H21O21 ;  but  according  to  the  more 
recent  observations  of  Mitscherlich,^  it  is  perfectly  isomenc  with  starch. 

Occurrence. — ^Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  its  occurrence  in 
certain  of  the  lower  animals.  We  can  obtain  cellulose  in  its  purest  form 
from  the  pith  or  young  roots  of  the  elder  by  treating  them  with  various 
indifferent,  as  well  as  acid  and  alkaline  solutions,  in  order  to  remove  any 
adhering  soluble  matter.     Swedish  filtering  paper  is  pure  cellulose. 

A  carbo-hydrate  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  lower  classes  of 
animals  whose  composition  and  properties  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
tiie  vegetable  principle,  cellulose.  C.  Schmidt*  discovered  it  in  the 
mantle  of  PhaUusia  mammillaris,  one  of  the  moUusca  belonging  to  the 
Tnnicata ;  and  Lowig  and  Eolliker*  have  subsequently  recognized  it  in 
the  cartilaginous  capsule  of  the  simple  Ascidiac,  in  the  leathery  mantle 
of  the  Gynthiae,  and  in  the  outer  tube  of  the  Salpse.  The  relation  which 
this  substance  bears  to  chitin  as  well  as  to  the  animal  organism  generally, 
will  be  noticed  in  our  remarks  on  chitin. 


COLORING  MATTERS. 

Unfortunately,  even  less  is  known  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
animal  than  of  the  vegetable  pigments,  so  that  we  must  still  retain  the 
irrational  system  of  arranging  them  according  to  color. 

HiEMATiN. — C^R^lSfi^Ye. 

Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — ^This  substance  is  regarded  as  the  peculiar  red  pigment 
of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
whether  it  is  a  product  of  metamorphosis  of  the  true  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood,  or  whether  the  substance  prepared  by  us  only  bears  the  same 
sort  of  relation  to  that  which  exists  in  the  blood-corpuscles  as  coagulated 
albumen  bears  to  that  principle  in  its  fluid  state.     We  cannot  isolate  it 

1  Ber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Berlin.  1850,  S.  102-111. 

*  Za  vergl.  Physiol,  der  wirbellosen  Thiere.  1845.  S.  62  [or  Taylor's  Scientific 
Memoirs,  toI.  5,  p.  84.— o.  b.  d.] 

•  Ann.  de  Sdenc  Nat  8  86t.  T.  6,  pp.  198-282. 
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in  its  soluble  state  from  the  globulin  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  hence  we 
are  only  acquainted  with  it  in  its  coagulated  (and  essentially  modified) 
condition.  In  a  state  of  purity  it  occurs  as  a  dark-brown,  slightly 
lustrous  mass,  which,  on  trituration,  adheres  to  the  pestle ;  it  is  devoid 
of  taste  and  smell,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetate  of 
oxide  of  ethyl,  and  fatty  and  volatile  oils ;  Mulder,  however,  regards  it 
as  slightly  soluble  in  fatty  and  ethereal  oils. 

Haematin  dissolves  very  readily  in  weak  alcohol  to  which  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  forming  a  brown  solution,  which,  on 
saturation  with  an  alkali,  assumes  a  blood-red  color.  Watery  acidulated 
with  the  same  acids,  exerts  no  solvent  power  on  haematin,  and  conse- 
quently a  precipitation  is  induced  by  the  addition  of  water  to  alcoholic 
solutions  of  this  substance.  Concentrated  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  do  not  dissolve  haematin,  but  they  abstract  a  little  of  the  iron. 
After  trituration  with  sulphate  of  soda,  it  dissolves  for  the  most  part  in 
water.  Even  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkaliea  or  their  carbo- 
nates in  water  or  alcohol  dissolve  haematin  in  almost  every  proportion. 
A  potash-solution,  boiled  and  then  saturated  with  an  acid,  yields  a  form 
of  haematin  which  is  no  longer  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ammo- 
nia. The  potash-solution,  on  boiling,  assumes  first  a  dark  red,  and  sub- 
sequently a  green  tint.  The  ammoniacal  solution  gives  off  its  ammonia 
during  evaporation ;  moreover,  haematin  does  not  absorb  ammoniacal 
gas.  The  color  of  the  ammonia-solution  of  haematin  is  not  affected  by 
carbonic  acidj  oxt/geriy  or  nitric  oxide  ;  sulphurous  acid  gives  it  a  bright 
red  tint,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  makes  it  slightly  darker. 

Haematin  is  completely  precipitated  from  its  ammonia-solution  by  the 
Baits  of  oxide  of  silver ^  oflead^  and  of  copper  ;  if  the  solution  of  haematin 
in  alcohol,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  be.  boiled  with  oxide  of  lead, 
it  becomes  entirely  decolorized. 

When  heated  in  an  enclosed  space,  haematin  puffs  up,  and,  without 
melting,  yields  empyreumatic  ammoniacal  vapors  and  a  reddish-brown 
oil,  and  leaves  a  rather  small  porous  charcoal,  which  on  combustion 
yields  a  red  ash.  Phosphorus  and  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  may 
De  boiled  with  haematin  without  in  any  way  affecting  it. 

Treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  it  dissolves  into  a 
brown  fluid,  and  developes  nitrous  acid ;  when  boiled  with  this  acid  it  is 
entirely  destroyed. 

If  chlorine  be  allowed  to  act  on  haematin  mixed  with  water,  all  the 
iron  of  the  haematin  dissolves  as  perchloride  of  iron,  and  there  is  a  de- 
position of  white  flocculi,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  but  not 
in  water,  develope  a  little  chlorous  acid  when  dried  (at  100°),  and  then 
form  a  light  straw-colored  powder.  This  powder  is  unaffected  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a  reddish  solution ;  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  it  consists  of  chlorous  acid  and  haematin  freed  from  its 
iron.  If  chlorine  gas  be  passed  over  dry  haematin,  they  unite  and  form 
a  dark-^een  compound  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  exerts  no  action  on 
vegetable  colors,  is  unaffected  by  acids  and  alkalies,  but  which,  when 
warmed  with  hydrosulphate  ef  ammonia,  assumes  a  red  color. 

On  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  dry  haematin,  there  is 
formed  a  violet  mass,  which  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol,  com- 
municating to  those  fluids  a  red  color  and  an  acid  reaction. 
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If  hffimatin  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid  be  then  diluted  with  water, 
there  is  a  development  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron  is  taken  up  in  solution.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  the  whole 
of  the  iron,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  trace,  may  be  removed  from 
the  hsematin,  without  depriving  it  of  its  properties  and  without  altering 
its  elementary  composition,  as  far  as  the  relative  amounts  of  the  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  are  concerned. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mulder  and  van  Goudoever*  for  the  preparation  of 
luematin  free  from  or  poor  in  iron ;  Sanson  and  Scherer*  had,  however, 
previously  observed  that  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  could  extract  all 
the  iron  from  the  clot  or  the  residue  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  without 
affecting  its  dark-brown  color. 

Composition. — Mulder^  has  calculated,  from  his  analyses,  the  formula 
we  have  given  for  hsematin,  according  to  which  it  contains : 

Carbon, 44  atoms,        .        .  .  66-847 

Hydrogen, 22      «...  .  6-445 

Nitrogen, 8      «...  .  10-896 

Oxygen, 6     "...  .  11-881 

Inm, 1      "...  .  6-981 

100  000 

Mulder's  analyses  of  hsematin  free  from  iron  coincide  with  the  for- 
mula C^BJSfi^.  From  the  chloride  of  haematin  Mulder  calculates 
that  the  atomic  weight  of  hsematin  is  5175. 

Chloride  of  hcematin,  formed  from  dry  chlorine  gas  and  hsematin, 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  haematin,  and  6  equivalents  of  chlorine ;  how 
this  combination  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed,  is  a  point  on  which  at 
present  we  can  offer  no  conjecture.  The  compound  obtained  from  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  hsematin  consists,  according  to  Mulder,  of  2 
equivalents  of  hsematin  and  3  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  on  ex- 
posing this  substance  to  a  heat  of  100^,  it  loses  half  its  acid,  and  then 
consists  of  4  atoms  of  hsematin  and  3  atoms  of  acid.  In  the  combinations 
of  h»matin  with  metals  it  appears  from  an  experiment  of  Mulder's  that 
1  atom  of  hsematin  is  combined  with  1  atom  of  base. 

The  question — in  what  condition  does  the  iron  exist  in  the  blood,  or 
on  what  iron-compound  is  its  red  color  dependent  ?  is  one  that  has  long 
engaged  the  attention  of  chemists  and  physiologists.  Without  consi- 
dering that,  with  an  equal  right  we  might  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
color  of  indigo,  carmine,  or  peroxide  of  iron,  it  was  universally  believed 
that  the  blood's  color  must  depend  on  the  last-named  substance,  and  con- 
sequently, all  experiments  on  the  subject  were  instituted  with  the  view  of 
ascMtaining  in  what  state  of  combination  the  peroxide  of  iron  lay  con- 
cealed. It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  notice  the  different  views 
r^arding  the  combinations  in  which  the  peroxide  of  iron  has  been  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  blood.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  all  notice  of 
the  circumstance,  that  a  discovery  of  Engelhardt's  showed  the  fallacy  of 
these  views,  for  he  ascertained  that  the  iron  of  the  blood  might  be  pre- 

■  Joora.  f.  pfr.  Ch.  Bd.  825,  S.  186,  ff.  >  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  40,  S.  80. 

*  Joorn.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  28,  8.  840. 
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cipitated  by  alkalies  and  liver  of  solphur,  if  chlorine  gas  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  for  some  time,  passed  through  the  blood ;  and  this  led  him 
to  the  somewhat  illogical  conclusion  that  the  iron  could  not  be  oxidized, 
but  must  exist  in  a  metallic  state  in  the  blood ;  for  Rose's  discovery  that 
the  precipitation  of  peroxide  of  iron  and  other  metallic  oxides  may  be 
prevented  by  all  the  non-volatile  organic  acids,  shows  that  notwith- 
standing Engelhardt's  experiment,  the  iron  may  be  contained  in  the 
blood  in  the  state  of  peroxide.  Finally,  Lecanu  discovered  the  true 
coloring  matter  of.  the  blood,  the  haematin ;  and  as  almost  all  the  iron  of 
the  blood  is  contained  in  this  substance,  attempts  were  again  made  to 
refer  the  color  of  this  pigment  to  peroxide  of  iron.  But  we  know,  from 
the  experiments  of  Scherer,  Sanson,  and  Mulder,  that  the  iron  must  be 
contained  in  some  other  combination  than  in  direct  combination  with 
oxygen,  and  that  the  iron  may  be  abstracted  from  the  red  blood*pigment 
without  a£fecting  its  color.  That  the  iron  is  directly  combined  with  the 
group  of  atoms  constituting  haematin,  is  not  a  probable  view ;  at  present, 
however,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  facts  throwing  any  additional  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  iron-compound. 

The  white  body  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  water  on  hsema- 
tin,  was  found  by  Mulder  to  be  devoid  of  iron,  and  to  be  composed  in 
accordance  with  the  formula,  C44H22N3O5+6CIOJ. 

Preparation. — We  treat  blood  with  about  eight  times  its  volume  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  sodium,  filter  it,  and  wash  the 
residue  on  the  filter  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  the  same  saline  solu- 
tion ;  the  residue  thus  almost  completely  freed  from  serum,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  mass  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  coagu- 
lated by  the  application  of  heat ;  the  washed,  dried,  and  finely  triturated 
coagulum  is  now  boiled  with  spirit  containing  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  fluid 
passes  through  a  filter  in  a  decolorized  state.  This  filtered  fluid,  which 
m  the  mass  presents  a  brownish-red  tint,  after  being  saturated  with  am- 
monia, deposits  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  a  little  globulin ;  these  being 
removed  by  filtration,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  solid  resi- 
due is  extracted  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  in  order  to  effect  the 
complete  removal  of  any  adhering  globulin,  is  again  dissolved  in  spirit 
containing  ammonia;  the  solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  extracted  with  water. 

Tests, — If  from  any  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  blood  we  wbh  to 
examine  a  fluid  for  haematin,  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  employ  the  mi- 
croscope, and  by  its  means  to  endeavor  to  detect  blood-corpuscles,  or 
their  fragments.  It  only  rarely  happens,  in  certain  exudations  or  satu- 
rated masses  in  which  blood-corpuscles  are  no  longer  present,  that  we 
can  with  certainty  recognize  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood,  since  its 
quantity  is  so  small,  that  we  can  scarcely  obtain  enough,  by  the  methods 
we  have  given,  to  apply  any  tests  to  it. 

That  the  hcematoidin  discovered,  or  at  least  first  accurately  investi- 
gated by  Virchow'  (the  same  substance  which  has  also  been  named  aran- 
those),  is  not  perfectly  identical  with  haematin  is  obvious  from  Virchow's 
experiments  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  this  substance  in  sanguineus  extra- 
vasations, whose  metamorphoses  have  been  most  admirably  traced  out 
1  Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat  u.  8.  w.  Bd.  1,  S.  888-445. 
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Vjr  Zwicky,  Bruch,  and  Virchow,  denotes  as  decidedly  as  chemical  expe- 
riments could  do,  that  it  is  formed  from  haematin ;  moreover,  several  of 
its  properties  indicate  its  close  affinity  with  the  last-named  suhstance. 

Mctmatoidin  occurs  in  an  amorphous  condition  in  granules,  globules, 
and  jagged  masses,  as  well  as  in  perfectly  formed  crystals  of  the  mono- 
dinometric  system ;  these  latter  are  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  not  unlike 
erystals  of  gypsum,  but  frequently  are  almost  perfect  rhombohedra ;  they 
are  strongly  refractive  and  transparent,  are  of  a  yellowish-red,  red,  or 
mby  color,  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  dilute 
mineral  acids,  and  alkalies.  I  have  sometimes  seen  the  smaller  and  less 
deeply  colored  crystals  dissolve  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  or 
ammonia,  and  be  again  precipitated  by  neutralization  of  the  fluid  ;  this 
is,  however,  not  invariably  the  case.  Virchow  has  very  carefully  exa- 
mined the  behavior  of  this  body  with  concentrated  alkalies  and  mineral 
acids ;  these  agents,  however,  do  not  act  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
on  all  specimens  of  this  pigment ;  on  the  addition  of  hydrate  of  potash, 
a  fiery  red  tint  is  developed,  the  mass  becomes  gradually  loosened  in  its 
texture,  and  becomes  disintegrated  into  red  granules  which  at  length 
dissolve ;  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  the  substance  is,  however,  not  again 
precipitated.  When  a  concentrated  mineral  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  for 
example,  acts  on  it,  it  causes  the  sharp  outlines  of  the  crystals  to  dis- 
appear ;  and  the  color  of  the  roundish  fragments,  after  first  becoming 
brownish-red,  passes  through  successive  shades  of  green,  blue,  and  rose- 
tint,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  a  dirty  yellow.  Iron  may  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  be  detected  in  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  decomposed 
hsematoidin. 

Hsematoidin  may  always  be  found  in  the  sanguineous  extravasations 
occurring  in  consequence  of  the  bursting  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  at  the 
periods  of  menstruation  or  conception,  and  frequently  occurs  in  old  ex- 
travasations in  the  brain,  in  obliterated  veins,  haemorrhagic  infarctus  of 
the'spleen,  in  subcutaneous  sugillations,  and  in  purulent  abscess  of  the 
extremities  (Virchow).  It  appears  from  Virchow's  observations  that 
these  crystals  may  form  from  seventeen  to  twenty  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  extravasation.  Kblliker^  has  observed  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals of  this  nature  within  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  certain  fishes ; 
these  crystals  were,  however,  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  potash,  and  nitric 
acid. 

Although  every  care  and  precaution  have  been  taken,  both  Virchow 
and  I  have  failed  in  obtaining  these  crystals  of  modified  hsematin  either 
from  solutions  of  blood  or  of  haematin  itself;  but  yet  those  who  still 
assign  an  important  part  in  the  animal  body  to  vital  forces,  must  grant 
that  under  the  necessary  conditions,  haematoidin  may  be  produced  out  of 
the  body  from  haematin,  since  this  kind  of  metamorphosis  occurring  in 
extravasations  in  all  respects  exhibits  the  character  of  a  disintegration, 
tiliat  IS  to  say,  of  a  purely  physical  and  chemical  process.  Moreover, 
Kolliker's  ooservation  gives  us  room  to  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
obtain  crystallizable  haematin  or  haematoidin  from  the  blood  of  the  lower 
animals — ^fishes,  for  example,-^so  as  to  submit  it  to  an  accurate  chemical 
examination. 

I  Zeitschr.  f.  wiss.  Zoologie,  Bd.  1,  S.  266. 
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Physiological  RelcUions, 


Occurrence. — Hsematin  has  hitherto  only  been  found  in  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  higher  animals.  Intimately  united  with  globulin,  it 
forms  the  viscid,  fluid  contents  of  the  colored  blood-cells. 

Berzelius  found  0*388  of  metallic  iron  in  the  dried  blood-corpuscles  of 
man  or  the  ox ;  now  as  Mulder  has  found  6-64g  of  iron  in  haematin,  a 
simple  calculation  shows  that  in  the  blood-corpuscles  there  are  contained 
6*72g  of  haematin,  independently  of  fat,  globulin,  salts,  and  biliary 
matter :  hence,  in  fresh  blood  in  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  on  an 
average  =  12-8g,  there  would  be  contained  0'732g  of  hsematin.  If  we 
calculate  from  Becquerel's  results,  according  to  which  1000  parts  of 
blood  contain  0*565  parts  of  iron  and  141*1  of  blood-corpuscles,  we 
obtain  f,  very  similar  result,  namely,  that  100  parts  of  blood-corpuscles 
contain  6*02  of  hsematin.  It  is  obvious  that  such  calculations  can  only 
lead  to  approximate  results ;  attempts  have  certainly  been  made  to  effect 
a  direct  determination  of  the  amount  of  hsematin  in  the  blood ;  but  the 
method  of  separating  it  is  as  yet  too  uncertain  to  admit  of  our  placing 
much  reliance  on  the  numbers  which  have  been  obtained.  The  amount 
found  in  the  blood  by  Lecanu,  namely  0*227^,  was  obviously  too  small, 
while  Simon's  number,  0-718J,  approximates  closely  to  the  calculated 
quantity. 

By  treating  defibrinated  calves'  blood  with  chloride  of  sodium,  Schmidt 
obtained  the  corpuscles  in  a  state  of  purity;  and  after  incineration, 
found  in  them  1*179S  of  peroxide  of  iron,  hence  (according  to  Mulder's 
analysis  of  haematin)  they  would  contain  12*418  of  this  ingredient ;  in 
repeating  Schmidt's  experiment  with  ox-blood  I  obtained  9*076  and 
10*94j  of  peroxide  of  iron — results  which  corresponded  tolerably  well 
with  that  which  he  found.  The  great  difference  which  presents  itself 
between  these  results  of  direct  experiment,  and  the  results  of  pre- 
indicated  calculations,  admits  of  an  easy  explanation ;  in  the  latter  CBse, 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  calculated  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  their 
true  constitution  in  the  blood,  while  in  our  experiments,  the  process  by 
which  we  purify  the  blood-corpuscles — ^their  treatment  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  or  sulphate  of  soda — abstracts  from  them  a  portion 
of  their  globulin,  and  all  the  soluble  salts;  when  treated  with  saline 
solutions,  the  corpuscles  lose,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  endosmosis, 
not  only  water,  but  also  a  part  of  their  soluble  globulin ;  while  the  treat- 
ment of  the  coagulated  corpuscles  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  abstracts 
from  them  all  soluble  salts,  and  the  fat,  which  in  itself  amounts,  accord- 
ing to  my  investigations,  to  at  least  2  j. 

The  ratio  of  the  haematin  to  the  blood  varies  in  diseasea  for  the  most 
part  with  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  whether  the  ratio  of 
the  haematin  to  the  globulin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  be  constant,  or  whe- 
ther the  haematin  be  liable  to  greater  variations  than  the  globulin,  are 
questions  which  in  the  present  state  of  organic  analysis  it  is  impossible 
to  answer. 

Origin. — There  is  nothing  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  haematin 
which  throws  any  light  on  the  mode  of  its  formation ;  we  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  directly  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  food  or  from 
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the  products  of  metamorphosis  of  e£fete  tissue ;  and  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge  regarding  the  part  of  the  organism  in  which  it  is  produced. 
The  chyle  certainly  contains  iron,  and  hsematin  exists  in  the  thoracic 
duct ;  but  iron  is  not  hsematin,  and  the  small  quantity  of  the  last-named 
sabetance  may  have  passed  from  the  blood  through  the  mesenteric  glands 
into  the  chyle,  or  may  have  arisen  from  the  blood-corpuscles  whicn  have 
passed  with  the  splenic  lymph  into  the  chyle.  If  the  formation  of 
wmatin  took  place  in  the  chyle  it  would  not  be  after  prolonged  fasting 
that  we  should  find  it  richest  in  this  substance.  Chemistry,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  affords  us  no  assistance  in  reference  to  the  formatioif 
of  this  body ;  we  must,  therefore,  at  present,  confine  our  attention  to 
physiological  facts,  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  safe  starting-point  for 
norther  chemical  inquiries. 

Most  physiologists  of  the  present  day  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  developed  from  the  colorless  ones ;  but  whether 
they  regard  the  former  as  nuclei  of  the  latter,  or  as  independent  cells 
produced  from  them — whether  they  adopt  the  views  of  H.  Miiller,*  of 
uerlach,'  or  of  KoUiker^ — they  must  in  any  case  admit  that  the  red 
pigment  of  the  blood  is  primarily  formed  within  the  enveloping  mem- 
Drane  of  the  cell.  Further,  physiological  inquiry  demonstrates,  almost 
bevond  a  doubt,  that  the  blood-pigment  is  first  formed  in  the  perfected 
cells,  and,  moreover,  affords  us  some  indication,  however  indistinct,  of 
tiie  source  from  whence  this  pigment  may  possibly  have  been  produced. 
Na49se,  Hiinefeld,  and  others,  have  proved  that  the  granular  matter 
visible  in  many  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles  is  merely  fat ;  indeed  in 
the  yolk-cells,  in  the  young  blood-corpuscles  of  the  amphibia  [in  their 
embryonic  state]  we  find  not  only  roundish  but  also  angular  granules 
Bolnble  in  ether,  which  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  stearin.  Henle 
and  H.  Mliller  refer  the  primary  origin  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles 
to  the  fat  which  is  recognizable  as  a  fine  granular  (almost  cloudy)  matter 
in  ike  minutest  lacteals.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  fat  stands 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  functions  of  the  liver ;  the  beautiful  investi- 

Stions  of  E.  H.  Weber  and  Kollikcr  have,  however,  now  demonstrated 
Bit  large  quantities  of  blood-corpuscles  are  always  formed  in  the  liver 
in  the  foetal  state,  and  during  the  hibernation  of  certain  animals,  and 
therefore  at  periods  when  this  organ  secretes  little  or  no  bile,  but  when 
&t  is  accumulated  in  it. 

MoreoTer,  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  development  of  the 
chick  within  the  egg  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  fat  takes  a  part  in 
the  formation  of  hsematin ;  and  if  physiological  facts  can  be  adduced  in 
favor  of  this  hypothesis,  there  are  at  all  events  no  chemical  objections 
to  iL  As  it  is  obvious  that  the  coloring  matter  can  only  be  formed 
when  there  is  free  access  of  oxygen,  namely  in  the  vessels,  and  as  the 
oxygen  doubtless  contributes  materially  to  its  production,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  it  is  formed  from  protein,  which  is  a  substance  rich  in  oxy- 

£5n,  or  from  sugar ;  hence  there  is  hardly  any  other  substance  than  the 
t  from  which  a  process  of  oxidation  could  yield  hiematin. 
Our  present  assumption  of  the  formation  of  hsomatin  from  fat  is  to  be 

i'z«it8e1ir.  t  rat.  Med.  Bd.  8,  S.  204-278.  « Ibid.  Bd.  7,  S.  70-90. 

•  Ibid.  Bd.  4,  &  112-100. 
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regarded  merely  as  an  hypothesis  basDd  on  one  or  two  plijsiological 
factflj  Tvhieh  may  possibly  admit  of  a  very  different  interpretation ;  it  is 
only  intended  to  serve  as  a  means  of  directing  our  attention  in  a  definite 
direction  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

Uses. — The  constant  occurrence  of  k^^matin  in  the  blood-corpnseles 
indicates  that  this  body  takes  an  important  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  animal  tissues-  All  sorts  of  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  regard- 
ing its  function  in  the  blood,  and  it  has  been  especially  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  the  process  of  respiration.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  consider  any  hypothesis,  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  whether  the  hcematin  in  ciuestion  actually  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  true  pigment  of  the  blood  as  coagulated  to  non-coagulated 
albumen,  or  whether  artificially  prepared  hrematin  is  altogether  a  pro- 
duct of  decomposition  of  the  actual  pigment.  If  hrematin  has  the  same 
composition  as  that  which  we  prepare  artificially,  and  if  the  only  dif- 
ference be  that  it  exists  in  a  soluble  form  in  the  blood- corpuscles^  there  is 
at  once  an  end  to  all  those  very  imaginative  hypotheses  which  assume 
that  the  iron  takes  a  great  share  In  the  process  of  respiration,  and  that 
it  is  the  conveyer  of  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

The  experiments  of  Bruch*  on  the  action  of  gases  on  the  color  of  the 
blood,  and  the  observations  of  Harless,^  regarding  the  gradual  destruc- 
tion of  the  corpuscles  of  frogs*  blood,  certainly  indicate  that  there  is  a 
chemical  action  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  their  contents  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  inspired  oxygen  on  the  other,  in  which  action  the 
haamatin  doubtless  participates. 

The  observations  of  Hannover/ which  show  that  persons  whose  blood  is 
very  deficient  in  red  corpuscles  (chlorotic  persons)  exhale  as  much  car* 
bonic  acid  as  healthy  persons,  seem  on  the  other  hand  to  contra-indicate 
a  direct  relation  between  the  blood-eorpuscles  or  blood-pigment,  and 
oxidation  in  the  blood.  We  mustj  therefore,  give  up  for  the  present  all 
attempts  at  understanding  the  function  of  the  blood-pigment. 

The  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  hcematin  when  the  blood- 
corpuscles  and  their  contents  undergo  disintegration,  is  one  which  for  a 
long  time  was  enshrouded  in  perfect  obscurity,  but  on  which  some  light 
has  now  been  thrown  by  Virchow  s  admirable  investigations  on  ba&ma- 
toidin.  The  occurrence,  in  a  crystalline  form,  of  this  substance,  which 
is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the  blood-pigment,  and  its  diiferent  behavior 
towards  the  same  reagents,  indicate  that,  notwithstanding  its  crystalline 
arrangement,  it  continues  to  undergo  changes  which  give  rise  to  a  sub- 
stance perfectly  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  bile-pigment  or  melaDin* 
Although  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  satisfactorily  settled,  Virchow 
was  the  first  who  by  his  pathologico-histological  and  chemical  investiga- 
tions prominently  brought  forward  definite  facta  which  have  afforded  the 
first  solid  groundwork  for  the  hypothesis  which  was  long  since  pro- 
pounded, that  hosmatin  might  be  transformed  into  cholepyrrhin. 

In  reference  to  this  point  we  would  specially  direct  attention  to  Yir* 

»  Zmtaohr.  f.  rat.  Sled.  Bd.  3,  S.  SOB. 

*  Ueber  den  Emfluas  der  Gase  nuf  dh  Blutkorperfihon  ?on  Ran  a  tem|KjT,  JBrlaugon, 

^  D«  quail  tit  ate  acidl  carboaioi  &b  haiainc  eano  et  i^grato  eibakti.  ITtittaiiB,  1845. 
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chow's  ingenious  treatise,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  strengthen  tho  view 
regarding  this  metaTnorphosis  bj  means  of  a  simple  induction  haaed  on 
direct  observation.  It  has  unfortunately  hitherto  been  found  impossible 
to  separate  hsematoidin  in  so  pure  a  state  and  in  sufficient  quantities  as 
to  admit  of  its  being  subjected  to  a  rigid  chemical  investigation.  From 
Virchow*s  investigations  it  is,  however,  apparent  that  the  physician  must 
also  lend  his  help  for  the  advancement  of  pathological  and  physiological 
chemistry;  for  without  the  aid  of  pathological  liistology, — without  a 
judicious  application  of  the  microscope^ — the  cbeoiist  could  not  have 
succeeded  in  discovering  htematoidin  any  more  than  in  detecting  oxalate 
of  lime  in  normal  nrinc ;  without  snch  aid  the  cbemist  could  never  have 
conceived  an  idea  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  pigments  in  the  animal 
body*  As  long  as  the  physician  contents  himself  with  borrowing  mere 
hypotheses  from  chemists,  without  being  himself  practically  familiar 

Lwith  chemical  science,  he  can  never  hope  to  gain  the  advantages  which 
'   is  capable  of  affording;  in  this  respect  he  resembles  the  agricnltnrist, 

Iwho  can  never  expect  to  raise  his  pursuit  to  the  dignity  of  a  science 
[itil  he  has  learned  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
chemistry. 

Melanin, 

Chemical  Melaiiom* 

Properties, — Melanin  forms  either  a  blacky  cohesive  mass^  or  a  black- 
fiBh-brown  powder ;  it  is  devoid  of  smell  and  taate  ;  when  stirred  in 
[water  it  continues  to  float  for  some  time,  but  is  insoluble  both  in  water 
and  in  alcoholj  in  etherj  in  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  in  concentrated  acetic 
licid ;  it  dissolves,  after  prolonged  digestion,  in  a  dilnte  solution  of  potash^ 
"rom  which  it  is  again  precipitated  with  a  light-brown  color  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  it  is  decomposed  when  boiled  with  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
Fbut  it  is  not  affected  even  by  the  very  prolonged  action  of  chlorine.  It 
a  conductor  of  electricity,  is  incapable  of  fusing,  may  be  ignited  in  the 
and  burns  with  a  virid  light,  the  charcoal  continuing  to  smoulder 
11  it  is  reduced  to  a  whitish-yellow  ash  consisting  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
ae,  bone-earth,  and  a  little  peroxide  of  iron.  By  dry  distillation  it 
lyields  an  empyreumatic  substance,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  Accord- 
Img  to  Gmelin  this  pigment  is  rendered  paler,  and  is  partially  dissolved 
iby  chlorine-water,  the  undissolved  portion  becoming  again  of  a  dark- 
ilrown  color  ou  the  addition  of  potaah. 

IVhether  the  black  crystals  which  have  been  found  by  Mackenzie,^ 

j  Guillot^^  and  Virchow,*  in  melanotic  masses  are  or  are  not  identical  with 

I  melanm,  is  a  question  which,  with  our  present  very  imperfect  knowledge 

of  this  pigment,  must  still  remain  undecided.     Virchow  found  these 

itals  to  be  flat  rhombic  tablets  with  extremely  acute  angles. 

'(hmpo$ition.  —  Scherer^  gives  the  following  as  the  mean  result  of 

I  three  analyses  of  this  body  : 


*  A  Frnelical  Treatise  on  Diseanea  of  the  Eje, 
«  Afch.  g^n.  de  m.d.  4  S^*r,  T.  7,  ^  166. 

'  Arcb.  t  Patfao!.  Anat.  u.  a.  w.  Bd.  1,  $.  399« 

*  AniL  d,  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  40,  S.  6, 


Lond.  1836,  p.  663, 
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Carbon, 68-084 

Hydrogen, 6-917 

Nitrogen, 18-768 

Oxygen, 22-281 

100000 

As  we  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  atomic  weight  of  this  body, 
nor  with  any  of  the  products  of  its  decomposition,  we  cannot  attempt  to 
construct  a  Hypothetical  formula  for  it.  In  the  pigment  from  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye  I  found  0*254^  of  iron. 

The  black  pigment  which  is  often  deposited  as  a  morbid  product  in  the 
lungs  presents  great  di£ferences  of  composition.  In  two  different  cases 
which  C.  Schmidt^  analyzed  he  found : 

Carbon, 72-96 66-77 

Hydrogen,          .        .        .        .4-76 7-83 

Nitrogen, 8-89 8-29 

Oxygen, 18-41 17-61 

10000  10000 

Preparation. — The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  body  is  from  the 
eye,  by  removing  the  retina,  and  detaching  the  choroid  coat  from  the 
sclerotic.  The  choroid  coat  must  be  placed  in  a  clean  rag,  and  the  co- 
loring matter  washed  out  with  pure  water,  just  as  the  starch-granules 
in  the  preparation  of  gluten  are  washed  out  through  linen  bags ;  the 
pigment  remains  for  a  long  time  suspended  in  the  water,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  be  readily  removed  by  filtration,  or  the  fluid  may  be 
evaporated  and  the  residue  extracted  with  water. 

Tests. — The  physical  properties  of  this  body  are  so  characteristic, 
that  it  is  easy  to  recognize  and  to  separate  it ;  generally,  however,  it 
only  occurs  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
whether  the  object  in  question  is  identical  with  the  melanin  of  the  eye, 
especially  as  we  still  know  comparatively  little  regarding  the  chemical 
characters  of  this  last-named  substance.     No  conclusions  regarding  the 

£resence  of  black  pigment  can  be  drawn  from  mere  color  and  insolubi- 
ty  in  different  menstrua,  since,  as  Jul.  VogeP  was  the  first  to  observe^ 
the  tissues  may  be  infiltrated  with  sulphide  of  iron,  from  which,  however, 
the  black  pigment  may  very  readily  be  distinguished  by  means  of  acids. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — This  pigment  exists  as  a  thick  investment  on  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye.  Whether  it  also  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  animal 
organism,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  decided,  since  the  other  pigments 
of  the  same  color  in  morbid  depositions  either  have  not  been  accurately 
analyzed,  or  from  their  very  small  quantity  do  not  admit  of  analysis; 
as  for  instance,  the  pigment  of  the  black  bronchial  glands,  of  the  rdU 
mucosum  seu  malpighianum  of  the  negro,  of  melanotic  tumors,  of  the 
black  serum  which  has  been  occasionally  observed,  and  of  pulmonary 
tissue  in  certain  cases. 

In  the  choroid  coat  the  melanin  is  enclosed  in  peculiar  hexagonal 

I  Vogers  Pathol.  Anat.  S.  161  [or  English  Translation,  p.  192]. 

>  Pathol.  Anat  S.  163  u.  811  [or  English  Translation,  pp.  194  and  896]. 
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cells,  but  in  the  coats  of  the  bloodvessels  of  frogs  and  other  amphibia  it 
18  found  in  jagged  ramifying  cells.  In  other  parts  of  the  animal  body — 
in  melanotic  tumors  for  instance — ^it  occurs,  however,  merely  scattered 
among  other  cells  or  tissues.  Whether  granular  cells,  when  becomine 
obsolete  (such  for  example  as  we  find  in  old  exudations),  contain  actual 
melanin,  is  a  question  which  must  still  remain  undecidea.  Sanguineous 
extravasations  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  converted  into  a  mass, 
which  is  colored  perfectly  black  by  black  pigment. 

Origin. — The  lar^e  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  this  pigment  indi- 
cates that  it  takes  its  origin  firom  the  hsematin.  We  cannot  recognize 
such  a  conversion  by  chemical  means,  till  we  are  able  to  demonstrate 
that  pathological  depositions  of  pigment  contain  true  melanin.  What- 
ever view  we  may  adopt  regarding  the  production  of  the  black-colored 
inflanmiatory  elobules,  we  must  at  all  events  agree  with  Bruch^  that 
they  contain  hlood-pigment  and  the  rudiments  of  blood-corpuscles, 
even  if  we  do  not,  like  Hasse,'  H.  Miiller,  and  Pestalozzi,'  see  true 
blood-corpuscles  in  these  cells ;  if  we  examine  the  e2q)ectoration  in  a 
case  of  pneumonia  in  which  resolution  is  very  gradually  progressing,  we 
find,  on  making  a  perfectly  unprejudiced  observation,  very  many  of 
these  cells  which  have  the  exact  color  of  blood-corpuscles.  Virchow^ 
has  very  accurately  traced,  by  microscopical  examination,  the  conversion 
of  isolated  coagula  in  obliterated  veins  into  amorphous  and  crystalline 

Sigment,  and  from  these  morphological  investigations  it  can  hardly  be 
onbted,  that  at  all  events  the  melanin  of  morbid  products  is  formed 
firom  the  hsematin.  KoUiker^  has  moreover  convinced  himself  that  in  the 
blood-corpuscles  enclosed  in  the  enveloping  membrane,  the  hsematin 
affords  the  matter  from  which  the  black  pigment  in  the  ^anular  cells  is 
formed.  Hence  it  only  remains  for  the  chemist  to  continue  his  investi- 
gations  on  this  subject,  in  order  to  obtain  perfectly  satisfactory  scientific 
proof  of  this  metamorphosis. 

UiCB. — That  the  use  of  pigment  in  the  choroid  coat  is  principally  to 
render  the  eye  achromatic,  is  suflBciently  obvious  from  the  principles  of 
physics.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  uses  which  it  serves  in  the  walls  of  the 
bloodvessels  in  the  amphibia. 

BiLE-PlGMBNT. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  substance,  like  so  many  of  the  pigments,  belongs 
to  that  vast  group  of  bodies,  whose  chemical  properties  have  never  been 
thoroughly  investigated ;  this  is  partly  dependent  on  the  circumstance 
tiiat  we  can  on\j  procure  it  in  very  small  quantity,  and  partly  on  its 
extreme  instabihty,  for  not  only  does  it  occur  in  the  animal  organism 

^  Uiit«n«o1i.  sur  Kenntniss  des  komigen  Pigments  der  Wirbelthiere.    Zarioh,  1844. 
a  42  ff,  and  ZeiUchr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  4,  S.  24  ff. 
s  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  4,  S.  1-16. 

*  Ueber  Anearlamata  spuria  der  kleinen  Himarterien  u.  s.  w.    Wurzb.  1849. 
«  Aroh.  f  PathoL  Anat.  u.  s.  w.  Bd.  1,  S.  401. 

*  Zeitsohr.  t  wiss.  Zoologie.  Bd.  1,  S.  260-267. 
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under  various  modificattoiis,  but  it  is  at  onco  changed  by  the  simplest 
chemical  treatment.  The  most  frequent  modification  which  the  primary 
substance  of  the  bile-pigment  in  the  higher  animals  appears  to  present^ 
is  the  brown  pigmmitj  the  ehohpt^rrkm  of  Berzelius,  and  the  hiUphmn 
of  Simon,  It  otecurs  as  a  reddish-brownj  non-crystallino  powder,  aevoid 
of  taste  and  smell ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water^  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
and  more  so  in  alcohol,  to  which  it  communicates  a  distinct  yellow  tint ; 
it  is  more  soluble  in  caustic  potash  than  in  caustic  ammoniaj  the  alka- 
line solutions  being  at  first  of  a  clear  yellow  color,  but  on  exposure  to 
the^  air  gradually  changing  to  a  greenish-brown  tint*  It  is  on  this  modi- 
fication of  the  bile-pigment  that  the  well-known  changes  of  color  which 
occur  in  some  of  the  animal  fluids  are  dependent  The  yellow  solution 
of  this  pigment  when  gradually  treated  with  nitric  aeid  (and  especially, 
according  to  Heintz/  when  this  reagent  contains  a  little  nitrous  acid)> 
first  becomes  green»  then  blue  (which,  however,  can  hardly  be  detected 
in  consequence  of  its  rapid  transition  into  violet),  and  red ;  after  a  con- 
siderable period  the  red  again  passes  into  a  yellow  color  ;  by  this  time, 
however,  the  bile-pigment  is  entirely  changed.  On  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  to  a  potash-solution,  the  pigment  is  precipitated  with  a  green 
tint ;  this  precipitate  forms  a  red  solution  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  green 
solution  with  the  alkalies,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  identical  with  the 
green  modification  of  bile-pigment.  The  coloring-matter  contained  in 
fresh  bile  is  colored  green  hy  acids  ;  as  Gmelin  found  that  this  colora- 
tion did  not  take  place  without  the  free  access  of  oxygen,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  most  of  these  changes  of  color  are  dependent  on  a  gradual 
oxidation »  Chlorine  gas  acts  on  this  pigment  in  the  same  manner  as  nitric 
acid,  hut  rather  more  rapidly  ;  large  quantities  of  chlorine  completely 
bleach  the  pigment,  and  precipitate  it  in  a  white  floceulent  deposit* 

This  brown  pigment  has  a  strong  tendency  to  combine  with  bases, — 
not  merely  with  alkalies,  but  also  with  metallic  oxides  and  alkaline  earths* 
It  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkahne  earths — a  circumstance 
which  has  often  led  to  the  idea  that  this  substance  is  insoluble- 

The  green  pigment^  the  biliverdin  of  BerzeliuSj  is  a  dark^green 
amorphous  substance,  devoid  of  taste  and  smellj  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolving  in  ether  with  a  red  color ;  it 
dissolves  in  fats,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  with  a  green  color, 
and  in  acetic  acid  and  the  alkalies  with  a  yellowish-red  tint.  On  ex- 
posure to  heat,  this  body  undergoes  decomposition  without  fusing,  and 
without  giving  off  any  appreciable  quantity  of  ammonia,  leaving  a  little 
charcoaL  Berzelius  regards  this  substance  as  perfectly  identical  with 
the  chlorophyll  of  leaves^  and  believes  that  he  has  found  all  three  modi- 
fications of  this  substance  in  different  specimens  of  bile,  Tliis  green 
pigment  no  longer  undergoes  changes  of  color  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
aeid,  although  we  occEXsionally  meet  with  green  bile-pigment  still  possess- 
ing this  property.  On  treating  bile-pigment  with  alkalies  or  acids,  its 
properties  are  usually  at  once  changed,  partly  on  account  of  its  entering 
into  various  combinations  with  these  substances,  and  partly  from  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  it  becomes  decomposed* 

Hence  it  is  that  the  statements  regarding  the  properties  of  this  sub- 

J  ^mkr*fl  Arch.  18IG,  S.  B99-405, 
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ptaBce  present  such  Btriking  differences,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison 
|©f  the  writiDgs  of  BerzeUus,'  Schcrer,^  Heiiij*  Platnerj^  and  others. 
I     Berzelius  also  found  in  the  bile  a  substance  occurring  in  small  reddiah- 
Fycillow  crystals,  soluble  in  alccholj  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  bill' 
fulvin,     I  have  obtained  it  in  solution ,  but  have  never  succeeded  in  iso- 
lating it  in  the  Bolid  state ;  singularly  enough,  1  have  often  found  it  in 
the  bile  precipitated  with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  hence  it  ap- 
L pears  either  not  to  be  precipitated  by  these  metallic  saltSj  or  (which  ia 
[more  probable)  to  redi&solve  in  an  excess  of  the  basic  salt. 

The  bilifulvin  of  Virchow  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  bilifulvin 
|«f  Berzelius ;  the  former  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  hGematoidln  also 
Miscovered  by  Virchow.  Virchow*  found  haematoidin  constantly  present 
jin  the  extravasated  blood  consequent  on  the  bursting  of  a  Graafian  vesiclo 
lin  menstruation  or  conception,  and  he  often  noticed  it  in'old  extravasa- 
tions of  blood  in  the  brain^  in  obliterated  veins,  in  hseraorrhagic  infarctuB 
|lrf  the  spleen,  in  subcntaneous  sugillations,  and  in  abscesses  in  the  ex- 
remities.  It  appears  from  Vircbow's  investigations,  that  these  crystals 
ire  formed  in  from  17  to  20  days  after  the  extravasation  has  occurred. 
Smmatoidm  occurs  in  an  amorphous  condition  in  granules,  globules, 
Iftnd  jagged  masses,  as  well  as  in  perfect  crystals  belonging  to  the  mono- 
jclinic  system.  These  crystals  are  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  not  unhke 
Icrystals  of  gypsum ;  they  often^  however,  occur  as  nearly  perfect  rhom- 
[l^ohedra ;  they  are  strongly  refractive  and  transparent,  of  a  yellowish- 
Bd,  red,  or  ruby-red  color ;  they  are  insoluble  in  wat^^r,  alconol,  ether, 
[acetic  acid,  dilute  mineral  acids  and  alkalies.  I  have  on  several  occa- 
ions  seen  the  smaller  and  lighter  colored  crystals  dissolve  in  alcohol 
[containing^  sulphuric  acid  or  ammonia,  and  again  precipitated  by  am- 
Imonia;  this,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  Virchow  has  accurately 
tndied  the  behavior  of  this  body  with  concentrated  alkalies  and  mineral 
eids ;  these  reagents,  however^  do  not  seem  to  act  unifoi-mly  on  all 
li|>ecimens  of  hsematoidin;  on  the  addition  of  hydrated  pota&?h  the 
l|»igment  usually  assumes  a  glowing  red  tint^  the  mass  gradually  sepa- 
tating  and  breaking  np  into  red  granules,  which  slowly  dissolve }  the 
iubstance  is,  however,  not  again  precipitated  by  the  neutralization  of  the 
Ulkali*  If  we  allow  concentrated  mineral  acids  (sulphuric  acid  for  in- 
fitance)  to  act  on  haematoidin,  the  clear  outlines  of  the  crystals  disappear 
l^nd  the  color  of  the  roundish  fragments  passes  first  into  a  brownish-red| 
1  then  into  a  green,  a  blue,  and  a  purple  tint^  and  finally  merges  into  a 
iTOuddy  yellow.  Iron  may  occasionally,  but  by  no  means  inviiriably,  be 
[found  in  the  acid  fluid  that  is  formed  dm^ing  the  decomposition  of  hsema* 
[toidin. 

Virchow*  subsequently  discovered  peculiar  rcddi&h-yellow,  elongated 
[crystals,  which  were  either  acicular  or  arranged  in  zigzag  rows  or  bars 
[  in  the  bile  of  persons  who  had  suffered  from  cancer  of  the  liver  or  re- 
tention of  the  bile  consequent  on  catarrh  of  the  gall-bladder ;  these 
(erystals  ranged  from  0-005  to  O^OIO''^  in  length,  while  the  breadth 
pcarcely  admitted  of  measurement.     They  dissolve  readily  in  caustic 

Lehrb,  a.  Ck.  M.  9,  8^  281-280,  *  Ann,  d.  €h.  ti.  PhftTin.  Bd,  68.  S.  87T. 

»  Journ.  f.  pr.  Ch.   Bd.  40,  S.  47-56.  *  Ann.  d.  CU.  u.  Pbflrm.  Bd,  51,  S.  115, 

*  Arc:h.  f,  pulU.  Aiiat.  BJ.  1,  8,  3S3-44&.      6  Op,  ^t.  ^^^  4:2T-4ol, 
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potash,  but  are  not  again  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids. 
Acetic  acid  has  no  effect  upon  the  crystals ;  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
makes  them  assume  a  somewhat  darker  color,  and  gradually  destroys 
them ;  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  exerts  little  action  on  them.  Be- 
sides these  zigzag  crystals,  to  which  (as  has  been  already  mentioned^ 
Virchow  assigned  the  name  of  "  bilifulvin,"  he  sometimes  also  foona 
crystals  which  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  hsematoidin  both  in 
form  and  color.  While  Virchow  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  great 
similarity  which  exists  between  this  bilifulvin  and  hsematoidin.  Dr.  Zen- 
ker^ (o{  Dresden)  has  recently  discovered  that  if  these  substances  are  not 
identical,  there  is  at  all  events  the  closest  relationship  between  them, 
since  he  has  proved  that  the  bilifulvin  may  be  very  readily  converted 
into  hsBmatoidin.  For  if  we  allow  bile  containing  biUfolvin  to  stand  for 
a  long  time  (several  weeks)  in  contact  with  ether,  the  zigzag  crystals  of 
bilifulvin  disappear,  and  in  their  place  we  have  crystals  of  haematoidin 
(some  of  which  are  of  very  considerable  size),  which  in  their  form,  color, 
and  micro-chemical  reactions  are  precisely  similar  to  the  crystals  of 
haematoidin  formed  within  the  body.  Funke'  has  arrived  at  the  same 
result  simultaneously  with,  but  independently  of,  Zenker.  He  allowed 
some  bile  containing  bilifulvin  to  dry  ;  on  again  moistening  it,  he  found 
that  the  zigzag  crystals  were  replaced  by  light-red  crystals  of  hsema- 
toidin.  By  a  series  of  careful  investigations  Zenker  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  as  haematoidin  is  always  formed  when  blood  in  a  stag* 
nating  state  occurs  in  the  body,  so  this  substance,  bilifulvin,  is  producea 
wherever  bile  stagnates. 

Composition.— With  our  present  ignorance  of  bile-pigment  in  its  pure 
unchanged  state,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  elementary  composi- 
tion is  still  unknown.  Bile-pigment  has  been  analyzed  both  by  Scherer 
and  Hein,  but  it  is  obvious  from  their  analyses  that  they  have  examined 
very  different  substances,  and  Scherer  has  cyspecially  shown  that  the  pig- 
ment which  he  examined  loses  much  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  action 
of  air,  alkalies,  and  acids.  From  7  to  9  J  of  nitrogen  has  been  found  in 
bile-pigment. 

Preparation. — Till  recently  the  ordinary  mode  of  preparing  bile-pig- 
ment consisted  in  the  extraction,  by  water  and  ether,  of  biliary  calcim, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  this  constituent ;  the  residue  thus  obtained 
does  not,  however,  generally  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  in  alcohol| 
for  (as  Bramson"  has  very  correctly  shown,  and  as  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server may  easily  convince  himself  it  exists  in  a  state  of  insoluble  com- 
bination with  lime,  even  in  those  concretions  which  for  the  most  part  con- 
sist of  cholesterin. 

The  mode  of  investigation  which  Bramson  adopted,  and  which  I  have 
often  repeated,  appears  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  regarding  the  correctness 
of  his  views,  which  moreover  receive  further  confirmation  from  the  ana- 
lyses of  biliary  concretions  made  by  Schmid*  and  Wackenroder.* 

Berzelius  prepares  biliverdin  from  ox-gall  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic 

*  In  a  private  communication.  The  details  are  to  be  published  in  Henle*s  Zeitsch.  f. 
rat  Med. 

*  In  a  private  communication.  '  Zeitsohr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  4,  8.  19S-208. 
<  Arch,  der  Pharm.  Bd.  41,  8.  291-293.    «  Ibid.  8.  294-296. 
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extract  with  chloride  of  barium ;  the  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  alco- 
hol, and  afterwards  with  water,  and  then  decomposed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  extracts  the  baryta ;  the  fat  is  removed  by  ether  from  the 
residue,  which  is  then  dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Platner  precipitates  the  bile-pigment  by  digesting  the  bile  with  hy- 
drated  protoxide  of  tin ;  the  light-green  deposit  which  is  formed,  after 
being  well  washed  with  water,  is  shaken  witn  spirit  containing  sulphuric 
acid,  and  filtered;  the  pigment  is  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  green 
floccnlent  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  filtered  green 
solution. 

Scherer  separated  the  bile-pigment  from  urine  containing  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  by  means  of  chloride  of  barium,  in  the  two  following  ways:  he 
either  decomposed  the  baryta-compound  with  carbonate  of  soda,  threw 
down  the  pigment  with  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  soda-solution,  and 
purified  it  by  solution  in  alcohol  containing  ether,  bv  washing  with  water, 
oc.;  or  the  baryta-compound  was  extracted  witn  alcohol  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated,  extracted  with  water,  ana 
then  treated  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Te9t%. — Unless  the  amount  of  bile-pigment  in  a  fluid  be  not  too 
minute,  nitric  acid,  especially  if  it  contain  a  little  nitrous  acid,  gives  the 
very  characteristic  play  of  colors  which  we  have  already  described. 
When,  however,  the  coloring  matter  is  present  in  small  quantity,  or  when 
it  has  already  undergone  a  partial  modification,  nitric  acid  often  fails  to 
give  any  appreciable  reaction.  Schwertfeger's*  method  in  such  cases  is 
to  precipitate  the  fluid  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  to  extract  the  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid :  if  any  of  the  pigment 
be  present,  the  alcohol  assumes  a  green  tint.  Heller*  recommends  that 
a  httle  soluble  albumen  should  be  added  to  the  fluid  to  be  examined 
(unless,  indeed,  it  be  already  albuminous),  which  must  be  precipitated  by 
an  excess  of  nitric  acid;  if  any  pigment  be  contained  in  the  fluid,  it  wiU 
communicate  a  bluish  or  greenish-blue  tint  to  the  coagulated  albumen. 
Heller  observes  that  if  ammonia  be  carefully  poured  upon  urine  which 
contains  unchanged  bile-pigment,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  assumes  a  red 
cdor. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence, — Bile-pigment  usually  occurs  in  fresh  bile  in  a  state  of 
solution ;  often,  however,  it  is  in  a  state  of  suspension.  It  almost  always 
constitutes  the  nuclei  of  gall-stones;  and  we  sometimes  find  ramifying 
nodular  concretions  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  biliary  ducts,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  bile-pigment.  This  pigment  is  found,  not  only  in 
the  bile  of  man  and  of  the  ox,  but  also  in  that  of  other  carnivorous  and 
herbivorous  animals ;  it  presents,  however,  the  most  varied  modifications, 
as  we  find  from  the  difierence  of  color  exhibited  by  the  bile  not  only  of 
different  genera  but  even  of  difiierent  individuals  of  the  same  species ; 
thus,  the  bile  of  a  dog  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  tint,  that  of  the  ox  is 
brownish-green,  while  that  of  birds,  fishes,  and  amphibia  is  usually  of  an 
emerald  green. 

'  Jahrb.  1  prakt  Pharm.  Bd.  9,  S.  875.      *  Arch.  f.  Chem.  u.  Mikrosk.  Bd.  2,  S.  95. 
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The  bile-pigment  which  mixes  with  the  contents  of  the  intestines  be- 
comes very  rapidly  modified,  and  ceases  to  present  the  ordinary  reaction 
with  nitric  acid;  the  change  which  it  here  very  rapidly  undergoes, 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  we  can  induce  artificially  by  nitric  acid. 
It  is  in  this  form  that  it  occurs  in  the  solid  excrements,  unless  when 
diarrhoea  is  present,  in  which  case  unchanged  pigment  is  found  in  the  alvine 
dejections.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the  excrements  assume  a  green  tint 
from  the  green  modification  of  the  pigment;  the  green  coloration  more 
frequently  depending  on  an  admixture  of  partially  decomposed  blood. 
Bile-pigment  is  never  entirely  absent  in  the  excrements  except  in  the 
rare  cases  of  icterus,  which  are  accompanied  with  a  complete  stoppage 
of  the  biliary  secretion. 

Bile-pigment  occurs  in  the  blood  and  in  serous  fluids  in  all  forms  of 
icterus ;  sometimes  however  it  is  absent,  or  at  all  events,  cannot  be 
detected  in  the  blood  in  certain  forms  of  inflammation,  while  cholic  acid 
or  its  conjugated  acids  may  be  recognized;  the  converse  case,  namely, 
the  presence  of  bile-pigment  and  the  absence  of  cholic  acid  in  the  blood 
is,  however,  more  frequently  observed.     We  shall  return  to  this  subject. 

In  diseases  the  bile-pigment  is  especially  deposited  in  the  fluids  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  aqueous  humor,  the  vitreous  humor,  the  crystalline 
lens,  and  above  all  in  the  sclerotic ;  cases  have  even  occurred  in  which 
the  saliva  and  the  sweat  have  been  colored  yellow ;  sometimes  the 
organism  may  so  long  endure  this  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  that 
the  pigment  saturates  even  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  bones,^  and  may 
actually  be  recognized  in  the  nerves. 

Scherer'  often  discovered  decided  traces  of  bile-pigment  in  the  urine 
of  healthy  persons,  especially  during  the  hot  months.  In  disturbances 
of  the  function  of  the  liver  tnis  pigment  very  frequently  presents  itself 
in  the  urine,  and  may  usually  be  recognized  by  a  brownish-red  or  cinna- 
mon-brown, dark  color,  which  sometimes,  if  the  urine  be  allowed  to  stand 
till  it  becomes  acid  (Scherer),  passes  into  a  dark-green  tint.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  also  absent  in  this  fluid  while  other  biliary  constituents 
are  present  in  it.  Occasionally,  in  perfect  suppression  of  the  biliary 
secretion — as  for  instance  in  true  granular  liver,  when  the  urine  throws 
down  an  intense  scarlet  sediment — no  trace  either  of  bile-pigment  or  of 
cholic  acid  can  be  detected. 

Origin. — ^As  we  are  still  imable  to  obtain  an  empirical  formula  for 
the  composition  of  bile-pigment,  chemistry  affords  us  no  information 
regarding  the  origin  of  this  substance.  The  opinion  has  certainly  long 
been  advanced  that  bile-pigment  was  formed  from  hsematin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greenish  shades  of  color  which  extravasated  blood  usually 
exhibits,  as  for  instance  under  the  skin  after  contusions,  in  the  sputa  of 
patients  with  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  in  typhous  stools.  However 
plausible  this  view  may  appear  when  we  examine  the  blood-corpuscles  of 
portal  blood  and  find  the  coloring  matter  essentially  changed  in  them, 
yet  physiological  facts  are  still  wanting  to  support  it.     Virchow,'  by  hia 

*  Kerkringf  Spioil.  anat.  obs.  67,  p.  118. 

«  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  67,  S.  181-195. 

*  Arch.  f.  patbol.  Anat.  u.  8.  w.  Bd.  1,  S.  427-431. 
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physiological  investigations,  has  with  much  ingenuity  pointed  out  the 
w^  which  the  chemist  must  proceed  in  order  to  deciae  the  question  in 
re^rence  to  this  pigment.  He  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  red 
crystals  which  are  found  within  the  animal  organism  and  which  evidently 
arise  from  stagnating  bile,  and  to  show  that  in  their  reactions  they  take 
an  intermediate  place  between  haematoidin  and  bile-pigment,  fonhing  a 
transition  stage  between  these  two  pigments. 

UBe9. — ^Whether  the  bile-pigment  takes  any  part  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  what  are  its  used  in  the  intestinal  canal,  are  questions 
which  for  the  present  must  remain  altogether  undecided.  The  fact  that 
it  undergoes  so  decided  an  alteration  m  the  intestinal  canal  leads  us 
teleologically  to  infer  that  it  fulfils  some  special  object. 

These  crystals,  which  are  possibly  identical  with  the  bilifulvin  found 
by  Berzelius  in  bile  which  had  already  undergone  change  (Fel  tauri 
inspissatum),  have  been  found  on  the  wall  of  echinococcus:sacs,  which,  in 
consequence  of  ruptures  and  partial  resorption  of  the  walls,  communi- 
cated with  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  facts  now  in  our  possession  seem  to  indicate  that  the  liver  is  not 
the  part  of  the  organism  in  which  the  bile-pigment  is  formed ;  we  shall, 
however,  discuss  this  question,  when  treating  generally  of  the  origin  of 
the  bile. 


Urine-Pigment. 

Considered  either  in  a  chemical  or  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
ihere  is  scarcely  any  substance  in  the  whole  range  of  physiological  che- 
mistry regarding  which  our  knowledge  is  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  as 
the  urine-pigment. 

Experiments  have  often  been  commenced  upon  this  substance,  but  the 
difficidties  which  present  themselves  in  the  investigation  are  so  numerous 
that  most  experimentalists  have  soon  resigned  it,  and  directed  their 
labors  to  some  more  productive  department  of  chemistry.  It  imfortu- 
nately  happens  that  no  certain  chemical  difi'erences  can  be  detected 
between  urmes  presenting  the  most  striking  difference  of  color  to  the 
eye  of  the  clinical  physician. 

The  difficulties  of  this  investigation  are  dependent  on  the  following 
circumstances. 

The  amount  of  this  substance  in  the  urine  is  extremely  minute ;  a  very 
small  quantity  of  the  pigment  giving  a  color  to  an  extremely  large  amount 
of  other  matters. 

It  begins  to  decompose  even  during  the  most  cautious  evaporation  of 
the  urine :  to  be  convinced  on  this  point  we  need  only  compare  urine 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  with  a  specimen  from  wmch  a  great  part 
of  the  water  has  been  removed  by  congelation. 

Even  on  exposure  to  the  air,  or  under  the  air  pump,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  this  substance  commences. 

Like  many  other  pigments,  it  adheres  tenaciously  to  other  substances, 
sharing  their  solubility  or  insolubility. 

Besides  the  pigment,  there  are  other  substances  in  the  urine  which 
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have  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  which  do  not  crystallize,  and  are  not 
volatile;  as  they  neither  combine  in  definite  proportions  with  other 
bodies,  nor  differ  in  solubility  from  the  pigment,  they  cannot  be  separated 
from  it. 

The  pigment  occurs  in  the  urine  under  various  modifications,  on  which 
are  dependent  the  different  tints  presented  by  morbid  urine  and  its 
sediments. 

Finally,  this  pigment  is  very  readily  acted  on  by  chemical  reagents, 
especially  by  acids  and  alkalies. 

Scherer's^  investigations  on  this  subject  especially  show  that  this 
pigment  is  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  that  it  is  decomposed  by  neutral 
and  basic  acetate  of  lead  into  two  substances,  differing  in  their  respec- 
tive amoimts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  and  that  in  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  system  it  is  poorer  in  these  two  elements  than  when  there  are 
diseased  conditions  of  the  organism  impeding  the  pulmonary  or  cutaneous 
transpiration,  or  the  secretion  of  bile.  That  portion  of  the  coloring 
matter  which  is  richest  in  carbon,  forms,  as  has  been  found  by  Scherer 
and  Heller,*  a  dark-blue  powder,  which  when  dried,  possesses  a  coppery 
lustre  similar  to  indigo,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  a  splendid  purple 
color.  This  latter  variety  of  pigment  is  especially  frequent  in  Bright's 
disease.  Heller  distinguishes  three  such  pigments,  uroxanthin,  uroglaur 
cirij  and  urrhodin. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  in  science  generally,  and  in 
chemistry  more  particularly,  that  the  most  circumstantial  details  are 
given  in  reference  to  the  more  obscure  and  less  investigated  depart- 
ments, and  that  deficiencies  of  knowledge  are  concealed  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  unconnected  or  inaccurately  observed  facts,  or  by  the  most 
illogical  deductions.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  prefer  to  confess  our 
Ignorance,  and  to  spare  our  readers  from  the  accumulation  of  individual 
features  which  are  incapable  of  affording  a  characteristic  representation 
of  the  subject  we  would  illustrate.  Chemists  still  reckon  the  urine-pig- 
ments amongst  what  they  term  extractive  matters,  and  may  be  said  by 
this  arrangement  to  make  a  candid  avowal  of  their  ignorance  in  reference 
to  these  substances. 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  attempting  to  elucidate  this  obscure 
subject  experimentally,  may  derive  considerable  advantage  from  the 
study  of  the  older  writings  of  Prout,  Berzelius,  and  Duvemoy,  and  the 
more  recent  memoirs  of  Heller  and  Scherer. 


EXTRACTIVE  MATTERS. 

The  above  observations  on  the  coloring  or  extractive  matters  of  the 
urine,  lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  extractive  matters  in  general,  and 
of  those  of  the  blood  in  particular.     The  term  extractive  matter  is  ap- 

»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  67,  S.  180,  195. 
>  Arch.  f.  Chem.  u.  Mikrosk.  Bd.  2,  S.  161,  178. 
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plied  ty  chemists  to  those  bodies  which,  whether  they  are  chemically 

I  produced,  or  exist  preformed  in  an  ammal  fluid,  exhibit  few  diatingoish- 

riBg  properties  (that  is  to  say,  are  uncrystallizable,  incapable  of  entering 

into  any  crystaUizable  or  stoichiometrzcally  constituted  combinations 

with  other  substances,  are  not  volatile  at  a  certain  degree  of  temperature^ 

we.)^  and  cannot  therefore  be  separated,  or  exhibited  in  a  pure  state. 

Bifiodern  science  has  indeed  made  considerable  advance^  by  learning  on 

pttie  one  hand  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  formation  of  such  substances, 

and  on  the  other,  to  separate  some  of  them»  and  render  them  more  acces- 

[ Bible  to  accurate  chemical  investigation.    We  will  here  observe  that  sub- 

[itances,  such  as  albuminate  of  soda,  Mulder's  binoxido  and  teroxide  of 

protein,  creatine,  the  inosnates,  &c.,  have  been  reckoned  among  the 

t^rtractive  matters;  and  as  many  better  known  substances  (as  urate  of 

rpoda^  hippurate  of  soda,  and  others),  are  impeded  in  their  cryst alligation , 

[  and  are  enveloped  or  concealed  as  it  wei-e  by  the  extractive  matters, 

I  they  also  have  been  embraced  under  the  same  head,  and  have  likewise 

f  lieen  regarded  in  the  light  of  extractive  matters,  and  have  been  ealcu- 

I  lated  as  such  in  analyses*     When  we  consider  that  the  matters  circular 

ting  in  the  blood  are,  on  physiological  grounds,  engaged  in  an  almost 

I  constant  metamorphosis,  we  shall  easily  comprehend  the  difficulties  that 

[  teset  the  chemist  in  hie  attempt  to  seize  them  at  any  definite  stage  of 

I  their  metamorphosis,  especially  as  they  only  circulate  through  the  blood 

in  small  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  being  deposited  in  some  tissue,  or 

hof  being  eliminated  from  the  organism  by  the  organs  of  excretion. 

The  extractive  matters  must,  therefore,  be  likewise  regarded  as  im- 
portant factors  in  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  tisE^ue.     In  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Berzelius,  these  bodies  were  considered  for  the  most 
part  as  products  of  the  metamorphosia  of  tissues  which,  having  become 
I  imfitted  for  further  purposeSj  after  fulfilling  their  function,  are  elaborated 
[•in  the  blood  in  the  better  known  form  of  excrementitious  matters.     But 
I  to  regard  these  substances  as  of  a  purelj^  excrementitious  nature^  was 
I  taking  too  circumscribed  a  view  of  their  importance.     Since  the  blood 
I  contains  the  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  no  less  than 
[the  elements  necessary  for  their  formation,  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
Lprobable  that  plastic  and  useful  matters,  as  well  as  the  products  of  re- 
kgresmve  formation,  may  have  been  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
p^ractive  matters ;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  37)  the  idea  of 
the  progressive  and  regressive  metamorphosis  of  matter  cannot  be  fol- 
I  lowed  through  an  unbroken  series  of  sequences*     Albuminate  of  soda, 
\  fibrin  itself,  and  Mulder*s  protein-oxides,  cannot  assuredly  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  excrementitious  substances,  but  must  rather  be  considered 
to  constitute  the  transitions  from  albuminous  to  gelatigenous  substances* 
When  we  reflect  that  the  different  stages  of  metamorphosis  of  such 
non-nitrogenous  bodies  as   the    fats  and  carbo-hydrates  increase  the 
number  of  the  extractive  matters,  it  seems  worthy  of  notice  that  their 
sum  in  the  blood  should  not  be  greater  than  we  generally  find  it  to  be* 
But  this  circumstance  proves,  that  very  small  quantities  of  the  sub- 
I  stances  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  the  blood,  appear  siraultaneously ; 
and  hence  the  (lifficulties  of  the  inquiry  are  considerably  increased.    The 
reasons  why  we  arc  thus  unfortunately  constrained  to  continue  the  use 
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of  the  term  extractive  matters,  ar^sufficiently  clear,  but  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  surprise  that,  considering  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  science  in  this  respect,  chemists  can  venture  to  speak  of 
diflFerent  erases  of  the  blood,  or  attempt  to  make  them  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  presumed  exact  humoral  pathology. 


NITROGENOUS  HISTOGENETIC  SUBSTANCES. 

The  substances  belonging  to  this  class  present,  like  the  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates, such  great  similarities  in  their  composition,  and  in  their  most 
essential  properties,  that  chemists,  even  if  they  were  unacquainted  with 
their  occurrence  in  the  animal  body,  and  with  their  great  physiological 
importance,  would  naturally  have  placed  them  in  one  group,  seeing  that 
the  following  properties  are  common  to  all  of  them. 

In  the  dried  state  they  occur  in  a  solid  mass,  or  in  powder,  or  form 
gelatinous,  brittle,  translucent  plates;  when  moist,  they  are  either 
translucent  and  yellowish,  opaque  and  white,  solid  and  elastic,  soft, 
tough,  and  adhesive,  or,  finally,  jelly-like  and  slippery.  All  these  sub- 
stances are  uncrystallizable,  and,  unless  when  an  intermixture  of  other 
substances  is  present,  are  devoid  of  taste  and  smell.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  few  wnich  are  soluble 
in  it  can  readily  undergo  a  conversion  into  a  modification  insoluble  in 
that  fluid ;  although  their  physical  properties  are  essentially  dependent 
on  and  modified  by  water,  and  although  when  dried  they  condense  water 
with  very  great  rapidity  from  the  atmosphere  (and  are  therefore  highly 
hygroscopic),  yet  they  show  little  tendency  to  form  definite  hydrates, 
that  is  to  say,  chemical  combinations  with  water ;  they  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  in  all  neutral  menstrua ;  none  of  them  are  volatile : 
many  of  them  certainly  fuse  when  heated,  but  not  imtil  decomposition 
has  already  commenced;  at  a  higher  temperature,  after  the  loss  of 
water,  they  develope  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous, 
basic  and  neutral  products,  in  addition  to  ammonia,  evolving  at  the  same 
time  an  unpleasant  odor,  which  is  usually  compared  to  that  of  burnt 
horn. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  substances  belonging  to  this  group  dis- 
solve unchanged  in  acetic  and  other  organic  acids,  as  well  as  in  common 
phosphoric  acid ;  and  also  partially  in  other  mineral  acids  in  a  state  of 
extreme  dilution.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  all  of  them  are  decom- 
posed by  concentrated  mineral  acids  ;  many  of  them  swell  and  assume 
a  gelatinous  appearance  in  sulphuric  and  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  after 
prolonged  digestion,  they  form,  together  with  ammoniacal  salts,  brown 
humus-like  substances,  which  consist  mainly  of  leucine  and  tyrosine 
(see  pp.  133-5),  and  a  crystallizable  stinking  volatile  substance,  which 
has  not  yet  been  accurately  investigated.  All,  more  especially  when 
they  are  heated,  assume  a  more  or  less  intense  yellow  color,  when  treated 
with  concentrated  nitric  acid. 
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Tliey  are  all  me  tain  orp  hosed  by  prolonged  hoUing  witJi  water  ;  and 
the  metamorphoses  they  thus  experience  from  being  heated  with  water, 
have  led  to  their  classification  into  albuminous  and  gelatigenouB  sub- 

The  alterations  experienced  by  these  bodies  from  the  action  of  <?xiW^- 
ing  substances,  as  for  instance,  chromic  acid  or  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid,  have  been  most  accurately  stutlied  during  the  last  few  years  by 
Schlieper*  and  Guckelberger  f  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  non- 
nitrogenous  products  of  this  process  of  oxidation  belong  to  the  butyric 
acid  groupj  embracing  all  the  acids  from  formic  to  coproic  acid  and  their 
aldehydes  ;  besides  these  we  muat  also  reckon  benzoic  acid  and  hydride 
of  benzoyl ;  but  excepting  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  there  are 
only  very  few  nitrogenous  products,  namely^  the  nitriles  of  some  of  the 
acida  of  the  butyric  acid  group* 

Some  few  of  these  substances  are  dissolved  by  the  mtisticfj^cd  alkalies 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can  be  again  precipitated  by  acids  in  a  per- 
fectly unchanged  condition  ;  but  the  majority  can  only  be  dissolved  in  a 
concentrated  alkaline  solution,  and  with  the  continued  application  of 
heatj  by  means  of  which  they  become  perfectly  decomposed.  Since  the 
greater  number  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  contain  sulphur  in 
iddition  to  the  ordinary  elements  of  organic  substances,  the  first  effect 
produced  by  the  action  of  heated  dilute  alkaline  solutions  is  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  sulphur  by  the  formation  of  liver  of  sulphur  and  of  alkaline 
tTposulpbites*  There  is  always  a  development  of  ammonia,  although 
thiB  is  most  considerable  when  concentrated  alkaline  solutions  are  used  ; 
carbonic  and  formic  acids  volatilize  with  the  ammonia,  while  new  bodiea 
appear  in  the  decoction,  having  either  an  acid,  or  a  nitrogenous  basic, 
or  indifferent  character,  as  for  instance,  leucine,  glycine,  protide,  ko* 
If  these  substances  be  mixed  with  alkalies  and  gently  fused,  there  will 
appear  a  large  qiiantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  leucine,  tyrosine,  &c,, 
besides  the  ordinary  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
Btances, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  substances  have  the  property  of 
being  reduced  to  the  humid  condition  of  putrefaction  without  any  appa* 
rent  or  recognizable  agency  of  other  matters,  and  solely  by  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  agents.  While  it  is  proved  that  other  organic  substances 
admitting  of  ready  decomposition,  as,  for  instance,  urea,  are  not  decom- 
poeed  by  the  atmosphere  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  if 
they  are  in  a  chemically  pure  condition,  the  connection  of  the  elementary 
molecules  of  these  bodies  is  so  easily  disturbed  by  the  most  ordinary  at- 
mospheric influences,  that  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  at  an  ordinary 
temperature,  they  begin  to  decompose  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  or,  at 
all  events,  in  a  day  or  two.  The  period  during  which  they  can  resist 
thede  influence!^,  timt  is  to  say,  the  commencement  of  decomposition, 
depends  greatly  on  the  state  of  cohesion  in  which  the  molecules  occur. 
The  substances  deposited  in  comparatively  dense  and  insoluble  masses  in 
the  animal  tissues,  pass  far  more  slowly  into  a  state  of  putrefaction  than 
the  more  finely  distributed  substances,  or  those  which  are  dissolved  in 

»  Ana,  1  Ck  a.  Pharm.     Bd.  59»  S.  1-33,  ^  lUd.  Bd.  64,  8  89-100. 
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water.  The  substance  of  the  tendons  putrefies  less  rapidly  than  cellular 
tissue  and  coagulated  albumen,  and  the  latter  less  rapidly  than  soluble 
albumen.  The  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  these  substances  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  investigated;  but  among  them  are  always  to  be 
found  carbonate,  butyrate,  and  valerianate  of  ammonia,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  leucine,  and  tyrosine. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  observation  that  all  histogenetic  substances  are 
invariably  accompanied  with  fatSj  alkalieSy  and  salts  of  lime,  from 
which  it  is  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  separate  them  without  decom- 
position. It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  majority  a  portion  of  these 
admixtures  is  chemically  combined  with  them ;  and  although  but  few  of 
these  chemical  combinations,  as  that  of  casein  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
admit  of  actual  demonstration,  many  chemists  are  disposed  to  regard  a 
part  of  these  adhering  matters  as  chemically  combined,  since  the  most 
ordinary  indifferent  solvents  are  unable  to  separate  them,  while  the  more 
powerfiil  agents  exert  a  decomposing  or  at  least  a  metamorphic  action 
on  the  main  substance ;  and  this  appUes  more  especially  to  the  mineral 
substances  accompanying  these  matters.  Rose's  investigations'  regarding 
the  mineral  substances,  have  recently  given  greater  weight  to  the  idea 
that  they  may  in  part  at  least  be  combined  in  a  nonoxidized  condition 
with  nitrogenous  bodies,  as  has  long  been  conjectured,  in  accordance  with 
Mulder's  views,  to  be  the  case  with  the  sulphur,  and  in  part  also  with 
the  phosphorus  of  these  substances.  Rose  has  advanced  very  satisfactory 
grounds  for  believing  that  a  portion  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths 
is  contained  in  these  matters  in  a  metallic  condition,  and  combined  with 
radicals  containing  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  We  purpose,  however, 
reverting  to  this  subject  under  the  head  of  "  the  mineral  substances  of  the 
animal  body.'* 

It  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  above-named  properties,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  or  perhaps  quite  impossible  to  exhibit  these  bodies  in 
a  chemically  pure  condition. 

By  their  not  crystallizing,  and  by  their  not  volatilizing  without  de- 
composition, we  are  deprived  of  two  most  important  means  of  readily 
isolatmg  them  from  other  substances ;  while  the  readiness  with  whidk 
they  are  decomposed,  has  hitherto  prevented  us  from  ascertaining  which 
of  the  above  mineral  substances  are  chemically  combined,  and  which  are 
simply  mixed  with  them.  This  refers  specially  to  the  soluble  bodies  of 
this  class,  as  albumen,  casein,  &c.,  none  of  which  have  as  yet  been  exhi- 
bited in  a  chemically  pure  soluble  form.  We  are  still  more  in  doubt  in 
reference  to  the  insoluble  substances  deposited  in  the  tissues ;  for  even 
if  we  succeed  (which  we  rarely  can)  in  extracting  from  them  all  mineral 
substances,  we  yet  have  no  guarantee  that  there  is  only  one  simple, 
organic  substance  deposited  in  the  remaining  mass  of  tissue ;  and  both 
microscopic  and  microscopico-chemical  investigations  have  rendered  it 
probable  that  several  chemical  substances  are  mechanically  deposited  by 
the  side  of  one  another  in  many  of  the  animal  tissues,  as  quartz,  mica, 
and  feldspar,  occur  together  in  granite,  and  cellulose  and  the  incrusting 
matter,  in  vegetable  cellular  tissue.     It  is  often  impossible  to  determine 

>  Ber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  la  Berlin.  Deobr.  1848,  8.  46&-462. 
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whether^  after  treadng  animal  tissues  with  the  more  powerful  solvents, 
the  di&solTcd  matter  wag  originally  obIj  mixed  with  the  undissolved,  or 
whether  it  must  bo  regarded  as  the  prodiict  of  decomposition  of  a  bodj 
baving  a  more  complicated  composition. 

We  might  perhaps  succeed  in  exhibiting  these  Bubstanoes  in  a  cherai- 
eallj  pure  conditioUj  and  in  acquiring  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  chemical  constitution,  if  they  could  only  bo  united  with  other  snli- 
stances  in  definite  proportions,  and  admitted,  if  possible,  of  a  single 
neutral  eombination  ;  but  such,  utifortunatelyj  in  very  few  instances  is 
the  case*  Many,  it  is  true,  obviously  enter  into  chemical  combination 
with  alkalies,  with  the  oxides  of  heavy  metals,  and  even  with  acids,  but 
as  these  combinations  are  mixed  with  other  bodies  and  other  compounds, 
we  are  hindered  from  establishing  by  analysis  any  definite  relation  be- 
tween any  two  of  these  substances.  Moreover,  putting  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  that  are  blended  with  them^  we  find 
that  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  formed  from  the  combinations  of  such 
animal  matters  with  oxide  of  lead ;  for  this  oxide  (whichj  with  oxide  of 
silver,  we  prefer  to  the  other  metallic  oxides,  since  it  almost  always 
forms  anhydrous  compounds  with  organic  substances,  or  compounds  that 
can  be  readily  deprived  of  their  water)  is  found  to  combine  with  these 
bodies  in  more  than  one  proportion ;  these  compounds  are  then  simulta- 
neously formed,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  one  another.  The  analysis 
exhibits  more  or  less  oxide  of  lead,  according  as  the  neutral  compound 
is  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  the  basic  compound.  Hence  we  can 
readily  understand  the  cause  why  chemists  have  succeeded  in  so  few  in- 
stances in  determining  with  any  certainty  the  saturating  capacity  and 
the  atomic  weights  of  these  animal  substances. 

In  the  arrangement  of  these  bodies  we  are  again  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  a  physiological  principle  of  classification^  which  is  the  more 
admissible  from  the  circumstance  that  chemistry  here  afi'ords  us  no  assis- 
tance. Our  deficient  knowledge  regarding  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  bodies  included  in  this  class,  does  not  enable  us  to  establish  a  purely 
cshemical  basis  on  which  to  ground  their  arrangement.  But  physiology 
BO  far  aids  us,  that  it  indicates  which  of  these  substances  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  original  and  protogenic  in  the  animal  bodyy  and  which  are  to 
be  regarded  as  originating  from  these  by  a  zoo-chemical  process,  and 
constituting  their  derivatives.  The  protogens  or  aborigines  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  are,  in  part,  found  in  the  embryo,  bear  so  striking  a  re- 
semblance to  one  another,  that  chemists  have  discovered  only  very  slight, 
fluctuating,  and  often  merely  relative  differences  between  them*  We 
cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  chemists  should  have  conjectured  that 
these,  which  had  previously  been  termed  albiinmwus  bodies^  possessed 
one  common  radical. 

Mulder  believed  that  he  had  discovered  this  radical j  which,  from  its 
great  importance,  he  designated  as  p7*otemy  whilst  he  regarded  the  ordi- 
nary albuminous  substances  as  combinations  of  this  protein  with  sulphur 
and  phosphorus,  or  simply  with  sulphur,  and  therefore  called  them  pro- 
tein-c&mpounds*  Although  great  doubt  has  recently  been  thrown  on 
Mulder's  view  of  protein  and  its  compounds,  we  yet  retain  these  names 
for  the  sake  of  facilitating  our  comprehension  and  general  examination 
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of  these  combinations.  We  purpose  considering  the  protein-compounds 
or  albuminous  bodies  in  the  first  group  of  histogenetic  substances.  As, 
however,  physiological  chemistry  has  shown,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability,  that  all  other  nitrogenous  animal  substances  are  derived 
from  these  protein-compounds,  we  will  comprise,  under  the  second  group, 
all  those  more  generally  diffused  substances  of  the  animal  body,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  proximate  or  remote  derivatives  of  these  compounds. 


PROTEIN-COMPOUNDS. 

The  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  occur  not  only  in  animals,  but 
also  to  a  certain  extent  in  plants.  They  were  for  a  long  time  regarded 
as  merely  different  isomeric  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  com- 

Sound ;  but  subsequently,  as  already  observed,  they  have  been  consi- 
ered  by  Mulder  to  be  combinations  of  one  and  the  same  atomic  group 
with  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The  diflSculty  of  solving  this  question 
will  be  made  apparent  on  comparing  the  properties  of  these  substances, 
and  considering  the  observations  already  made  (at  pp.  39-^0)  on  the 
determination  of  the  atomic  weights.  It  must  rather  excite  our  surprise 
that  chemists  should  have  hazarded  any  theory  of  their  composition, 
than  that  nothing  positive  should  as  yet  have  been  ascertained  regarding 
their  composition  and  mutual  relations.  Although  we  have  the  most 
accurate  analyses  of  the  protein-compoimds,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
decisive  conclusion  regarding  their  internal  constitution ;  for  although 
the  exactness  of  Mulder's  analyses  is  undoubted,  their  accuracy  must  yet 
be  only  commensurate  with  the  present  comparatively  imperfect  state  of 
analytical  chemistry ;  that  is  to  say,  the  empirical  results  of  the  analyses 
of  these  bodies  do  not  admit  of  our  deciding  with  scientific  certainty  on 
their  composition.  Hence  a  formula  deduced  from  these  analyses  must 
be  simply  hypothetical,  since  several  formulae  may  frequently  be  derived 
with  equal  correctness  from  one  and  the  same  analysis.  In  making 
choice  of  one  of  these  formulae  we  must  therefore  adopt  that  which  ap- 
pears to  guide  us  in  the  best  direction,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  hypotheses  only,  and  not  with  facts. 

Keeping  this  consideration  in  view,  we  have,  in  the  following  remarks, 
adhered  to  Mulder's  recent  hypothesis,  in  accordance  with  which  albu- 
minous substances  are  regarded  as  combinations  of  a  purely  hypothetical 
substance,  incapable  of  being  exhibited  in  an  isolated  form,  with  different 
quantities  of  sulphamide  and  phosphamide.  We  only  follow  this  hypo- 
thesis, because  from  the  want  of  a  safer  guide,  it  seems  the  best  adapted 
to  lead  us  in  our  advance  through  this  obscure  department. 

The  following  properties  are  common  to  all  the  protein-compounds. 
Most  of  them  occur  in  two  conditions,  namely  in  a  soluble  and  an  inso- 
luble or  scarcely  soluble  state ;  in  the  former  condition,  we  find  them 
naturally  existing  in  the  animal  fluids,  while  they  are  principally  obtained 
in  the  latter  form  by  boiling.  The  soluble  modification  forms  in  a  dry 
condition  a  faint  yellow,  translucent,  friable  mass,  having  no  smell  or  pe- 
culiar taste ;  it  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether : 
it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  the  aqueous  solution,  after  which  it  is 
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usuftllj  insoluble  in  water  ;  the  aqueous  solution  may  have  either  a  sliglitly 
alkaline  or  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  which  depends,  however,  more 
on  the  alkali  or  acid  mixed  with  it  than  on  the  substance  itself.  The 
aqueous  eolution  is  precipitated  by  most  metallic  salts,  and  the  preci- 
pitate generally  contains  the  acid  and  base  of  tbc  salt  employed  in 
addition  to  the  protein -com  pound.  The  greater  number  cannot  be 
precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solution  by  alkalies  or  by  most  of  the 
Tegetable  acida,  but  they  are  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  (with  the  ex* 
ception  of  ordinary  phosphoric  acid)  and  by  the  tannic  acids. 

Most  of  them  are  transformed  into  their  insoluble  state  by  boiling, 
Bome  by  acetic  acid,  and  almost  all  by  the  mineral  acids ;  with  the  latter 
they  usually  form  compounds  soluble  in  pure  water  but  insoluble  in 
water  to  which  an  acid  has  been  added^  and  incapable  of  being  restored 
to  the  soluble  modification  by  saturating  the  acid  with  the  base.  The 
protein-compounds,  when  precipitated  by  salts,  usually  assume  the  inso- 
luble form. 

Tbc  insoluble  compounds,  when  dried,  are  white  and  pnlverizable; 
when  newly  precipitated  thej  are  usually  of  a  snow-white  colorj  floccu- 
knt  or  in  small  clots,  or  else  tough  and  gelatinous,  without  taste  or  smell, 
without  reaction  on  vegetable  colors,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  all  indilferent  menstrua ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  readily  dissolved  by 
alkalieB^  from  which  they  can  be  precipitated  by  mere  neutralization  with 
acids*  They  behave  very  differently  towards  different  acidi ;  they  arc 
dissolved  by  concentrated  acetic  mid  and  other  organic  acids,  as  well  as 
by  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  and  arc  precipitated /rom  the»e  mlution^  by 
yelhm  as  well  as  redprussiateofpota^L  They  do  not  dissolve  in  mode- 
rately concentrated  mineral  acids,  although  they  combine  with  them,  and 
these  compounds  have  the  property  of  being  insoluble  in  water  to  which 
an  acid  has  been  added,  although  they  dissolve  in  pure  water,  after  having 
first  swelled  and  assumed  a  gelatinous  appearance.  They  swell  in  the 
same  manner  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  they  assume  at  the 
same  time  a  brownish  color,  and  become  decomposed.  Their  relation  to 
eoncentrated  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  highly  characteristic ;  the 
former  acid  giving  them  when  heated  a  deep  lemon-colored  tint,  while 
cimcentrated  k^droeklorie  acid  causes  them  to  assume  a  gradually 
m^^^astng  intensely  blue  color  when  exposed  to  a  moderate  warmth  and 
to  a  sufficient  supply  of  air*  A  fiuid  obtained  by  the  solution  of  1  part 
of  mercury  in  2  parts  of  nitric  acid  containing  4i  equivalents  of  watery 
forms  the  most  delicate  test  for  the  protein- compounds  (MiUony  whether 
they  are  dissolved  in  a  fluid  or  simply  interspersed  in  a  tissue.  The 
fluid,  or  the  tisfUe  that  has  been  moistened  with  it,  is  then  heated  to 
fifom  (jQ°  to  100°^  when  an  intense  red  color  is  observed,  which  does  not 
disappear  either  on  prolonged  boiling  or  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  protein-compounds,  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation, 
allowed  to  putrefy,  and  when  decomposed  by  oxidizing  agents,  behave 
precisely  in  the  manner  of  the  histogenetic  substances  generally,  which 
has  been  ahready  described  (pp,  286-287);  giving  rise  to  the  above-named 
products  of  decomposition,  although  in  different  relations  of  quantity* 

All  protein-compounds  contain  sulphur ^  which  can  be  very  readily 
»  Compt  rend,  T.  27,  p.  42-14. 
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detected  m  ttese  substances  both  in  their  natural  state,  and  when  boiled, 
either  by  heating  them  with  a  little  alkali  on  silver  foil  (when  a  yellowish- 
brown  spot  of  sulpliideof  silver  will  be  formed),  or  by  boiling  their  alka-j 
line  solution  for  some  time  with  strong  acids,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  j 
will  be  developedj  or  with  acetate  of  lead,  when  sulphide  of  lead  will  boj 
precipitated.     It  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  protein-com- 
pounds may  contain  sulphur  under  conditions  in  which  its  presence  cannolj 
be  detoctedj  as  Mulder  has  shown,  by  the  ordinary  testvS.     These  were! 
the  bodies  which  were  at  one  time  regarded  by  Mulder  as  protein^  or  thej 
non-sulphurous  constituents  of  albuminous  matters,  but  he  has  aubse-l 
lueiitly  discovered*  that  the  substance  formerly  termed  protein  containij 
Iphnr.    On  treating  albuminous  substances  with  a  dilute  solution   or 

fjotaah  as  prescribed  for  the  preparation  of  this  supposed  protein,  theyl 
ose  the  property  of  indicating  the  presence  of  sulphur  by  the  ordinary  J 
teats.  Mulder  endeavors  to  explain  this  phenomenon  by  supposing  that] 
those  compounds  which  yield  a  sulphur-reaction,  contain  snlphm-  com- 
bined with  amidCj  and  therefore  as  mifphajjiide^  H^S  ;  and  further,  that  j 
on  treating  them  with  potash,  2  atoms  of  sulphamide,  by  assimilatmffj 
2  atoms  of  water,  are  decomposed  into  ammoniaj  which  escapes,  anil 
also  into  hyposulphurous  acid,  which  combines  with  the  non-sulphuroua  | 
atomic  group  to  form  those  compounds  which  yield  no  sulphur-reactioaj 
on  silver-foiL  It  certainly  h  true  that  all  these  compoundH  on  bemgj 
digested  with  caustic  fixed  alkalies,  develops  ammonia,  and  that  those  I 
yielding  the  sulphur-reaction  contain  more  nitrogen  than  those  which  dol 
not  exhibit  it*  The  assumption  of  the  presence  of  sulphamide  in  these  sub-| 
stances,  must,  however,  still  be  regarded  as  a  somewbat  hazardous  hypo 
thesis,  in  the  first  place,  because  we  are  as  yet  wholly  unacquainted! 
with  this  sulphamidc,  whether  in  an  isolated  or  combined  state  ;  secondly,! 
because  a  combination  of  hyposulphurous  acid  with  an  organic,  searcelyj 
basic  substance,  is  as  unlooked-for  a  phenomenon,  as  it  should  not  be 
separable  by  stronger  acids  from  its  combination  with  the  protein ;  andl 
lastly,  because  the  hyposulphites  yield  a  most  evident  sulphur-reactioal 
when  heated  with  organic  substances  on  silver-foih  Mulder  in  likoj 
manner  assumes  that  the  phosphorus  contained  in  albumen,  exists  in  th©l 
state  ot  phogphamide^  H^NP,  a  purely  hypothetical  body,  and  totally  j 
different  from  Gerhardt's  phosphamide,  whose  amide  nature  is  moreovei?! 
very  doubtful.  These  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  we  have  beemi 
led  to  regard  Mulder's  view  as  a  mere  scientific  fiction*  By  subtraetingj 
the  elements  of  hyposulphurous  acid  from  the  composition  of  thosal 
albuminous  substances  which  do  not  yield  the  sulphur-reaction,  and  ths  j 
elements  of  sulphamide  from  those  yielding  such  a  reaction,  Mulderi 
obtained  a  group  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,! 
which  in  all  these  compounds  exhibited  perfectly  identical  relations,  orl 
only  a  slight  increase  of  oxygen*  This  complex  atomic  group  containedi 
in  100  parts  54*7  of  carbon,  6-8  of  hydrogen,  14 '2  of  nitrogen,  and] 
24*3  of  oxygen*  For  this  complex  group  Mulder  has  calculated  the  for-] 
mnla  C^I-l25N^Oi,j+2HO,  which  expresses,  according  to  him,  the  true! 
composition  of  the  perfectly  non-sulphurous  protein. 

The  sulphur  which  is  not  detected  by  the  above-named  reactions  can 

1  Cbem.  tJnterauch.  iibera.  v.  Viilckef.  E,  2,  S.  179-272. 
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only  be  discovered  and  quantitatively  d 
fusing  the  dry,  organic  i^ubstance  with  a 


determined  l*y  tlje  dry  method ; 
mixture  of  alkaline  nitrates  and 
carbonates  or  caustic  alkalies  in  a  silver  crucible  till  the  fused  mass  be- 
comes perfectly  white,  when  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  thus 
formed,  can  be  detcniiined  from  the  residual  saline  mass. 

Dana^  has  recommended  a  very  good  method  of  detecting  the  presence 
of  sulphur  in  organic  matters  containing  that  substance  in  not  very 
minute  quantity*  We  make  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  starch,  and 
the  substance  to  be  tested  for  sulphur,  and  heat  it  by  the  blow-pipe  on  a 
phitiQiim  support ;  we  then  place  the  fused  mass  in  a  watch-glass  with  a 
drop  of  water,  and  add  a  small  crystal  of  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium 
discovered  by  PI  ay  fair  f  if  sulphur  be  present,  that  is  to  say^  if  sulphide 
of  sodium  he  formed,  the  fluid  wiU  assume  a  splendid  purple  color ;  most 
commonly  a  red  tint  first  appears,  which,  assuming  a  shade  of  blue,  be- 
comes purple,  and  finally  passes  into  a  very  deep  azure  blue,  but  even  this 
18  not  persistent,  for  the  fluid  at  last  entirely  loses  all  its  color. 

Since  the  termination  of  Mulder's  investigations  on  the  protein-sub^ 
Stances,  several  other  views  regarding  the  comtitution  of  complox  organic 
bodies  have  been  promulgated.  We  have  to  a  certain  extent  given  up 
the  older  theory  of  organic  radicals  {on  which  Mulder's  view  is  based),  and 
have  turned  our  views  towards  the  establishment  of  conjugated  com- 
pounds^  salt-like  combinationSj  and  the  like.  The  unexpected  discoveries 
of  the  resolution  (or  cleavage)  into  other  enbstances  of  amygdalin  (Lie- 
big  and  Wohler),  asparagin^  salicin,  and  populin  (Piria),  the  discoveries 
of  the  aramonia*alkaloids  (Wurtz),  and  their  theoretical  constitution 
(Hoffmann  and  Kolbe),  and  finally ,  the  observation  that  many  nitroge- 
nous bodies  when  decomposed  in  various  ways,  yield  special  volatile  alka- 
loids (Anderson,  Rochleder,  Wertheimj  and  others)  give  a  certain  support 
to  the  view  that  the  protein-substances  may  have  a  constitution  analogous 
to  that  of  these  complex  bodieSj  and  that  there  may  be  contained  in  them 
several  proximate  constituents  conjugated  together,  or  combined  m  the 
manner  of  salt^*  Thus,  for  instance,  Wurtzr"  obtained  methylamine  from 
casein  by  treating  it  with  alkalies,  and  Rochleder^  by  decomposing  it 
irith  chlorine,  and  the  latter  chemist  consequently  regards  methylamine 
as  one  of  the  proximate  constituents  of  casein.  This  view  seems  to  gain 
support  from  the  remarkable  circumatancc  that  there  is  an  albuminoua 
fiubstance  in  the  blood  of  carnivorous  animals  which  crystallizes  in 
prjflms,  while  the  corresponding  substance  in  the  blood  of  guinea-piga 
and  rats  crystallizes  in  tetrahedra.  This  obviously  points  at  combinations 
of  an  analogous  kind,  in  which  only  one  different  constituent  has  entered, 
which,  however,  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  otherwise  perfectly  analogous  body.  Thus,  for  instance,  according 
to  Rochleder*s  hypothesis,  one  of  these  bodies  might  contain  methyla- 
mine and  the  other  ethj^lamine,  in  combination  with  the  same  group  of 
atoms-  We  are,  however,  still  deficient  in  the  data  which  are  requisite 
for  the  further  elaboration  of  such  an  hypothesis,  partly  because  the 


'  Ch*micjil  Oflzetto.     1851,  p.  469. 
^  PhlksGpbical  Magajiitic,  3  Ser,  VoU  '< 
»  CompL  rend.  T.  30,  p.  0. 
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protein-bodies  have  as  yet  been  little  investigated  in  relation  to  these 
views,  and  partly  because  their  decompoaitions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  yet 
knowiij  do  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  on  these 
pointBi 

Albumen. 

Chemkat  Edatwrn. 

Properties. — Albumen^  the  principal  representative  of  the  proteio- 
compounds,  is  distinguished  amongst  these  bodies  by  its  occurrence  in 
very  different  modifications^  which  are  however  not  to  be  sought  in  a 
diff^erent  arrangement  of  the  atoms  of  this  substance,  that  is  to  say^  in  a 
poly  metis  m  or  metamerism,  but  depend  alone  on  the  substances  mixed 
with  it,  as  alkaliet*  and  salts.  Hence  the  albumen  of  the  blood  differs  io 
several  points  of  view,  not  only  from  that  of  the  hen's  egg,  and  the 
latter  from  that  of  a  dove  s  egg,  but  it  h  even  found  that  the  albumen  of 
the  blood  differs  in  different  person;^,  and  that  the  albumen  of  the  albu- 
minous fluids  of  the  same  individual  does  not  exhibit  precisely  similar 
reactions.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  that  has  given  rise  to  the  various 
and  frequently  contradictory  statements  abounding  in  chemical  litera- 
ture, in  reference  to  the  individual  properties  of  albumen-  Albumen 
obtained  indiscriminately  from  various  som'ces  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be 
employed  for  qualitative  chemical  experiments,  but  we  should  first  obtain 
albumen  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  chemical  purity,  and  we  may 
then  ascertain  the  modifications  experienced  in  its  properties  and  reac- 
tions by  the  admixture  of  different  substances  in  different  proportions  ; 
for  striking  differences  are  produced  in  albumen,  not  merely  by  the 
presence  of  another  body,  but  by  the  different  proportions  in  which  it 
occurs,  Scherer^  and  myself*  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  proper- 
ties of  albumen  in  this  point  of  view,  but  although  we  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  elucidating  some  few  individual  points,  no  perfect  and  scienti-  * 
fically  conclusive  rcBults  have  been  attained ;  and  notwithstanding  our 
investigations,  experiments  have  been  subsequently  made  on  albumen, 
containing  various  admixtures  and  taken  at  random  from  any  sources. 
We  shall  in  this  place  limit  our  remarks  to  the  most  important  and  gene- 
ral relations  of  albumen,  lest,  by  introducing  too  many  details,  we  should 
obscure  and  confuse  our  general  survey.  If  even  shght  admixtures  are 
capable  of  modifying  the  properties  of  albumen,  we  may  readily  com- 
prehend how  much  more  powerfully  they  may  be  affected  by  chemical ' 
changes,  even  if  small,  in  the  grouping  or  arrangement  of  the  atoms. 
We  know  that  some  kinds  of  albamcn  vary  in  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
they  contain^  and  others  again  in  their  saturating  capacity,  but  these  are 
relatione  which  require  further  investigation  for  their  complete  solutioOt 

W^e  purpose  adhering  to  the  old  classification,  and  considering  albu-  i 
men  in  its  soluble  and  coagulated  states. 

Soluble  albumen^  dried  in  the  air,  forms  a  pale-yellowish,  translucent 
mass,  which  may  be  easily  triturated  and  reduced  to  a  white  powder. 

'  Ann.  <L  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  BiL  40,  3.  1-65,  and  Untersuch.  lu  Pathol.  S.  82,  ff. 
»  AroL  t  physiol.  Hdlk.  Bd.  1,  S.  234. 
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The  specific  weight  of  the  albumen  of  the  hen*8  egg,  from  which  the  salts 
had  not  been  removed,  was  found  by  C.  Schmidt^  to  be  1-3144;  after 
calculating  for  the  elimination  the  salts,  the  density  of  pure  albumen 
was  found  to  be  1*2617.  It  becomes  positively  electric  by  friction,  and 
is  devoid  of  smell,  taste,  and  reaction  on  vegetable  colors.  It  swells  in 
water,  assuming  a  gelatinous  appearance,  does  not  dissolve  freely  in 
pure  water,  but  very  readily  in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium  or 
any  alkaline  salt.     It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

After  being  dried  in  vacuo^  or  at  a  temperature  below  50^,  it  can  be 
heated  to  100°  without  passing  into  the  insoluble  condition  ;  the  aqueous 
solution,  however,  becomes  turbid  at  60°,  coagulates  perfectly  at  63°, 
and  separates  in  flakes  at  75°.  When  excessively  diluted,  no  turbidity 
can  be  perceived  below  90°,  and  coagula  will  only  separate  after  it  has 
been  boiled  for  a  considerable  time.  Panum'  has  contributed  many  im- 
portant facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  albuminous  bodies  and  of  their 
various  reactions,  and  he  has  done  much  to  correct  our  views  regarding 
the  coagulation  of  albumen  and  of  similar  matters  by  heat.  He  has 
especially  shown,  by  numerous  and  very  careful  experiments,  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  presence  of  salts  or  small  quantities  of  acids  on 
the  separation  of  the  protein-bodies  at  high  temperatures.  He  found, 
for  instance,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  temperature  at  which  precipita- 
tion takes  place  is  low  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  salt  that  has  been 
added,  and  that  the  quantity  of  acid  which  is  requisite  to  produce  a  per- 
manent precipitation  at  the  same  temperature,  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  salt  that  has  been  added  to  the  solution  of  albumen. 
Panum  thinks  that  he  is  justified,  from  these  and  similar  experiments, 
in  considering  all  our  previous  ideas  of  coagulation  as  "  confused ;"  but 
this  conclusion  is  most  distinctly  to  be  drawn  from  his  experiments, 
namely,  that  we  must  very  carefully  distinguish  precipitated  albumen 
from  coagulated  albumen.  It  appears,  from  my  observations,  that  alco- 
hol acts  m  relation  to  the  precipitation  and  coagulation  of  albuminous 
matters  in  the  same  manner  as  the  salts  in  Panum's  experiments.  By 
the  gradual  addition  of  alcohol  we  can  depress  the  coagulating  point  of 
the  fluid  step  by  step,  till  we  arrive  at  a  point  where  the  albuminous 
substance  is  precipitated,  although  not  coagulated;  and  then,  if  not 
soluble  in  water,  it  still  dissolves  m  solutions  of  the  neutral  salts  of  the 
alkalies.  As  to  what  actually  takes  place  in  coagulation  in  those  cases 
in  which  albuminous  substances,  under  the  influence  of  a  hish  tempera- 
ture, lose  many  of  their  other  properties  simultaneously  with  their  solu- 
bility, we  are  perfectly  ignorant,  and  Panum's  experiments  have  thrown 
no  light  on  this  point. 

Albumen  may  be  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  diluted 
alcohol ;  the  precipitate,  however,  is  not  coagulated ;  but  when  a  large 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol  is  added,  it  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  or 
coa^ated  form.  It  behaves  very  difierently  towards  ether  free  from 
spirit ;  it  is  generally  asserted  that  the  albumen  of  the  serum  of  blood 
is  not  coagulated,  while  that  of  eggs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  coagulated 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  CI,  S.  156-167. 

>  Arch.  f.  Path.  Anat.  Bd.  4,  S.  17. 
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by  ether ;  but  as  this  observation  is  not  constantj  this  supposed 

tion  may  be  dependent  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  albuminous 

solution* 

Fatty  and  volatile  oils  neither  dissolve  nor  coagulate  albumen.  It  is 
coagulated  by  creosote  and  aniline. 

Albumen  is  converted  into  the  insoluble  state  by  most  aicids,  but  it  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids  (except  by  tribasic  phosphoric 
acid)  unless  when  they  are  added  in  excess.  The  organic  acids,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tannic  acids^  do  not  precipitate  albumen*  Panum 
has  also  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  on  this  point  {the 
effect  of  acids  on  albumen),  from  which  it  appears  that  albuminous 
matters  undergo  essential  changes  even  by  acetic  and  orslinary  phos- 
phoric acidsj  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  these  acids,  acting  cataly- 
tically^  may  decompose  the  albumen  into  two  new  bodies.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Panum's  experiments  that  these  acids  enter  into  a  definite 
combination  with  the  albumen.  One  of  the  bodies  arising  from  the 
action  of  acetic  or  phosphoric  acid,  namely  acid  alhiimen^  is  distin- 
guished from  the  original  albumen  by  its  insolubility  in  concentrated 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies,  and  by  its  solubility  in  water. 

Alkalies  do  not  precipitate  albumen,  but  they  convert  it  into  the  in- 
soluble modification. 

The  greater  number  of  the  metallic  salts  precipitate  albumen  ;  the 
precipitate  containing  either  a  combination  of  a  basic  salt  with  albumen^ 
or  a  mixture  of  two  compounds,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  acid  of  the 
salt  and  albumen,  and  the  other  'of  the  base  of  the  salt  and  albumen, 
Tlie  albumen  generally  passes  into  the  insoluble  state  in  these  combi- 
nations. 

Albumen  is  not  usually  found  isolated  in  solution  in  the  normal  animal 
fluids,  hut  in  combination  with  a  small  proportion  of  alkah\  whose  quan- 
tity does  not  admit  of  exact  determination  on  account  of  the  salts  which 
are  also  mixed  with  the  albumen.  In  some  experiments  conducted  by 
myself  on  the  albumen  of  hens'  eggSj  I  found  that  1'58  parts  of  soda 
were  directly  combined  with  100  parts  of  albumen,  calculated  as  devoid 
of  salts.  This  albumen  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction^  is  more  readily 
soluble  in  vrater  than  pure  albumen,  from  which  it  differs  mainly  in  the 
form  in  which  it  coagulates  when  the  aqueous  solution  is  heated  (Scherer); 
for  it  does  not  separate  in  flakes  like  pure  albumen,  but  forms  a  white, 
almost  gelatinous  mass,  or  simply  gives  rise,  if  the  fluid  is  more  or  less 
diluted,  to  a  milky  or  only  whitish  opalescent  turbidity.  The  alkaline 
reaction  of  the  fluid  is  more  strongly  marked  after  boiling,  which  proves 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  alkali  must  be  separated  from  the  albuinen 
on  its  coagulation.  The  liberated  alkali  combines  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  albumen  to  form  albuminate  of  soda,  which  remains  dissolved. 
This  albumen,  separated  by  coagulation,  passes,  however,  in  part,  through 
the  filter,  and  very  soon  clogs  its  pores.  On  saturating  the  solution  of 
albuminate  of  soda  with  acetic  acid,  or  some  other  organic  acid,  it  will 
coagulate  on  being  heated,  like  pure  albumen,  into  flakes  that  may  be 
readily  collected  on  the  filter.  An  albuminous  solution,  after  being 
thus  neutraliKed,  is  rendered  turbid  when  diluted  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water  (about  twenty  times  its  own  volume);  a  large  portion  of  the 
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albumen,  poor  in  salts  and  free  from  an  alkalij  being  precipitated  from 
the  aolution. 

This  plicnomonoii  is  dependent  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  albu- 
men, freed  from  the  alkali  by  acetic  acid,  is  held  in  solution  bj  the  salta, 
which,  however,  when  strongly  diluted,  lose  their  solvent  power,  and 
cause  the  gradual  separation  of  the  albumen. 

On  treating  this  albuminate  of  soda  with  dilute  alcohol,  there  is  a 
precipitation  of  albumen  free  from  alkali  and  poor  in  salts;  whilst 
another  portion  combined  with  more  alkali,  remains  in  solution  and 
represents  the  true  albuminate  of  soda,  which  we  are  now  going  to  con- 
sider- This  precipitate  dissolves  only  slightly  in  pui^e  water,  hut  readily 
ID  aqueous  saline  solutions. 

A  fujther  addition  of  alkali  to  the  normal  albumen  contained  in  the 
animal  Buids  gives  rise  to  an  essential  difference  in  its  properties.  When 
I  the  solution  has  been  highly  concentrated,  it  yields,  on  being  heated,  a 
^  tra&slucent  jellyj  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  containing,  according  to 
toy  observations,  4*G9  parts  of  potash  or  3*14  of  soda  to  100  parts  of 
I  albomen  free  from  salts.     On  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  it  no 
*  longer  yields  this  colorless  jelly  or  any  precipitate  whatever,  on  being 
heated.     The  albumen,  even  appears  entirely  to  have  lost  its  coagula^ 
hility,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  for  when  treated  with  an  excess  of  alkali, 
it  becomes  converted  into  the  coagulated  state  even  without  the  applica- 
tion of  heat;  for  if  the  solution  be  neutralized  with  some  acid  that  does 
not  ordinarily  precipitate  albumen  (as  acetic  acid,  tartaric    acid,  or 
tribasic  phosphoric  acid),  albumen  is  separated  in  a  coagulated  state. 
The  solution  of  this  true  alkaline  albuminate  is  distinguished  by  the 
circumstance  that,  on   boiling,  numerous  vesicles  are  formed  at    the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  adhere  so  tenaciously,  as  to  impart  a  brown 
color  to  this  organic  substance  in  process  of  formation  ;  its  surface  also 
becomes  covered  on  evaporation  with  a  transparent  film  of  coagulated 
'  albumen  (Schorer),  which  has  frequently  caused  this  albuminate  of  soda 
'  in  the  animal  fluids  to  be  mistaken  for  casein.     This  alkaline  solution 
yields,  however,  on  boiling,  a  perfect  coagulum  in  the  form  of  flakes  or 
masses,  if  any  neutral  alkaline  salt  (such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia),  either  in  the  form  of  a  satu- 
rated solution,  or  in  the  dry  state,  has  been  added  to  it,  previously  to 
it«  being  boiled. 

Acids  and  metallic  salts  behave  to  these  alkaline  solutions  of  albumen, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  to  those  of  pure  albumen  ;  hut  the  quantity 
nf  the  metallic  salt  which  is  added,  often  induces  modifications,  the 
newly  formed  albuminates  being  in  some  cases  soluble,  and  in  others 
insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  metallic  salt,  or  of  the  albuminate  of  soda. 
The  greater  number  of  these  compounds  are,  however,  soluble  in  alkalies* 
On  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  an  albu- 
minous  body,  as,  for  instance,  through  the  serum  of  the  bloody  white  of 
egg  dissolved  in  water,  or  a  solution  of  the  crystalline  Icna,  a  greater  or 
lesser  portion  of  the  albuminous  matter  is  always  separated, 

Pannm  regards  this  substance  as  casein,  but  milk*cascin  possesses  this 
property  in  only  the  slightest  degree.  Mclsens  has  made  tliis  observa- 
tion on  the  white  of  egg,  and,  on  instituting  a  microscopic  investigation 
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in  union  with  Gluge,  observed  membranous  matters,  and  hence  he  pave 
to  this  substance  the  name  of  ^'tissu  cellulaire  artificiel."  I  have 
treated  all  the  known  protein-bodies  with  carbonic  acid,  but  never  found 
that  the  precipitate,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  presented 
any  peculiarity ;  it  certainly  never  had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  any 
organic  substance  or  to  connective  tissue.  Moreover,  Hartin^  has 
be^n  at  the  pains  of  exposing  the  error  into  which  Gluge  and  Melsens 
have  fallen. 

Organic  acids  added  in  excess  to  albuminous  solutions,  behave  in  the 
same  manner  as  alkalies  added  in  excess,  causing  the  albumen  to  remain 
dissolved  on  boiling ;  if,  however,  neutral  alkaline  salts,  such  as  sulphate 
of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  be  added  to 
these  solutions,  the  albumen  separates  on  boiling  into  flakes  or  clots. 
Further,  these  acid  solutions  on  being  evaporated  are  covered  with  a 
membrane  similar  to  that  which  is  formed  by  casein  in  acid  or  alkaline 
milk. 

Coagulated  or  hoiled  albumen  possesses  all  the  properties  which  we 
have  already  noticed  as  exhibited  by  the  insoluble  protein-compounds  in 
general.  We  will,  therefore,  simply  observe  that  the  albumen  in  its 
transition  from  the  soluble  to  the  insoluble  state,  loses  a  portion  of  its 
sulphur ;  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  developed  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity :  with  acids  it  enters  into  combinations  that  are  insoluble  in  water 
containing  acids,  but  swell  and  assume  a  gelatinous  form  in  pure  water, 
before  undergoing  solution  in  it.  It  may  be  so  perfectly  combined  with 
caustic  alkalies,  as  to  cause  their  alkaline  reaction  entirely  to  disappear. 
When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  and 
assumes  a  blue  color,  which  inclines  more  to  purple  than  is  the  case  with 
any  other  of  the  protein-compounds.  If  albumen  be  boiled  for  a  long 
time  in  water,  atmospheric  air  being  not  excluded,  it  gradually  dissolves, 
forming  a  non-gelatinizing  fluid,  which  contains  MulderV  teroxide  of 
protein.  Finally,  albumen  when  treated  with  strong  oxidizing  agents, 
as,  for  instance,  chromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  binoxide  of 
manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  more  acetic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and 
hydride  of  benzoyl,  and  less  valerianic  acid,  than  the  other  protein- 
compounds. 

Composition. — ^Albumen,  after  being  coagulated  and  extracted  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  has  been  so  repeatedlv  analyzed,  that  we  shall 
rest  satisfied  with  giving  the  mean  results  of  five  analyses  made  by 
Scherer,^  and  subjoining  an  analysis  recently  made  by  Mulder,^  and  re- 
garded by  him  as  the  most  exact. 

Seherer.  Mulder.  Buling. 

Carbon,        .  .          64  883  .        .        53-5        .        .        63-4 

Hvdrogen,    .  .            7  036  .                   7  0        .        .          7  0 

Nitrogen,     .  16-676  .        .        16-5 
Oxygen,        1                                                    22  0 

Sulphur,        I  22-866  .                   1-6 
Phosphorus,  J                                                     0*4 

100-000  1000 

>  Nederl.  Lancet.  Sept.  1861. 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  47,  S.  800,  and  Bullet,  de  N^erlande,  1889,  p  404. 
*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  40,  S.  86.  *  Scheik.  Onderx.  D.  8,  p.  886. 
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Biiling^  found  in  the  albumen  of  the  blood-serum  (after  subtracting 
the  ash,  in  accordance  with  the  mean  of  several  experiments)  1-3258  ^f 
sulphur,  and  in  that  of  hens'  eggs,  1'7488,  while  Mulder  found  on  an 
average  only  l-3g  in  the  former,  and  l-6g  in  the  latter.  Albumen 
always  retains  chloride  of  sodium  with  so  much  tenacity,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  separate  it  by  washing.  The  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime  which  it  contains  is  very  remarkable,  for,  although  variable,  it 
usually  amounts  to  about  1*68.  Mulder  found  from  its  combination  with 
oxide  of  lead,  that  the  atomic  weight  of  albumen  is  22483-9,  while  from 
the  oxide  of  silver  compound,  he  calculated  it  at  22190-2.  For  the 
reasons  already  advanced  (at  p.  288),  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  establish 
an  empirical  formula  for  albumen ;  but  Mulder  calculates,  according  to 
the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  albumen  of  eggs  is  composed  of  96-2^  of 
protein,  3*28  of  sulphamide,  and  O-Gj}  of  phosphamide ;  and  deduces 
firom  these  numbers  the  very  hypothetical  formula,  20(C^IL5N4Oio. 
2HO)+8H,NS+H2NP. 

ProductB  of  the  metamorphosis  of  albumen, — The  idea  has  long  been 
entertained  that  the  best  method  of  deducing  a  formula  for  the  compo- 
sition of  the  protein-bodies,  is  from  the  study  of  their  products  of  de- 
composition, and  this  view  has  given  rise  to  that  series  of  splendid 
investigations  which  have  emanated  from  the  laboratories  of  Liebig  and 
of  Mulder.  The  discovery  of  tyrosine  by  Liebig,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  protein-bodies  by  oxidizing  agents,  as  illustrated  by  the 
investigations  of  Guckelberger  and  Schlicper,  may  be  quoted  as  amongst 
the  results  which  have  sprung  from  this  idea.  But  none  of  these  inves- 
tigations have  led  us  to  the  goal  which  we  had  in  view,  since,  for  the 
most  part,  they  only  made  us  acquainted  with  the  more  remote  products 
of  decomposition.  Mulder,  however,  in  his  search  after  a  radical,  has 
established  several  proximate  products  of  metamorphosis,  although  he 
was  unsuccessful  in  the  attainment  of  his  proposed  object.  Scherer, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  submit  the  different  protein-bodies  to  careful 
elementary  analysis,  instituted  further  investigations  regarding  their 
qualitative  analogies  and  differences,  and  always  sought  to  trace  the 
proximate  forms  of  metamorphosis  of  the  protein-bodies,  both  as  they 
occur  naturally  in  healthy  or  diseased  organisms,  in  special  organs,  or 
in  the  blood,  and  as  they  are  artificially  formed  by  the  action  of  the  less 
powerful  reagents.  Although,  as  yet,  we  have  attained  to  no  certain 
conclusion,  or,  indeed,  to  any  conclusion  whatever,  we  believe  that  this 
is  the  only  course  which  can  lead  us  to  clearer  views.  If  the  discovery 
of  the  crystallizability  of  one  of  these  substances  has  afforded  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  in  a  purer  state  than  formerly,  the  analyses  which 
i  have  hitherto  instituted  of  the  substance  of  the  different  crystalline 
forms  have  yielded  us  no  definite  distinction ;  hence  we  can  here  only 
refer  to  those  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  protein-bodies  which 
may  be  considered  as  proximate  products  of  their  decomposition.  The 
first  of  these  which  requires  notice  is  albumen-protein. 

Combinations. — Albumen-protein  contains,  according  to  Mulder,  5o-78 
of  carbon,  T-Og  of  hydrogen,  14-28  of  nitrogen,  23-5g  of  oxygen,  and 
1*68  of  sulphur.     He  prepares  it  by  dissolving  pure  coagulated  albumen 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  58,  S.  810. 
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in  a  solation  contaiDing  from  joDth  to  ^i^th  of  caustic  potash,  and  ex- 
posing it  for  the  space  of  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  80®. 
The  presence  of  sulphide  of  potassium  in  the  solution,  may  then  be 
proved  by  the  ordinary  reagents.  If  we  were  at  once  to  neutralize  the 
fluid  with  acetic  acid,  there  would  be  a  danger  that  the  precipitate  would 
contain  an  admixture  of  sulphur,  since,  in  addition  to  the  sulphide  of 
potassium,  the  fluid  must  also  contain  hyposulphite  of  potash,  which  on 
the  addition  of  an  acid,  deposits  sulphur,  and  forms  sulphurous  acid ; 
this  sulphurous  acid  again,  as  is  well  known,  yields  sulphur  with  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  developed ;  hence  the  fluid  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time,  frequently  stirred  till  it  ceases  to 
yield  any  further  indication  of  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  potassium ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  we  may  precipitate  the  desired  body  by  acetic 
acid. 

When  newly  precipitated,  albumen-protein  is  of  a  snow-white  color, 
and  in  the  form  of  minute  flakes ;  when  dried,  it  assumes  a  pale  yellow 
tint,  is  hard  and  brittle,  swells  in  water  into  a  jelly,  but  is  insoluble  in 
that  fluid  as  well  as  in  all  indifferent  menstrua,  and  for  the  rest  behaves 
like  coagulated  albumen,  with  this  exception  only,  that  after  the  treat- 
ment with  potashj  it  yields  no  indication  of  the  presence  of  sulphur, 
either  with  the  salts  of  lead  or  on  silver  foil. 

Parallumen  is  an  albuminous  substance  discovered  bv  Scherer,*  who 
met  with  it  on  several  occasions  in  the  contents  of  ovarian  cysts.  It  is 
precipitated  from  the  watery  solution  by  alcohol  in  granular  flakes ; 
these,  however,  again  dissolve  in  water  at  85°  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  give  the  same  reactions  as  the  body  in  its  previous  state  of 
solution.  The  aqueous  solution  is  rendered  only  slightly  turbid  by  boil- 
ing, but  thick  flakes  are  deposited  if  acetic  acid  be  then  added,  although 
this  acid  is  altogether  devoid  of  action  in  the  cold  solution.  Nitric  acid 
induces  a  considerable  precipitate  in  the  ordinary  solution,  while  hydro- 
chloric acid,  on  the  other  hand,  only  gives  rise  to  a  slight  turbidity,  even 
when  added  in  large  quantity.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  cIu*omic 
acid,  bichloride  of  mercury,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  tannic  acid,  throw 
down  abundant  precipitates. 

Metalbumen  is  the  name  applied  bv  Scherer*  to  another  substance 
which  he  found  in  a  dropsical  fluid.  Like  the  preceding  substance,  it  is 
also  precipitable  from  its  watery  solution  by  alcohol,  and  is  again  soluble 
in  water ;  it  is,  however,  not  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  or  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium ;  moreover,  on  boiling  the  solution  after  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid,  there  is  a  mere  turbidity  and  no  precipitate. 

Siuiilar  substances  have  also  been  found  in  the  urine  in  morbid  states, 
especially  in  Bright's  disease,  and  have  received  various  names. 

Mialhe  and  Pressaf  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  in  tracing  albu- 
men through  certain  successive  metamorphoses ;  they  do  not,  however, 
base  their  views  on  satisfactory  chemico-experimental  evidence.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  normal  physiological  albumen  exists  in  the  fluids  in  a 
molecular  state,  and  hence,  not  being  actually  dissolved,  is  not  amenable 

'  Verhandl.  d.  phys  -med.  Qes.  zu.  Wurzburg.  Bd.  2,  S.  214. 
»  Ibid.  Bd.  2,  p.  278.  »  Compt  rend.  T.  83,  p.  450. 
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to  tte  laws  of  endosmosia ;  it  is,  moreover,  characterized  by  its  coagiik- 

bilitj  by  heat  and  by  the  inaolubility  nf  the  precipitate  produced  by 

nitric  acid  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.     Its  first  stage  of  motaraorphosis  is 

represented  by  the  amorphous  caBetn-like  albumen  which  is  produced 

by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  this  is  endosmotic,  but  not  assimilable, 

and  is  imperfectly  precipitated  b^  heat  and  nitric  acid ;  the  precipitate 

induced  by  the  latter  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  acid.     They  apply 

the  term  ailtuuiinose  to  the  endosmotic  and  assimilable  substance,  "which 

is  finally  produced  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  albumen* 

Mialhc*  maintains  (without  any  additional  evidence)  that  the  substance 

precipitable  by  alcohol  but  again  soluble  in  water,  which  Verdcil  and 

lollfuss*  found  in  the  normal  blood  of  the  ox  and  called  albumen,  is 

Jentical  with  this  albuminose,     Mialhe^  has,  however,  the  merit,  not- 

Firiths  tan  ding    many  errors,   of   being    the    first    closely   to  study  the 

changes  which  the  albuminous  matters  undergo  during  gastric  digestion. 

The  acid  alhnmeii  of  Panum  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  p* 

296,  appears,  from  his  subsequent  and  more  carefully  conducted  experi- 

lents,  to  be  likewise  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  or  cleavage  of  the 

protein-body  under  the  action  of  acids*     This  substance,  which  has  also 

eeti  exammed,  although    less  accurately,  by  Melsens,  is  formed  not 

Jy  from  the  albumen  of  the  blood  and  of  white  of  egg,  but  also  from 

Ebrin  and  other  protein-bodies;   thus,   for  instance,   I  have    seen  it 

btwned   from    the    crystallizable    protein-substances.      According    to 

(liim,  the  body  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  the  albuminous  solu- 

ions  saturated  with  salt,  possesses  the  following  properties :  when  freshly 

precipitated  it  forms  white  flakes,  which  again  dissolve  very  freely  in 

piire  water ;  they  soon,  however,  lose  this  solubility  on  being  dried,  and 

specially  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  likewise  on  being  heated  in 

a-Une  solutions ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  solution  in  water  free  from 

It,  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  the  application  of  heat     We  must  here 

notice  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when  a  comparatively  large 

Jaantity  of  salt  is  in  solution  with  the  substance,  a  comparatively  slight 
eat  is  required  for  the  separation  of  the  latter,  and,  conversely,  that 
[when  less  salt  is  present,  a  higher  temperature  is  requisite  to  efFcet  the 
Iprecipitation,  This  substance  does  not  exhibit  an  altogether  uniform 
llebavior  towards  alcohol  or  towards  metallic  salts.  Panum*8  analyses 
f€f  this  body,  show  that  neither  the  acid  which  is  added,  nor  the  salt^ 
l^exiBts  in  it  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  Sulphur  and  phosphorus 
in  far  less  quantity  than  in  the  original  albumen* 
Laskowski^  obtained  from  albumen,  and  likewise  from  fibrin  and  casein, 
ton  treating  them  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  and  afterwards  with 
[Bcetie  acid,  a  product  which  closely  resembled  these  substances,  except 
[that  it  was  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Preparation, — Wo  have  already  shown  that  soluble  albumen  cannot 

lie  obtained  perfectly  free  from  mineral    constituents.      The  soluble 

[•modification  may  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  purity  by  neutralising 

Berum  or  the  white  of  egg  dissolved  in  water  with  a  little  acetic  acid, 
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and  extracting  with  from  20  to  30  times  the  quantity  of  distilled  water, 
or  with  dilute  spirit.  It  is,  however,  usually  prepared  by  evaporating 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  or  the  white  of  egg  in  platinum  vessels,  either 
in  vacuo  or  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°,  pulverizing  the  yellow 
residue,  and  extracting  it  with  ether,  and  finally  with  alcohol. 

Coagulated  albumen  is  obtained  in  a  perfectly  pure  state  by  washing 
the  precipitate  yielded  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  solutions 
of  white  of  egg,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  the 
salts,  and  especially  the  phosphate  of  lime ;  by  dissolving  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  albumen  in  pure  water,  and  precipitating  it  with  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  then  dried,  pulverized,  and  freed  from 
fat  by  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 

Wurtz  *  obtained  a  soluble  albumen  which,  however,  contained  acetic 
acid,  by  treating  the  albumen  of  hens*  eggs  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
and  removing  the  lead  from  the  albumen  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.     This  albumen  reddens  litmus. 

Hruschauer*  likewise  obtained  an  albumen  that  reddened  litmus  by 
precipitating  albumen  with  sulphuric  acid.  After  being  washed  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  it  reddened  litmus;  it  was,  however,  free  from 
sulphuric  acid. 

Tests. — The  presence  of  albumen  is  in  general  very  easily  shown, 
since  the  coagulability  of  a  fluid  by  heat  is  usually  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  its  presence ;  but  when  we  consider  that  several  other  substances  (to 
be  treated  of  in  the  sequel)  likewise  coagulate  wHen  boiled,  we  must  not 
adopt  this  property  of  albumen  as  the  sole  means  of  its  recognition,  since, 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  albumen  under  some  relations  either  does 
not  coagulate,  or  presents  a  scarcely  perceptible  turbidity.  We  have 
already  indicated  the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  albumen  may  be 
detected  in  very  acid  or  very  alkaline  fluids ;  we  either  neutralize  the 
fluid,  or  we  treat  it  with  a  strongly  saturated  solution  of  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  ammonia,  and  then  boil  it.  Many  methods  were  formerly  recom- 
mended for  indicating  the  presence  of  albumen,  especially  when  occur- 
ring onl^  in  very  small  quantities,  among  which  we  may  particularly 
notice  nitric  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  bi-chromate  of  potash  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  and  tannic  acid ;  but 
these  methods  were  only  of  value  when  applied  in  addition  to  the  coagu- 
lation test,  since  the  greater  number  of  the  protein-compounds  are  pre- 
cipitated by  them ;  they  are,  therefore,  only  regarded  as  conclusive  when 
they  yield  reactions  in  a  fluid  in  which  no  other  protein-compound  but 
albumen  is  generally  found.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  urine  coagulates 
on  being  heated,  and  is  likewise  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  chromic  acid,  and  other  means,  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the 
presence  of  albumen,  although  these  tests  yield  the  same  reactions  with 
most  of  the  other  protein-compounds.  As,  however,  all  these  reagents 
collectively  yield  only  a  relative  proof  of  the  presence  of  albumen,  we 
can  trust  but  little  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  mere  coagulation  of  a 
fluid  by  heating,  since  animal  fluids,  as  for  instance  urine,  not  unfre- 
quently  deposit,  on  heating,  a  dense,  amorphous  precipitate,  showing  no 
trace  of  albumen,  and  consisting  only  of  phosphates.     This  is  often  the 
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case  when  the  urine  is  very  slightly  acid,  but  the  precipitate  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  coagulated  albumen  by  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid, 
which  readily  dissoTves  the  earths,  or  by  acidulating  the  urine,  before 
boiling,  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  when  no  precipitate  will  any  longer  be 
obtained  by  boiling,  if  its  presence  were  dependent  on  the  earthy  salts 
of  the  urine. 

In  testing  animal  fluids,  and  especially  those  of  a  pathological  nature, 
we  must  particularly  observe  the  form  in  which  the  albumen  coagulates, 
for  on  this,  as  has  abeady  been  observed,  numerous  other  relations 
depend ;  thus,  a  flocculent  coagulum  that  admitted  readily  of  being  col- 
lected on  the  filter,  would  show  that  the  albumen  is  not  combined  with 
an  alkali,  and  that  the  latter  must  have  been  extracted  from  it  bv  an 
acid,  since,  in  the  normal  state  all  the  albuminous  fluids  of  the  body 
contain  albumen  in  combination  with  an  alkali,  and  coagulate  like  milk, 
or  in  a  white,  opaque  jelly.  Again,  if,  on  evaporation,  an  animal  fluid 
from  which  the  albumen  has  previously  been  removed  by  boiling,  become 
covered  with  a  thin,  colorless  membrane,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude, 
as  is  so  frequently  assumed,  that  casein  is  present,  but  simply  that  the 
fluid  still  contains  sufficient  alkali  to  prevent  the  ordinary  coagulation  of 
the  albumen,  and,  in  short,  that  although  a  portion  of  the  albumen  may 
have  been  removed  by  boiling,  the  fluid  yet  contains  the  so-called  albu- 
minate of  soda  or  potash. 

Morbid  blood  and  exudations  frequently  contain  pure  albumen  that 
has  been  dissolved  merely  by  salts ;  from  these  fluids  the  greatest  part 
of  the  albumen  may  be  precipitated  by  dilution  with  large  quantities  of 
distilled  water,  first  as  a  milky  turbidity,  and  finally  in  flakes,  as  was 
first  shown  by  Scherer. 

In  the  determination  of  albumen  it  must  always  be  recollected  that  we 
are  unable  to  distinguish  it  from  the  similar  protein-compounds  with  that 
scientific  accuracy  with  which  we  are  able  to  recognize  most  other  organic 
substances.  We  may,  indeed,  indicate  the  difierences  presented  by  the 
individual  reactions  in  similar  substances;  but  albumen  unfortunately 
occurs  in  several  modifications,  sometimes  resembling  one  and  sometimes 
another  protein-compound,  while  neither  the  determination  of  the  satu- 
rating capacity  nor  the  elementary  analyses  of  these  bodies  present  any 
marked  difierences.  Our  determination  of  the  albumen  in  an  animal 
fluid  must  therefore  at  best  exhibit  only  a  relative  certainty,  and  this  is 
specially  the  case  where  we  attempt  to  discover  coagulated  albumen ; 
fortunately,  however,  it  rarely  or  never  occurs  in  this  condition  in  the 
animal  organism ;  and  from  what  has  already  been  said  (at  p.  290)  in 
relation  to  the  properties  common  to  the  coagulated  protein-compounds, 
it  must  be  apparent  that  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  drawing  distinctions  between  them.  Since  the  determination  of 
the  atomic  weight  and  the  elementary  analysis  are  here  unable  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject,  we  might  be  disposed  to  take  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  contained  in  a  substance  known  to  be  a  protein-compound  (see 
p.  291)  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  its  identity  with  coagulated  albumen, 
fibrin,  casein,  &c.,  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  quantity  of 
sulphur  contained  in  one  and  the  same  body,  as  for  instance  in  albumen, 
is  not  constant.     We  must  for  the  present  relinquish  all  hope  of  distin- 
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guishing  from  one  another  the  different  coagulated  protein-compounds  of 
the  animal  hodj,  and  hence  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  inr^uire  whether  it  be 
coagulated  fibrin  or  albumen  that  exists  in  tubercles  or  in  carcinoma ; 
and  yet  this  is  a  point  which  many  adherents  of  the  patho!ogico*anato* 
mieal  Bchool  believe  that  they  have  satisfactorily  settled  T^ithont  the  aid 
of  chemiatrj. 

The  method  usually  recommended  for  the  quantitative  detefmmatwn 
of  albumen  in  the  animal  fluids  is  simply  to  congulate  it  by  heat-,  to 
collect  it  on  a  filter,  and  to  dry  and  weigh  it*  At  the  first  glance  this 
method  seems  to  be  highly  practical,  hut  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  pro- 
secute it,  we  find  our  course  impeded  by  unexpected  difficulties,  unless 
we  would  rest  content  with  such  deficient  and  inexact  analyses  as  unfor- 
tunately are  too  common  in  pathological  chemistry.  In  the  first  place, 
it  should  he  observed  that  the  albumen  commonly  contained  in  elightly 
alkaline  animal  fluids  cannot  be  regarded  as  capable  of  being  collected 
on  a  filter  after  its  coagnlation ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  some  portion 
always  passes  through  the  filter  in  consequence  of  its  gelatinous  or  milky 
character,  the  filter  becomes  on  the  other  hand  so  quickly  clogged  with 
the  coagulated  albumen  as  to  preclutfe  the  possibility  of  washing  it  out ; 
or  the  fluid  passes  bo  slowly  through  the  filter,  that  the  albumen  has  time 
to  putrefy.  Those  who  suppose  tliat  these  evils  can  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  linen  or  woollen  materials  as  a  filter,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
degree  of  exactness  required  in  a  ehemical  analysia;  and  we  cannot 
refrain  from  observing  that  the  greater  number  of  analyses  of  animal 
albuminous  fluids  have  been  conducted  in  this  manner,  without  any  refe- 
rence heiiig  made  to  these  difficulties.  Soberer  is  the  only  chemist  who 
has  directed  attention  to  these  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  exact  determi- 
nation of  the  albumen,  and  given  instructions  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  be  avoided.  In  order  to  determine  with  exactness  the 
quantity  of  albumen  in  a  weak  alkaline  fluid,  we  must  neutralize  or 
Blightly  acidulate  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  previously  to  coagulating  it ; 
on  the  application  of  hesit,  the  albumen  will  then  coagulate  in  flakes,  and 
may  be  both  perfectly  and  rapidly  collected  on  the  filter,  through  which 
the  fluid  will  pass  in  a  state  of  perfect  clearness.  By  this  method  another 
error  incident  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  determining  albumen  is  avoided, 
for  as  we  have  already  observed,  some  alkali  is  always  liberated  on  boil- 
ing any  normal  albuminous  fluid,  the  fluid  exhibiting  a  stronger  alkaline 
reaction  than  it  did  before  the  boiling.  This  alkali  forms,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  albumen^  the  so-called  alkaline  albuminate,  which,  notwith- 
Btandiug  the  boiling,  remains  perfectly  dissolved.  A  portion  of  albumen 
must  therefore  be  lost  in  the  ordinary  method,  even  when  the  coagulated 
albumen  can  be  collected  on  a  filter,  for,  aa  already  observed,  some  of 
the  albumen  actually  passes  through  the  filter  in  a  dissolved  form, 
Scherer*s  method  entirely  obviates  this  cause  of  error ;  care  must,  how- 
ever^  be  taken  uot  to  run  into  an  opposite  extreme  in  treating  the  albumen 
with  too  large  a  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  which  would  equally  occasion  a 
loss  of  the  albumen  by  its  solution  in  that  fluid,  and  its  consequent 
passage  through  the  filter.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  may  be  employed 
instead  of  acetic  acid,  but  in  this  case  a  longer  boiling  is  requisite,  in 
order  completely  to  precipitate  the  albumen  from  the  fluid^  and  to  render 
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it  capable  of  being  collected  on  a  filter.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  other 
steps  of  the  analysis  whether  acetic  acid  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  the 
best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

Becquerel  has  recently  employed  an  optical  apparatus  for  the  quanti- 
tative determination  of  the  albumen  in  animal  fluids,  having  availed  him- 
self of  the  discovery  made  by  Biot  and  Bouchardat,  that  a  ray  of  polar- 
ised light  is  deflected  by  albumen  in  the  same  manner  as  by  sugar.  The 
plane  of  polarization  of  the  light  is  turned  towards  the  left ;  according 
to  Becquerel,  the  degree  of  this  deviation  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  albumen  that  is  present :  the  rotary  power  is  87°  86';  each  minute 
corresponds  to  0*180  of  a  gramme,  and  each  degree  to  lO'SOO  grammes. 
It  would  appear  from  certain  counter-experiments  made  by  Becquerel, 
that  this  method  is  very  trustworthy. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fitting  place  for  drawing  attention  to  a  point 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  quantitative  analysis  of  animal  fluidsy 
as  well  as  of  organic  parts;  we  allude  to  the  manner  of  thoroughly 
drying  substances  to  be  weighed.  The  thorough  drying  of  animal  suh- 
stances  which  are  in  themselves  hygroscopic,  or  which  contain  admix- 
tures of  protein-compounds,  extractive  matters,  &c.,  is  by  no  means  so 
easy  as  that  of  abeady  dry  substances,  which,  in  order  to  be  submitted 
to  elementary  analysis,  have  been  exhibited  in  a  perfectly  pure  state, 
and  have  been  reduced  to  a  pulverized  condition  before  weighing.  It  is 
obvious  that  desiccation  must  be  effected  with  the  same  care  as  for  an 
analysis  with  the  combustion-tube,  if  we  would  not  injure  the  result  of 
the  whole  analysis;  but  the  circumstance  that  the  substances  must  here 
be  weighed  on  filters  (whose  weight  in  a  dry  condition  must  be  predeter- 
mined, and  which  are,  moreover,  hygroscopic),  and  that  the  substances 
to  be  weighed  cannot  be  pulverized  beforehand,  very  much  increases  the 
difficulty  of  our  forming  accurate  determinations.  Animal  substances 
mostly  form  horn-like  masses  on  heating,  and  become  covered  during 
desiccation  by  a  crust  of  dry  matter,  which  is  impervious  to  the  water 
contained  in  the  interior;  hence  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  remove 
all  the  water  contained  in  such  substances  without  exposing  them  to  a 
high  temperature  in  vacuo  and  employing  sulphuric  acid.  We  must 
tiierefore,  when  it  is  possible,  simultaneously  employ  high  temperatures, 
lir-pumps,  and  hygroscopic  bodies.  As  analytical  chemistry  indicates 
the  numerous  methods  in  which  these  three  agents  for  the  removal  of 
water  may  be  employed,  we  will  here  simply  observe  that  the  two  fol- 
lowing methods  appear  to  us  to  constitute  the  most  expeditious  means  of 
attaimng  a  perfect  desiccation.  We  either  heat  a  small  and  convenient 
Band-batn  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  to  about  110°,  and  then 
place  upon  it  the  watch-glass  or  vessel  on  which  the  substance  to  be 
dried,  together  with  its  filter,  has  already  been  laid,  and  then  place  the 
Band-bath  with  the  substance  under  the  air-pump  over  sulphuric  acid, 
and  form  a  vacuum ;  or  we  place  the  substance  to  be  weighed,  together 
with  its  filter,  in  a  weighed  test-glass,  which  is  surrounded  by  hot  sand, 
and  connected  with  a  hand  air-pump  provided  with  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube,  and  the  air  is  then  abstracted  exactly  as  in  the  manner  directed 
by  Liebig'  in  preparing  bodies  for  elementary  analyses.     In  either  case 
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the  desiccation  should  be  continued  as  long  as  the  substance  is  found  to 
experience  any  loss  of  weight  on  being  weighed.  If  the  air-pump  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  drying  be  conducted  solely  by  means  of  heat,  as, 
for  instance,  by  Rammelsber^'s^  or  Liebig's'  admirable  air-bath,  the 
temperature  must  first  be  raised  to  110°  or  115°,  and  the  substance 
then  allowed  to  cool  in  vacuOj  for  if  this  precaution  were  not  adopted, 
the  filter  and  the  animal  substance  would,  during  their  coolins,  abstract 
water  from  the  air,  and  thus  increase  in  weight.  The  method  proposed 
by  Becquerel  and  Rodier  for  weighing  substances,  while  still  hot,  seems 
even  less  to  be  relied  on :  for  it  is  well  known  that  by  the  heating  of 
one  of  the  scales  of  the  balance,  the  rising  current  of  air  renders  the 
substance  to  be  weighed  apparently  lighter,  and  analytical  chemistry 
shows  us  that  hygroscopic  substances,  after  being  dried  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, must  be  cooled  in  a  closed  space  over  sulphuric  acid  before 
their  weight  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty.  It  is  therefore  here 
even  more  necessary  than  in  the  preceding  method  to  repeat  the  process 
of  weighing,  until  it  yield  a  constant  result. 

When  we  consider  that  all  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  organic  bodies 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  completeness  of  the  drying  process,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  can  attach  very  little  certainty  to  many  of  the  published 
analyses  of  pathological  products.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  who,  next 
to  Scherer,  have  undoubtedly  instituted  the  best  analyses  of  morbid 
blood,  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  as  something  worthy  of  special 
notice,  that  they  have  devoted  the  same  attention  to  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  blood  that  is  required  for  an  elementary  analysis; 
although  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  less  exactness  is  allowable  in 
the  far  less  controllable  analyses  of  animal  fluids,  than  in  elementary 
analyses.  In  every  analysis,  but  especially  in  organic  analyses,  the 
utmost  care  is  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter ;  and  where 
this  is  not  afforded,  the  labor  will  result  in  nothing  better  than  a  loss  of 
time  and  trouble,  and  a  detriment  to  science.  Indeed  most  of  the 
analyses  made  in  the  department  of  pathological  chemistry  have  been 
conducted  by  chemical  dilettanti^  who  deluded  themselves  with  the  false 
idea  that  they  were  enriching  science,  and  contributing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  exact  medicine  by  their  approximative  estimates.  It  were  better 
for  the  cause  of  science,  had  it  never  been  weighed  down  by  the  un- 
profitable and  crude  burden  of  these  analyses. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — ^Albumen  occurs  in  all  those  animal  substances  which 
supply  the  whole  body,  or  individual  parts  of  it,  with  the  materiab 
necessary  for  nutrition  and  the  renovation  of  effete  matters.  Hence 
albumen  is  a  principal  constituent  of  the  blood,  the  lymph,  and  chyle, 
as  well  as  of  all  serous  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in  the  fluids  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  in  the  white  of  egg,  in  the  Graafian  vesicles,  &c.  It  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  the  uncoagulated  state  that 
albumen  is  found  in  these  parts ;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  would 

>  Anleit.  zor  quant,  min.  Analyse.  S.  50.    '  Anleit.  xur  quant  chem.  Analyse.  8.  87. 
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be  an  impossibility,  scientifically  considered,  to  distinguish  coagulated 
albumen  from  other  insoluble  protein-compounds  in  the  animal  body. 

As  we  purpose  in  the  second  volume  entering  fully  into  the  quantita- 
tive relations  of  the  albumen  in  the  bloodj  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe,  that  the  recent  investigations  of  Becquerel  and  Rodier,*  with 
the  older  ones  of  Lecanu,'  Denis,'  Simon,  Nasse,  and  others,  are  tolera- 
bly agreed  in  stating  that  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  normal  blood  fluc- 
tuates between  6*3  and  7*1^,  and  in  normal  blood-serum  between  7*9  and 
9*88;  Scherer's^  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  that  has  yet  been 
proposed  for  the  analysis  of  the  blood,  which,  according  to  his  results, 
contains  in  healthy  men  from  6*3  to  7*08  of  albumen.  Nasse'  and  Pog- 
giale^  found  on  an  average  less  albumen  in  the  blood  of  most  animals 
than  in  that  of  man,  the  highest  quantity  being  6*78.  The  blood  of 
men  appears  from  the  concurrent  observations  of  experimentalists  to 
contain  rather  less  albumen  than  that  of  women. 

The  chyle  contains  less  albumen  than  the  blood,  but  the  quantity  is 
variable,  as  may  readily  be  conjectured  from  the  nature  of  this  fluid ; 
according  to  Nasse^  it  averages  from  3  to  6g. 

Marchand  and  Colberg*  found  only  0*434g  of  albumen  in  human 
lymph,  while  in  that  of  horses  Nasse^  found  only  0'391g,  including  some 
fibnn,  and  Schlossberger  and  Geiger^®  only  0'62g. 

The  white  of  hens'  eggs  contains,  according  to  Berzelius,"  from  12  to 
18-8g  of  albumen. 

The  serous  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  physiological  as  well  as  patho- 
logical, contain  much  less  albumen  than  the  serum  of  the  blood,  as 
indeed  might  be  inferred  d  priori  from  their  density ;  they  are  however 
never  wholly  free  from  it. 

The  animal  tissues  are  almost  all  surrounded  by  albuminous  fluid ;  but 
the  large  quantity  of  albumen  found  in  many  of  these  tissues  depends 
upon  tiae  numerous  capillaries  by  which  they  are  intersected;  as  we 
specially  observe  in  such  organs  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and  muscles. 

In  the  normal  condition  no  albumen  seems  to  pass  into  the  secretionsj 
as  for  instance  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile,  mucus,  &c.,  for  although 
they  do  indeed  exhibit  traces  of  protein-compounds,  these  latter  differ 
from  ordinary  albumen.  The  pancreatic  juice  contains,  however,  in  its 
normal  state  a  substance  extremely  similar  to  albumen,  which  coagulates 
on  being  heated,  and  perfectly  solidifies  the  fluid  (as  in  the  white  of 
bens'  egss).  This  substance  may,  however,  occur  in  any  of  these  fluids 
in  morbid  conditions  of  the  secreting  organ ;  and  Jul.  VogeP  has  espe- 
cially shown  that  the  mucous  membranes  may  secrete  albumen  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  mucus-corpuscles,  when  abnormally  excited ;  (hence 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  a  fluid  resembling  pus  is  no  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  true  pus,  or  rather  of  a  suppuratmg  surface.) 

Bernard*^  found  that  the  albuminous  substance  of  the  pancreatic  juice 

iQas.  m^d.  8  Ser.  T.  1,  p.  603,  &o.     '  Etudes  chim.  8ur  le  sang  hum.  Paris,  1887. 
»  ATch.  gen.  de  M^d.  8  S^r.  T.  1,  p.  171.  *  Haeser's  Archiv.  Bd.  10,  8.  191. 

»  Journ.  f.  pp.  Chem.  Bd.  28,  S.  146.  •  Compt.  rend.  T.  26,  pp.  198-201. 

^  Handworterb.  d.  Physiol.  Bd.  1,  S.  288.  ^  pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  48,  8.  626-628. 

*  Simon's  Beitr.  z.  phys.  u.  pathol.  Chem.  Bd.  1,  8.  449-466. 
»>  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  6,  8.  891-896.     "  Lehrb.  d.  Chem.  Bd.  9,  8.  660. 
^  Untetvacn.  lib.  Biter,  Eitemng  xl  s.  w.  Erlangen.  8.  76. 
»  Arch,  g^  de  M6d.  4  Q6t.  T.  19,  p.  68. 
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exhibited  the  same  behavior  in  reference  to  acids,  metallic  salts,  and  to 
heat,  as  ordinary'albumen,  and  that  it  was  not  coagulated  by  acetic  or 
lactic  acid.  Bernard  instances  as  a  characteristic  difference,  that  the 
substance  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  soluble  in  water  after  its  precipita- 
tion by  alcohol,  but  this,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  likewise  the 
case  with  albumen  when  dilute  alcohol  is  used.  Concretions  taken  from 
the  pancreatic  duct,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Professor  Hasse,  dissolved  almost  entirely  in  water  and  exhibited  the 
ordinary  reactions  of  albumen. 

Mack,^  Vogt,  and  Scherer,*  have  found  albumen  in  the  liquor  amntt, 
and  the  two  latter  inquirers  ascertained  from  their  observations  that  the 
amniotic  fluid  is  richer  in  albumen  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  periods 
of  foetal  life. 

Vogt  found  in  a  fluid  of  a  foetus  at  the  fourth  month  10*77j,  and 
in  that  of  one  at  the  sixth  month  6*67 {  albumen.  Scherer,  however,  in 
that  of  one  at  the  fifth  month,  found  7'67g,  and  only  0-82^  in  the  fluid 
at  the  ordinary  period  of  delivery. 

In  the  physiological  or  normal  condition  no  albumen  is  contained  in 
the  ezcretionSy  and  its  appearance  indicates  either  disease  of  the  ex- 
creting organ  or  a  complete  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 

The  occurrence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  may  be  coincident  with  very 
different  pathological  conditions,  although  its  presence  was  formerly 
made  to  constitute  a  special  disease.  Simon  even  asserts  that  he  has 
often  found  albumen  in  the  urine  of  persons,  at  all  events,  apparently 
healthy.  In  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  unconnected  with  affec- 
tions of  the  kidneys,  albumen  not  unfrequently  appears  for  a  short  time 
in  the  urine,  as,  for  instance,  in  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  organs, 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  intermittent  fevers,  typhus,  measles,  cholera, 
insufficiency  of  the  valves  or  contraction  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart, 
also  in  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  and  in  pulmonary  and  peritoneal 
tuberculosis,  especially  towards  the  fatal  termination  of  these  diseases. 
The  transitory  passage  of  albumen  into  the  urine  appears  to  depend  in 
these  conditions  on  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  blood,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  albumen  is  able  to  penetrate  through  the  tissue  of 
the  kidneys.  It  is,  however,  in  affections  of  the  kidneys,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  that  albumen  appears  most  constantly  in  the  urine.  Bright's 
disease  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  term  of  very  wide  significance,  but  if  we 
limit  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  merely  include  under  the  term  a 
degeneration  of  the  tissue  of  the  kidney,  more  especially  of  the  cortical 
substance,  whether  of  a  fatty  or  other  character,  we  may  regard  the 
presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  as  a  constant  symptom  of  this  disease. 
But  in  transitory  renal  catarrh,  such,  for  instance,  as  occurs  in  erysipelas 
nearly  as  frequently  as  after  scarlatina,  albumen,  together  with  the  well- 
known  epithelial  cylinders  of  Bellini's  ducts,  is  found  as  constantly  in 
the  urine  as  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys,  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  fibrinous  plugs  from  the  same  ducts,  and  as  in  true 
Bright's  disease.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  presence 
of  pus  or  blood  in  the  urine  necessitates  that  of  albumen,  but  it  is 

>  Heller's  Arch.  f.  Chem.  u.  Mikrosk.  Bd.  2,  S.  218. 

^Zeitschr.  f  wis?en8chftftl.  Zool   Bd.  1,  S.  88-92. 
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worthy  of  notice  that  a  little  albumen,  together  with  mucus-corpuscles, 
18  always  found  in  uncomplicated  severe  catarrhs  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder. 

The  observations  already  made  in  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine  apply  almost  equally  to  its  appearance  in  the  solid 
exerements.  Albumen  is  always  found  in  the  excrements  in  diarrhoea 
depending  upon  intestinal  catarrh,  and  in  diseases  complicated  with  this 
affection ;  the  quantity  of  the  albumen  increases,  moreover,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  the  blood  becomes  altered  during  the  diar- 
rhoea ;  hence,  we  find  that  not  only  i^  dysentery  and  cholera,  in  which 
80  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  discharge  of  albumen,  but  also  some- 
times in  Bri^ht's  disease,  albumen,  together  with  entire  patches  of 
Slindrical  epithelium  (in  some  cases  the  entire  thimble-like  coverings  of 
e  intestinal  villi)  is  discharged  in  masses  by  the  rectum. 

Origin, — ^We  have  at  present  very  little  definite  knowledge  regarding 
the  origin  of  albumen  from  the  nitrogenous  food.  No  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  chief  source  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  protein-compounds  contained  in  the  food ;  for  indepen- 
dently of  the  circumstance  that  direct  experiments  prove  that  animals 
cannot  exist  on  food  containing  no  protein-compounds,  we  find  from  com- 
parative statistics  of  the  food  which  has  been  taken,  and  of  the  nitro- 
genous matters  expended  in  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  (see  ^'  Nutrition'' 
in  the  second  volume),  that  the  animal  organism  derives  more  than  a 
sufficient  supply  of  protein-compound  from  the  ordinary  vegetable  food. 
Although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  decide  with  absolute  certainty  on  the 
incapability  of  the  animal  organism  to  generate  albumen  from  other 
sources  than  protein-compounds,  it  yet  appears  highly  probable  that  such 
is  the  case.  We  are  not  even  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  origin  of  the 
albumen  of  the  blood  from  the  allied  protein-compounds  contained  in  the 
food,  as  casein,  vitellin,  fibrin,  legumin,  &c. :  all  we  know  is  that  these 
bodies  are  converted  by  the  process  of  digestion  into  substances  differing 
very  much  in  their  physical  properties  from  the  above  protein-com- 
pounds, but  resembling  one  another  in  their  solubility  in  water,  their  in- 
solubility in  alcohol,  and  their  incapability  of  coagulating.  How  and 
where  these  peptones  become  converted  into  the  normal  aloumen  of  the 
blood,  are  points  on  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  neither  can  we 
understand  by  what  process  the  albumen  acquires  its  due  quantity  of 
sulphur,  since  these  peptones,  as  I  have  convinced  myself,  for  the  most 
part  contain  exactly  as  much  sulphur  as  the  substances  from  which  they 
oricmate. 

U%e9. — ^After  what  has  been  said  of  the  occurrence  of  albumen,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  any  further  proof  of  its  utility  in 
forming  and  renovating  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  In 
&ct  the  whole  theory  of  nutrition  rests  on  this  postulate.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  much  contested  and  variously  answered,  whether 
albumen  directly  co-operates  in  the  formation  of  cells  and  the  elements 
of  tissues.    Jul.  YogeP  is  an  especial  supporter  of  the  view  that  fibri- 

■  Path.  Anat  S.  80  ff.  [or  p.  107,  &o.,  of  the  English  Translation.    Vogel's  opinion 
is  not  qaite  fairly  stated  in  the  text.    His  remarks  apply  solely  to  morbid  deyelop- 
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nous  exudations  are  alone  adapted  for  the  formation  of  cells  and  tissues ; 
basing  his  opinion  on  pathologico-anatomical  experiments  on  exudations, 
and  on  the  fact  that  a  small  quantity  of  fibrin  is  contained  in  the  lymph 
for  the  reproduction  of  e£fete  materials.  The  absence  of  fibrin  in  the 
fluids  of  the  egg,  must  also  be  considered  as  opposing  Yogel's  view,  since 
these  fluids  exhibit  the  highest  degree  of  plasticity ;  yet  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  other  hand,  that  this  counter-proof  is  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion from  the  circumstance  that  vitellin,  which  is  the  true  germ  of  the 
egg,  has  been  found  by  the  most  careful  investigation  to  be  more  similar 
to  fibrin  than  any  other  protein-oompound,  having,  indeed,  an  almost 
perfectly  identical  composition  with  it.  But  independently  of  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  germ  of  the  egg,  a  careful  consideration  of 
plastic  exudations  will  in  itself  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
Vogers  view,  for  how  can  the  small  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  plasma  (see 
"  Kbrin*')  give  rise  to  the  frequently  large  accumulations  of  fibrinous 
exudations  that  are  passing  into  an  organized  condition,  rapidly  as  the 
resorption  of  the  serous  portions  of  these  exudations  may  be  effected  ? 
We  cannot  suppose  that  Vogel  intends  to  assert  that  it  is  only  the  fibrin 
of  the  exudations  which  is  converted  into  cells  and  fibres.  The  follow- 
ing mode  of  considering  the  subject  appears  to  correspond  most  closely 
with  the  facts  before  us.  We  shall  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  work 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  fibrin,  as  a  link  or  transition  stage  in 
the  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  matter ;  we  agree  therefore  so  far  with 
Vogel  as  to  assume  that  all  albumen  passes  through  a  transition  stage, 
which  we  term  fibrin,  before  it  can  be  converted  into  cells  and  the 
elements  of  tissues :  hence  this  intermediate  link  in  the  metamorphosis 
of  tissue  appears  in  very  small  quantity  or  not  at  all,  because  at  this 
stage  the  metamorphosis  is  stationary  for  only  a  short  time.  If  we  re- 
gard fibrin  as  a  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  ever  changing  with  its 
chemical  changes,  as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  alaehydes,  it 
would  scarcely  remain  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  at  a  given 
stage  of  metamorphism,  and  would  therefore  be  as  little  appreciable  to 
our  senses  as  the  aldehyde  of  acetic  acid,  in  the  process  of  acid  fermen- 
tation. We  therefore  believe  that  in  the  organization  of  the  exudations, 
fibrin  is  formed  from  the  albumen  of  the  transuded  plasma,  but  that  it 
rapidly  undergoes  further  metamorphosis. 

It  still  remains,  however,  for  us  to  determine  why  cells  and  fibres  are 
not  formed  from  serous  exudations,  that  is  to  say,  from  albuminous  solu- 
tions containing  no  fibrin.  This  question  might  perhaps  be  answered  by 
supposing  that  the  presence  of  fibrin  is  only  required  to  form  the  point 
of  crystallization  for  the  deposition  of  plastic  matter,  and  this  view 
seems  to  derive  support  from  the  fact,  that  a  portion  of  coagulated  fibrin 
when  thrown  into  an  uncoagulated  plasma,  perceptibly  accelerates  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin ;  but  so  simple  an  explanation  is  probably  not 
admissible,  and  it  would  rather  seem  that  the  serous  exudations  possess 
no  tendency  to  become  organized,  in  consequence  of  their  never  being 
pure  plasma  mintLS  fibrin,  but  of  their  frequently  containing  less  albu- 
men, and  in  all  cases  more  salts  and  extractive  matters,  than  the  serum 
of  the  blood ;  although  we  are  unable  to  determine  the  manner  in  which 
salts  are  able  to  arrest  the  metamorphosis  of  albumen  into  cells,  we  yet 
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know  that  other  metamorphoses  of  albumen,  as,  for  instance,  putrefac- 
tion, are  hindered  or  modified  by  the  agency  of  these  bodies. 

Fibrin. 
Chemical  EdcUions. 

Projperties. — ^We  must  distinguish  between  numerous  modifications  of 
fibrin,  if  we  would  attempt  to  specify  the  various  substances  to  which 
this  term  has  been  applied.  We  purpose,  therefore,  only  to  consider 
fibrin,  in  the  first  place,  in  its  naturally  dissolved  form ;  next,  in  a  spon- 
taneous state  of  coagulation ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  is  coagulated  by  heat, 
or  boiled. 

In  the  natural  solution  of  fibrin,  we  can  distinguish  only  a  few  of  its 
properties,  since  it  is  here  mixed  with  albumen  and  other  matters  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood ;  and  we  are  acquainted  with  few  reagents  by  which 
to  distinguish  dissolved  fibrin  in  filtered  frogs'  blood  {i.  e.  in  blood  de- 
prived of  its  corpuscles),  from  the  albumen  contained  with  it  in  solution. 
We  at  present  know  nothing  more  of  dissolved  fibrin  than  the  facts  long 
ago  advanced  by  Joh.  Muller.^  Neither  acetic  acid  or  caustic  ammonia 
induces  a  precipitate  in  the  fluid  of  frogs'  blood ;  but  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potash  will  precipitate  fibrin  as  well  as  albumen  (see 
p.  297) ;  ether  causes  fibrin  to  coagulate,  while  it  allows  the  albumen  of 
Srogs'  blood  to  remain  dissolved.  The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the 
fibnn  from  the  plasma  of  all  vertebrate  animals  may  be  greatly  retarded 
by  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphates,  nitrates,  hydrochlorates, 
carbonates,  and  acetates,  and  may  even  be  entirely  prevented  by  con- 
centrated solutions. 

As  we  purpose  treating  somewhat  fully  of  the  spontaneous  coagu- 
lation of  fibrin  when  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  blood,  we 
will  now  merely  observe,  that  the  liquor  sanguinis  (after  the  re- 
moval of  the  blood-corpusclesj  will  frequently  assume  a  thick  fiuid 
and  gelatinous  character  within  two  minutes  after  its  removal  from 
the  bving  bod^ ;  in  a  short  time  some  drops  of  fluid  appear  on  the 
tolerably  consistent  jelly,  and  speedily  augment,  until  they  form  an 
entire  stratum  of  serum  over  the  now  fully  developed  coagulum ;  this 
coagulum  now  begins  to  contract,  becoming  more  or  less  tenacious, 
tough,  elastic,  and  resistent,  according  to  certain  accompanying  condi- 
tions (as  we  shall  more  fully  explain  when  treating  of  the  blood).  If 
we  trace  this  transition  of  the  fibrin  from  the  dissolved  fluid  condition 
into  the  solid  state  under  the  microscope,  a  careful  observation  shows  us 
that  the  fresh  liquor  sanguinis  exhibits  nothing  morphological  beyond 
some  few  colorless  blood-corpuscles ;  when  it  begins  to  gelatinize, 
separate  points  or  molecular  granules  appear  at  various  spots,  from 
which  arise  extremely  fine  straight  threads,  in  radiating  lines,  although 
they  do  not  form  star-like  masses  as  in  crystallization ;  these  threads  be- 
coming elongated  cross  those  springing  from  other  soUd  points  until  the 

>  Lehrb.  d.  Phjs.  Bd.  1,  S.  117  [or  toI.  1,  p.  124,  of  the  second  ediUon  of  the  EDglish 
TraDBlation]. 
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whole  field  of  vieTT  appears  as  if  it  were  covered  with  a  delicate^  but 
somewhat  irregular  cobweb.  This  network  finally  becomes  so  dense 
that  the  colorlesa  blood-corpusclee  imbedded  in  it  can  scarely  be  distin- 
guished. 

Daring  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  repeatedly  maintained,  that 
fibrin  does  not  coagulate  in  threads^^  but  in  lamellsc*  We  may  readily 
convince  ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  description  given  in  the  text, 
if  we  will  take  the  trouble  to  use  in  the  experiment  inflammatory  blood, 
in  which  the  red  corpuscles  sink  rapidly  and  tho  fibrin  coagulates  slowly » 
Funke  has  shown  in  his  Atlas  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  from  a  fresh  drop 
of  blood,  according  to  E,  H,  Weber's  method  (sec  figure  under  head  of 
Blood);  but  here,  on  the  one  handj  the  red  corpuscles  disturb  the  accuracy 
of  the  observation,  and,  on  the  other  hand^  we  might  regard  the  coagulation 
of  the  fibrin  as  the  separation  of  a  lamin  ated  mass,  which  readily  forms  plait3 
or  folds  on  which  the  fibrillated  appearance  depends.  The  ofi'-shooting 
of  individual  threads  from  the  molecular  granules  which  first  become  ap- 
parent, the  projection  of  these  threads^  and  their  gradual  augmenlation 
in  various  directions,  can  only  be  seen  in  blood  with  a  huffy  coat*  I  am, 
however,  unable  to  decide  whether,  at  the  final  separation  of  all  the 
fibrin,  these  filaments  subsequently  increase  in  two  dimensions,  that  is  to 
Bay,  both  increase  in  thickness  and  become  convertod  into  lamellie  or 
solid  masses ;  if  we  observe  dried  blood,  after  the  addition  of  water,  with 
the  microscope  (as,  for  instance,  the  thin  section  presented  by  a  small 
spot  of  bloodj  such  as  is  often  presented  to  us  in  medico-legal  investiga- 
tions), we  see  that  everything  dissolves  or  disappears  except  the  so-called 
lymph-corpuscles  and  the  fibrin  j  under  these  circumstances,  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  the  thinness  of  the  section,  the  fibrin  certainly 
appears  in  the  form  of  pure  lamellie,  in  which  only  a  few  distinct  dupli- 
catures  are  visible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  the  present  day,  to  offer  any  refutation  of 
the  older  views,  according  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fibrin  arose  from 
the  bursting  of  the  colorless  or  even  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  while, 
on  the  other,  it  was  simply  deposited  from  the  blood  in  whit^h  it  wag 
originally  only  suspended.  The  former  view  has  long  ceased  to  he  held 
by  physiologists,  while  microscopic  observations  afford  ample  evidence  of 
the  untenahility  of  the  latter  hypothesis. 

As  yet  no  satisfactory  solution  has  been  afforded  to  the  question  which 
has  been  frequently  raised  regarding  the  means  by  which  the  fibrin  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  by  which  it  is  disposed  to 
coagulate  on  the  removal  of  the  plasma  from  the  living  body,  Varioua 
facts  prove,  indeed,  that  the  access  of  the  air  (that  is  to  say,  of  the 
oxygen),  greatly  influences  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin ;  but  it  is  doubt* 
ful  whether  this  is  the  only  cause  of  coagulation,  since  the  same  pro- 
cess goes  on  within  the  vessels  of  the  living  organism,  as  soon  as  the 
blood  ceases  to  circulate.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  chemically, 
since  we  are  at  present  acquainted  only  with  the  product  of  this  process, 
while  it  is  requisite  for  a  correct  judgment  of  it  that  we  should  know  not 
only  the  end,  but  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say^  the  substance  originally 
held  in  solution  in  the  blood*  We  must,  therefore,  still  limit  ourselves 
to  the  assertion  that  the  blood  of  vertebrate  animals  holds  a  substance  in 
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solution,  which,  by  its  metamorphosis,  generates  a  sabstance  not  soluble 
in  the  serum  of  the  blood,  and  which  we  caH  fibrin. 

The  view  that  formerly  prevailed,  namely,  that  the  fibrin  was  held  in 
solution  in  the  blood  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts,  and  that  its  coagula- 
tion was  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  comhination  of  the  fibrin  and 
the  alkali  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  haa  been  thoroughly  refuted 
by  Naase  ;*  indeedj  blood  containing  much  carbonic  acid  coagulates  very 
slowly,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonated  alkalies  retard,  and  may 
even  wholly  prevent  the  coagulation  of  tbo  fibrin.  If,  therefore,  wo 
are  determined  upon  seeking  an  explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  must 
rest  satisfied  with  mere  fiction  based  upon  analogy*  Thus  we  may  con- 
ceive that  the  albumen  of  the  blood,  while  undergoing  a  process  of  meta* 
morphosis,  is  disposed  to  assume  a  metamorphosed  and  insoluble  form  by 
the  agency  of  the  minutest  quantity  of  oiygen,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
the  juice  of  the  grape^  according  to  Gay  Lussac's  erperiments,  is 
brought  into  a  condition  of  vinous  fermentation  by  means  of  the  minutest 
quantity  of  oxygen.  But  when  so  distinguished  an  inquirer  as  Nasse, 
while  he  declares  this  process  to  he  a  chemical  one,  regards  the  sub- 
stance that  undergoes  the  metamorphosis,  as  endowed  with  vitality,  we 
are  bound  to  reject  his  explanation  as  mere  fiction ;  for,  independently 
of  the  fact  that  if  a  process  be  chemical  it  must  be  capable  of  chemical 
explanation,  it  seems  to  us  wholly  at  variance  with  all  preconceived  ideas 
of  life  to  attribute  life  to  a  simple  organic  substance. 

Sponianeoiidy  coagtilated  fibrin  is  a  yellowish,  opaque,  fibrous  mass, 
which  becomes  bard  and  brittle  on  drying ;  it  is  without  smell  or  taste, 
and  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol^  and  ether  \  after  being  dried  it  merely 
ffwells  in  water,  and  becomes  again  soft  and  flexible ;  it  readily  decom- 
poses peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  it  dissolves  more  easily  in  acetic  acid  and 
alkalies  than  many  other  protein-compounds ;  it  decomposes  rapidly  and 
putrefies  in  the  air,  dissolving,  if  sufiicient  water  he  present,  and  becom- 
ing converted  into  a  substance  which,  like  albumen,  is  coagulable  by  heat ; 
during  this  process  it  attracts  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen,  gradu- 
ally developcs  ammonia,  carbonic  aeid^  butyric  acid,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  leaves  a  residue  consisting  principally  of  leucine  and  ty- 
rosine (Scherer,^  Marchand,*  Wurtz/  Bopp^.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  spontaneously  coagulated  fibrin  will  dissolve  in  solutions  of  certain 
alkaline  salts  i  but  we  should  greatly  err  if  we  were  to  regard  a  fluid 
thus  obtained  as  a  simple  solution ;  for  fibrin  not  only  requires  a  longer 
period  to  dissolve  in  a  saline  fiuid  than  is  necessary  for  the  solution  of  a 
simple  substance  in  an  indifferent  menstnium,  but  also  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  the  saline  fluid  must  always  be  kept  for  one  or  more  hours  at  a 
temperature  approximating  to  the  hatching  heat  (between  30°  and  40°), 

fore  any  considerable  quantity  of  fibrin  will  be  dissolved*  Moreover, 
tte  fibrin  should  not  be  too  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  if  we 
Irish  to  efieet  its  solution.  Denis,*'  who  first  noticed  this  solubility  of 
hrin,  Scherer,'  and  Polli,*  used  for  this  purpose  a  solution  of  3  parts  of 

*  HandwfJHert.  d.  PhyBiol.  Bd.  1,  S,  109  ff.  "  Ann.  d,  CIi,  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  40,  8.  86* 

*  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  C hem.  8.  69.  *  Ann,  ds  Chim.  et  tie  Pliya.  T.  11,  p.  26S. 

*  Ann,  d.  Ck  u.  Pimm.  Bd.  69,  8.  16-37,      ^  Arch.  gda.  de  MM,  a  S6r,  T.  1,  p,  171. 
'  Op*  cit.  •  Aim.  lanit.  di  ined.  1839.  Apr,  pp.  2G-33. 
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nitrate  of  potash  in  50  parts  of  water.  Zimmermann*  has  however  shown 
that  solutions  of  the  alkaline  sulphates,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  ace- 
tates, as  well  as  the  chlorides,  bromides  and  iodides,  mi^ht  be  employed 
for  the  same  object.  The  solution  thus  obtained,  which  is  always  imper- 
feet,  and  contains  imdissolved  portions  requiring  to  be  removed,  is 
viscid,  and  at  about  78^  coagulates  in  flakes.  It  differs  from  an  albumi- 
nous solution  in  being  strongly  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  (which  is  onhf 
the  case  to  a  slight  degree  with  albumen  when  carefully  neutralized) ;  it  18 
not  coagulated  by  ether,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  naturallv 
dissolved  substance  which  forms  fibrin.  When  the  fibrin  has  been  di- 
gested for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid 
by  dilution  with  water,  as  is  the  case  after  digestion  for  only  a  short 
period.  At  an  ordinary  temperature,  the  clear  solution  remains  for  a 
long  time  unaffected  by  the  atmosphere,  only  depositing  solid  particles 
after  it  has  absorbed  oxygen,  when  it  has  passed  into  a  state  of  putre- 
faction, and  exhibits  vibriones. 

Scherer  thought  that  he  had  proved  that  the  fibrin  from  arterial  blood 
or  from  venous  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases  could  not  be  converted 
into  this  albuminous  substance  by  saline  solutions.  This  view  has  been 
contradicted  by  Zimmermann,  but  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  fully  in- 
vestigated. My  own  experiments  tend  to  show  that  the  fibrin  of  the 
venous  blood  of  the  ox  very  speedily  loses  these  properties,  while  that 
of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  same  animal  does  not  dissolve  in  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash.  In  man  I  found  that  fibrin,  whether  from  venous, 
arterial,  or  inflammatory  blood,  was  soluble,  excepting  in  two  cases  of 
inflammatory  blood  ;  the  arterial  and  venous  fibrin  from  pigs'  blood  dis- 
solved equally  well,  and  with  great  rapidity  in  water  containing  nitrate 
of  potash. 

Boiled  fibrin  possesses  almost  all  the  properties  common  to  coagulated 
albumen,  from  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  C. 
Schmidt'  found  the  specific  weight  of  dry  fibrin  extracted  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  to  be  =  1*2678  after  deducting  the  influence  of  the 
ash-constituents.  The  influence  of  heat  deprives  this  fibrin  of  the 
property  of  decomposing  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  of  being  converted 
into  a  soluble,  albumen-Uke  substance  by  digestion  in  solutions  of  alka- 
line salts.  With  acids  and  alkalies  it  reacts  in  the  same  manner  as  co- 
agulated albumen ;  it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  forms  with  them  compounds 
having  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colors ;  with  acids  it  also  forms  combi- 
nations which  are  insoluble  in  water  to  which  an  acid  has  been  added, 
but  dissolve  freely  in  pure  water.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  com- 
municates an  indigo-blue  color  to  it.  By  prolonged  boiling  in  water,  it 
becomes  decomposed  into  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  compound,  to  the 
former  of  which  Mulder"  hasgiven  the  name  of  teroxide,  and  to  the 
latter,  binoxide  of  protein.  Wnen  decomposed  by  chromic  acid,  or  by 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  a  larger  quantity  <» 
butyric  acid  than  any  of  the  other  protein-compounds  or  their  deriva- 
tives ;  it  yields,  however,  less  acetic  and  benzoic  acid  than  albumen,  al- 
though more  than  gelatin  (Guckelberger).* 

>  Casper's  Woohenschr.  No.  80,  1848.        *  Ann.  d.  Oh.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  61,  8. 156-167. 
*  Ibid.  Bd.  47,  S.  800-828.  <  Op.  oit. 
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Compoiitum. — ^Before  we  can  consider  the  chemical  constitution  of  a 
body,  it  is  always  necessary  to  inquire  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
pure  and  simple  substance,  with  a  chemical  compound,  or,  as  is  often  the 
case,  with  a  body  with  which  several  substances  are  mixed.  The  ques- 
tion is  more  imperative  in  reference  to  fibrin  than  to  any  other  animal 
substance,  for  both  microscopico-mechanical  investigations  and  many 
chemical  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ordinary,  so-called  puri- 
fied fibrin  is  not  a  chemically  simple  substance.  Whether  fibrin  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  or  from  the  lymph,  it  is  invariably  found  to  be  mixed 
with  heterogeneous  morphological  elements,  especially  with  the  colorless 
blood-corpuscles,  and  what  are  termed  the  fibrin-dis&s,  which  are  found 
asBOciated  with  molecular  granules  of  various  kinds,  and  usually  even 
with  blood-pigment.  A  microscopic  cxammation  of  coagulated  and  per- 
fectly washed  fibrin  will  readily  prove  that  the  mass  under  consideration 
is  not  of  a  homogeneous  nature.  It  is  a  chemical  fact  that  pure  fibrin 
(even  that  of  the  pig,  which  dissolves  so  readily  in  a  saline  solution),  is 
incapable  of  complete  solution,  and  always  leaves  a  quantity  of  insoluble 
flakes.  Even  if  Bourchardat's^  statement  is  erroneous,  as  asserted  by 
Dumas,  Cahour,'  and  Mulder,^  that  he  has  decomposed  fibrin  into  cpider- 
mose  and  albuminose,  Mulder's  experiments  undoubtedly  tend  to  show  that 
more  than  one  substance  must  lie  concealed  in  fibrin ;  and  this  seems 
finther  proved  by  the  above-mentioned  difference  in  the  fibrin  in  diffe- 
rent classes  of  animals,  as  well  as  by  its  different  character  in  diseases 
She  molecular  fibrin  of  Zimmermann,^  the  parafibrin  and  bradyfibrin  of 
olli).'  Microscopical  examination  furnishes  us,  however,  with  the  chief 
prooi  that  fibrin  is  not  a  simple  body. 

In  considering  the  elementary  composition  of  this  body,  we  must 
therefore  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  analyses  refer  to  a 
mixed  substance. 

We  will  therefore  content  ourselves  with  giving  the  results  of  Scherer's 
and  Mulder's  analyses,  in  order  to  present  some  idea  of  the  proportion 
of  the  various  elements  constituting  fibrin. 

Seherer.  Mulder. 

Carbon, 68-571  ....  52-7 

Hydrogen, 6-895  ....  6*9 

Nitrogen, 15-720  ....  15-4 

Oxygen,         )                                                                                     f  28-6 

Solphor,    .1 22-814                                \  1-2 

PhosphoroB,  J                                                                                     (  0-8 

100000  100-0 

Ruling*  found  l*319g  of  sulphur  in  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  of  the  ox, 
while  VerdeiP  gave  it  as  l*593g.  Most  of  the  later  elementary  analyses 
of  fibrin  asree  in  the  view  that  there  is  rather  a  larger  quantity  of  ox^^en 
contained  m  it  than  in  albumen  ;  Mulder  therefore  regards  it  as  a  higher 
BtAgie  of  oxidation  of  his  hypothetical  protein,  combined  with  snlphamide 
and  phosphamide,  and  assigns  to  it  the  hypothetical  formula,  (Cj^B^N^ 

>  Compt  rend.  T.  14,  p.  962.  >  Ibid.  p.  995. 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  47,  S.  808-805. 

*  Zor  Analysis  nnd  Synthesis  der  pseadoplast.  Processe.  Berlin.  1844.  S.  110  ff. 

*  GazeU  med.  di  Milano,  1844,  p.  118. 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  58,  8.  812  a.  818. 
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0„.2HO)+H2NS+H2NP.  Fats  are  always  associated  with  fibrin ;  and 
altiiough  they  have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated,  they  would  appear 
to  consist  prmcipally  of  soaps  of  ammonia  and  lime.  (Berzelius/  Vir- 
chow)*.     Dry  fibrin  contains  about  2*68  of  these  fats. 

Like  all  protein-compounds,  fibrin  contains  mineral  substances,  of 
whiijh  the  prmcipal  is  phosphate  of  lime.  Mulder  found  I'TJ,  but  Vir- 
chow  only  0*668. of  this  salt,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 

Compounds. — Fibrin-proteiny  binoxide  of  protein^  corresponding, 
accordmg  to  Mulder's  hypothesis,  to  the  formula  6(C36H25N40ii.2HO)+ 
SjOj,  occurs,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  observer,'  in  most  animal  fluids, 
associated  in  larger  or  smaller  quantity  with  fibrin.  It  may  be  obtained 
from  boiled  fibrin  or  vitellin,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  albumen- 
protein  from  albumen,  or  by  boiling  the  fibrin  for  a  long  time  in  water 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  lastly  b^  treating  hair  or  horn  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  filtering  the  boiled  fluid,  and  precipitating  with  acetic  or  hydro- 
ohloric  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeatedly  dissolving  it  in  caustic 
potash,  and  precipitating  it  with  acetic  acid. 

This  body  forms  a  light-yellow,  lumpy,  tough  precipitate,  which,  when 
dried  in  the  air,  cakes  together  into  a  blackish-green,  shining,  resinous 
mass,  and  on  trituration,  forms  a  dark-yellow  powder ;  it  becomes  very 
viscid  in  warm  water,  and  admits  of  being  drawn  into  long,  silky,  shining 
bands  and  threads ;  it  renders  water  in  which  it  is  boiled  only  slightly 
turbid,  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  dissolves  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  mineral  acids ;  nitric  acid  does  not  com- 
municate to  it  so  well-marked  a  yellow  color  as  to  the  other  albuminous 
substances ;  when  dissolved  in  acids  it  may  be  precipitated  by  yellow  and 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  by  tannic  acid,  and  by  acetate  of  lead ;  it  is 
readiljr  soluble  in  alkalies,  from  which  it  may  again  be  precipitated  by 
acids,  it  fuses  on  being  heated,  and  finally  carbonizes,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  horn-like  odor. 

Preparation. — The  method  first  adopted  by  Joh.  Muller  is  generally 
employed  for  obtaining  the  natural  solution  of  the  fibrin-yielmng  sub- 
stance, viz.,  diluting  frogs'  blood  with  sugared  wateir  (1  part  of  sugar 
to  200  of  water),  and  filtering  it. 

The  best  means  of  obtaining  frogs'  blood  for  this  experiment  is  to  am- 
putate both  thighs,  and  allow  the  blood,  with  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  lymph  is  mixed,  to  flow  into  sugared  water,  which  not  only  dilutes 
the  liquor  sanguinis j  but  retards  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin ;  the  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  frog,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  amphibia,  are,  as 
is  well  known,  much  larger  than  those  of  mammalia  and  birds,  and 
therefore  pass  less  easily  through  the  filter. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  natural  solution  of  fibrin  may  be  ob- 
tained from  human  blood  (the  corpuscles  of  which  have  the  property  of 
sinking  very  rapidly),  by  pouring  off"  the  very  slowly  coagulating  fluid 
which  collects  above  the  blood-corpuscles. 

A  single  drop  of  fresh  blood,  when  laid  on  the  object  stage  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  is  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
under  the  microscope :  on  account  of  the  mass  of  red  corpuscles  the 

1  Lehrb.  d.  Chem.  Bd.  9,  S.  88.  >  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  4,  8.  269  ff. 

*  Unterraoh.  Ubers.  ▼.  Volcker.  H.  2,  S.  258. 
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coagulation  is  however  not  so  well  seen  as  when  we  employ  a  drop  of 
fluid  from  the  surface  of  blood,  in  which  the  red  corpuscles  have  sunk 
below  the  u^per  level. 

In  preparing  spontaneously  coagulated  and  boiled  fibrin,  the  blood- 
dot  must  be  cut  into  fine  pieces,  and  then  washed  in  water  until  it  ap- 
pears perfectly  white.  The  fibrin  obtained  in  this  manner  is  more 
readily  washed  than  when  obtained  from  whipped  blood.  The  process  of 
whippmg  consists  either  in  shaking  the  blood,  as  it  flows  from  the  veins, 
in  a  bottle  with  shot,  or  rapidly  stirring  it  with  small  twigs  or  rods ;  the 
blood-corpuscles  remain  suspended  in  the  serum,  while  the  fibrin  sepa- 
rates in  delicate  but  dense  flakes ;  the  greater  density  of  the  small 
eoagula  renders  it  difficult,  however,  to  wash  away  the  blood-corpuscles 
endosed  in  these  flakes,  or  to  obtain  the  fibrin  as  free  from  hsematin  as 
that  which  is  obtained  from  the  blood-clot.  In  order  to  cleanse  the 
fibrin  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  necessary,  first  to  knead  it  fdr  some  time 
in  water,  and  then  to  hang  it  in  water  in  a  bag  of  linen,  by  which  means 
the  salts  and  the  pigment  gradually  dissolve,  and  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  rendered  thus  heavier  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  while  pure 
water  rises  in  their  place. 

In  order  to  obtain  boiled  fibrin  in  the  greatest  possible  purity,  we 
must  dry  it  after  it  has  been  boiled  in  water ;  it  should  be  then  pul- 
verized and  extracted  with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to 
remove  any  remains  of  pigment,  and  finally  with  ether  for  the  removal 
of  the  fat. 

Te^U. — ^It  is  only  seldom  that  a  case  occurs  in  which  any  question  can 
wise,  as  to  whether  the  substance  separated  from  an  animal  fluid  is,  or 
18  not  fibrin ;  thus,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  plasma  surrounding  the 
organs  of  insects  coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  we  may  term 
this  substance  fibrin ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  fibrin  of 
vertebrate  animals ;  for  it  does  not  separate  under  the  microscope  into 
threads,  and  it  is  insoluble  in  saline  solutions,  and  even  in  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates.  Pathological  fluids,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  occa- 
sionally deposit  a  sediment.  But  here  the  form  of  the  coagulum  as  well  as 
the  microscopic  texture  of  the  sediment  must  decide  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
stance which  is  separated  is  fibrin ;  and  the  action  of  salts  upon  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  further  investigation.  In  many  cases  of  this  kind  the 
separated  substance  is  not  fibrin,  but  consists  of  albuminous  products, 
which  appear  under  the  microscope  as  minute  masses  or  molecular  gra- 
nules, and  whose  chemical  characters  may  be  recognized  by  their  beha- 
vior with  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  and  other  reagents ;  or  finally,  it 
often  consists  of  fatty  or  earthy  matters  that  can  easily  be  distinguished 
by  the  ordinary  tests  from  true  fibrin. 

It  is  often  perfectly  impossible  to  distinguish  coagulated  fibrin  from 
other  protein-compounds ;  and  we  are  therefore  not  justified  in  regarding 
every  msoluble  mass  contained  in  an  exudation  as  fibrin :  the  fibrin  has, 
in  these  cases,  already  assumed  an  organized  condition,  and  exhibits  the 
elements  of  tissues  under  the  microscope  ;  or  we  find  an  unorganized, 
amorphous  mass,  which  is  usually  not  fibrin,  although  it  ma;^  be  a  de- 
rivative of  that  body,  and  exhibits  no  property  of  fibrin  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  all  the  protein-compounds,  as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  tubercular 
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deposits.  Many  obvious  reasons  conspire  to  render  a  quantitative  ana- 
lysis impracticable  in  determinations  of  this  kind.  It  is  therefore 
unchemical,  to  say  the  least,  for  pathological  anatomists  to  designate 
every  unorganized  exudation  as  fibrin ;  nor  shall  we  learn  to  distinguish 
the  chemical  substrata  of  these  exudations  until  we  shall  have  thoroughly 
investigated,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
protein-compounds. 

The  quantitative  determination  offihrin  in  animal  fluids  has  probably 
been  more  frequently  attempted  than  that  of  any  other  substance ;  but 
we  nevertheless  are  still  without  any  method  that  fulfils  the  requirements 
of  a  good  analysis.  The  usual  method  of  determining  fibrin  quantita- 
tively is  by  pressing  the  clot  and  washing  out  the  blood,  or  more  fre- 
quently by  snaking  or  whipping  blood  before  it  has  coagulated,  and  drying 
and  then  weighing  the  fibrin  thus  separated.  In  the  former  case,  not- 
withstanding the  most  careful  washing,  the  membranous  cell-walls  and 
the  nuclei  (if  indeed  they  exist)  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  remain  mixed 
with  the  coagulum  ;  and  there  are  also  technical  reasons  why  this  method 
of  treating  the  blood-clot  should  occasion  a  loss  of  fibrin ;  hence  the 
second  method  is  generally  preferred.  We  have  already  seen  that  fibrin 
obtained  by  whippmg  always  contains  fragments  of  some  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles and  most  of  the  colorless  corpuscles ;  indeed  the  fibrin  thus  ob- 
tained is  far  more  difficult  to  wash,  and  much  less  compact  in  its  texture, 
tiian  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  blood-clot ;  it  becomes  somewhat 
reddish  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  often  begins  to  putrefy  before  it  has 
been  freed  from  all  soluble  substances.  The  fibrin  determined  in  quan- 
titative analyses  of  blood  and  lymph  is  never  or  very  rarely  free  from 
the  fat  which  adheres  most  tenaciously  to  it.  Moreover,  in  some  forms 
of  disease,  and  in  certain  animals,  the  blood,  when  allowed  to  staiid, 
deposits  a  flocculent  fibrin,  which  on  washing,  passes  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  through  the  filter. 

If  the  separated  fibrin  were  always  of  the  same  consistence,  and  if 
one  and  the  same  relation  existed  in  every  specimen  of  blood  between 
the  fibrin,  the  fats,  and  the  colorless  corpuscles,  we  might  regard  the 
analyses  of  different  specimens  of  blood,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
fibrin,  as  always  admitting  of  comparison  ;  but  we  know  that  even  under 
strict  physiological  relations,  the  quantity  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  sus- 
pended in  the  blood  is  extremely  variable,  and  thus,  for  instance,  we 
cannot  strictly  compare  analyses  of  the  blood  after  repeated  venesec- 
tions (when  the  blood  always  contains  a  very  large  number  of  colorlcflS 
corpuscles)  with  those  of  blood  not  thus  modified  by  venesection. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — ^The  substance  which  on  coagulation  forms  fibrin  occurB 
principally  in  the  blood,  in  the  lymph,  and  in  the  chyle. 

Its  amount  in  normal  venous  blood  scarcely  reaches  0*3g  ;  according 
to  most  observers  it  fluctuates  between  0-19  and  0'28g.  In  the  blood  ot 
healthy  men  Schercr^  found  from  0*203  to  0-263g.  This  substance  has, 
however,  a  higher  importance  than  from  its  small  amount  we  should  at 

>  Haeeer'8  Aroh.  Bd.  10,  8.  60. 
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first  suppose,  seeing  that,  in  different  physiological  and  pathological  con- 
ditions, its  quantity  is  liable  to  greater  variations  than  that  of  any  other 
constituent  of  the  blood.  Even  in  different  vessels  the  blood  contains 
different  quantities  of  fibrin,  although  the  (question  whether  venous  or 
Arterial  blood  contain  the  greater  quantity  is  still  unanswered ;  at  all 
events  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  contains  a  far  less  quantity  of  fibrin 
than  that  of  the  jugular  veins ;  according  to  the  numerous  investigations 
of  Schmid,^  it  is  at  least  three  times  smaller  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  From  some  observations  of  Zimmermann,*  it  appears  that  the 
Uood  in  the  veins  remote  from  the  heart  is  richer  in  fibrin  than  that  in 
the  veins  nearer  to  the  central  organ  of  circulation.  F  could  not  find  a 
trace  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  of  the  horse,  while  the 

Ertal  blood  was  always  tolerably  rich  in  that  constituent.  Funke,^  in 
I  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  only  found  a  little  fibrin 
in  a  few  cases. 

Sex  appears  to  induce  no  difference  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
fibrin  in  the  blood,  although  the  quantity  of  this  constituent  is  affected 
both  by  the  period  of  life  and  by  pregnancy.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Nasse  and  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Poggiale,*  the 
blood  of  new-born  infants  contains  less  fibrin  than  that  of  adults,  the 
ttugmentation  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  being  especially  striking  at  the 
period  of  puberty.  In  pregnancy,  as  appears  from  the  researches  of 
Andral  and  Gavarret,  it  is  principally  in  the  la^t  three  months  that  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  increases.  During  an  animal  diet,  I  found  that  my 
blood  contained  a  larger  amount  of  fibrin  than  during  a  vegetable  diet ; 
and  Nasse^  has  made  experiments  on  dogs  with  a  similar  result.  There 
tfe  moreover  many  corroborative  proofs  of  the  correctness  of  Nasse's 
obeervation  that  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  increased  during 
prolonged  fasting. 

The  results  independently  obtained  by  Nasse^  and  l^oggiale  agree  in 
showing  that  the  blood  of  herbivorous  animals  generally  contains  more 
fibrin  than  that  of  the  carnivorous  (dogs  and  cats),  and  that  the  blood  of 
tird$  contains  even  more  than  that  of  the  herbivora. 

The  results  of  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  fibrin  in  the  blood 
in  different  forms  of  disease  are  very  numerous,  and  on  the  whole 
tolerably  accordant.  The  most  constant  and  the  most  decided  au^en- 
tation  occurs  in  inflammatory  diseases,  and  especially  in  acute  articular 
rbemnatism ;  in  the  last-named  disease  the  fibrin  has  been  found  to  reach 
l*18g,  and  in  pneumonia  l*01g. 

It  is  moreover  worthy  of  remark  that  inflammation  in  which  no  fever 
18  present,  and  likewise  mere  fevers  without  inflammation,  augment  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood. 

In  other  diseases,  as  for  instance,  in  chlorosis,  typhus,  tuberculosis, 
Briffht's  disease,  and  carcinoma,  there  seems  only  to  be  an  augmentation 
of  tibe  fibrin  when  an  inflammatory  complication  supervenes ;  in  carci- 

>  HeUer'8  Aroh.  f.  Chem.  u.  Mikrosk.  Bd.  4,  S.  97-182. 

*  Aroh.  f.  phys.  Heilk.  Bd.  6,  S.  686-600. 

*Ber.  der.  Gea.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Leipzig.  1850,  S.  186. 

^  Dissert  inaug.  de  sunguine  yensQ  lienBlis.  Lips.  1850. 

*Compt  rend.  T.  26,  p.  198-201. 

•  Handworterb.  d.  Physiol.  Bd.  1,  S.  148.  ?  journ  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  28,  S.  146  ff. 
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noma,  however,  certain  observations  of  Popp  and  Heller  appear  to  ind-i 
cate  that  there  is  a  decided  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  independently  of 
any  inflammatory  fever. 

There  are  no  diseases  in  which  we  find  a  constant  and  certain  diminu- 
tion of  the  fibrin ;  and  whenever  we  find  any  diminution  of  the  fibrin  it 
is  always  very  slight- 
It  is  however  true  that  in  diseases  where  a  constant  diminution  of  the 
fibrin  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  we  have  only  rare  opportunities  of 
analyzing  the  blood. 

In  the  lymph  of  man  Marchand  and  Colberg*  found  0*0523,  and  in  that 
of  the  horse  Geiger  and  Schlossberger*  found  0*048  of  fibrin. 

In  the  chyle  of  a  horse  Simon  found  0-0758,  and  in  that  of  a  cat  Naase 
found  0-188  of  fibrin. 

The  fibrin  in  the  miiscles  is  by  no  means  perfectly  identical  with 
spontaneously  coagulated  fibrin ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  species  embraced 
under  the  generic  name  of  fibrin.^' 

Syntonin  is  the  name  I  have  proposed  for  the  substance  which  Liebig,* 
who  was  the  first  to  describe  it  accurately,  has  termed  muscle-fibrin. 
The  following  are  its  leading  properties.  When  moist,  it  forms  on  the 
filter  a  coherent,  somewhat  elastic,  snow-white  mass,  which  may  be  de- 
tached from  the  filter  in  plates  or  membranes  ;  by  extension  and  careful 
teasing,  these  delicate  plates  may  be  made  to  assume  a  fibrous  appear- 
ance imder  the  microscope,  not  unlike  that  of  the  blood-fibrin.  The 
substance,  when  still  moist,  dissolves  very  readily  in  lime-water  as  well 
as  in  dilute  solutions  of  the  alkalies ;  it  coagulates  from  the  solution  in 
lime-water  on  boiling,  in  the  same  manner  as  albumen  ;  it  is  precipitated 
both  from  this  and  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  neutral  salts  of  potash  and  soda ;  the  mass  swells  in  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  becomes  gelatinous  and 
dimly  transparent,  but  does  not  dissolve ;  it  is  only  after  very  considera- 
ble dilution  that  even  a  portion  of  the  substance  undergoes  solution.  If 
to  the  alkaline  solutions  of  this  substance  we  add  chloride  of  calcium  or 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  we  obtain  no  precipitate,  unless  we  boil  the  mix- 
ture ;  if,  however,  we  have  previously  boiled  the  alkaline  solution  (which 
at  most  only  induces  a  slight  turbidity),  the  solutions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned salts  then  at  once  induce  a  flocculent  precipitate.  Nitric  acid 
throws  down  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  from  the  alkaline  solutions  of 
syntonin ;  chromic  acid,  or  acid  chromate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  throws  down  this  substance  in  flakes  both  from  alkaline  and  from 
acid  solutions ;  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  added  to  excess,  only 
renders  the  alkaline  fluid  opalescent.  I  was  unable  to  dissolve  uncoagn- 
lated  syntonin  in  nitre-water  (consisting  of  6  parts  of  KO.NO5  to  100 
parts  of  water),  even  after  five  days*  digestion  at  80°. 

With  regard  to  its  composition,  Strecker'  has  found  in  this  subsianoe 
l-4g  of  ash  (from  hens'  flesh),  54-468  of  carbon  (from  beef),  and  58'67g 

.«  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  43,  S.  626-628.  «  Arch.  f.  phys.  HemL  Bd.  6,  8.  892-396. 

*  [Liebig  has  recently  published  a  memoir  on  the  fibrin  of  moBonlar  fibre,  in  which 
he  indicates  seyeral  points  in  which  it  distinctly  differs  from  the  fibrin  of  the  blood. 
See  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  78,  S.  125.— o.  b.  d.I 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  78,  8.  126-129.  » Ibid.  Bd.  78,  8.  127. 
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of  carbon  (from  mutton),  7*278  of  hydrogetij  15*84g  of  nitrogen  (from 
beef),  and  16*26g  of  nitrogen  (from  mutton)^  and  from  1'02  to  1'218  of 
iulphur.  This  substance  is  therefore  sufficiently  diatmct  in  its  composi- 
tion from  blood-fibrin.  My  analyses  of  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
stomach  of  the  pig,  and  of  the  middle  arterial  coat  of  the  ox,  agree 
tolerably  closely  with  the  analyses  of  Strecker,  Walther^  found  rather 
more  sulphur,  namely,  1*6  g. 

Th^  preparatibn  of  this  substance  ib  best  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  We  take  flesh  as  free  as  possible  from  fat,  minco  it  finely,  re- 
peatedlv  stir  it  with  water,  and  press  it  till  the  fluid  which  comes  off  no 
longer  has  an  acid  reaction  or  becomes  turbid  on  boiling.  The  mass  of 
fiesh,  which  has  been  thus  washed  out,  is  then  stirred  with  water  to 
{Which  1-lOOOth  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added.  The  fibre-sub- 
totance  of  the  muscles  dissolves  very  readily  in  this  fluid.  On  the 
neutralization  of  its  acid,  the  filtered  fluid  at  first  only  yields  a  turbid 
gjelly,  so  that  the  whole  fluid  either  vibrates  like  freshly  solidified  glue, 
or  presents  a  viscid  semi-lii|uid  condition ;  the  jelly  gradually  condenses, 
ana  there  sink  to  the  bottom  whitCj  paxtially  translucent  flakes,  which 
must  be  most  carefully  washed. 

With  regard  to  the  tests  for  this  substance,  we  may  observe,  that  not- 
Ijirithstanding  its  many  points  of  resemblance  to  albumen  and  blood-fibrin, 
it  differs  from  them  so  essentially  in  some  of  its  properties,  that  an  error 
of  diagnosis  in  this  direction  is  hardly  probable.  Its  behavior  towards 
water  containing  hydrochloric  acid  (in  which  blood-fibrin  does  not  dis- 
solve, but  only  swells),  and  towards  nitre-water  and  carbonate  of  potash, 
will  prevent  it  from  being  confounded  with  blood-fibrin  ;  while  its  preci- 
pitability  from  alkaline  solutions  by  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  or  by  other  salts  of  the  aikalieSj  suiEciently  distinguishes  it  from 
ordinary  albumen. 

The  occurrenee  of  this  body,  as  the  most  essential  constituent  of  the 
fibrill^  of  the  transversely  shaped  musclesj  was  first  recognized  by 
Liebig,  I  have  found  it  not  only  in  the  ordinary  smooth  (unstriped) 
muscles  of  the  stomach,  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  urinary  bladder, 
but  also  in  almost  all  the  contractile  tissues  in  which  Kolliker  has  de- 
lected the  so-called  contractile  fibre-cells,  as  for  instance,  in  the  middle 
arterial  coat,  and  in  the  spleen. 

We  are  unable  to  form  any  definite  opinion  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  syntonin  from  the  albuminous  matters  of  the  food,  or  from  the 
albumen  or  fibrin  of  the  blood,  until  we  possess  more  distinct  knowledge 
^irespecting  the  chemistry  of  the  protein-bodies. 

The  UMS  of  this  substance  are  sufficiently  obvious  from  the  parts  in 
which  it  occurs ;  it  is  the  main  constituent,  and  the  most  essential  sub- 
stratum of  all  the  contractile  tissues*  We  are,  however,  as  yet  unsible 
to  decide  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  more  capable  of  contributing  to 
vital  contractility  than  the  other  protein-bodies. 

We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  fibrin  of  the  muscles 
(muscle-fibrin)  when  we  treat  of  chemical  histology;  since,  in  order  cor- 
rectly to  understand  its  relations,  wc  must  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  histological  elements  of  muscular  tissue^ 
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The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  on  the  manner  of  recog- 
nizing fibrin,  include  all  that  need  be  stated  in  reference  to  the  views 
advanced  regarding  the  coagulated  fibrin  assumed  to  be  deposited  in 
tissues  or  exudations. 

In  the  preceding  description  of  fibrin,  a  criticism  might  probably  have 
been  expected  on  the  several  varieties  of  this  substance,  which  have  been 
described  by  difierent  writers  as  occurring  in  morbid  fluids ;  we  have, 
however,  made  no  reference  to  Nasse's  fibrin-disks,  to  Zimmermann's 
molecular  fibrin,  to  Rokitansky's  pseudo-fibrin,  or  to  the  fibrin  of  later 
coagulation,  to  which  Virchow  attaches  much  importance,  because  we 
regard  discussions  on  such  points  as  out  of  place  in  the  department  of 
strict  zoo-chemistry ;  for  it  is  only  after  the  principles  of  zoo-chemistry 
have  been  fully  discussed,  and  when  we  enter  on  the  theory  of  the  animal 
juices,  that  we  can  form  a  sound  judgment  on  such  subjects. 

Origin. — Taking  into  consideration  everything  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  fibrin,  we  can  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt  that  it  is  formed 
from  albumen,  and  not  directly  from  the  protein-containing  food ;  for  its 
occurrence  in  the  chyle  is  not  opposed  to  this  view,  partly  because,  as 
Henle  has  shown,  fibrin  may  be  conveyed  to  this  fluid  by  the  lymphatics 
and  bloodvessels,  and  partly  because,  as  I  have  fully  convinced  myself, 
ail  the  juices  of  the  animal  body  not  only  contain  free  carbonic  acid  but 
also  free  oxygen.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  formation  of  fibrin 
from  albumen  might  very  easily  be  accounted  for ;  since,  according  to 
the  older  analyses  of  Mulder,  fibrin  contained  one-half  less  sulpnur 
than  the  albumen  of  serum,  nothing  seemed  more  simple  than  to  assume 
that  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  respiration  to  the  blood,  converted  half 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  albumen  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  this  combined 
with  its  alkali,  so  that  fibrin  was  now  evolved.  These  and  all  similar 
views  have  become  untenable  since  more  recent  analyses  of  albumen  and 
fibrin  have  been  made.  If  we  would  at  present  start  an  hypothesis  re- 
garding the  formation  of  fibrin,  it  can  only  rest  on  the  slight  excess  of 
oxygen  which  fibrin  contains  over  albumen.  The  indication  afforded  by 
this  fact  has  led,  however,  to  serious  error  in  reference  to  the  increase 
of  the  fibrin  in  inflammations  :  since  it  was  concluded  that,  although  we 
may  not  know  how  the  oxygen  finds  its  way  to  the  albumen  to  form 
fibrin,  it  is  at  all  events  incontestable  that  the  latter  is  formed  by  a  pro- 
cess of  oxidation  or  eremacausis ;  and  it  was  further  very  eiyoneously 
concluded  that  the  augmentation 'of  the  fibrin  in  inflammation  is  dependent 
on  an  increased  rapidity  of  the  process  of  oxidation,  and  that  conse- 
quently inflammation  is  nothing  more  than  an  actual  process  of  combus- 
tion. This  hypothesis,  originally  propounded  by  chemists,  was  for  a 
long  period  accepted  by  physicians,  without  any  doubts  occurring  as  to 
its  correctness.  In  accordance  with  chemical  principles,  an  excessive 
supply  and  absorption  of  oxygen  might  indeed  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  an  increase  of  fibrin  ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  proved ;  for  how 
would  it  then  be  possible  that  in  pneumonia,  where  a  greater  or  lesser 
part  of  the  lungs  is  hepatizcd,  that  is  to  say,  is  rendered  impermeable  to 
air,  a  greater  quantity  of  fibrin  should  be  found  in  the  blood  than  daring 
other  inflammatory  affections  ?  This  has  lately  been  referred  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  respirations,  but  independently  of  the  circum- 
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stance,  that  in  inflammation  of  other  parts,  the  number  of  the  fibrin 
should  then  attain  at  least  the  same  height  as  in  pneumonia,  we  know 
that  fever,  notwithstanding  it  is  often  accompanied  by  an  increased  fre- 
quency in  the  respirations,  by  no  means  gives  rise  to  an  augmentation 
of  the  fibrin.  Physiological  facts  lead  us  to  exactly  the  opposite  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  in  inflammatory  blood  is  to  be 
referred  to  a  diminution  in  the  supply  of  oxygen.  The  frequent  but 
short  and  incomplete  respirations  which  occur  only  in  febrile  (and  not 
in  non-febrile)  inflammations,  are  only  sufficient  to  convey  to  the  blood 
sufficient  oxygen  to  convert  certain  substances  into  fibrin  but  not  to 
oxidize  them  further ;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  amount  of  fibrin  attains 
its  maximum  in  pneumonia  and  pleuritis,  and  why  the  blood  in  the 
former  disease  is  most  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  for  this  gas  is  scantily 
excreted  in  proportion  as  oxygen  is  scantily  received  by  the  lungs.  The 
physiolo^cal  importance  of  fibrin  affords  arguments  altogether  m  favor 
of  this  view. 

Uses. — The  phrases,  progressive  and  regressive  metamorphosis,  of 
whose  import  we  have  spoken  in  an  early  part  of  this  volume  (see  p.  37), 
have  led  to  a  long  contest  regarding  the  physiological  importance  of 
fibrin.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  correctly  maintained  that  this 
substance  must  be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  tissues,  since,  as  a 

Smeral  rule,  the  only  exudations  which  are  capable  of  organization  are 
ose  which  contain  fibrin ;  on  the  other  hand,  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
circumstance  that  an  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  coincides  with  those 
states  in  which  nutrition  and  renovation  are  most  affected,  and  on  the 
incontestable  fact  that  the  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  found  to  be  increased 
when  more  albuminous  matters  have  been  taken  as  food  than  could  be 
applied  to  the  reparation  of  effete  tissue.  We  regard  it,  however,  as 
superfluous  to  enter  into  the  detailed  arguments  for  and  against  these 
two  opinions.  The  bearing  of  the  whole  case  is  simply  this.  It  is 
pretty  well  established  that  fibrin  is  formed  by  a  process  of  oxidation 
from  albuminous  matters  ;  now  we  know  that  almost  all  the  tissues  are 
richer  in  oxygen  than  fibrin,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eff'ete  ma- 
terials of  tissuis  and  the  excess  of  nutrient  matter  can  only  be  removed 
from  the  system,  that  is  to  say,  be  converted  into  ordinary  excreta,  by 
oxidation.  Hence,  the  simplest  view  is  to  regard  fibrin  as  representing 
a  transition  stage.  If  an  albuminous  body  in  the  animal  organism  be 
more  highly  oxidized,  it  cannot  altogether  exceed  the  transition  stage 
which  is  represented  by  fibrin,  although  indeed,  the  formation  and  in- 
crease of  the  latter  may  not  always  be  evident.  An  analogous  instance 
from  pure  chemistry  will  elucidate  this  view ;  we  know,  from  Liebig's 
celebrated  investigations  on  fermentation,  the  intermediate  stages  which 
daring  the  process  of  acid  fermentation  present  themselves  between  the 
two  extremes  of  spirit  of  wine  and  acetic  acid.  We  know  that  by  a 
gradual  process  of  oxidation,  aldehyde  and  aldehydic  acid  are  formed 
from  the  spirit,  although  these  two  substances  mav  not  become  appa- 
rent :  the  beautiful  investigation  of  Mulder  regardmg  the  Mycoderma 
aeeti  affords  an  almost  more  analogous  illustration ;  its  cellulose  can  only 
be  produced  by  a  process  of  oxidation  from  the  alcohol ;  moreover,  in 
the  formation  of  this  cellulose  from  the  alcohol  there  must  first  be  formed 
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an  aldehyde-like  substance  poorer  in  oxygen  than  cellulose ;  hence  alde- 
hyde may  just  as  well  be  produced  during  the  oxidation  of  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  as  during  its  oxidation  into  cellulose.  In  a  perfectly  ana- 
logous manner  we  may  regard  the  fibrin  as  representing  one  of  the 
stages  in  the  oxidation  of  the  albumen,  which  is  transferred  either  into 
the  tissues  or  into  the  secreted  substances.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  no 
discrepancy  between  the  above  observations  on  the  chemical  importance 
of  fibrin,  if  we  will  only  leave  nature  unfettered  with  divisions  into  pro- 
gressive and  regressive  metamorphoses.  For,  if  we  assume  the  forma- 
tion of  tissue  to  be  the  highest  stage  of  animal  metamorphosis,  fibrin 
pertains  to  the  ascending  or  progressive  series,  inasmuch  as  it  yields  the 
proximate  stratum  for  the  development  of  cells  and  the  formation  of 
tissues  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  classed  in  the  descending  or  re- 
gressive series,  in  so  far  as  its  quantity  in  the  blood  is  found  to  be  in- 
creased in  diseases,  or  after  the  excessive  use  of  albuminous  food,  when 
it  does  not  become  converted  into  tissue  but  is  changed  by  oxidation 
into  the  ordinary  excreted  matters.  For  we  cannot  believe  that,  as  in 
the  percussion-apparatus  of  Physicists,  a  given  quantity  of  fibrin  will 
repel  and  displace  a  corresponding  amount  of  tissue.  In  short,  we  seem 
to  be  nearest  the  truth  in  regarding  fibrin  as  representing  one  of  the 
most  common  stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of  albuminous  substances. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  observations  on  fibrin  without  noticing  a 
very  common  error  that  has  crept  into  pharmacology  from  the  misunder- 
standing of  a  chemical  fact.  Many  physicians  believe  that  the  antiphlo- 
gistic power  or  nitrate  of  potash  is  explained  by  the  chemical  fact  that 
spontaneously  coagulated  fibrin  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  nitre.  Without 
entering  into  the  question  whether  this  salt  actually  possesses  the  power 
ascribed  to  it,  we  assert  that  this  mode  of  explanation  is  altogether  un- 
tenable, for  it  is  diflScult  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  nitre  can  prevent 
the  formation  or  augmentation  of  fibrin  in  inflammatory  blood,  simply 
because  coagulated  fibrin  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  this  salt.  Accord- 
ing to  Scherer,  the  fibrin  of  inflammatory  blood  appears  to  be  insoluble 
in  this  saline  solution ;  how  then  can  a  solution  of  nitre  prevent  the 
augmentation  of  fibrin  in  inflammatory  blood  through  a  solvent  power 
which,  in  relation  to  this  inflammatory  fibrin,  it  actually  does  not 
possess  ? 

There  would  be  much  more  probability  in  the  assumption  that  a  solu- 
tion of  nitre  hindered  the  coagulation  of  highly  fibrinous  blood,  or  that 
it  rcdissolved  already  coagulated  fibrin.  The  most  simple  arithmetical 
example  will  illustrate  this  view.  Scherer  asserts  that  1  part  of  nitre 
is  required  to  dissolve  1*5  parts  of  fibrin ;  assuming  that  the  quantity  of 
the  blood  amounts  to  twenty  pounds,  and  that  it  contains  only  0*8^  of 
,  fibrin,  the  whole  amount  of  fibrin  would  be  not  less  than  300  grains,  and 
to  dissolve  this  quantity  200  grains  of  nitre  should  be  at  once  taken ; 
physicians,  however,  usually  prescribe  about  10  grains  every  two  hours, 
so  that  in  24  hours  100  or  120  grains  are  at  most  all  that  is  taken  to 
act  upon  the  fibrin.  But  the  amount  of  nitre  in  the  blood  can  never 
rise  even  to  this  insufficient  height,  partly  because  the  salt  becomes  dis- 
tributed from  the  bloodvessels  into  the  juices  of  the  body  generally ;  and 
partly  because  it  is  much  too  rapidly  carried  off  by  the  urine  to  admit 
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of  its  accumulating  in  great  quantitj  in  the  blood,  Even  if  it  were  pos- 
gible  to  prove  that  nitre  poasessea  this  power,  it  would  be  very  singular 
and  inexplicable  why  we  never  class  amongst  the  special  antipMogistic 
medicines  other  salts,  as,  for  instance,  the  alkaline  carbonateSj  which 
possess  a  much  greater  power  of  dissolving  fibrin,  and  of  preventing  its 
coagulation. 

In  this  pharmacological  digression,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  if 
inflammation  were  actually  a  process  of  oxidation  or  combustion,  it  is 
very  strange  that  we  have  not  found  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  vegetable 
acidS)  the  amylacea,  and  the  fats,  to  be  the  raost  efficient  an tiphlogi sties* 
It  is  true  that  we  attack  severe  infiaramation  with  tartar  emetic,  hut 
even  when  given  according  to  Raaori's  methodj  it  communicates  to  the 
blood  so  littler  combustible  material  as  to  be  inappreciable,  especially 
when  combined  with  an  antiphlogistic  diet.  If  inflammation  were  a  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  the  antiphlogistic  diet  must  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  we  understand  by  the  term.  Moreover,  direct  experiments 
on  patients,  to  whom  large  doses  of  acetate  and  tartrate  of  potash  might 
safely  be  administered,  have  proved  that  these  salts  exert  no  action 
either  of  a  beneficial  or  of  an  injurious  character,  on  the  inflammatory 
process.  Even  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  chemi co-pathological 
theory  of  combustion  would  hardly  attempt  to  regard  the  fat  in  the 
emulsion  as  an  antiphlogistic,  since  it  has  been  already  proved  by  Nasse 
and  others  that  the  fibrin  of  inflammatory  blood,  and  of  the  crmta  in- 
flammatoria^  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  fat  as  ordinary  Bbrin^  unless, 
indeed,  he  would  attempt  to  trace  to  this  fact  the  digitus  index  medica' 
tricis  7itxturm^  protecting  the  fibrin  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  through 
the  agency  of  combustible  fat, 


VlTELLiK, 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  Js  the  albuminous  body  of  the  yolk  of  egg ;  it  is 
so  similar  to  albumen  that,  until  recently,  it  has  been  confounded  with 
the  albumen  of  the  white  of  egg  ;  like  the  latter,  it  exists  both  in  a  sohir^ 
hie  and  in  B.n  in  soluble  modiJi^^atio7i ;  the  former  is  not  precipitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  organic  acids  or  by  ordinary  phosphoric  acid, 
but  is  thrown  dow^n  by  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids ;  at  60^  its 
solution  begins  to  become  opalescent,  and  at  from  73^  to  7^°  there  is  a 
deposition  of  larger  or  smaller  flakes.  It  is  only  distinguished  from 
soluble  albumen  by  the  circumstances  that  (without  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  or  of  salts)  when  heated,  it  forms  flakes  and  clots,  that  it  is  not  pre- 
eipitated  by  the  salts  of  oxide  of  lead  or  of  copper,  and  that  it  is  thrown 
down  by  ether, 

Coagulated  viteUin  has  the  same  properties  as  coagulated  albumen, 
and  the  similar  modifications  of  the  other  protein-compounds.  More- 
over, in  its  reactions  it  coincides  with  Mulder  s  binoxide  of  protein  or 
fibrin-protein. 

Composition, — Dumas  was  the  first  who  analyzed  this  body,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  differed  from  albumen  ;  according  to  this  analysis,  with 
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which  that  subsequently  made  by  Gobley*  very  well  agrees,  vitellin  con- 
tains 3  atoms  of  water  more  than  albumen  ;  according  to  Gobley  it  also 
reontains  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Mulder,  and  especially  y.  Baum- 
hauer,^  have  subsequently  made  accurate  analyses  of  this  body,  and 
r  regard  it  as  a  combination  of  oxide  of  protein  with  sulphamide,  so  that 
its  theoretical  formula  would  somewhat  resemble  that  of  fibrin.  Accord- 
ing to  Y.  Baumhauer,  the  phosphorus  contained  in  vitellin  exists  in  it 
solely  in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  moreover  his  amount  of  sulphur 
is  obviously  too  small,  since  he  only  determines  this  substance  in  the 
moist  way. 

To  give  a  general  idea  of  the  composition^  of  this  body,  we  append 
the  mean  numbeif  obtained  by  Gobley  and  by  v.  Baumhauer. 

Oobley.       t.  Baumhauer. 

Carb(m, 62-264  62-72 

Hydrogen, 7-249             7  09 

Nitrogen, 16061  16-47 

Sulphur, 1170             0-42 

Phosphorus, 1-020  — 

Oxygen, 23  236  24-80 

100000  100-00 

Berzelius  conjectures  that  we  are  here  not  dealing  with  a  simple  sub- 
stance, but  with  an  admixture  of  substances,  as  is  unfortunately  the  case 
with  most  of  the  protein-compounds.  Vitellin,  extracted  with  indifferent 
menstrua,  contains  4"043g  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Preparation. — Soluble  vitellin,  in  a  pure  state,  that  is  to  say,  free 
from  yolk-fat  and  from  yolk-globules,  has  not  yet  been  exhibited.  Gobley 
has  only  attempted  to  ascertain  its  reactions  after  stirring  the  yolk  of 
egg  with  water  and  allowing  the  emulsive  constituents,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  deposit  themselves.  In  its  coagulated  form  we  can  obtain 
it  in  a  far  purer  state ;  boiled  and  triturated  yolk  of  egg  is  extracted 
with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  then  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  preci- 
pitated therefrom  by  ammonia,  with,  however,  such  precaution  that  the 
fluid  remains  sufficiently  acid  to  retain  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  solution ; 
the  gelatinous  precipitate  is  then  dried  and  extracted  with  water  and 
alcohol. 

Testa. — The  methods  of  recognizing  and  quantitatively  determining 
vitellin  are  sufficiently  obvious  from  our  description  of  the  properties  of 
this  body. 

Physiological  Relations, 

Occurrence. — Hitherto  vitellin  has  only  been  recognized  in  the  yolk 
of  egg,  of  which,  according  to  Berzelius,*  it  constitutes  about  17$,  or, 
accor£ng  to  the  most  recent  investigations  of  Gobley,  IS'TGj.  No  eggs 
but  those  of  the  common  hen  have  as  yet  been  examined.' 

»  Jonm.  de  Pharm.  T.  11,  pp.  410-17,  et  T.  12,  pp.  6-12. 

3  Scheik.  Onderzoek.  D.  3,  p.  272,  or  Arch,  der  Pharm.  Bd.  46,  S.  193-220,  andUnters. 
H.  2,  S.  80. 

*  [Vitellin  has  also  been  recently  analyzed  by  Noad.  See  the  Chemical  Oasette,  toI. 
6,  p.  409.— o.  E.  D.] 

*  Jahrb.  d.  Ch.  Bd.  9,  8.  660. 

^  [Gobley  has  recently  examined  the  eggs  of  the  carp,  which  in  their  chemical  com* 
iposition  -aeem  very  similar  to  those  of  the  common  hen.    Journ.  de  Chim.  M^.  T.  6,  p. 

'67.-^0.  .K    D.] 
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Origin. — It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  vitellin  may  be  formed  from 
albumen  or  fibrin,  but  in  the  yet  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge 
regarding  albumen  and  fibrin  as  well  as  vitellin,  we  cannot  chemically 
trace  out  this  metamorphosis.  Since,  however,  it  is  poorer  in  carbon, 
and  somewhat  richer  in  oxygen,  than  albumen,  it  may,  like  fibrin,  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  stages  of  the  metamorphosis  of  albumen  by 
the  action  of  oxygen,  and  as  a  certain  form  of  non-spontaneoudly  coagu- 
lating  fibrin. 

Uses. — From  the  position  in  which  vitellin  occurs  and  from  its  analogy 
with  other  albuminous  substances,  it  is  obviously  one  of  those  nutrient 
substances  which  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  animal  tissues. 
We  are  however  entirely  ignorant  of  the  chemical  equations  representing 
these  changes;  from  the  admirable  work  of  Baudrimont  and  Martin  St. 
Ange '  we  may  however  at  least  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  substance 
loses  a  portion  of  its  nitrogen  and  assimilates  oxygen  in  its  conversion 
into  tissue.    (See  the  "History  of  Development,"  in  the  second  volume.) 


Globulin. 

Chemical  Rdations, 

Properties, — This  body,  which  has  also  received  the  name  of  crystal" 
lin,  occurs  naturally  in  the  soluble  state,  but  becomes  insoluble  on  boiling. 
Soluble  globulin,  when  dried  at  50°,  forms  a  yellowish,  transparent  mass, 
which  may  be  easily  triturated,  and  then  yields  a  snow-white  powder; 
it  is  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  swells  like  albumen  in  water,  and  gradu- 
ally dissolves,  forming  a  viscid  solution  containing  merely  a  few  flakes ; 
after  precipitation  by  alcohol  from  this  solution,  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but,  like  casein,  is  partially  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  on  cooling,  how- 
ever, it  again  separates  from  this  solution.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
globulin  is  coagulated  by  ether.  When  dried,  the  soluble  modification 
may  be  heated  to  100°  without  passing  into  the  insoluble  state.  It  is 
distinguished  from  albumen  and  vitellin,  which  are  very  similar  to  it,  by 
the  following  properties :  its  solution  does  not  become  opalescent  at  a 
lower  temperature  that  73° ;  at  83°  it  assumes  a  milky  turbidity,  and 
at  93°  separates  as  a  globular  mass  (if  it  be  still  mixed  with  hsematin)  or 
as  a  milkv  coagulum  which  never  becomes  clear  on  filtration,  and  from 
which  neither  small  quantities  of  acetic  acid  or  ammonia  separate  flakes 
capable  of  being  removed  by  filtration ;  it  is  only  when  neutral  alkaline 
salts  are  added,  and  the  solution  is  then  boiled,  that  the  fluid  becomes 
perfectly  clear  and  flakes  and  small  clots  are  deposited.  The  following 
reaction  is  very  characteristic  of  globulin :  its  solution  is  not  precipitated 
either  by  acetic  acid  or  by  ammonia,  but  it  becomes  strongly  turbid 
when  the  fluid  treated  with  acetic  acid  is  neutralized  with  ammonia,  or 
conversely  when  after  the  addition  of  ammonia  it  is  neutralized  with 
acetic  acid.  Its  behavior  simply  with  acetic  acid  is,  however,  also  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  albumen.     On  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute  acetic 

«  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  21,  pp.  196-257. 
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acid,  the  solution  of  globulin  becomes  opalescent,  and  when  heated  to 
50^  a  milky  coagulnm  separates ;  the  fluid  rendered  turbid  by  a  little 
acetic  acid,  becomes  clearer  when  more  of  the  acid  is  added,  but  always 
remains  opalescent;  this  fluid  does  not  coagulate  till  heated  to  98^;  it  is 
only  when  a  very  great  excess  of  acetic  acid  has  been  added  that  the 
globulin  ceases  to  be  coagulable  by  heat.  The  behavior  of  globulin 
towards  mineral  acids  and  metallic  salts  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
albumen.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  creosote ;  it  decomposes  and  becomes 
putrid  much  more  readily  than  the  other  protein-compounds;  when  boiled 
it  developes  ammonia. 

Lecanu  regarded  this  body  as  identical  with  albumen,  Simon  with 
casein ;  we  would  rather  place  it  by  the  side  of  vitellin,  if  the  elementary 
analyses  were  not  opposed  to  this  view ;  but  it  appears  to  us  by  no  means 
advantageous  to  science,  to  group  together  several  ill-defined  substances 
merely  on  the  strength  of  a  few  reactions,  and  without  any  definite  proof 
of  their  similarity. 

Berzelius  ascribes  to  the  globulin,  united  in  the  blood  with  hsematin, 
the  singular  property  of  dissolving  in  water  containing  albumen  and 
little  or  no  salts,  but  not  in  water  which  holds  in  solution  large  quanti- 
ties of  alkaline  salts.  He  was  in  error  in  regarding  the  sediment  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  which  he  named  hsemato-globulin,  as  a  simple  mixture 
of  globulin  and  hsematin ;  for  we  shall  show  (in  the  section  on  '^  The 
Blood"),  that  this  haemato-globulin  is  composed  of  blood-corpuscles 
which  by  the  law  of  endosmosis  become  so  distended  in  pure  water  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible  under  the  microscope,  but  which  (unless  the  blood- 
corpuscles  have  burst  from  too  great  an  addition  of  water)  again  become 
apparent  when  we  add  a  salt  to  the  fluid  in  which  they  are  immersed, 
and  thus  render  it  denser ;  in  which  case  the  blood-corpuscles  again  con- 
tract, become  denser  and  flatter,  and  are  again  visible. 

No  properties  have  yet  been  detected  in  coagulated  globulin  by  which 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  boiled  protein-compounds. 

Compoaition. — Globulin  has  been  subjected  to  even  fewer  analyses 
than  vitellin ;  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  blood  can  never  be  per- 
fectly freed  from  haematin,  no  accurate  analysis  can  be  made  of  it. 
Dumas  ^  has  however  analyzed  a  specimen  containing  hsematin,  while 
both  Mulder'  and  Ruling  have  analyzed  this  substance  as  obtained  from 
the  crystalline  lens. 

Mald«r.  RiaUng. 

Carbon, ' 54-5    ....    64-2 

Hydrogen, 6-9    .  .        .71 

Nitrogen, 16-6 


Oxygen,     \  oo. 

Sulphur,     /  ^^^ 

100-0  100-0 


87-6 
1-2 


Although  Berzelius  assumed  that  phosphorus  as  well  as  sulphur  was 
contained  in  this  substance,  Mulder  found  only  the  latter,  which  averaged 

1  Compt.  rend.  T.  22,  p.  904. 

*  Joum.  f.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  19,  8.  189;  and  Bullet  d.  N^erl.  1839,  p.  196. 
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0'265j  :  this  sulphur  was  however  determined  in  the  moist  way;  in  the 
dry  way,  I  determine  the  sulphur  in  globulin  from  the  crystalline  lens  of 
the  calf  (as  a  mean  of  three  experiments)  at  1'1848,  and  Ruling  ^  in 
globulin  similarly  obtained  from  the  ox  at  1*227 g.  Mulder,  at  present, 
regards  globulin  as  a  combination  of  his  hypothetical  protein  with  sul- 
pumide. 

The  globulin  of  the  crystalline  lens  contains  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  insoluble  ash-constituents;  I  found  only  0*241g  of  phosphate  of 
lime. 

In  globulin  from  the  crystalline  lens  of  a  calf  I  found  1*548  J  of  soluble 
salts  consisting  of  metallic  chlorides,  sulphate  of  soda  (=  30*37 g  of  the 
soluble  salts)  and  alkaline  phosphates  (=7*77g  of  the  soluble  salts),  but 
containing  no  alkaline  carbonates.  On  the  other  hand,  on  evaporating 
the  fluid  filtered  from  the  coagulated  globulin  (which  besides  92*095J  of 
coagulated  globulin  yielded  7'905g  of  soluble  residue)  I  obtained  on  the 
incineration  of  this  residue  an  ash  which  contained  only  13*166g  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  while  the  soluble  salts  contained  a  large  quantity  of  alka- 
line carbonates,  namely  16'71g. 

Now  as  the  ash  of  non-coagulated  globulin  contains  no  alkaline  carbo- 
nate, we  may  conclude  that  in  soluble  globulin  soda  is  combined  with  an 
organic  substance — either  with  the  globulin  itself  or  with  an  organic 
acid, — and  that  after  the  destruction  of  the  globulin,  this  free  alkali 
combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  the  globulin,  which 
would  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  the  ash  of  the  collective 
globulin  contains  no  alkaline  carbonate;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
soluble  salts  are  separated  from  the  globulin  on  its  coagulation  (in  the 
same  manner  as  albumen  on  coagulation  loses  its  alkali)  they  contain 
much  alkaline  carbonate  after  the  combustion  of  the  organic  substance 
not  separated  with  the  coagulated  globulin,  for  here  there  is  no  forma- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  the  alkaline  carbonates.  No  alkali 
occurring  in  the  ash  as  a  carbonate,  can,  according  to  my  view,  be  com- 
bined with  the  globulin  previously  to  its  coagulation,  for  the  following 
reason.  The  solution  of  globulin  from  the  crystalline  lens  has  a  distinct, 
although  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction ;  during  the  process  of  coagula- 
tion, we  may  easily  show  that  it  developes  ammonia,  and  afterwards  the 
fluid  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  albumen,  exhibit  a  stronger  alkaline  re- 
action, but  on  the  other  hand  is  now  acid  ;  this  phenomenon  cannot  be 
more  simply  explained  than  by  the  assumption  that  there  is  phosphate  of 
$oda  and  ammonia  in  the  fluid,  for  the  solution  of  this  salt  has  an 
alkaline  reaction,  loses  ammonia  on  boiling,  and  finally  assumes  an  acid 
reaction  when  the  salt  is  thus  converted  into  acid  phosphate  of  soda. 
Now,  if  globulin  were  contained  in  this  fluid,  no  acid  reaction  coidd 
ensue  after  its  coagulation,  because  the  soda  separated  from  the  globulin 
would  take  the  place  of  the  ammonia  that  escaped  from  the  phosphate. 
Hence  this  soda  which  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  of  the 
residue  from  which  all  globulin  has  been  removed,  must  have  been  pre- 
viously in  combination  with  an  organic  acid.  If,  for  the  present,  we 
regara  this  organic  acid  as  lactic  acid,  until  the  subject  can  be  more 

I  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  58,  S.  318. 
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accurately  investigated,  we  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  adopting  too 
bold  an  hypothesis,  since  this  acid  cannot  at  all  events  be  one  of  the 
volatile  acids  of  the  animal  body.  We  are,  unfortunately,  still  com- 
pelled to  rest  upon  such  deductions  as  these,  in  our  endeavor  to  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  salts  held  in  solution  in  association  with  animal 
substances,  since,  as  we  shall  subsequently  see  (when  treating  of  "  the 
mineral  constituents  of  the  animal  body,'')  the  constituents  of  the  ash 
unfortunately  afford  very  little  information  regarding  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  the  salts  that  existed  previously  to  the  calcination  of  the 
residue.  I  must,  moreover,  remark  that  the  boiling  must  be  continued 
for  some  time,  in  order  that  the  acid  reaction  after  the  coagulation  of  the 
globulin  may  manifest  itself. 

Preparation. — As  in  the  case  of  soluble  albumen,  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  soluble  globulin  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  Globulin  presenting 
the  reactions  which  we  have  already  indicated,  may  be  obtained  by 
neutralizing  with  acetic  acid  the  fluid  of  the  crystalline  lens,  evaporating 
it  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50^,  and  extracting  the 
residue  with  ether  and  dilute  alcohol.  The  globulin  of  the  blood,  which 
cannot  be  separated  without  decomposition  of  the  hsematin,  presents, 
with  the  exception  of  its  color,  exactly  the  same  relations  as  the  globulin 
obtained  in  the  above  manner  from  the  crystalline  lens. 

Mulder  prepared  coagulated  globulin  by  simply  extracting  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  globulin  which  had  been  precipitated  by  boiling.  The  coagu- 
lated globulin  which  I  examined  was  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
washed  with  the  same  acid,  then  dissolved  in  water,  again  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  washed  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  after  which  it  left  no  perceptible  ash. 

Tests. — In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  mentioned  the  reactions 
by  which  globulin  may  be  distinguished  from  the  similar  protein-com- 
pounds :  we  will  here  merely  add  that  no  other  soluble  protein-compound 
is  precipitated  both  from  its  acid  and  its  alkaline  solution  by  neutraliza- 
tion, although  almost  all  the  insoluble  protein-compounds  possess  this 
property — a  circumstance  which  affords  a  proof  that  globulin  is  reduced 
to  the  coagulated  state,  both  by  an  excess  of  alkali  and  by  an  excess  of 
acid.  In  our  observations  on  casein,  we  shall  point  out  how  it  may. 
always  be  distinguished  from  that  substance.  It  will  always  be  difficult 
— indeed  at  present  it  is  impossible — to  recognize  globulin  with  certainty 
when  it  is  mixed  with  albumen  or  casein.  Here,  unfortunately,  elemen- 
tary analysis  affords  us  no  assistance,  since  it  so  closely  approximates  in 
its  ultimate  constitution  to  other  protein-compounds. 

In  attempting  a  quantitative  determination  of  globulin  we  must  adopt 
the  same  precautionary  measures  as  in  the  determination  of  albumen ; 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  shown,  there  are  even  greater  difficulties  in 
reducing  globulin  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  easily  and  thoroughly 
collected  on  a  filter,  than  are  presented  by  albumen.  We  must  acidify 
with  acetic  acid  and  apply  heat ;  then  saturate  the  acid  with  ammonia, 
and  boil  strongly  and  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to  obtain  the 

flobulin  in  a  state  admitting  of  its  being  readily  collected  on  a  filter. 
Iven  if  we  succeeded  in  distinguishing  globulin  from  any  similar  body, 
as,  for  instance,  albumen,  by  its  relation  to  acetic  acid,  and  by  noticing 
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its  behavior  when  heated  to  50°  (see  p.  330),  or  by  observing  that  it  was 
precipitated  by  the  neutralization  either  of  its  acid  or  its  alkaline  solu- 
tion, we  could  not  by  these  means  separate  it  from  that  body ;  for  it 
would  not  be  in  a  state  fit  for  filtration,  that  is  to  say,  it  would  either 
pass  through  the  filter  in  a  turbid  condition,  or  it  would  stop  up  the 
pores  of  the  filter,  and  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  washed  off. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Globulin  occurs  in  the  cells  of  the  crystalline  lenSy  in  a 
very  concentrated  solution*  In  the  human  lens  Berzelius*  found  35'9{ 
of  dry  globulin. 

Globulin  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  hlood^  since,  with 
hsematin,  it  forms  the  viscid  fluid  contents  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

We  can  form  no  definite  and  certain  idea,  regarding  the  quantity  of 
globulin  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  for  even  if  we  are  able  to 
form  an  approximative  idea  of  the  amount  of  haematin  contained  in  the 
corpuscles  (see  p.  272),  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  how  much  of  the 
remainder  of  them  (amounting  to  94'288)  is  to  be  ascribed  to  fat,  to  the 
enveloping  membrane,  and  to  globulin.  Hence  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
any  accurate  statement  regarding  the  quantity  of  globulin  contained  in 
the  blood  generally.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  this  subject  in  the 
second  volume,  when  treating  of  "the  blood-corpuscles." 

Globulin  has  not  yet  been  found  in  any  other  parts  of  the  animal 
body.  In  the  present  state  of  organico-analytical  chemistry,  we  are 
unable  to  attempt  to  seek  it  in  its  coagulated  state. 

Origin. — In  regard  to  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  globulin,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  it  at  present  has  only  been  found  in 
cells  and  cell-like  bodies  like  the  blood-corpuscles. 

Whichever  view  we  adopt  regarding  the  mechanical  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  red  from  the  colorless  corpuscles  (see  p.  273)  and  the  remarks 
**on  the  blood-corpuscles,"  in  the  second  volume)  we  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  globuloid  is  formed  within  a  cell  or  a  vesicle  or  a 
closed  saccule,  which  is  bathed  in  an  albuminous  fluid.  If  albumen  lies 
without  the  enveloping  membrane  and  globulin  exists  within  it,  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  assume  that  the  globulin  is  produced  by  the  cellular 
action  from  the  albumen,  but  we  cannot  give  the  chemical  equation, 
representing  how  this  transformation  takes  place,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  rational  composition  both  of  albumen  and 
globalin.  From  a  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  albumen  and  globulin, 
we  can,  however,  perceive  that  the  latter  contains  a  little  less  carbon 
and  sulphur,  but  rather  more  oxygen  than  the  former.  (Little  weight 
can  be  attached  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  albumen,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  connected  with  our  modes  of  determining  that  ele- 
ment.) Hence  globulin  appears  to  be  albumen  modified  by  oxidation,  so 
that  it  is  allied  to  fibrin,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  should  be  placed 
between  this  substance  and  albumen.  Moreover,  the  physiological 
hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  to  be  regarded 
as  nothing  more  than  laboratories  in  which  the  ordinary  nutrient  matter, 

>  Lehrb.  d.  Ch.  Bd.  9,  S.  628. 
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crude  albumen,  is  first  prepared,  in  order  to  become  applicable  to  the 
formation  or  reparation  of  tissues  in  different  organs,  corresponds  with 
this  view.  Whether  globulin  be  directly  converted  into  fibrin,  is  a  ques- 
tion which,  at  present,  is  unanswerable ;  we  shall,  however,  return  to  this 
subject  in  a  future  part  of  this  work. 

Uses, — The  object  of  nature  in  depositing  globulin  in  the  cellular 
fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  to  observe  that  nature,  in  producing  a  refractive 
fluid,  aimed  at  rendering  the  lens  achromatic,  not  merely  by  anatomical 
structure,  but  also  by  filling  its  middle  layers  with  a  concentrated  fluid 
which  is  always  attenuated  toward  the  capsule. 

Ghenevix  is  the  first  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  observation ;  he 
found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  lens  weighing  30  grains,  taken  from 
the  eye  of  the  ox,  was  1-0765,  while,  when  he  had  peeled  off  the  outer 
layers,  the  nucleus,  weighing  6  grjiins,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1*194. 

But  how  nature,  to  carry  out  this  object,  effects  the  separation  or 
secretion  of  pure  globulin,  free  from  albumen  and  haematin,  in  the 
crystalline  lens,  from  the  minute  capsular  artery,  will  probably  never  be 
understood. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is  manifest  that  we  can  never  under- 
stand the  importance  and  the  uses  of  the  globulin  in  the  blood,  until  we 
have  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  its  chemical  constitution, 
and  of  the  function  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 


Casein. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — In  its  dry  state  soluble  casein  occurs  as  an  amber-yellow 
mass,  devoid  of  odor,  insipid  and  viscous  when  tasted,  and  having  neither 
an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction ;  it  dissolves  in  water^  forming  a  yellow- 
ish viscid  fluid,  which  on  evaporation  becomes  covered  with  a  white  film 
of  insoluble  casein  which  may  be  readily  drawn  off.  If  a  concentrated 
solution  of  casein  be  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  passes 
into  a  state  of  putrefactioUj  developing  a  very  large  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia, and  yielding  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  similar  substances. 

Alcohol  renders  casein  opaque,  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  coagu- 
lated albumen ;  a  part,  however,  of  the  casein  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and 
on  evaporation  can  be  again  obtained  in  an  unchanged  state ;  in  boiling 
alcohol  it  dissolves  more  freely,  but  on  cooling,  the  greater  part  of  the 
casein  again  separates ;  this  casein  thus  treated  with  alcohol  dissolves 
tolerably  readily  in  water,  especially  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  has  all 
the  properties  of  non-coagulated  casein.  If  we  add  a  little  alcohol  to  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  casein,  a  precipitate  is  thrown  down, 
which,  however,  dissolves  again  readily  in  water ;  if,  however,  the  pre- 
cipitation be  effected  by  the  free  addition  of  strong  alcohol,  the  casein 
is  then  difficult  of  solution  or  even  insoluble  in  water.  By  boiling  it  is 
not  coagulated  from  its  solutions. 

Acids  precipitate  casein  from  its  aqueous  solution,  and  partially  com- 
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bine  with  itj  but  they  do  not  reduce  it  to  the  coagulated  fitate^  for  on 
BeutralizatioD  with  alkalies  or  metallic  oxides,  the  caaein  again  diBfiolveB; 
these  cotnbin  at  iotas  of  caseiu  with  acida  are  readily  soluble  both  in  pure 
water  and  in  alcohol.  Casein  is  especially  distinguished  from  albumeu 
hy  the  circumstances  that  it  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solntions  by 
acetic  and  laetie  acidm^  the  precipitate  not  being  an  acetate  or  a  lactate, 
but  pure  casein.  The  precipitate  is  only  Blightly  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid ;  like  all  the  other  combinations  of  this  class  with  acids,  it  is 
precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.  The  alcoholic  solution  of 
casein  is  not  only  not  precipitated  by  acids,  but  alcohol  even  possesses 
the  property  of  dissolving  those  combinations  of  casein  with  acidSj  which 
axe  insoluble  in  water.  When  treated  with  concentrated  nitric^  hydro- 
ehhric^  or  iulphuric  aeidj  casein  yields  the  same  products  of  decompo- 
sition as  albumen  and  fibrin.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  it  from  Tery 
dilute  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solutions. 

Casein  combines  very  readily  with  bases ^  turbid  solutions  of  this  sub- 
stance becoming  clear  on  the  addition  of  caustic  alkalies;  alkaline 
eurthg  dissolve  in  solutions  of  casiiiein,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
separated  from  that  body ;  with  larger  quantities  of  these  earths  casein 
forms  insoluble  compounds*  Hence  its  solutions  are  precipitated  by 
chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  as  well  as  by  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, on  the  application  of  heat^  which  thus  afford  a  reaction  very  cha^ 
racterlstic  of  casein.  It  resembles  albumen  in  being  precipitated  by  me- 
tallic saltSj  and  forming  with  tliem  two  combinations,  namely,  one  of 
casein  and  the  acid,  and  the  other  of  ca.«iein  and  the  metallic  oxide. 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  throw  down  casein  from  alkaline 
solutions,  and  only  induces  a  slight  turbidity  in  neutral  solutions. 

These  are  the  properties  of  casein,  as  it  occurs  in  its  ordinary  state  of 
eolation  in  the  milk ;  if,  however,  we  obtain  it  perfectly  free  from  alkali, 
according  to  Rochleder's^  method,  which  we  shaU  presently  give,  it  pre- 
aents  some  characters  different  from  those  whieli  we  have  jui^t  described* 
For  instance,  it  dissolves  only  very  slightly  in  pure  water,  rather  better 
in  hot  water,  and  not  at  all  in  alcohol ;  it  reddens  blue  litmus,  without, 
however,  communicating  this  property  to  water^  but  it  forms  solutions 
with  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  soda,  which  no  longer  exhibit  an  alka- 
line reaction  ;  it  dissolves  very  readily  in  solutions  of  hydrocblorate  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  other  neutral  alkaline  salts,  does  not 
coa^late  on  boiling,  like  albumen,  but  forms  on  evaporation  a  film  of 
casein,  as  we  have  already  described.  It  dissolves  in  dilute  mineral  acidsj 
but  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  acid  ;  the  solu- 
tions of  casein  in  dilute  acids  become  covered  on  evaporation  with  this 
colorless,  transparent,  and  somewhat  tough  njombrane;  the  solution  of 
this  substance  in  acids  or  in  alkalies  is  completely  precipitated  by  neu- 
tralization, and  mineral  acids  throw  it  down  from  its  acetic  acid  solution. 
The  precipitated  hydrocblorate  of  casein  is,  like  the  hydrochlorate  of 
albumen,  soluble  in  pure  water ;  before  dissolving,  however,  it  swells, 
like  the  latter,  into  a  jelly  dike  mass;  both  acids  and  alkalies  precipitate 
it  from  this  solution ;  the  deposit  thrown  down  by  hydrochloric  acid  swells 
and  finally  dissolves  in  alcohol*  but  is  precipitable  from  this  fluid  by 

^  Aim,  d.  Cb,  tt  Phurtn.  Ed.  i&,  B.  253. 
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ether,  this  precipitate  being  again  soluble  in  water.  The  mere  boiling 
of  a  solution  of  casein,  under  no  circumstances,  induces  a  precipitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  readily  led  to  believe  that  it  is  converted 
into  a  coagulable  substance  when  we  have  dissolved  it  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  nitre  to  which  a  little  potash  has  been  added ; 
on  neutralizing  this  solution  with  an  acid,  a  transitory  precipitate  ensues 
on  stirring  or  shaking  the  mixture,  and  if  we  now  boil  the  fluid,  there  is 
formed  an  abundant  thick  coagulum ;  I  have  not  been  able  to  persuade 
myself  to  regard  this  as  a  modification  of  casein  coagulable  by  mere  heat 
(such  as  sometimes  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  milk)  but  I  rather 
mcline  to  the  belief  that  the  acid  has  converted  only  a  part  of  the  case- 
ate  of  soda  occurring  in  solution,  and  of  the  simple  carbonate  of  soda, 
into  acid  salts,  and  that  on  the  application  of  heat  it  is  only  the  acid 
salts  remaining  in  solution  which  are  decomposed  and  evolve  carbonic 
acid,  while  the  casein  is  precipitated. 

From  the  above  observations  it  follows  that  casein  is  not  reduced  to 
its  coagulated  state  by  the  same  means  as  albumen  and  globulin.  We 
have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  casein  in  milk  is  coagu- 
lated by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf;  our  know- 
ledge is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  regarding  the  peculiar  condition 
under  which  this  coagulation  ensues.  We  have  seen  that  soluble  casein, 
on  the  evaporation  of  its  solution,  is  partially  transformed  into  the  in- 
soluble modification ;  cases,  however,  occur,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
casein  in  milk  is  rendered  insoluble  by  evaporation.  Even  on  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  well  known  that  milk  coagulates ;  the  casein 
thus  separated  reacts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  precipitate  obtained 
from  a  solution  of  pure  casein  by  means  of  lactic  acid,  that  is  to  say, 
after  treating  it  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  baryta,  it  is  only  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  most  of  it  having  been  transformed  into  the  insoluble 
modification.  Simon^  and  Liebig  explain  the  coagulation  of  casein  by 
the  calf  s  stomach  (rennet)  by  assuming  that  the  latter  primarily  acts  as 
a  ferment,  converting  the  sugar  in  the  milk  into  lactic  acid,  which  pre- 
cipitates the  casein;  Simon  moreover  maintains  that  he  has  observed 
that  solutions  of  casein  free  from  milk-sugar  are  not  coagulated  by  rennet. 
Certain  experiments,  instituted  by  Selmi,*  are,  however,  opposed  to  this 
view ;  he  found  that  alkaline  milk  could  be  coagulated  by  rennet  in  the 
course  of  ten  minutes,  and  that,  after  the  coagulation,  it  still  had  a  de- 
cidedly alkaline  reaction ;  the  same  was  observed  when  milk,  artificially 
rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  soda,  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
rennet.  Conversely,  casein  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  acetic  or  oxalic 
acid,  coagulated,  like  the  alkaline  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  from  50^ 
to  66°.  The  true  cause  of  coagulation  is  still  entirely  unknown.  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  observations  of  Scherer,*  that  casein  cannot 
coagulate  in  the  form  of  a  membrane,  unless  in  the  presence  of  oxygen. 

From  the  large  number  of  individual  facts  which  we  have  mentioned 
in  relation  to  casein,  it  may  be  inferred  that  our  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
stance is  still  very  defective ;  for  otherwise  we  could  have  embraced  in  a 

»  Frauenmilch.  S.  29.  «  Journ.  de  Pharm.  T.  9,  pp.  26^267.    ^ 
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few  paragraphs  the  most  essential  points  in  relation  to  this  body ;  our 
diflBculties  are  increased  by  the  probability  that  casein  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  organic  body,  but  as  a  mixtare  of  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent substances.  Mulder*  and  Schlossberger*  have  especially  directed 
attention  to  this  circumstance.  If  freshly  washed  casein  be  digested  for 
a  couple  of  days  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  found  to  be  perfectly 
dissolved ;  by  neutralization  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  there  is  precipi- 
tated from  this  fluid  a  white,  viscid  body,  difficult  to  separate  by  filtra- 
tion ;  but  in  the  neutralized  fluid  there  still  remains  in  solution  another 
Bubstance  which  may  be  thrown  down  by  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid ; 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  even  now  holds  in  solution  a  protein-like  body. 
The  first  of  ttese  bodies  was  found  by  Schlossberger  to  contain  sulphur, 
and  the  second  to  be  free  from  that  element. 

Here,  however,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  prolonged  digestion  of 
the  original  casein  with  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  had  decomposed  it 
into  several  substances.  Another  and  an  earlier  experiment  of  Mulder, 
however,  supports  the  view  that  casein  consists  of  several  substances. 
To  milk  which  had  been  as  thoroughly  as  possible  freed  from  butter- 
globules  by  chloride  of  sodium,  Mulder  added  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  yielded  the  ordinary  precipitate  ;  there  remained,  however,  in  so- 
lution, a  similar  body,  which  was  not  precipitated  till  this  mixture  was 
boiled. 

It  is  veiy  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definite  opinion  on  this  point ;  for  any 
one  repeatmff  the  experiments  on  casein  which  have  been  described  by 
different  authors,  will  find  that  all  the  statements  regarding  this  sub- 
stance confirm  one  another  to  a  certain  degree,  but  that  on  often  repeat- 
ing the  same  experiment  differences  present  themselves  which  thus 
explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  different  observers.  Casein 
appears  to  us  to  be  a  highly  transmutable  substance,  often  undergoing 
change  on  the  application  of  the  mildest  reagents.  In  a  word,  a  method 
of  preparing  casein,  which  would  exclude  all  suspicion  of  its  being 
changed  by  the  process,  is  still  a  desideratum.  The  circumstance  that 
the  elementary  analyses  of  the  separated  matters  give  such  slightly  dif- 
ferent results,  adds  very  much  to  our  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  constitution  of  casein  is  simple  or  complicated. 

Casein,  when  thoroughly  coagulated  by  rennet,  and  purified,  is  hard, 
and  presents  a  yellowish  translucent  appearance ;  it  softens  and  swells 
in  water,  but  is  insoluble  both  in  that  fluid  and  in  alcohol.  Like  its 
soluble  modification  it  combines  with  acids  and  alkalies ;  but  on  sepa- 
rating the  inorganic  part  from  the  casein,  the  latter  is  insoluble  in  water. 
-In  its  relation  to  the  stronger  mineral  acids  it  in  every  respect  resem- 
bles coagulated  albumen ;  it  is  as  difficult  of  solution  in  acetic  acid  as  its 
soluble  modification;  alkalies  dissolve  it  very  readily,  and,  if  concen- 
trated, decompose  it  like  the  other  protein-compounds  on  the  application 
of  heat.  On  heating  casein,  it  softens,  may  be  drawn  out  in  threads, 
and  becomes  elastic ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  fuses,  swells  up, 
carbonizes,  and  denelopes  the  same  products  of  distillation  as  albumen 
and  fibrin ;  when  strongly  heated  in  the  air  it  burns  with  a  fiame,  and, 

»  Berxelias.  Jahresbr.  Bd.  26,  8.  910.        «  Ann.  d  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  68.  S  92-93. 
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unless  carefully  washed  with  acidulated  water,  leaves  an  ash  containing 
carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  but  no  alkali. 

The  investigations  of  Iljenko^  show  that  casein  during  its  putrefaction 
(even  when  perfectly  freed  from  fat)  developes  at  first  carbonate  of  am- 
monia and  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  but  that,  after  a  space  of  from 
two  to  five  months,  its  principal  products  are  ammonia,  valerianic  acid, 
butyric  acid,  and  leucine,  and  to  these  substances  Bopp"  adds  a  white, 
crystallizable,  sublimable  body,  having  a  very  strong  faecal  odor,  and  an 
acid  which,  when  decomposed  with  a  mineral  acid,  yields  a  brown  sub- 
stance together  with  tyrosine,  and  ammonia.  On  fusing  casein  with 
hydrated  potash,  it  developes  a  verv  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  and 
ammonia,  leaving  much  valerianic  acid  in  combination  mth  the  potash, 
and  likewise  leucine  and  tyrosine  (Liebig).'  When  decomposed  with 
chromic  acid,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  casein 
yields  much  more  aoetic  acid,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  benzoic  acid, 
but  much  less  valerianic  acid  and  butyric  acid  than  fibrin ;  in  reference 
to  the  quantities  of  these  products  of  decomposition  it  most  nearly  re- 
sembles albumen,  although  it  yields  a  larger  amount  of  acetic  acid 
(Guckelberger^.* 

Simon  has  directed  attention  to  certain  differences  presented  by  casein 
from  women*8  milky  cows'  milk,  and  the  milk  of  the  bitch.  Casein  from 
women's  milk  is  white  or  yellowish,  friable,  becomes  moist  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a 
turbid,  frothy  fluid,  from  which  it  is  completely  thrown  down  by  tannic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  imperfectly  precipi- 
tated by  acetic  acid  and  alum.  Casein  from  cows*  milk  is  not  so  freely 
soluble  in  water,  and,  when  dry,  is  tough  and  horny ;  while  that  from 
the  milk  of  the  bitch  is  not  tough  and  horny,  and  is  difficult  of  solution 
in  water.  Dumas  has,  however,  ascertained  that  the  composition  of 
these  three  kinds  of  casein  is  perfectly  identical.  There  is  much  here 
that  requires  explanation.  Simon's  observations  are  certainly  correct ; 
and  can  not  only  confirm  his  statements  from  my  own  experience,  but 
also  those  of  Elsasser,  according  to  which  the  cheesy  coagulum  of 
women's  milk  is  always  loose  and  jelly-like  in  its  texture,  while  that  of 
cows'  milk  is  very  firm  and  clotty.  These  differences  may,  however,  be 
found  to  depend  on  many  external  relations,  on  the  admixture  of  various 
substances,  &c.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  believe  that  the  jelly-like  coarala 
of  women's  milk  are  more  dependent  on  the  alkaline  state  of  the  fluid 
than  on  any  peculiarity  in  the  casein ;  at  all  events,  I  have  found  that 
women's  milk,  when  acid,  yields  a  much  thicker  coagulum  than  when 
alkaline,  and  cows'  milk,  when  alkaline,  a  much  looser  coagulum  than 
when  acid;— ^facts  of  the  highest  interest  and  value  in  relation  to 
dietetics. 

Composition. — Casein,  like  albumen,  has  very  often  been  analyzed, 
but  all  these  analyses  have  led  to  no  perfectly  certain  empirical  formula^ 
and  far  less  to  a  rational  one.     We  give  as  examples,  analyses  by 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  55,  S.  78-95,  and  Bd.  58,  S.  264^273. 

s  Handworterb.  der  Chemie  t.  Liebig,  Wohler  a.  Pogg.  Bd.  8,  8.  220. 

*  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  57,  S.  127-129.  «  Ibid.  Bd.  64,  8.  89^100. 
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Mulder.*  Scherer.*                   and  Dumas.* 

Carbon 68-83  ....  54-665  ....    63  7 

Hydrogen, 7-16  ....  7-465  ....      7-2 

Nitrogen, 16-66  ....  16-724  ....     16-6 

sffir,  } ^^'^^     •     •     •     •     ^^"^^^    •     •     •    •     ^^'^ 

10000  100000  100-0 

According  to  more  recent  investigations  purified  casein  contains  0*853 
of  sulphur. 

In  casein,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and  washed  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  Ruling*  found  l-OlSg  of  sulphur ;  but  in  casein  which  had  been 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  again 

Srecipitated  by  the  acid,  the  quantity  was  only  0*850 g  ;  Walther^  found 
•933g,  and  Verdeil*  0*8428  of  sulphur  in  casein,  which  had  been  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

According  to  Mulder,  casein  is  nothing  more  than  his  hypothetical 
protein  combined  with  sulphamide.  No  formula  for  casein  can,  however, 
be  established  till  the  question  is  definitively  settled  whether  it  be  a 
simple  or  a  compound  body. 

Casein  that  has  not  been  treated  with  acids  contains  about  6g  of 
phosphate  of  lime ;  more,  consequently,  than  is  contained  in  any  of  the 
protein-compounds  we  have  hitherto  considered. 

Preparation. — ^We  obtain  soluble  casein  by  evaporating  skimmed 
milk,  extracting  the  residue  with  ether,  and  dissolving  it  in  water ;  we 
then  throw  down  the  casein  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  the  addition 
of  alcohol,  with  which  we  must  also  carefully  wash  the  precipitate. 

Berzelius  precipitates  the  casein  from  skimmed  milk  by  sulphuric  acid, 
rinses  the  white  coagulum  with  water,  and  decomposes  the  sulphate  of 
casein  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  (which  is  better)  with  carbonate  of  lead ; 
the  casein  which  is  dissolved  in  water  always  contains  a  little  lead,  which, 
however,  may  be  removed  from  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Simon  removed  the  fat,  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether,  from  casein 
precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  before  decomposing  it  with  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Mulder  prepared  casein  for  elementary  analysis  by  precipitating 
it  from  skunmed  milk,  by  warming  it  with  acetic  acid,  washing  and 
thoroughly  rinsing  the  precipitate  with  water,  separating  the  fat  by 
boiling  alcohol,  and  finally,  by  drying  at  130°. 

According  to  Rochleder's^  method  skimmed  milk  is  coagulated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (acetic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  may  however  be 
used  in  its  place) ;  the  precipitate  is  then  duly  pressed  and  again  dis- 
solved in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  this  solution  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  shallow  vessel,  when  there  gradually  forms 
on  its  surface  a  layer  of  fatty  matter,  which  we  must  remove  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  with  a  spoon,  or  else  we  must  decant  the  subjacent 
fluid  with  a  syphon.     The  fluid  is  now  again  precipitated  with  an  acid, 

»  Bullet,  de  N^erl.  1839,  p.  10.  «  Ann.  d  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  40,  S.  40. 

»  Compt.  rend.  T.  21,  p.  716.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  88,  S.  800. 

•Ibid.  Bd.  87,  S.  816.  •  Ibid.  Bd.  38,  S.  819. 

'  Ibid.  Bd.  46,  8. 268-256. 
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and  the  previous  steps  are  repeated.  After  the  casein  has  been  thrice 
dissolved  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  fat  as  often  skimmed  off,  the  last 
trace  of  fattj^  matter  may  then  be  easily  removed  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
which  otherwise  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Casein  thus  prepared  may 
moreover  be  rendered- entirely  free  from  acid  by  repeated  boiling  in 
water ;  so  that  if,  for  instance,  it  has  been  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  chloride  of  barium  does  not  excite  the  slightest  turbidity  when 
added  to  its  acid  solution.  Bopp^  adopts  a  modification  of  Rochleder's 
method ;  he  precipitates  a  solution  of  casein  in  carbonate  of  soda  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeatedly  washes  this  precipitate  with  water 
containing  2 J  or  3g  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  pure 
water,  in  which  it  swells  and  gradually  dissolves,  especially  if  the  tem- 
perature be  raised  to  about  40^ ;  the  solution  contains  hy<u*ochlorate  of 
casein,  from  which  the  casein  must  be  thrown  down  by  careful  neu- 
tralization with  an  alkali,  and  the  precipitate  then  washed. 

Tests. — ^It  is  now  ascertained  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  cer- 
tain properties  of  casein  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  characteristic 
indications  of  its  presence,  and  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  recent 
investigations  have  only  shown  us  the  fallacy  of  our  former  tests,  with- 
out affording  us  better  and  more  certain  means  of  detecting  it.  There 
were  three  especial  properties  by  which  it  was  generally  believed  that 
casein  might  be  recognized.  In  the  first  place  the  capability  of  an 
animal  fluid  to  form  a  membrane  on  evaporation,  was  regarded  as  the 
most  certain  sign  of  the  presence  of  casein ;  we  have  however  already 
shown  (p.  297)  that  both  alkaline  albuminates  and  acid  solutions  of  albu- 
men equally  possess  this  property,  and,  indeed,  that  the  fluid  filtered 
from  ordinary  coagulated  albumen  always  contains  such  an  albuminate, 
and  consequently  has  a  tendency  to  form  such  a  membrane ;  the  ten- 
dency of  an  albuminous  fluid  to  form  a  membrane  on  evaporation,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  alkali  or  albuminate  which  it 
contains,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  has  led  some  very  accurate 
observers  to  believe  that  they  have  found  casein  in  the  blood  and  in  fluid 
exudations,  where  in  reality  not  a  trace  of  this  substance  occurs. 

[Since  the  publication  of  this  volume  in  German,  two  memoirs  on  the 
assumed  discovery  of  casein  in  the  blood  have  appeared,  one  by  Guillot 
and  Leblanc,'  the  other  by  Panum.^ — G.  E.  D.] 

This  error  would  be  further  promoted  by  a  second  mode  of  testing 
for  casein,  namely,  by  its  property  of  being  precipitated  by  acetic  acid; 
this  was  regarded  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  casein  and  albu- 
men ;  but  S  the  slight  turbidity  which  affects  albuminous  solutions  (see 
p.  296),  when  they  are  neutralized  or  very  much  diluted  with  water, 
occasionally  gave  rise  to  a  confusion  between  these  substances,  this  must 
have  occurred  far  more  frequently  when  it  was  believed  that  the  albu- 
men had  been  removed  by  boiling  from  albuminous  fluids ;  for  there  then 
remains,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  little  coagulated  albumen  with  soda 
or  potash  in  solution  ;  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  albumen  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solution  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  casein,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  unboiled  albuminate  of  potash.     Every  accurate 

>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm  Bd.  69,  8.  16-87.        «  Compt.  rend.  T.  81,  p.  586. 
9  Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat.  Bd.  8,  S.  261. 
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experimenter  must  have  thus  been  led  (tiU  these  facts  wore  ascertained) 
to  believe  that  he  had  always  found  a  little  casein  in  the  fluid  filtered 
from  coagulated  albumen. 

The  third  means  of  dfscovering  casein  is  the  only  one  now  left  us ; 
and  even  thiSj  by  its  incorrect  application,  has  already  given  rise  to  false 
conclusions*  We  refer  to  the  coaf^ulabilit^  of  caBein  by  rennet — a  test  by 
which  some  have  supposed  that  they  have  detected  casein  in  the  blood : 
but  in  order  that  the  casein  may  be  separated  by  this  means,  the  rennet 
must  be  tolerably  fresh,  or  at  all  events  must  not  have  become  putrid, 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  fluid  which  ig  to  be  examined  ;  the  mixture  should 
then  digest,  at  a  temperature  of  40"^,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
hours;  if  no  coagulum  is  then  formed,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
that  casein  exists  in  the  fluid ;  for  if  we  allow  the  rennet  to  remain  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  longer  in  the  fluid  at  that  temperature,  putrefaction 
ensues,  with  the  development  of  vibrioiies^  and  the  fluid  becomes  turbid 
by  the  products  of  putrefaction,  but  not  by  coagulated  casein.  Blood  in 
which y  for  instance,  some  chemists  fancy  that  they  have  thus  detected 
casein,  putrefies,  on  the  addition  of  rcunetj  after  a  considerable  time, 
but  I  have  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  a  true  coagulum  of 
casein. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  calcium  have  been  recently 
recommended  as  very  good  tests  for  the  presence  of  casein  j  the  casein 
separating  on  boiling  in  combination  'with  magnesia  or  lime ;  but  unfor- 
tunately albuminate  of  soda  (which,  as  we  know,  does  not  coagulate  on 
boiling)  possesses  this  property  in  common  with  casein. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  organic  chemistry,  many  other  reactions  by 
which  casein  was  characterized  used  to  be  described^  aSj  for  instance^ 
stdphurous  acid,  its  difficult  solubility  in  acetic  acid,  &c, ;  but  all  these 
means  yield  no  definite  result.  Moreover,  during  the  last  few  years, 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  behavior  of  casein  and  of  the 
protein-compounds  generally  with  tests  of  the  most  varied  kind ;  but 
however  deserving  of  notice  such  endeavors  may  be,  they  have  not  pro- 
duced any  great  results,  nor  indeed  could  they  be  expected  to  do  so,  for 
independently  of  the  fact  that  an  endeavor  to  discover  any  decisive  reac- 
tions is  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  when  the  investigation  is  not  guided 
by  one  uniform  leading  idea,  the  results  of  these  experiments  so  fre- 
quently vary  in  their  imlividual  character  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
bring  them  into  harmony.  Any  one  who  has  occupied  himself  with  such 
investigations,  and  observed  the  action  of  acids,  bases,  metallic  salts,  &c*, 
Alider  various  relations,  on  the  albuminous  substanceSj  can  confirm  the 
itatement  that  one  and  the  same  substance,  under  apparently  similar  re- 
lations, yields  the  greatest  diversity  of  reactionSj  sometimes  presenting  a 
similarity  to  one  and  sometimes  to  another  protein-compound.  The  various 
relations  which  modify  these  reactions,  and  of  whose  nature  we  are  still 
ignorant,  render  experiments  perfectly  useless,  unless  these  circumstances 
be  taken  into  account.  In  general  we  may  suspect  the  modifying  influ- 
ence, but  in  special  cases  we  are  often  quite  in  the  dark*  A  very  simple 
example  will  illustrate  our  meaning*  Casein  is  sometimes  very  readily 
soluble  in  acetic  acid,  at  other  times  it  is  rather  difiicult  of  solution, 
while  again  there  are  other  occasions  in  which  it  is  almost  insoluble  in 
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that  fluid ;  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  state  of  cohesion,  the  earthy 
matters  contained  in  it,  &c.,  give  rise  to  this  difierence ;  but  in  individual 
cases  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  two  conditions,  or  whe- 
ther any  other,  is  influencing  the  result  of  the  special  observation. 

I  may  in  this  place  give  another  example  of  the  diffierence  produced 
by  inexplicable  circumstances  on  reactions  :  on  one  occasion  a  turbid  acid 
solution  of  casein  becomes  perfectly  clear  on  the  application  of  heat,  on 
another  the  casein  is  entirely  separated  on  heating ;  and  thus  acetic  acid 
not  unfrequently  produces  only  a  slight  precipitation  in  the  milk  of  cows 
and  other  animals,  a  true  coagulum  only  separating  on  boiling. 

In  order  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  casein  exists  in  an 
albuminous  fluid,  we  should  conduct  our  experiment  in  the  following 
manner.  The  fluid  must  be  boiled  for  some  time,  a  little  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  having  been  first  added,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  albu- 
minate of  soda ;  we  must  then  filter  it,  and  ascertain  whether  sulphate 
of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  calcium  yields  a  precipitate  without  the  aid  of 
heat ;  if  such  a  precipitate  bo  formed,  we  remove  it  by  filtration,  before 
boiling  the  fluid,  in  order  to  search  for  casein.  If  a  precipitate  be  formed 
on  boiling  the  fluid  thus  prepared,  the  presence  of  casein  must  in  this  case 
be  shown  by  rennet. 

Acetic  acid  was  formerly  almost  the  only  reagent  employed  in  the 
quantitative  determination  of  casein  ;  but  this  acid  by  no  means  effects 
a  thorough  precipitation  of  the  casein,  and  when  added  in  excess  it  often 
dissolves  a  very  considerable  portion  ; — an  observation  which  formerly 
led  Schubler  to  the  belief  that  the  milk  contained  a  peculiar  substance, 
to  which  he  gave  a  special  name,  zieger.*  The  best  method  of  analyzing 
milk  which  has  yet  been  proposed  is,  unquestionably  that  of  Haidlen.* 
On  stirring  milk  with  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  finely  pulverized 
gypsum,  and  heating  it  to  100°,  a  perfect  coagulation  ensues,  and  we 
obtain  on  evaporation  a  brittle,  easily  pulverizable  residue,  from  which 
ether  and  alcohol  easily  remove  the  fat  milk-sugar,  and  most  of  the  salts. 
The  residue  is  then  not  pure  casein,  but  the  quantity  of  that  ingredient 
in  a  state  of  purity  may  be  easily  calculated  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  fat,  sugar,  and  salts  contained  in  the  milk. 

Physiologicdl  Relations. 

Occurrence, — Casein  occurs,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  milk  of  all  the 
mammalia. 

Clemm'  found  8*37§,  and  Fr.  Simon,^  on  an  average,  3'5g  of  casein 
in  women  8  milk  ;  the  latter  found  4g  in  the  colostrum,  but  only  2*158  ^^ 
the  milk  six  days  after  delivery.  In  women's  milk  of  good  quality  Haid- 
len*  found  3*18,  but  in  milk  of  an  inferior  character  only  2*78. 

In  cows*  milk  Boussingault^  found  the  casein  to  range  from  3g  to  3'4g, 
Playfair  determined  the  average  at  4-168,  Poggiale^  at  S'Sg,  and  Simon 
at  78. 

In  the  milk  of  bitches  Simon  found  14*68  of  casein,  Dumas'  from 

>  [Zieger  is,  literaUy,  a  sort  of  whey. — a.  e.  d.] 

'  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  45,  S.  273  ff.    ^  inquis.  ohem.  etc.  Gdtting.  1845. 

<  Frauenmiloh      Berl.  1838.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  45,  8.  273  ff. 

•  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Vhyt.  8  S^r  T.  8,  p.  9«. 

'  Compt.  rend.   T.  18,  pp.  500-607.  ^  Ibid.  Bd.  21,  S.  708-717. 
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9-738  to  13-68,  ^^^  Bensch^from  8-348  to  10-248  (including  the  insoluble 
salts).  In  asses*  milk  Peligot*  found  1-958,  ^^^  Stiptr.  Luiscius  and 
Bondt'  2-3^ ;  the  latter  found  16-28  i^  mares*  milk ;  in  goats*  milk, 
Payen  found  4-528,  Stiptr.  Luiscius  and  Bondt  9-128,  and  Clemm  6-038  ; 
Schlossberger^  found  9-668  ^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  ^  he-goat,  and  Stiptr.  Luiscius 
and  Bondt  15-38  ^^  ewes*  milk. 

According  to  Dumas  and  Bensch  the  milk  contains  more  casein  during 
an  animal  than  during  a  strictly  vegetable  diet. 

The  nitrogenous  substance  to  which  we  apply  the  name  of  casein,  oc- 
curs in  the  milk,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  solution,  but  a  not 
inconsiderable  portion  forms  the  free  investing  membrane  or  wall  of  the 
milk-globules.  The  microscope  alone  affords  us  no  information  regarding 
the  structure  of  this  membrane ;  hence  we  do  not  attach  much  faith  to 
the  assertions  of  Raspail  and  Donne,'  who  were  the  first  to  assume  the 
existence  of  such  a  membrane :  Simon^  believed  that  he  had  detected 
fragments  of  these  membranes  in  milk  which  had  been  evaporated  and 
treated  with  ether ;  Henle^  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its  existence ;  on 
examining  under  the  microscope  the  gradual  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the 
milk-globules,  he  noticed  a  decided  distortion  of  this  membrane.  The 
best  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  investing  membrane  is,  however, 
afforded  by  an  experiment  instituted  by  E.  Mitscherlich :  on  shaking 
perfectly /re«A  milk  with  ether,  it  is  scarcely  at  all  changed,  the  ether 
merely  taking  up  a  little  fat ;  now,  if  the  milk  were  a  simple  emulsion, 
it  would  yield  all  its  fat  to  the  ether,  and  would  be  converted  into  a 
transparent,  tolerably  clear  fluid  ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  the  separate 
fat-vesicles  must  be  surrounded  by  an  insoluble  substance ;  if  now  we 
add  a  substance  capable  of  dissolving  these  membranes,  ether  when 
shaken  with  milk  will  act  on  it  precisely  as  on  an  emulsion,  that  is  to 
say,  it  will  take  up  the  fatty  matter ;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  if  a 
little  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  be  added  to  the  milk  before  it  is  shaken 
with  ether.  Mitscherlich,  by  this  beautiful  experiment  has  removed  all 
doubt  regarding  the  existence  of  such  a  membrane.  I  have,  however, 
observed  the  following  facts:  on  placing  under  the  microscope  milk 
shaken  with  ether  but  to  which  no  potash  has  been  added,  the  surface  of 
the  milk-globules  appears  of  diminished  transparency,  opaque,  and  fis- 
sured ;  in  short,  the  wall  presents  the  appearance  of  being  coagulated. 
In  place  of  potash  I  have  used  phosphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  soda ; 
milk,  treated  with  the  former,  yielded  almost  all  its  fat  to  ether,  but  did 
not  become  so  clear  as  when  treated  with  potash  ;  under  the  microscope 
the  aqueous  fluid  exhibited  only  a  few  fat-globules,  which  were  no  longer 
round  but  corrugated,  of  a  caudate  form,  &c.  Sulphate  of  soda  has  the 
property  of  causing  the  capsules  of  the  milk-globules  to  burst,  after 
which  the  fat  can  be  extracted  from  the  milk  by  ether ;  the  watery  fluid, 
however,  remains  very  turbid,  but  no  longer  exhibits  under  the  micro- 
scope either  milk-globules,  or  shreds  of  destroyed  capsules,  but  only 

»  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  61,  S.  221-227. 

«  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phyg.  T.  62,  p.  432. 

*^M^moire8de  la  Soo.  de  M6d.  de  Paris,  1787,  p.  525. 

^*'Ann.  d.  Ch  a.  Pharm.  Bd.  51,  S.  431.  *  Cours  de  Microscopie,  p.  856. 

•  Medic.  Chem.  Bd.  2,  8.  76,  or  English  Translation,  vol.  2,  p.  43. 

7  Fror.  Notiz.  1839,  Nr.  223,  and  Allgemeine  Anatomie,  S.  942. 
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extremely  minute,  scarcely  isolable,  molecular  granules,  which  are  un- 
questionably the  fragments  of  the  destroyed  capsules,  and  do  not  consist 
of  finely  comminuted  fat ;  for,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  potash,  they 
not  only  do  not  disappear  under  the  microscope,  but  the  fluid  which  had 
previously  retained  its  milky  color  becomes  perfectly  clear  and  limpid. 
Hence  we  perceive  that  our  ordinary  casein  not  only  contains  the  pro- 
tein-compound dissolved  in  the  milk,  but  likewise  another,  which  forms 
the  capsule  of  the  milk-corpuscles,  so  that  we  thus  also  have  a  microsco- 
pico-mechanical  proof  of  the  composite  nature  of  ordinary  casein. 

From  a  comparatively  early  epoch  in  animal  chemistry  attempts  have 
been  made  to  recognize  casein  in  the  blood;  but  none  of  them  were 
distinctly  successful.  Recently,  however,  very  careful  investigations 
have  been  made  by  several  different  persons,  as  for  instance,  by  Uuillot 
and  Leblanc,^  Panum,^  and  Moleschott,^  which  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  substance  in  the  serum  which  appears  to  be  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary albumen,  and  which  they  hold  to  be  identical  with  casein.  Whether 
this  substance  is  to  be  regarded  as  perfectly  identical  with  ordinate 
albumen  (as  Scherer  and  I  hold),  the  difference  in  its  properties  depend- 
ing only  on  certain  admixtures  or  incidental  relations,  is  a  point  that 
possibly  may  never  be  decided;  this  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
although  the  presence  of  casein  in  the  blood  is  d  priori  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  (in  consequence  of  its  occurrence  m  other  fluids),  yet  the 
identity  of  this  constituent  of  the  blood  with  the  casein  of  the  milk  is  by 
no  means  definitely  established.  Such  questions  as  these  can,  however, 
never  be  thoroughly  decided  until  we  are  better  acquainted  generally 
with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  protein-bodies. 

Guillot  and  Leblanc  have  obtained  their  casein  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid  to  blood-serum  after  the  removal  of  its  albumen 
by  heat ;  and  they  maintain  that  they  found  in  the  precipitate  all  the 
characters  of  casein ;  they  do  not,  however,  state  what  these  properties 
are.  Anything  like  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  substance  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid  was  casein  or  albumen,  or  some  other  special  substance,  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  these  investigators. 

The  quantity  of  this  substance  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  was,  accord- 
ing to  their  observations,  different  in  different  animals,  and  varies  with 
the  sex,  food,  bodily  conditions,  &c.  It  was  especially  abundant  in  the 
blood  shortly  before  delivery,  and  during  the  process  of  lactation,  the 
actual  maximum  occurring  soon  after  delivery.  In  many  pathological 
conditions  this  substance  entirely  disappeared  from  the  blood. 

The  substance  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  occurs,  according  to  Stas,* 
in  very  large  quantity  in  the  serum  from  the  blood  of  the  umbilical  cord 
and  the  placenta. 

Panum  considers  that  the  precipitate  mentioned  in  p.  296,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  dilution  of  the  blood,  especially  after  the  addition  of  a 
little  acetic  acid,  and  which  Scherer  regards  as  albumen  poor  in  salts 
and  free  from  an  alkali,  is  casein;  and  he  terms  it  serum-casein.  On 
drying,  this  substance  first  becomes  transparent  and  viscid,  then  glisten- 
ing, hard,  and  tough,  assuming,  as  Panum  strongly  urges,  a  beautiful 

1  Compt.  rend.  T.  81,  p.  685.  >  Arch.  f.  pathol.  Anat  Bd.  8,  S.  261-272. 

s  Aroh.  f.  phjsiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  11,  S.  106-111.  «  Compt  rend.  T.  81,  p.  680. 
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green  color.  Scherer,*  under  whose  direction  Panum  conducted  his 
experiments,  correctly  remarks,  that  the  differences  between  this  sub- 
stance and  albumen  depend  more  on  the  nature  of  the  fluids  in  which 
they  occur,  on  the  weakened  action  of  the  salts,  the  great  quantity  of 
the  water,  and  the  extremely  minute  disintegration  of  the  separated 
matter,  than  on  an  essential  difference  in  the  nature  of  this  substance 
as  compared  with  ordinary  albumen,  and  that  casein  is  precipitated  from 
concentrated,  as  well  as  from  dilute  solutions,  while  this  substance  is 
only  precipitated  from  very  dilute  solutions  by  acetic  acid.  Panum 
remarks  as  characteristic  of  this  substance,  that  it  is  precipitated  from 
its  solutions  by  carbonic  acid :  this  observation  is  quite  correct,  but  it 
stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  view,  that  this  substance  is  identical 
with  casein ;  for  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  casein  of  milk  is  not 
precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  although  the  globulin  of  the  crystalline 
lens  IS  almost  entirely  thrown  down  from  its  watery  solution  by  carbonic 
acid.  Moreover,  this  substance,  which  may  also  be  recognized  in  small 
quantity  in  the  white  of  egg,  presents  a  much  closer  resemblance  to 
globulin  than  to  the  ordinary  casein  of  milk.  Panum  has  also  found 
more  of  this  substance  in  the  serum  of  woman's  than  in  that  of  man's 
blood  (0'3g) ;  and  it  was  especially  abundant  in  the  serum  of  women 
shortly  after  delivery  (from  0-99  to  l-25g). 

Although  Panum*  s  experiments  were  very  carefully  made,  and  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  many  new  facts,  yet  the  far  less  numerous  expe- 
riments of  Moleschott,  who  treated  the  serum,  after  the  removal  of  the 
albumen  by  salts  and  coagulation,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  heat, 
seem  to  afford  far  stronger  evidence  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  casein 
in  the  blood.  I  will  here  repeat,  that  neither  Scherer  nor  I  have  ever 
ventured  to  deny,  that  in  all  probability  casein  exists  in  the  blood ;  but 
until  its  presence  in  that  fluid  is  actually  proved,  we  cannot  recognize 
its  existence  there.  The  discussion  on  this  point  is,  however,  little  more 
than  a  war  of  words,  for  how  can  we  strictly  identify  a  substance  with 
casein  when  we  do  not  know  what  casein  actually  is,  or  rather  believe 
that  it  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  substances  ? 

M.  S.  Schultze'  has  found  a  matter  coagulable  in  the  cold  by  acetic 
acid  in  the  interstitial  juice  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries,  and  Mole- 
schott* in  that  of  the  connective  tissue,  and  of  the  ligamentum  nuchse; 
and  I  have  found  the  same  substance  in  all.  contractile  tissues,  which 
contain  contractile  fibre-cells  (smooth  muscular  fibres). 

Stas^  found  a  similar  substance  in  the  fluid  of  the  allantois. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  casein  existed  in  other  animal  fluids 
and  solid  parts,  and  indeed  it  was  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent  of 
the  blood.  In  our  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  casein  may  be 
recognized  with  certainty,  we  have,  however,  shown  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  statements  of  this  nature.  Hence  we  can  attach  no  weight 
to  the  assertions  that  casein  occurs  in  the  urine  or  in  effusions  within  the 
peritoneum,  the  pleura,  or  the  arachnoid,  and  the  cases  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  metastasis  of  the  milk,  casein  actually  occurs  in  the  urine  or 

»  Jahreaber.  d.  ges.  Med.  1861,  8.  76.      «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  71,  S.  217. 
*  Phjsiol.  d.  Stoffwechsels.  Erlangen,  1861,  S.  866.  ^ 

«  Compt  rend.  T.  81,  p.  680. 
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Other  fluids,  require  no  furtlier  mention.  The  same  remark  holds  goad 
in  reference  to  the  Buppoaed  occurrence  of  casein  in  the  saliva,  in  pus, 
tubercleSj  and  other  morbid  products. 

Origin. — In  our  entire  ignorance  of  the  true  chemical  constitution  of 
casein,  we  cannot  resort  to  any  experiment  to  elucidate  its  mode  of 
formation.  Although  we  aro  unable  distinctly  to  recognize  the  presence 
of  casein  in  the  blood,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  formed  there,  and  that 
it  ia  merely  separated  by  the  mammary  glands.  We  must  clearly  under- 
stand the  differences  in  the  constitution  of  albumen  and  casein  before  wo 
can  venture  to  offer  a  conjecture  regarding  the  conYersion  of  one  into 
the  other- 

Uim^ — The  occurrence  of  casein  in  the  milkj  the  best  of  all  kinds  of 
foodj  leaves  no  doubt  regarding  the  uses  of  this  substance:  especially 
since  we  see  how  nature  provides  that  more  casein  is  always  supplied  for 
the  building  up  of  the  bodies  of  very  young  animals,  than  is  required  for 
their  future  support.  Casein  not  only  yields  to  the  infant  body  the 
material  by  which  soft  parts  are  nouriahed  and  caused  to  grow,  but  like- 
wise conveys  into  the  system  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hone-earth  and  lime 
to  cause  the  skeleton  of  the  infant  body  gradually  to  attain  its  necessary 
solidity. 

The  Ckystalline  Substance  of  the  Blood, 


Properties. — This  substance  is  distinguished  from  all  other  protein- 
bodies  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  crystallizes ;  but  this  very  pro- 
perty merely  indicates  that  we  have  not  here  to  deal  with  a  matter  which 
is  perfectly  identical  for  all  classes  of  animals,  however  extraordinary 
may  be  the  resemblance  existing  between  its  different  modifications; 


Fig,  18. 


Fig,  19. 


Blood^rjriWa  of  hnnmn  tifuoiMs  Wood. 


Bltt^-orjitftli  of  IliA  gistBe»iit£. 


the  crystals  of  the  blood  occur  principally  in  throe  forma,  namely,  in 
prisms,  tetrahedra,  and  hexagonal  tablets*  The  prismatic  forms,  whose 
true  system  of  cif  stajlization  has  not  been  firmly  established  notwith- 
standing  the  attentign  which  haa  been  devoted  to  the  subject,  are  peculiar 
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to  human  blood  and  to  the  blood  of  most  mammals  and  fishes  j  the  tetra- 
hedra  are  met  with  in  some  of  the  rodents,  as  for  instance,  in  guinea- 
Fig*  20. 


BlocMl^rjftalf  pf  Qie  ■i|u!mL 

piga,  rata,  and  mice,  while  the  hexagonal  tablets  have  hitherto  been 
found  only  in  squirrels.  These  crystals  contain  water  of  crjBtallization, 
but  lose  it  with  tolerable  rapidity  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  they  do  not, 
however,  at  once  fall  to  powder,  but  only  partially  contract  aud  become 
irregular,  still  retaining  a  tolerable  amount  of  water,  as  they  are  ex- 
teemely  hygroscopic.  They  are  devoid  of  smell  and  taste ;  they  are 
&Iways  red  in  color,  appearing  of  a  peach-blossom  or  purplish-red  tinge 
when  seen  under  the  microseope  ;  thoy  are  of  a  light  cinnabar-red  when 
in  masses,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  color  when  dried  and  pulverized. 
The  solubility  in  water  of  the  different  forms  of  crystals  is  very  different; 
thus  1  part  of  the  tetrahedrio  crystals  dissolves  in  600  parts  of  water, 
while  1  part  of  the  prismatic  crystals  from  the  dog  requires  no  more 
than  90  parts  of  water ;  the  solubility  of  the  hexagonal  crystals  is  nearly 
equally  removed  from  these  two  extremes.  They  do  not  readily  dissolve 
in  water  containing  spirit,  and  they  are  insoluble  in  spirit  of  85g  ;  they 
are  insoluble  in  etherj  which  is  only  capable  of  extracting  some  of  the 
fat  which  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  crystals.  The  aqueous 
solutions  exhibit  a  peach-blossom  color  in  the  case  of  the  tctrahedric 
crystals,  and  a  dark  pomegranate-red  color  in  the  case  of  the  pris- 
matic crystals ;  the  solution  of  the  tetrahcdric  crystals  separates  into  a 
brownish  eoagulum  when  heaUd  to  63° ;  that  of  the  prismatic  crystals 
when  heated  to  64*^  or  65°.  Small  quantities  of  spirit  produce  no  al- 
teration in  the  aqueous  solution,  but  when  a  larger  quantity  is  added,  a 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  again  soluble  in  water ;  a  very 
large  quantity  of  spirit  or  absolute  alcohol  precipitates  the  substance  in 
clots,  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  When  a  little  spirit  is  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution,  the  substance  coagnlates  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
m  the  pure  watery  solution-  Ether  does  not  produce  any  turbidity  in 
the  aqueous  solution. 

Cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  renders  the  crysitals  dark  and  almost 
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black.  On  being  heated,  however,  they  become  yellow  and  dissolve 
with  tolerable  readiness  into  a  yellow  fluid.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  crystals  yields  a  light-brownish  flocculent  precipitate,  even  when 
very  much  diluted. 

Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  do  not  give  rise  to  any  precipitates 
from  the  watery  solution  of  the  tetrahedric  crystals,  although  they  preci- 
pitate the  solution  of  the  prismatic  crystals :  this  difference  depends, 
however,  solely  upon  the  different  concentration  of  the  solutions ;  for  if 
the  solution  of  the  prismatic  crystals  be  diluted,  as  for  instance,  by  the 
addition  of  four  times  its  volume  of  water,  no  precipitate  will  be  formed 
either  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  four  to  six  times  the  volume  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
an  equal  volume  of  English  sulphuric  acid,  be  added  to  a  solution  of  the 
tetrahedric  crystals,  tMs  substance  will  likewise  be  precipitated. 

The  crystallizable  substance  is  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid^  which 
simply  changes  the  color  of  the  red  watery  solution  into  a  brownish- 
yellow.  If  we  neutralize  with  ammonia  the  fluid  which  has  been  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid,  pale-brownish  flakes  are  separated.  Like  other 
protein-bodies,  the  crystalline  substance  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
acid  solution  by  yellow  as  well  as  by  red  prussiate  of  potash.  It  has 
also  the  further  property  in  common  with  them,  of  being  precipitated 
by  neutral  alkaline  salts  from  the  acetic-acid  solution,  or  by  acetic  acid 
from  the  solution  which  has  been  treated  with  such  salts.  This  precipi- 
tate which  is  thus  obtained,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  exhibits  very  dif- 
ferent properties  from  the  original  crystalline  substance,  a  point  to  which 
we  shall  revert  at  a  future  page. 

The  crystals  are  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  ;  they 
are,  however,  very  readily  dissolved  by  a  dilute  solution  of  potash 
as  well  as  by  caustic  ammonia^  when  they  exhibit  a  brownish-yellow 
color ;  this  substance  is  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  acetic 
acid  in  the  form  of  light-brownish  flakes,  and  this  is  the  case  even  when 
the  fluid  exhibits  only  a  faint  alkaline  reaction. 

Chlorine  gas  decolorizes  the  solutions  almost  instantaneously,  and  pre- 
cipitates white  flakes. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  iodine  merely  changes  the  red  color  of  the 
fluid  into  a  brownish-yellow. 

The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  do  not  give  rise  to 
any  precipitates. 

Nitrate  of  silver^  bichloride  of  mercury^  perchloride  of  irony  proUh 
chloride  of  tin^  and  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead^  do  not  yield  the 
slightest  reaction,  and  it  is  only  when  ammonia  is  added  to  the  fluid, 
which  has  been  treated  with  salts  of  lead,  that  a  very  voluminous  and 
grumous  precipitate  is  formed. 

Nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  bichromate  of  potash  give  rise  to 
very  considerable  dirty  white  precipitates.  Millon's  test-fluid  yields  the 
reaction  peculiar  to  all  the  protein-bodies. 

Sulphate  of  copper  leaves  the  fluid  at  first  perfectly  unchanged,  but 
when  It  has  stood!^  for  some  time,  it  deposits  an  abundant  pale-greenish 
precipitate. 

A  solution  of  pure  crystals  becomes  gradually  decomposed  on  exposure 
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to  tlie  airj  although  less  rapidly  than  solutions  which  are  mixed  with 
other  organic  GonstituentB  of  the  blood,  Tho  crystals  appear  also  to 
tindergo  a  chango  when  dried  in  tfacuo^  at  all  events  their  solution  no 
longer  presents  the  same  hright  red  color.  The  crystals  begin  to  de- 
compose at  a  teraperatiire  of  160°  or  170^ ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
they  swell  considerably,  and  develope  vapors  which  smell  like  burnt 
horn,  and  become  strongly  phosphorescent  on  being  kindled :  the  sub- 
stance IB  moreover  readily  consumed,  leaving  merely  a  small  quantity 
of  ash. 

Alcohol  renders  the  crystals  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  does  not  mate- 
rially affect  their  shape — a  remark  which  applies  most  forcibly  to  the 
tetrahedric  form  ;  the  only  change  which  they  undergo  being  that  their 
surfaces  no  longer  appear  perfectly  plane;  they  remain  nearly  the  same 
when  heated  to  100^,  The  coagulated  crystals  observed  by  Reichert^  in 
the  uterus  of  a  pregnant  rabbit  were  no  doubt  similar  in  character  to 
these,  for  it  is  only  the  tetrahedra  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholj 
exhibit  all  the  remarkable  properties  which  Reichert  noticed  in  the  crys- 
tale  on  which  he  made  his  observations.  Thus,  for  instance,  they  swell 
in  dilute  acetic  acid,  so  that  their  diameters  are  increased  three  or  foiu-- 
fold ;  but  they  recover  their  former  volume  when  washed^  or  when  the 
acid  is  neutralised.  They  must,  therefore,  be  secondary  crystals,  formed 
from  the  coagulation  of  the  originally  soluble  crystallized  substance* 

Uomposition. — The  discovery  of  a  crystallizable  protein-substance  ap- 
peared at  once  to  afford  a  new  means  for  obtaining  more  secure  points 
of  support  for  the  establishment  of  its  true  constitution;  but  hitherto  the 
elementary  analyses  of  this  substance  have  not  furnished  the  desired  in- 
formation,— on  the  one  hand,  because  the  results  obtained  were  too 
nearly  identical  with  those  yielded  by  the  other  protein-bodies,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  because  no  guarantee  of  the  perfect  purity  of  the  sub- 
stance could  be  obtained,  VVe  must  defer  to  a  future  page  the  consi- 
deration of  the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  reject  the  validity  of  the  results 
of  former  elementary  analyses,  and  w^e  will  here  only  observe,  that  the 
membranes  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles  and  the  colored  blood-cells 
penetrate  through  all  filters  and  follow  the  blood-crystals,  so  that  only 
a  tolerably  pure,  and  not  an  absolutely  pure  crystalline  substance,  can 
be  obtained*  In  the  mean  while,  we  may  at  least  hope  to  obtain  a 
somewhat  more  definite  insight  into  the  constitution  of  this  fiuhstanee 
through  its  products  of  decomposition  than  we  can  possibly  hope  to 
attain  in  the  case  of  the  other  protein-bodies.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  different  forms  of  the  crystals  of  certain  kinds  of  blood 
clearly  show  that  the  substances  we  have  here  to  consider  are  homolo- 
gous bodies,  whose  comparative  analyses  promise  to  afford  at  least  some 
information  regarding  the  constitution  of  these  mysterious  substances. 

I  have  hitherto  only  analyzed  this  substance  from  the  blood  of  guinea- 
pigs,  and  hence  I  cannot  venture  to  found  any  conclusion  on  such 
analyses  ;  both  tetrahedric  crystals  and  the  prismatic  (those  of  the  dog) 
are  very  poor  in  ash- constituents :  I  found  that  both  kinds  contained 
about  VI  of  mineral  substances,  the  principal  part  of  which  consisted  of 
oxide  of  iron^  which  frequently  amounted  to  72  g  of  the  ush ;  about  21  g 

« MuUer's  Arch,  18i9. 
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of  the  ash  was  phosphoric  acid,  while  there  was,  moreover,  a  little  lime 
and  potash.  This  substance  contained  much  less  sulphur  than  is  found 
in  any  other  protein-substance. 

As  these  crystals  are  always  colored,  the  question  here  suggests  itself, 
whether  a  special  pigment  (whose  product  of  metamorphosis  might  be 
the  well-known  haematin,  see  p.  267)  is  here  merely  added  to  the  true 
crystalline  substance,  and  either  crystallizes  with  this  substance  as  an 
isomorphous  body,  or  only  colors  it  in  the  same  manner  as  uric-acid 
crystals  are  commonly  colored  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the  urine,  or 
whether  we  are  here  considering  only  a  single  ferruginous,  crystallizable 
substance,  of  which  hsematin  constitutes  one  of  the  separated  products. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  decisively  to  determine  this  question,  but 
several  facts  seem  to  me  to  aflFord  the  greater  amount  of  probability  to 
the  latter  of  these  views. 

Products  of  its  metamorphosis. — These  substances  have  not  yet  been 
analyzed  with  any  satisfactory  amount  of  exactness ;  we  will  therefore 
simply  observe,  that  this  protein-substance,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  albumen,  after  being  treated  with  acetic  acid  and  alkaline  salts, 
yields  a  substance  which  is  altogether  analogous  with  Panum*s  acid 
albumen.  The  aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  does  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  turbidity  on  boiling,  but  when  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of 
an  alkaline  salt  is  added  to  it,  a  precipitate  will  be  formed  at  a  lower  or 
higher  temperature,  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  acid  albumen. 
An  excess  of  salt  precipitates  this  substance,  even  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature ;  hence  we  may  obtain  it  entirely  free  from  acid,  after  repeated 
solution  in  water  and  precipitation  by  salts.  When  the  solution  contain- 
ing an  acid  is  neutralized  by  potash  or  ammonia,  a  considerable  deposit 
is  formed,  which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  is  precipitated  from  it  at  a 
gentle  heat.  Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  throw  down  copious  precipitates 
from  the  aqueous  solution,  but  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  produce  such 
an  effect.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  occasions  a  considerable  deposit 
without  any  special  addition  of  acid.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  alum,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  chloride  of  iron,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  do  not  produce  any  precipitates  even  by  boiling,  but  precipitates 
are  thrown  down  by  basic  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  bichloride  of 
mercury,  and  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  mercury. 

I  am  still  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  this  substance,  as  well  as  in  the 
investigation  of  other  products  of  decomposition  of  the  crystalline  sub- 
stance. 

Preparation. — The  crystals  of  the  blood,  which  may  certainly  have 
been  seen  by  many  earlier  investigators,  but  which  were  first  observed 
by  0.  Funke,*  were  prepared  exclusively  for  microscopical  examination 
bj  him  and  by  F.  Kunde,*  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  tetra- 
hedric  and  the  hexagonal  blood-crystals;  the  method  they  employed 
was,  to  cover  a  minute  drop  of  blood  with  a  glass  slide,  and  after  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  had  been  poured  upon  it,  the  whole 
was  exposed  to  gradual  evaporation.    I  have  now  succeeded,'  by  different 

1  Dissert,  inaug.  Lips.  1851 ;  and  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  N.  F.  Bd.  1,  S.  148-192,  Bd. 
2,  S.  199-244,  u.  288-292. 

«  Zeitschr.  f.  rat  Med.  N.  F  Bd  2.  S  271-287. 

»  Ber.  d.  k.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  1852,  S.  23-26,  u.  78-84. 
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methods,  in  exhibiting  these  crystals  on  a  large  scale  and  with  tolerable 
quickness,  and  in  all  these  modes  of  preparation  light  and  atmospheric 
inflaences  constitute  the  m§8t  essential  conditions  towards  the  rapid 
formation  of  these  crystals.     The  method  of  preparation  frequently  re- 

Juires  to  be  very  considerably  modified  in  difierent  kinds  of  blood, 
*unke  has  shown,  in  his  careful  experiments  on  the  mode  of  formation 
of  these  crystals  under  a  glass  slide,  that  it  is  essentially  necessary  that 
the  blood-cells  should  first  burst  before  crystallization  can  begin,  and 
the  only  available  means  are  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Funke  and  Kunde.  The  evaporation  which  occurs  after  the 
formation  of  the  crystals  under  a  glass  slide,  is  by  no  means  so  impor- 
tant as  it  would  appear,  since,  for  instance,  the  blood  (of  guinea-pigs) 
may  be  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  and  yet  the  crystals  may 
be  perfectly  separated  in  the  course  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  employment  of  a  proper  method  of  treatment;  in  other  soluble 
crystals,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  the  dog,  it  is  necessary  to  facilitate 
their  separation  by  the  addition  of  an  adequate  amount  of  alcohol. 

Tests. — Although  this  substance  differs  so  essentially  from  all  other 
protein-bodies  by  its  capacity  for  crystallization,  its  indifferent  behavior 
towards  moderately  diluted  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids,  towards 
nitrate  of  silver,  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, &c.,  it  is  extremely  diflScult  and  sometimes  even  impossible  to 
recognize  it,  when  it  is  present  only  in  small  quantities,  or  when  it  is 
mixed  with  many  other  protein-substances.  Since  other  protein-bodies, 
or  their  immediate  products  of  metamorphosis  share  at  least  in  some  of 
the  properties  which  appertain  to  it,  its  presence  in  a  mixture  of  protein- 
substances,  could  not  be  regarded  as  thoroughly  proved,  until  its  crystals 
had  been  obtained.  But  is  it  not  probable  that  all  the  protein-bodies,  or 
a  substance  separated  from  mineral  matters  and  common  to  all  of  them, 
may  crystallize  ?  But  even  when  crystals  have  actually  been  obtained 
from  an  albuminous  fluid,  it  requires  a  very  careful  investigation  to  prove 
their  identity  with  the  crystalline  substance  of  the  blood. 

Physiological  Relations, 

We  have  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  the  crystal- 
lizable  substance  of  the  blood  is  limited  to  the  colored  blood-corpuscles, 
as  Funke  has  especially  shown  to  be  the  case.  It  would  appear,  however, 
from  experiments  made  on  the  subject,  that  it  occurs  in  all  red-blooded 
animals,  although  it  may  present  the  various  modifications  which  have 
already  been  noticed ;  it  is  also  more  readily  obtained  from  certain  kinds 
of  blood  than  from  others. 

We  must  yet  enter  somewhat  more  circumstantially  into  the  mode  of 
preparation  of  the  crystallizable  matter,  since  this  subject  is  one  of  im- 
portance, when  considered  in  reference  to  many  still  doubtful  points 
referring  to  the  blood.  The  blood-crystals  are  formed  from  blood  con- 
taining fibrin  and  serum,  as  well  as  from  blood  which  has  been  deprived 
of  its  fibrin,  and  possibly  also  from  cruor  freed  from  serum.  Under 
certain  relations,  they  are  formed  so  rapidly  and  in  such  great  quanti- 
ties, that  they  frequently  appear  where  one  would  the  least  expect  to 
meet  with  them.     Thus,  for  instance,  they  occur  in  great  abundance 
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wheEever  blood-clots  (aSj  for  instaDce,  from  men,  cats,  and  dogs)  which 
tave  only  been  roughly  choppedj  and  which  have  been  freqiientlyj 
although  imperfectly  washed  in  waterj  are#uffered  to  remain  for  some 
time  exposed  in  a  moist  state  to  the  air,  cither  in  ordinary  light,  or, 
what  b  better*  in  sunlight ;  when  thus  treated,  the  superficial  parta  of 
the  pieces  of  fibrin  arc  rapidly  covered  with  entire  crusts  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  large  crystals.  I  obtained  the  tctrahedric  crystals,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  most  rapidlyj  that  is  to  say,  m  35  mi- 
Butes  after  the  animal  had  been  killed,  from  the  blood  of  guinea-pigs ; 
the  defibrinated  bloodj  after  being  diluted  with  water  and  treated  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  preceding  page  (an  aqueous  extract  of  the  cruor 
may  also  be  employed  for  this  purpose),  ia  exposed  for  15  minutes  to  a 
Btream  of  oxygen  either  in  broad  daylight  or  sunlight,  and  carbonic 
acid  is  then  conducted  through  the  lighter  red  fluid  for  five,  or  at  most 
ten  minutes ;  the  carbonic  acid  gradually  renders  the  fluid  darker,  but  it 
fioon  becomes  more  and  more  turbid;  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of 
its  turbidity,  the  fluid  exhibits  a  more  or  less  bright  vermilion-red  tint 
from  the  separated  crystals,  which,  whea  the  stream  of  carbonic  acid  ia 
interrupted,  gradually  sink  to  the  bottomland  form  a  considerable  bright 
vermilion-colored  sediment.  Much  the  same  method  must  be  employed 
to  obtain  the  prismatic  crystals  from  human  blood,  or  the  blood  of  cats 
and  dogs ;  but  in  this  case  it  ia  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  several 
other  conditions,  which  will  subsequently  be  noticed.  These  crystals 
may,  indeed^  be  separated  by  rinsing  from  all  the  constituents  of  the 
eerum,  and  from  the  greater  part  of  the  colorless  blood*corpnscles,  as 
well  as  from  the  cell-membranes  of  the  colored  corpuscles,  but  still,  not- 
withstanding repeated  rinsings,  many  of  the  latter  frequently  remain,  in 
consequence  of  having  served,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  points  of  deposit 
for  the  crystals  which  thus  enclose  them ;  and  hence  they  are  not 
adapted,  when  in  this  condition,  for  elementary  analysis*  They  must, 
therefore,  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  carefully  filtered,  in  order  perfectly 
to  free  them  from  all  morphological  particles.  The  recrystallixationt 
however,  presents  great  difficulties.  We  will  here  merely  observCj  that 
we  cannot  employ  a  high  degree  of  heat  on  account  of  the  coagulability 
of  the  substance,  or  the  air-pump  on  account  of  the  amount  of  gas 
necessary  for  crystallization.  We  may^  moreover,  recognize  that  the 
solution  before  ua  is  that  of  a  pure  crystalline  substance,  from  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  be  precipitated  by  bichloride  of  mercuryj  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  coagulam,  which  is  obtained  by  heat  from 
the  crystalline  solutiouj  is  at  all  events  so  far  unsnited  to  elementary 
analysis,  that  it  does  not  represent  the  pure  crystalline  substance ;  for 
during  coagulation,  the  crystalline  substance  loses  not  only  carbonic  acid 
and  phosphates,  but  also  about  1-28  of  organic  matter,  which  consists  of 
a  strongly  reacting  acid  and  of  a  nitrogenous  body,  bearing  some  remote 
resemblance  to  glutin. 

The  numerous  and  variously  modified  experiments  which  I  have  insti- 
tuted on  this  subject,  lead  me  to  regard  light  merely  as  an  auxiliary  in 
the  crystallization ;  for,  although  crystals  are  certainly  also  fornaed  in 
the  dark,  or  even  in  the  night  under  otherwise  similar  conditions,  they 
are  only  grad^iully  deposited,  and  always  in  far  smaller  quantities ;  thus, 
for  instance,  I  could  never  obtain  more  than  2[j  of  crystals  from  the 
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blood  of  the  guinea-pigs  in  the  dark^  whilst  I  was  frequently  able  to 
procure  more  than  7g  of  dry  crystalline  substance  during  ordinary  day- 
light, or  in  sunlight.  That  which  has  been  already  stated  in  reference 
to  light,  applies  very  nearly  with  equal  correctness  to  the  application  of 
oxygen.  We  may  not  unfrequently  Bucceed,  even  without  the  use  of 
oxygen,  and  by  the  mere  application  of  carbonic  acid,  in  obtaining  these 
crystals  in  sunlight;  but  then  only  in  far  smaller  quantities  t^an  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  blood  had  been  previously  impregnated  with 
oxygen,  I  discovered,  from  a  series  of  comprehensive  quantitative 
deterioinations,  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  el^ewhere^  given,  that 
the  crystals  are  formed  with  far  the  greatest  rapidity  when  the  oxygen 
IS  snfFercd  to  pass  through  the  blood  in  a  slow  stream  for  about  15 
minutes  before  the  application  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  for  if  carbonic  acid 
he  first,  and  oxygen  be  subsequently  passed  through  the  blood,  the  latter 
appears  to  hinder  the  process  of  crystallization ;  but  when  the  fluid  is 
introduced  into  carbonic  acid  after  it  has  been  impregnated  with  oxygen, 
the  crystallization  begins  almost  instantaneously*      This  crystallizing 

firocess  appears,  moreover,  to  occur  with  a  rapidity  proportional  to  the 
ength  of  time  that  the  fluid  has  been  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  before 
the  application  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Different  microscopical  observations  have  appeared  to  show  that  the 
presence  of  fibrin  is  inimical  to  the  formation  of  crystals,  and  that  serum 
ia  indispensable  to  their  production,  but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
presence  of  fibrin  exerts  no  action^  either  favorable  or  the  reverse,  on 
the  crystallization.  The  scrum  is  equally  devoid  of  all  influence  on  this 
process,  for  crystals,  and  some  very  pure  ones,  may  even  he  obtained 
from  the  later  rinsings  of  chopped  blood-clots,  after  they  have  been  stirred 
and  washed  three  or  four  times  with  water,  although  they  certainly  can- 
not retain  any  great  amount  of  serum.  No  crystals,  bearing  even  a  re* 
mote  aflinity  to  the  above-described  blood-crystals^  can  be  obtained  from 
the  serum  either  by  these  means,  or  by  microscopical  treatment  under 
glass  plates ;  hence  we  are  scarcely  going  too  far  when  we  assert  that 
observers  who,  Hke  Robin,  assert  that  they  have  procured  the  true  blood- 
crystals  from  the  serum,  are  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  they  would  be 
perfectly  correct  in  regarding  such  crystals,  which  were  noticed  by  every 
careful  observer  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  true  blood-crystala,  aa 
mineral  salts. 

Although  I  very  reluctantly  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  a  subject 
which  is  still  being  made  the  object  of  inquiry,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
determined  pending  such  an  examination,  I  have  thought  that  I  could 
scarcely  any  longer  avoid  giving  some  notice  of  it.  The  observations  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  together  with  others,  incline  me  to  believe 
tiiat  this  crystalline  substance  ib  not  a  mixtuj^e  of  a  pigment  and  a  protein- 
body,  but  a  pure  chemical  compound ;  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
crystals  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  blood  seems  to  indicate  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  this  compound  must,  however,  be  either  a  salt-like  or  a  con- 
jiig&ted  compound*  All  the  analyses  which  I  have  hitherto  made  of  the 
pure  substance  have  failed,  like  all  previous  elementary  analyses  of  the 
protein-bodies,  in  yielding  any  definite  views  as  to  the  constitution  of 
^  Bat.  d.  kamgl.  i'achs.  Gee.  d.  Wisi.  zu  Leipz.     1853. 
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this  substance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  its  recognition  is  rendered  very 
simple  on  the  supposition  of  a  conjugation  ;  the  principal  object  to  be 
had  in  view  is,  therefore,  to  d^cover  some  agent  which  will  dissolve  this 
conjugated  compound,  and  serrate  the  substance  into  its  adjuncts ;  in 
how  far  I  have  succeeded  in  this  purpose,  I  am  scarcely  able  to  determine. 
If  the  somewhat  irrelevant  question  were  asked,  whether  the  crystalline 
substance  is  contained  as  such  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  existing  in  it  only 
in  a  dissolved  form,  I  could  not  directly  affirm  that  such  is  the  case,  for 
the  influence  of  such  forces  as  light  and  oxygen,  which  are  necessary  to  ^ 
the  formation  of  crystals,  is  inconceivable  without  the  co-operation  of 
chemical  action :  hence  we  might  be  led  to  assume  that  an  oxidation  had 
previously  taken  place.  As,  however,  crystals  cannot  be  formed  without 
the  co-operation  of  carbonic  acid,  mere  oxidation  cannot  constitute  the 
sole  form  of  metamorphosis  of  the  substance,  for  carbonic  acid  must 
essentially  contribute  towards  the  production  of  the  new  substance,  which 
is  then  first  rendered  crystallizable.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  investigation  of  this  subject  would  enable  us  to  decide  the  much- 
disputed  question  of  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  circulating  blood, 
but  the  decision  of  this  point  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  assume ;  at  all  events,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  by  weight 
which  is  taken  up  by  this  substance,  I  have  hitherto  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  reliable  results  from  my  own  quantitative  determinations ;  other 
essential  obstacles,  moreover,  hinder  the  determination  of  the  gas  which 
is  to  be  absorbed.  It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  capa- 
city of  the  crystalline  substance  to  be  changed  by  the  action  of  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  is  not  peculiar  to  this  body  alone,  but  pertains  without 
exception  to  nearly  all  the  protein-bodies,  as  indeed  every  careful  ob- 
server must  have  noticed,  and  as  I  have  myself  observed  in  the  case  of 
albumen,  casein,  globulin,  &c.,  when  submitted  to  a  similar  treatment 
with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid.  All  protein-bodies  undergo  essential 
alterations  in  the  open  air,  as  has  been  observed  in  numerous  instances 
(we  need  here  only  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Scherer  and  Panum) ;  but 
all  persons  who  are  conversant  with  such  investigations  must  be  aware 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  tracing  these  metamorphoses,  owing  to  the 
high  atomic  weight  of  these  bodies.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  this  crystalline  substance  as  a  combination  with  carbonic  acid ; 
and  this  view  seems  to  derive  confirmation,  not  only  from  its  formation 
in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  its  spontaneous  production  in  diseased 
liver  and  from  putrefaction,  but  also  from  the  incapacity  of  the  solution 
to  recrystallize  after  the  dried  or  dissolved  crystals  have  been  placed 
under  the  air-pump ;  and  finally,  from  that  decided  development  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  we  perceive  in  the  moist  crystals  in  vacuo,  and  the  ob- 
viously more  abundant  development  of  gas  in  vacuo  when  acetic  acid  has 
been  previously  added  to  the  solution.  The  globulin  of  the  crytalline 
lens  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  it  is  not  crys- 
tallizable, and  does  not  require  the  previous  application  of  oxygen  for 
its  separation  by  carbonic  acid.  When  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is 
passed  through  the  solution  of  globulin,  the  latter  is  precipitated,  but 
this  precipitate,  on  being  shaken  in  pure  water  and  in  the  open  air,  again 
dissolves  into  a  clear  fluid,  from  which  the  globulin  may  be  again  preci- 
pitated by  carbonic  acid.     The  crystalline  substance  which  has  been 
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treated  with  salt  and  acetic  acid  (corresponding  to  Panum*s  acid  albumen) 
appears  simply  to  undergo  a  metameric  metamorphosis :  it  docs  not  sepa- 
rate into  several  different  substances  on  being  coagulated  by  boiling  (as 
Panum  maintained  was  the  case  with  albumen  in  the  formation  of  acid 
albumen),  but  is  rendered  far  more  susceptible  towards  atmospheric  influ- 
ences than  the  original  crystalline  substance. 


We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  chemical  relations  of  certain  substances 
which,  perhaps,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  belong  to  animal  chemistry, 
since  they  occur  only  in  the  vegetable  world :  but  there  are  two  reasons, 
a  chemical  and  physiological  reason,  why  they  should  be  noticed  in  the 
present  place.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view  they  deserve  notice,  because 
we  thus  become  acquainted  with  new  protein-compounds,  very  similar  to 
those  already  described,  but  yet  differing  from  them,  and  thus  obtain  a 
more  perfect  insight  into  the  whole  group  of  this  class  of  bodies :  and  in 
a  physiological  point  of  view  they  are  of  at  least  equal  importance,  for 
it  is  from  them  that  the  animal  protein-compounds,  which  we  have  already 
described,  are  formed  in  the  organisms  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  that 
the  solid  substrata  of  the  body  are  deposited  in  the  various  tissues.  The 
actual  physiological  importance  of  these  substances  will  be  noticed  when 
we  enter  upon  the  subject  of  "Nutrition.'* 

Gluten. 

Properties, — This  substance,  to  which  the  name  phytocolla  has  also 
been  applied,  is,  when  dried,  transparent,  very  hard  and  diflBcult  to 
pulverize ;  when  moist  it  is  adhesive,  viscid,  and  elastic ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  cold,  and  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water;  it  dissolves  readily  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  water  again  precipitates  it ;  it  is  also  preci- 
pitated from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  corrosive  sublimate  and  acetate  of 
lead;  it  dissolves  imperfectly  in  acetic  acid,  and  hence  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  perfectly  pure  protein-compound.  In  other  respects  it  has  all  the 
properties  of  the  protein-compounds. 

Composition, — Gluten  from  several  sources  has  been  submitted  to 
analysis ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  all  the  protein-compounds,  no  satis- 
factory formula  has  been  calculated. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  some  of  the  analyses  of  this  body : 

Scherer.*  Jones«  Heldt.>  Mulder.« 

Carbon, 54-6  56-22  66-26  64-84 

Hydrogen, 7-4  7-42  7-97  7  06 

Nitrogen 16-8  16-98  16-88  16  71 

^B^R\       22^      ^     ^S^ 

1000      10000      100-00      10000 
The  sulphur  in  gluten  has  been  accurately  determined  by  Ruling*  and 
Verdeil;*  the  former  found  1'1348  '^^  wheat-gluten  and  the  latter  0-985g 
in  rye-gluten. 

I  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Pharm.  Bd.  40,  S.  7.      >  Ibid.  S.  65-70. 

•  Ibid.  Bd.  46,  8.  191.  «  Versuch  einer  allg.  pbjs.  Ch.  1844.  S.  808. 

•  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm.  Bd.  68,  S.  810.  <  Ibid.  S.  318. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  liumbers  yielded  by  the  above  analyses  differ . 
iOQ  widely  to  admit  of    our  attempting   to   calculate    a   traetwortbi 
fornitila. 

Preparatioiu — As  tbls  body  especially  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  the 
cereaUj  the  best  method  of  obtainiug  it  is  hj  sufficiently  ineading  their 
flour  under  water,  boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol  in  order  to  effect  a' 
perfect  removal  of  the  starch,  and  filterin  nf  while  hot ;  on  cooling  and 
evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  precipitated  in  white  floccuU. 


Legumix* 


r 


\ 


Properim. — This  body  forms  cither  a  white,  nacreous,  iridescent  pre- 
cipitate, or  else  is  throw^n  down  in  a  flocculent  form ;  when  ilry,  it  has  a 
yellow,  tranaparcnt  appearance,  and  is  brittle.  It  coagulates  like  albu- 
men from  its  aqueous  solution,  but  is  precipitated  from  it  by  acetic  and 
phosphoric  acid  like  casein,  from  which,  however,  it  differs,  in  the  first 
place,  in  not  dissolving  in  eonccntrated  acetic  acid,  and,  secondly,  in  the 
circumstance  that  when  it  is  precipitated  by  an  acid,  the  precipitate  does 
not  dissolve  when  digested  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  of  baryta*  It  k 
coagulated  by  rennet.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  other 
alkalies. 

Oompoeition, — No  definite  results  bave  as  yet  been  obtained  from  the 
analyses  of  legumin.  The  following  numbers  have  been  found  by  the 
chemists  whose  names  are  attached  to  each  analysis : 

Carbon .     £0-60  55  03        6G-L24        50-59 

Hjdrogei&p  • 6-78  7-59  7  97  6  83 

Nitrogen, 18  17  15  89        16-83        16  64 

Sulphur,     ; .     44  00  -Hi         iwyb   I     ^,^j 

100-00  100-00      10000      10000 

The  differences  presented  by  tlieae  analyses  are  so  great  that  it  is* 
obvious  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  this  substance  in  a 
state  of  purity,  and  fit  for  elementary  analysis. 

Preparation.^— Tlih  body  is  chiefly  found  in  peas  and  beana,  and  other 
leguminous  seeds,  from  v^Lich  it  may  be  easily  obtained ;  the  watery 
extract  of  these  seeds  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  on  neutralization  the 
legumin  is  precipitated;  it  is  purified  by  solution  in  ammonia,  from  which 
it  is  again  precipitated  by  an  acid,  and  finally  by  extraction  with  alcohol 
and  ether. 

Besides  these  substances^  there  are  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  seeds,  other  substancesj  which  approximate  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  protein-compounds  of  the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  first 
place  there  b  vegetable  albumeuy  which  Liebig  calls  veffetahle  fibrin  ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water^  and  similar  in  its  composition  to  coagulated  animal 
albumen;  it  remains  undissolved,  when  we  have  separated  the  starch 

»  Ann.  de  Chim,  et  d©  Phya,  t,  %  p,  40&.  «  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Fharm.  Bl  40^  S.  67, 

»  Ibid.  Bd.  46,  S.  156,  *  Ibid.  Bd.  68,  S.  301-S16, 
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from  flour  by  washing,  and  the  gluten  bj  alcohol,  Of  the  dtmtase  or 
mumn  which  is  formed  during  the  germination  of  grain,  and  which  is  a 
product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  the  previous  substances,  we  know  even 
leas,  both  in  reference  to  its  composition  and  its  properties.  It  appears 
from  the  investigations  of  Ortloff*  and  Buckland  W*  BulP  that  the 
emuhin  or  st/naptme  obtained  from  almonds  is  not  a  protein-compound ; 
indeed  this  is  sufficiently  obvious  fi'om  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen 
(26'50(j)  which  it  contains. 

There  are  several  animal  substances  pertaining  to  the  protein-com- 
pountls  of  which  we  have  no  more  accurate  knowledge  than  we  have  of 
the  above-named  vegetable  substances ;  in  this  category  we  may  place 
ivratm^  the  substance  deposited  in  horny  tissue  (which,  according  to 
Mulder,  is  the  same  oxide  of  protein  as  exists  in  fibrin,  but  combined 
with  a  far  larger  quantity  of  sulpha mide),  the  substance  termed  rnucin^ 
peculiar  to  inncuSj  and  the  p^in^  existing  in  pua  and  morbid  tumors,  of 
which  full  notice  will  be  taken  when  we  treat  of  the  chemical  theory  of 
the  tissues  and  juices.  In  the  same  manner  we  shall  treat  of  jjepsin  and 
the  peptones  when  we  enter  into  the  special  consideration  of  the  digestive 
process. 

Teroxide  of  Protein  (Proteiktritoxyd). 

Oh  em  ica  I  Rela  tion  «, 

Properties^ — When  dried,  this  substance  is  brittlej  and  easily  pulveri- 
zablcj  but  when  moist  it  is  tough,  viscid,  capable  of  being  drawn  out  in 
threaJsy  and  when  warmed  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  gelatin ;  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  but  ingolublo  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  the  fatty  and 
volatile  oils ;  it  has  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colors.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  dilute  mineral  acids,  chlorine  water,  tannic  acid, 
corrosive  sublimate,  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  lead,  silver,  zinc,  and  iron, 
but  not  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  the  alkaline  salts^  or  chloride  of 
barium.  With  alkalies  it  forms  neutral  compounds,  from  which  it  is  also 
precipitated  by  metallic  salts.  When  boiled  with  caustic  alkalies  it 
developes  ammonia,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  substance,  which, 
according  to  Mulder,  is  the  true  teroxide  of  his  protein,  in  accordance 
with  his  latest  formula,  C^H^N,Ojp+SO  + 3H0, 

Vompmition, — This  body  was  discovered  and  analyzed  by  Mulder;* 
from  the  mean  of  five  analyses  it  was  found  to  contain  : 

Carbon, 51-6S 

Hydrogen^        .,.,,,.,•  6'64 

Nitrogen,          .        .        .        •         •        .        .        ,        .  Ifi-OQ 

Oxygen, 26-68 

100  00 

In  his  most  recent  memoir  Mulder  regards  this  substance  as  a  combi- 

1  Arcb.  d.  Pharns.  Bd.  48,  a  12-27, 
*  Ann,  d.  CL  u,  PUrni.  Bd,  69,  S,  145-162. 

>  Journ.  t  pn  Ch.  Bd.  22,  S.  340  f  Bull  de  N^erlftnde,  1B39,  p.  404;  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a. 
Pharm.  B4  47,  S.  30O-B20. 
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nation  of  true  teroxide  of  protein  with  ammonia,  in  accordance  with  the 
formula  H,NO  +  2  (C3,H^N,0,3)  +  3H0. 

Preparation. — Mulder  originally  obtained  this  substance  by  treating 
his  albumen-protein  with  chlorine,  whereby  he  obtained  the  body  which 
he  then  termed  chlorite  of  protein ;  this  substance  when  decomposed  with 
ammonia  yielded  the  body  in  question. 

He  subsequently  ascertained  that  he  could  obtain  it  by  the  prolonged 
boiling  of  fibrin  or  albumen  in  water,  if  freely  exposed  to  the  air ;  the 
solution  which  is  thus  obtained  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
extracted  with  alcohol ;  the  portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  is  again  dis- 
solved in  water  and  precipitated  by  basic  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipi- 
tate after  being  thoroughly  washed  is  then  decomposed  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  sulphide  of  lead  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  solution 
evaporated. 

Te8t8. — This  body  has  so  few  characteristic  properties,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  distinguish  it  with  perfect  certainty  from  those  substances  which  fre- 
quently occm;  although  only  in  small  quantities,  which  have  been 
hitherto  named  extractive  matters  soluble  in  water. 

The  peptones,  ptyalin,  pyin,  and  other  little-investigated  animal  mat- 
ters are  very  similar  to  this  substance,  but  difier  from  it  in  some  of  their 
characters,  and  hence  must  not  be  regarded  as  identical  with  it,  although 
many  of  the  difierences  may  be  dependent  on  the  admixture  of  other 
matters  with  them.  Hence  organic  analytical  chemistry  has  here  a 
great  blank  to  fill  up  in  order  to  elucidate  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  this  substance  occurs.  Unfortunately  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  from  the  animal  fluids,  so  that  we  cannot  have  recourse 
to  an  elementary  analysis  to  confirm  our  diagnosis. 

Physiological  Relations. 

According  to  Mulder  this  body  exists  in  normal  blood  and  in  all  fluid 
exudations,  and  hence  also  in  pus ;  and  its  quantity  is  very  considerably 
increased  in  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases.  He  regards  the  pym 
discovered  by  Giiterbock  in  pus  as  altogether  identical  with  this  sub- 
stance ;  but  if  for  the  reasons  we  have  already  given  in  reference  to 
testing  for  teroxide  of  protein,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  positively  decided 
that  this  substance  occurs  in  all  these  animal  fluids,  yet  it  is  probable 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  artificially  prepared,  that  a  substance  which 
is  formed  from  albumen  or  fibrin  in  warm  water  exposed  to  the  air,  also 
occurs  in  the  blood  where  the  above-named  substances  which  yield  it,  are 
exposed  to  similar  influences.  If  more  accurate  investigations  confirm 
the  existence  of  this  teroxide  of  protein  in  the  manner  that  Mulder  sup- 
poses, we  shall  then  acquire  a  knowledge  of  an  important  intermediate 
link  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  animal  tissues,  and  in  particular  we 
shall  have  considerably  approximated  to  the  yet  unsolved  problem  of  the 
conversion  of  albuminous  bodies  into  bodies  yielding  gelatin,  or  of  fibrin 
into  tissue. 
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The  bodies  of  this  group  present  very  great  differences  in  their  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties ;  except  that  they  all  contain  nitrogen,  and 
that  they  occur  only  in  the  animal  body,  where  they  form  the  chief 
groundwork  of  the  tissues,  there  is  scarcely  a  point  of  general  resem- 
blance between  them ;  in  their  behavior  towards  acetic  acid  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  and  towards  concentrated  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids  they  exhibit  none  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  protein-com- 
ponnds.  Only  four  of  these  substances  have  as  yet  been  accurately 
studied,  although  regarding  even  their  intimate  chemical  constitution 
there  is  as  much  doubt  as  in  the  case  of  the  protein-compounds. 


Animal  Gelatin. 

Under  the  term  gelatin  we  comprehend  those  animal  substances  which 
do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  that  state  in  the  animal  organism,  but  are 
produced  from  certain  animal  parts  by  mere  boiling  with  water,  so  that 
the  still  undescribed  substance  from  which  this  body  is  so  easily  obtained, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  organic  substratum  of  most  of  the  animal  fluids. 
All  these  very  similar  bodies,  to  which  we  give  the  common  name  of 
gelatin^  are  especially  distinguished  by  the  following  properties ;  they 
swell  and  become  very  translucent  in  cold  water ;  they  dissolve  in  hot 
water ;  on  cooling  they  separate  as  translucent,  lubricous  masses,  and 
are  precipitated  from  the  most  dilute  solutions  by  chlorine,  tannic  acid, 
and  most  of  the  salts  of  the  earths  and  metals. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  gelatin  to  be  considered,  namely, 
hone-gelatin^  carpenterB'  glue,  or  glutin,  and  cartilage-gelatin  or  chon- 
drin^  although  here,  as  in  the  case  of  protein,  there  appear  to  be  several 
modifications  of  each  variety. 


Glutin. 
Chemical  Relations. 

Properties. — In  a  state  of  purity,  glutin  appears  in  colorless,  trans- 
parent pieces,  which  are  hard,  horny,  brittle,  heavier  than  water,  devoid 
of  taste  and  smell,  and  exhibit  no  reaction  on  vegetable  colors ;  on 
trituration  it  does  not  adhere  to  the  pestle  like  the  protein-compounds. 

Glutin  immersed  in  cold  water,  becomes  soft,  swells,  and  loses  its 
transparency;  in  warm  water  it  dissolves,  forming  a  colorless,  viscid 
solution,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  separates  as  a  jelly ;  Bostock's  ex- 
periments show  that  good  hard  glutin  will  separate  in  this  manner  when 
diluted  with  100  times  its  bulk  of  water.  After  being  repeatedly  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  it  loses  the  property  of  gelatinizing.  Gelatinized 
glutin  gradually  becomes  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  then  loses  its 
property  of  fixing  and  binding.     It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
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ether,  fats,  and  volatile  oils  ;  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  its  warm 
Bolution,  it  coagulates  into  a  white,  tonacioiis,  almost  fibrous  mass,  which, 
however,  readily  dissolves  again  when  warmed  in  pure  water* 

Aeidi  and  alkalies  throw  down  no  precipitate  from  aqueovis  solutionB 
of  gelatin ;  the  latter  in  a  dilute  state  precipitfitea  a  little  bone-earth. 
Of  the  organic  acids,  tannic  ami  is  the  only  one  which  throws  down  a 
precipitate  from  a  sokition  of  ghitin  ;  the  precipitate  is  white  and  cheesy, 
and  is  observable  even  if  the  gludn  be  dissolved  in  5000  timea  its  weight 
of  water, 

The  only  earthy  and  metalUe  salts  which  precipitate  glutin  are  corro- 
sive suhlimatej  bichloride  of  platinum^  and  sulphate  of  binoxide  of  plati- 
num. Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not  affect  either  its  neutral  or 
its  acid  solution^  Chlorine^  hromine,,  and  iodine^  on  the  other  hand,  act 
very  powerfnlly  on  a  solution  of  glutin;  chlorine  causes  the  separation 
of  a  coagulura  which  is  partially  thready,  and  after  prolonged  action, 
compounds  are  formed  of  chlorous  acid  and  nndecomposed  glutin. 
Oreosote  gives  a  milky  appearance  to  the  clear  solution  ;  the  salts  of 
alumina,  suboxide  of  mercury^  the  oxides  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
and  of  protoxide  and  pcrox:ide  of  iron,  exliibit  no  reactions  when  added 
to  a  solution  of  glutin,  or,  at  most,  cause  only  a  very  slight  turbidity; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Bagie  sulphate  of 
binoxide  of  iron  when  added  to  a  solution  of  glutin,  causes  a  bulky  pre- 
cipitate, which,  when  dried,  is  of  a  deep  red  color. 

Moist  glutin  exposed  to  the  air  soon  undergoes  putrefaction ;  it  first 
becomes  sour,  but  afterwar Js  dcvelopes  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia ; 
according  to  Gannal,*  the  gelatigenous  tissues  arc  the  first  of  the  solid 
animal  structures  to  become  putrid, 

j}j^j  glutiu  when  heated  softens,  swells  up,  evolves  an  odor  of  burned 
horn,  does  not  easily  catch  fire,  and  after  burning  for  a  very  short  time^ 
leaves  a  volummous,  blistered,  glistening  coal,  which  after  perfect  com- 
bustion, yields  a  somewhat  varying  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
products  of  its  dry  distillation  are  those  of  the  animal  tissues  generally; 
it  yields,  however,  a  preponderating  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammonia- 

When  boiled  with  concentrated  jntric  acid^  glutin  becomes  gradually 
converted  into  oxalic  and  saccharic  acids,  and  into  two  substances  resem- 
bling  suet  and  tannic  acid*  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  milphuric  acid^ 
forming  a  colorless  fluid,  which  on  boiling  gradually  yields  leucine,  gly- 
cine, and  other  substauceSt  If  however  it  be  treated  with  sfllphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese  or  bichromate  of  potash ,  it  yields,  ac- 
cording to  Schlteper*  and  Guckelherger,^  most  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
acids  of  the  first  group  (CjJI^.iO^),  and  not  only  these  but  valeronitrile, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  hydride  of  benzoyl,  benzoic  acid,  and  certain  alde- 
hydes, and  conacquently  precisely  the  same  products  of  decomposition 
as  the  protein-compounds ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  from  them  in 
yielding  even  less  acetic  acid  than  fibrin,  very  little  benzoic  acid  and 
hydride  of  benzoyl,  hut  on  the  other  hand  more  valerianic  acid  than  any 
of  the  proteia-compouuds. 


'  Hl^i  der  r«mbautn«meQl,  etc.  FaHs,  1833. 
*Ibici.  Bd.  64,  S.  ^9-100. 


>  Ann.  d.  Ch.  a.  Fburm.  Bd.  59,  B.  1^2. 
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When  boiled  or  fused  with  ht/drated  potash  glut  in  developea  ammonia, 
and  m  for  the  most  part  decomposed  into  leucine  and  glycine* 

Compomtioiu — Glutin  has  been  analyzed  by  Mulderj'  Schererj^  and 
Goudoever*'    They  found  it  to  contain : 

Carbon £.0-40  .  ,  .  .  50  76  .     ,     .     .  fiO  00 

Hjdrogcn,  .,.,,.  0-64  .  ,  .  ,  7'15  .     -     -     »  G"72 

Kilrogen 18  34  ,  •  ,  ,  18  3:i  ,     .     ,     .  — 

Oxjgen .  24^62  .  ,  ,  .  23*77  ....  — 

100  00  100  00 

No  ctLemical  formula  that  can  be  depended  upon,  has  been  deduced 

from  these  anitlyses.  Mulder  origmallj  calulated  CijH^^^N^Ojj,  and  Liebig 
CjjH^NgOjjo,  as  the  most  correct  formula.  The  calculations  were  for  the 
most  part  based  on  itn  combinations  with  chlorous  acid- 

ScliHeper^  has  found  0'12  to  0-143  <>f  sulphur  in  glutin  obtained  from 
bones  and  ivory. 

Preparation, — In  order  to  prepare  glutin  in  the  purest  possible  form 
from  common  glue  (which  is  obtained  by  boiling  skins,  tendons,  &c*,  and 
the  swimming-bladder  of  certain  kinds  of  fish),  Berzelins  used  to  soften 
it  in  water,  to  expose  it  repeatedly  to  strong  pressure^  and  then  to  sus- 
pend it  in  a  linen  bag  in  cold  water  till  everything  soluble  in  that  fluid 
was  removed.  The  softened  glutin  contained  in  the  bag  is  then  heated 
to  50^,  when  it  becomes  perfectly  fluid,  and  must  be  rapidly  filtered. 
The  albuminous  and  mucous  portions  remain  on  the  filter,  while  the  hot 
solution  of  glutin  passes  through,  and  very  soon  again  gelatinixes. 

In  order  to  prepare  glutin  from  bones,  we  must  digest  them  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  dilute  hyJrochlonc  acid,  in  order  to  extract  the  bone- 
earth,  allow  the  remaining  cartilage  to  lie  for  some  time  in  pure  water 
in  order  to  remove  any  adhering  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  boll  it 
with  w^ater.  Glutin  obtained  from  bones,  skins,  and  ten  don  a,  has  always 
a  slightly  yellow  color. 

Pure,  colorless  glutin  can  only  be  obtained  from  cellular  tissue,  shav- 
ings of  hartshorn,  calves*  feet,  and  the  swimming-bladder  of  certain 
fishes,  by  boiling  theni  till  they  are  thoroughly  dissolved,  filtering  them 
while  hot,  and  removing  from  them  all  foreign  substances  by  the  method 
recommended  by  Berzelius,  which  has  been  already  described. 

CamhinationB.'—On  passing  cMorine  gaa  into  an  aqueous  solution  of 
glutin,  each  babble  of  gas  becomes  enveloped  in  a  glutinous  capsule ;  the 
fluid  itself  becomes  milky  ;  white  flakes  are  observed  on  its  surface,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  we  observe  a  deposit  of  a  semi-transparent 
jelly.  The  substance  which  separates  at  the  surface  has  a  frothy,  snow- 
white  appearance,  is  tough  and  elastic,  has  a  decided  odor  of  chlorous 
acid,  and  can  be  dried  at  a  temperature  below  40"^  without  becoming 
colored;  after  it  has  been  partially  dried,  it  may  be  deprived  of  all  its 
water  at  100^,  and  then  no  longer  evolves  any  odor  of  chlorous  acid.  In 
this  state  the  body  is  wliite,  easily  pulverizable,  and  insoluble  both  in 

'  Ballet,  tie  N^erlande.  T.  t,  p.  2H;  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u,  Pharm.  Bd,  46,  S,  205-207. 
<  Ana.  d.  Ch.  u,  Pharra.  Bd,  40,  S,  46-49.  ^  Ibid.  Bd,  45,  S.  62-G7. 
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water  and  in  alcohol.  When  ammonia  is  poured  over  it,  nitrogen  is 
developed,  and  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and  unchanged  glutin  are  left. 

Mulder^  found  that  the  action  of  chlorine  and  water  on  the  organic 
substance  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  chlorous  acids, 
the  latter  of  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  unchanged  glutin, 
the  compound  consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  acid  and  4  equivalents  of 
glutin. 

Assuming  that  the  composition  of  this  substance  is  represented  by  the 
formula  CgjH^NgOgo+ClOa,  its  atomic  weight  =  8544-26.  Mulder  has 
found  two  other  combinations  of  glutin  with  chlorous  acid  in  the  above- 
mentioned  gelatinous  deposit  of  the  solution  of  glutin  ;  one  consisting  of 
1  atom  of  glutin  with  1  atom  of  chlorous  acid  =  CijHjoNjO^+ClOj,  and 
the  other  of  3  atoms  of  glutin  and  2  atoms  of  acid  =  C39H3oN^jOi5+2C103. 

The  action  of  acids  on  glutin  has  on  the  whole  been  as  yet  little 
examined ;  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  appears  to  enter  into  combina- 
tions, which,  however,  on  cooling,  gelatinize  in  the  same  manner  as  pure 
glutin.  Concentrated  acetic  acid  dissolves  glutin  which  has  been 
softened  in  water,  and  deprives  it  of  the  property  of  gelatinizing  on 
cooling. 

The  only  compound  which  has  been  carefully  studied  is  that  which  it 
forms  with  tannic  acid.  This  has  been  done  by  Mulder,  who  finds  that, 
when  freshly  precipitated,  it  is  white  and  curdy,  when  dried  it  is  hard, 
brittle,  and  pulverizable,  and  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 
If  the  glutin  is  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  tannic  acid,  we  obtain  a 
combination  of  equal  equivalents  of  glutin  and  tannic  acid  =  C,3H,oN205 
+C18H7O11 ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  an  excess  of  glutin,  the  pre- 
cipitate consists  of  3  equivalents  of  glutin  and  2  equivalents  of  tannic 

acid  =  C3,H3,N,0,,+C3eHu022. 

No  combinations  of  glutin  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  pure  metallic 
oxides  are  as  yet  known.  Caustic  lime  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  glutin. 
Glutin  can,  however,  combine  with  several  basic  salts  ;  a  very  considera- 
ble quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  bone-earth  dissolves  in  a  solution  of 
glutin.  Solutions  of  glutin,  when  treated  with  alum  and  with  sulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  do  not  yield  a  precipitate,  except  on  the  addition  of 
an  alkali ;  the  precipitate  in  this  case  consists  of  glutin  and  a  basic  salt 
=  AI2O3.SO3  or  Fe203.2S03.  The  precipitate  obtained  with  sulphate  of 
the  binoxide  of  platinum  appears  to  contain  basic  sulphate  of  binoxide  of 
platinum  =  Pt02.SOs. 

Physiological  Relations. 

Occurrence. — Haller's  remark  :  Dimidium  corporis  humani  gluten 
est,  now  requires  to  be  modified  to  the  assertion  that  half  of  the  solid 
parts  of  the  animal  body  are  convertible,  by  boiling  with  water,  into 
gelatin  ;  for  actual  gelatin  is  not  contained  in  the  animal  organism.  It 
has  been  for  a  long  time  maintained  that  gelatin  is  an  actual  constituent 
of  the  swimming-bladder  of  certain  fishes ;  but  even  this  is  by  no  means 
probable.     Scherer*  has,  however,  recently  found  a  substance  in  leucse- 

>  Bull.  de.  N^erl.  T.  2,  p.  152. 

>  Verhandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Ges.  zu  WQrzburg.  Bd.  2,  S.  821-825. 
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mic  blood  wliich  appeai"Sj  from  all  its  reactions^  to  be  nothiEg  else  than 
glutin,  ami  which  consequently  stands,  in  a  chi^mical  paint  of  view,  be- 
tween the  protein-bodiea  and  gelatigenoua  raatters* 

It  isj  moreover,  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  embryo,  up  to  the  final 
period  of  its  leaving  the  egg,  contains  no  gclatigenoua  tissue  (Iloppe),* 
Animal  cell-walls  and  nuclei  appear  never  to  consist  of  gelatigenous 
tissue  (Hoppe), 

The  tissues  of  the  human  body  have  been  divided  into  the  gektige- 
noos  and  the  albutninous.  Appropriate  as  such  an  arrangement  might 
at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  opposed  by  the  experience  both  of  chemists 
and  anatomists;  Berzelius  and  E.  H.  Weber  assert  tliat  as  the  perma- 
ment  cartilages  are  not  converted  by  boiling  with  gelatinj  and  as  more- 
over they  cannot  be  regarded  as  albuminous,  cartilages  must  be  divided 
into  the  gelatigenous  and  non-gelatigenous,  and  thus  these  observers 
abandon  the  old  division  of  the  tissues.  MUUer  has  subsequently  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  structure  and  constitution  of  cartilage,  and 
he  finds  that  the  permanent  and  fibrous  cartilages  w  hich  were  previously 
regarded  as  non-gelatigenous,  may  be  converted  by  very  prolonged  boil- 
ing into  a  gelatinizing  and  gluing  substance ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
ascertained  that  in  many  of  its  other  properties,  this  substance  did  not 
coincide  with  ordinary  gelatin  ;  hence  he  named  it  cartilage-gelatin^  or 
chmidrifi. 

Bone-gelatin  or  glutin  is  obtained  from  the  following  tissues^  by  boil- 
ing them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  with  water ;  from  the  cartilages  of 
bone  (after  ossification),  from  tendons,  the  skin,  calvea*  feet,  hartsliom, 
isinglass,  the  scales  of  fish,  and  from  the  permanent  cartilages,  when 
they  become  ossified  by  disease-  The  conversion  of  these  animal  parts 
into  glutin  proceeds  without  any  development  of  gas  or  absorption  of 
air;  acids  promote  this  metamorphosis,  just  as  they  facDitate  many 
similar  transformations  in  organic  chemistry,  which  can  take  place  by 
mere  boiling  without  their  co-operation,  but  yet  aro  hastened  by  their 
presence,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  starch* 

We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  when  treating  of  the  indiridual  tissues, 
and  of  their  relation  to  gelatin. 

Origin.^^yf^  have  already  referred  to  the  production  of  gelatin  from 

the  gelatigenous  tissncs ;  a  comparison  of  the  analyses  of  pure  gelatin 

with  those  of  the  tissues  yielding  it,  will  {in  a  future  part  of  the  work) 

show  us  that  there  is  no  chemical  difference  between  the  two,  or  that  at 

most  they  only  difi'er  by  a  few  atoms  of  water.     Hence  it  appears  that 

in  the  formation  of  gelatin,  the  material  of  the  tissues  only  undergoes  a 

rearrangement  of  its  atoms,  or  a  metamerism,  or  at  most  that  it  only 

assimilates  water,  just  as  occurs  when  starchy  inulin,  and  lichenin  are 

converted  by  prolonged  boihng  into  dextrin  or  glucose* 

^^         We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  considerable  detail  to  the  produc- 

^^^     tion  of  gelatigenous  from  albuminous  matters,  when  we  treat  of  celbfor- 

^^H     mation  and  the  history  of  development. 

^H         Pie«. — From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  follows  that  we  are 
^^    unable  at  present  to  discuss  the  uses  of  gelatin  in  the  animal  body. 


t  Areh.  f,  pathol.  Anat.  Bd.  6,  S,  174, 
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The  consideration  of  the  tissues  from  -fthichwe  obtain  gelatin  by  boiling,^ 
pertains  solely  to  histology,  and  the  tissues    themselves  have  as  yell 
hardly  fallen  within  the  scope  of  chemical  investigation.     Wc  learn  fromj 
a  very  superficial  consideration  of  the  animal  body  that  the  gelattgenousj 
tissues  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  lower  class  of  tissueSj  which  are ! 
only  of  use  through  their  physical  properties ;  they  frequently  afford j 
strong  points  of  attachment  for  muscles,  and  furnish  strong  investmcntg-il 
for  important  but  easily  injured  organs  ;  they  give  uniformity  to  the 
movements  of  the  body  through  their  elasticity,  and  protect  it  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  severe  concussions;  from  being  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  they  guard  the  body  against  rapid  changes  of  temperature ;  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  cornea,  they  are  u.seful  as  refracting  media,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  transparency. 


Chondrin. 
Chemtcal  Hdations, 

Properties. — Chondrin  or  cartilage-gelatin^  when  dry,  appears  as  a 
transparent,  horny,  glistening  mass,  wliich  m  generally  more  colorlcBa 
than  glutin ;  it  is  not  rendered  electric  by  friction ;  its  behavior  towards 
indifferent  solvents,  towards  heat,  corrosive  sublimate,  tannic  acid,  and 
chlorine,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  glutin  ;  but  its  relations  to  acids 
and  most  metallic  salts  are  quite  different  It  was  shown  by  Miiller' 
that  acdk  acid  throws  down  a  considerable  precipitate  from  a  solutioa 
of  chondrin,  and  that  this  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  even  in  concen- 
tratcd  acetic  acid,  Simon^  and  VogoF  have  subsequently  proved  that 
most  acids  throw  down  a  precipitate  from  a  solution  of  chondrin,  but 
that  this  precipitate  easily  escapes  notice  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  dissolves  in  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid-  Alitnif  the  sulphates 
of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron^  sulphate  of  copper^  7ieutral  and 
bdsie  acetate  of  leady  and  the  nitrates  of  silver^  and  of  Jsuboxidc  of 
mercury  throw  down  copious  precipitates.  The  precipitates  thrown  dov»'n 
by  the  salts  of  idumina  occur  in  white,  compact  flocks,  which  on  drying, 
cake  very  much  together;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  io 
an  excess  of  the  earthy  salt,  as  well  as  in  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium 
and  of  alkaline  acetates.  The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  sulphate  of 
peroxide  of  iron  is  not  soluble  in  an  excess  of  that  salt,  but  dissolves  an 
boiling.  In  its  relations  toivards  ordinary  atmospheric  influences,  as  well 
as  towards  alcohol,  creosote,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  fcrrocyanid© 
of  potassium,  chondrin  perfectly  resembles  glutin.  Its  combinations 
^ith  other  bodies  and  its  products  of  decomposition  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  studied. 

Chondrin,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields^  according  to 
Hoppe/  no  glycine,  but  only  leucine*  If  sulphurous  acid  be  passed 
through  a  warm  solution  of  chondrin,  the  latter  is  at  first  precipitated, 
but  afterwards  undergoes  decomposition  with  a  development  of  ammonia 


i 


»  Pogg,  Ann.  Bd.  8S»  8.  295. 

■  Journ,  f.  pt,  Ch.  Bd.  21,  S,  426. 


«  Medkin.  Cherole.  B4,  1,  SJ03, 

^  Ibli  Ed.  56,  S,  129. 
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and  the  formation  of  leucine  and  otlier  products.  On  boiling  with  alka- 
lieSj  chondrin  is  gradually  decomposed  with  a  development  of  ammonia. 
On  treating  it  with  a  stronger  solution  of  potash,  or  on  fusing  it  with 
hydra  ted  potash »  there  are  formed  glycine,  leucine,  and  other  products 
of  decomposition.  (Hoppe,  however,  could  not  find  tyrosine.)  In  the 
putrefaction  of  chondrin  there  are  formed^  according  to  Hoppe,  leucine 
and  another  cry s tall izahle  substance,  in  addition  to  other  products  of  de- 
composition. On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid^  it  developes  much  prussic 
acid,  hut  neither  formic  nor  acetic  acid, 

Hoppe,  who  has  more  carefully  analyzed  chondrin  than  any  of  his 
predeeessori?,  found  6*28jj  of  salts  in  the  substance  in  its  ordinary  state, 
and  only  0C8g  in  chondrin  treated  with  acetic  acid. 

The  following  is  his  method  of  preparing  tins  substance:  Cartilages 
arc  boiled  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  effect  the  partial  solution  of  the  pe- 
richondrium, and,  after  its  removal,  they  are  cut  into  thin  slices,  mace- 
rated for  some  hours  in  cold  water,  and  then  l^oilcd  in  a  modified  Papin'a 
digester  for  45  minutes  or  an  hoiir^  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  tliree 
atmospheres,  by  which  means  the  greatest  part  of  the  cartiliiginous  sub- 
stance is  disaolved.  On  cooling  the  digester  to  100°,  the  fluid  is  filtered 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  treated  with  cold  water, 
the  residue  again  driedj  pulverized,  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  and 
then  dried  at  120'^,  To  remove  the  inorganic  salts  we  must  precipitate  the 
solution  of  chondrin  immediately  after  its  first  filtration  with  acetic  acid, 
and  after  decanting  the  supernatant  fluid,  we  must  treat  the  precipitate 
with  water;  after  the  removal  of  the  salts^  it  is,  however,  sooiewhat  dif- 
ficult of  solution  in  boiling  water. 

Composition. — Mulder^  was  the  first  who  made  an  elementary  analysis 
of  chondrin  ;  he  found  that  besides  the  ordinary  elements  of  animal  sub- 
stances it  contains  a  Httle  free  sulphur,  and  that  it  yields  more  than  4^ 
of  an  ash  consisting  chiefly  of  bone-earth.  It  baa  subsequently  also 
been  analyzed  by  Scherer*  and  Schroder.^  The  following  are  the  results 
of  their  analyses : 

Mulder*  Bcherw,  Sclirihlef. 

Cmrbftn,  . 40-97  50-754  49  88 

Hjdrogea ,       6  63  6  904  6*61 

Nitrogen,        .,..,,     1444  14-692  — 

Sulphur, 0  88   /       ^*  ^°^ 

100-00  100-000 

From  these  results  Mulder  constructs  the  formula  Gj^H^gN^OH,  and 
Scherer  C^H^N.O^,. 

Preparation, — Chondrin  is  most  readily  obtained  by  boiling  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ribs,  larynjc,  or  joints,  for  from  18  to  24  hotira  in  water; 
to  purify  it  we  must  adopt  the  same  means  as  are  recommended  for 
glutbj  and  we  must  extract  the  dried  residue  with  alcohol, 

Fh^dohfjual  Relatione, 
Occurrence. — The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made  regarding 

<  Nfltuur  en  Seheik.  Arch.  I8S7,  p.  450»  and  1833,  p.  160. 

«  Aon.  d.  Cb.  u.  rharrn,  Bd.  40,  8.  40^1.  •  IMd.    Bd  45,  S.  62-58, 
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the  occurrence  of  glutin  in  the  animal  organism,  are  equally  applicable 
in  relation  to  chondrin.  Chondrin  does  not  occur  ready  formed  in  the 
organism,  but  is  produced  by  the  prolonged  boiling  of  certain  tissues  in 
water ;  all  permanent  cartilages  in  a  healthy  state  yield  chondrin  on 
boiling.  Miiller*s  discovery  that  bone-cartilage  not  only  yields  chondrin 
before  ossification,  but  also  sometimes  after  it  has  undergone  morbid 
changes,  is  very  remarkable,  and  shows  that  chondrin  and  glutin,  not- 
withstanding their  perfectly  different  constitution,  stand  in  a  definite 
relation  to  one  another ;  but  what  that  relation  is,  we  cannot  at  present 
conjecture. 

There  are,  further,  in  the  animal  organism,  several  bodies  which  yield 
a  gelatin  distinct  both  from  chondrin  and  glutin.  Thus,  Muller  has 
shown  that  in  osteomalacia^  where  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  bones  yield  neither  glutin  nor 
chondrin ;  that  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  arteries,  by  prolonged  boiling, 
yields  a  kind  of  gelatin  which  only  differs  from  chondrin  in  yielding  no 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron  ;  that  the  bones  of  cartila- 
ginous fishes  are  converted  by  boiling  into  a  substance  which  does  not 
gelatinize  but  which  glues  very  well,  and  which,  moreover,  resembles 
chondrin  in  its  behavior  to  acetic  acid  and  metallic  salts,  but  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  the  salts  of  the  oxides  of  platinum,  silver,  and  gold ;  and, 
finally,  that  ossified  fish-cartilage  when  boiled,  yields  a  non-gelatinizing 
fluid,  which  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  acetic  acid  ana 
the  salts  of  alumina,  and  consequently,  approximates  in  its  character 
to  glutin. 

Origin. — In  our  observations  on  glutin  we  pointed  out  that  we  are 
still  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  chondrin.  The  experi- 
ments of  Muller  render  it  highly  probable  that  glutin  is  formed  from 
chondrin.     But  how  ?     This  must  be  decided  by  future  researches. 

Uses. — The  animal  tissues  which  yield  chondrin  are  of  the  same  use 
through  their  physical  properties  as  those  which  yield  glutin  ;  their  most 
important  character  being  their  elasticity. 

Fibroin. 
Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — It  is  a  white,  amorphous  mass,  devoid  of  odor  or  taste, 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  dissolving  in  concentrated 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  from  which  solutions,  if  diluted 
with  water,  it  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid ;  it  is  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid  and  in  ammonia ;  it  dissolves  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash, 
but  at  the  same  time  undergoes  decomposition.  This  substance  be- 
comes decomposed,  when  heated ;  developing  ammonia  and  empyreu- 
matic  vapors. 

Composition. — This  body  was  discovered  and  has  been  analyzed  by 
Mulder  ;*  it  consists  (taking  the  mean  of  four  of  his  analyses)  of : 

1  Natuur  en  Scheik.  Archief.  D.  3,  p.  98,  D.  6,  p.  281. 
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Carbon, 48-61 

Hydrogen, 6-50 

Nitrogen, 17-84 

Oxygen, 27-66 

100  00 

From  these  numbers  Mulder  calculated  the  formula  CgpHgjNgOi^ 
according  to  which  fibroin  may  be  regarded  as  3  atoms  of  glutin  whicn 
have  assimilated  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  1  atom  of  water,  for  3(Ci3HioN, 
0,)  +  HO  +  0  =  CjgHjiNgOjy.  Mulder  and  Croockewit*  moreover  found 
that  the  common  sponge  contains  the  same  substance  in  combination 
with  iodine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus ;  and  Mulder  considers  from  the 
analyses  of  Croockewit  that  the  compound  consists  of  20  atoms  of 
fibroin,  1  atom  of  iodine,  3  atoms  of  sulphur,  and  5  atoms  of  phosphorus ; 
for  there  were  found  in  sponge  1*08  g  of  iodine,  0-50g  of  sulphur,  and 
1'90  J  of  phosphorus,  besides  the  elements  of  fibroin. 

Preparation, — Silk  or  gossamer  threads  are  boiled  with  water  and 
strong  acetic  acid  till  all  albuminous  and  gelatinous  matters  are  dis- 
solved.    The  remaining  fibroin  is  then  purified  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Physiological  Relations, 

This  substance  has  hitherto  been  only  found  in  the  above-mentioned 
secretions  of  silk-worms  and  spiders  ;  physiological  investigations  show 
us  that  it  is  originally  a  viscid  fluid  which  is  secreted  by  the  spinning 
vessels  of  those  animals,  and  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Under  the 
microscope  the  fluid  mass  appears  perfectly  amorphous. 

Sponge  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  dry  skeleton  of  an  animal  belonging 
to  the  Porifera  ^Grant)  and  named  Spongia  officinalis  (Linn.)  Its 
chemical  constitution  afibrds  one  of  the  arguments  why  the  Spongia 
should  be  classed  amongst  animals  and  not  amongst  plants,  since  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  we  nowhere  meet  with  a  substance  in  the  slightest 
degree  resembling  fibroin. 

The  physiology  of  these  lower  animals  has  been  so  little  investigated 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  set  up  an  hypothesis  regarding  the  forma- 
tion of  this  substance,  for  notwithstanding  the  very  accurate  analyses 
of  Mulder  we  cannot  be  regarded  as  knowing  anything  of  its  intimate 
chemical  composition.  Mulder's  comparison  of  the  composition  of  this 
body  with  that  of  gelatin,  can  indicate  nothing  more  than  the  analogy 
in  relation  to  the  physiological  value  of  both  substances,  that  is  to  say, 
that  nature  produces  in  these  lower  animals  a  similar  group  of  atoms 
in  order  to  construct  their  solid  groundwork  of  tissues  possessing  little 
or  even  no  vitality.  The  use  of  this  substance  is  therefore  purely 
mechanical. 

Chitin. 

Chemical  Relations, 

Properties. — This  substance,  to  which  Lassaigne  gave  the  name  of 
JEntomadermy  is  a  white,  amorphous  body,  which  usually  retains  the 
form  of  the  tissue  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water, 
acetic  acid,  and  alkalies,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  and  hydro- 

1  Scheik.  Onderz.  D.  2,  p.  1. 
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chloric  acids  without  communicating  any  color  to  those  fluids ;  after 
neutralization  with  ammonia,  tannic  acid  throws  down  a  precipitate  from 
these  solutions.  In  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  swells  up  and  becomes 
dissolved  without  communicating  any  change  of  color  to  the  acid ;  it 
gradually  however  again  separates  as  a  black  mass,  while  acetic  acid 
and  acetate  of  ammonia  remain  in  solution ;  no  sulphurous  or  formic 
acid  is  however  formed.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  the  most  concentrated 
solution  of  potash,  even  at  a  boiling  heat ;  heated  to  280^  with  water 
in  closed  tubes,  it  becomes  brown  and  brittle  without  undergoing  any 
change  of  structure  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope.  There  are 
two  points  worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  the  dry  distillation  of 
this  substance  ;  it  does  not  fuse,  but  leaves  a  charcoal  which  on  micro- 
scopic investigation  always  exhibits  the  form  of  the  original  tissue  ;  and 
further,  notwithstanding  that  it  contains  nitrogen,  it  yields  acid  products 
of  distillation  in  which  not  only  water  and  acetic  acid  are  found,  but 
also  acetate  of  ammonia  and  a  little  empyreumatic  oil. 

Composition. — This  body  has  been  analyzed  by  Lassaigne*  and  Payen,' 
uid  has  been  most  carefully  studied  by  C.  Schmidt.^  Payen  found  much 
too  little  nitrogen.  The  results  of  various  analyses  and  experiments 
which  I  have  made  with  chitin  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  Schmidt. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  our  analyses : 

Schmidt  LebmaaiL^ 

Carbon, 46*64  46-784 

Hydrogen, 6-60  6-694 

Nitrogen, 6-66  6-498 

Oxygen, 40-20  40-179 

100-00  100000 

Schmidt  regards  CjyHi^NOi,  as  the  simplest  formula  expressing  this 
composition.  He  directs  especial  attention  to  the  peculiar  relations  of 
this  substance  when  acted  upon  by  heat  and  by  acids,  and  arrives  at  the 
very  interesting  result  that  this  body,  which  so  closely  resembles  vege- 
table bodies  and  especially  vegetable  fibre,  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  a  carbo-hydrate  similar  to  cellulose,  and  of  a  nitrogenous  body  which 
has  the  composition  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  insects.  The  latter  is  re- 
presented, according  to  his  analyses,  by  the  formula  CgH^NO,;  and 
0„H„N0„-C,H,N03= C,H,0«. 

Preparation, — The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  body  is  by  boiling 
the  elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and 
alkalies ;  the  body  always  perfectly  retains  the  structure  of  the  ely trum, 
or  of  the  other  insect-tissues  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

Phi/sioloffical  Relations, 

This  body  forms  the  true  skeleton  of  all  insects  and  Crustacea.  It 
constitutes  not  merely  their  external  skeleton,  the  scales,  hairs,  &c.,  but 
also  forms  their  tracheae,  and  thus  penetrates  into  the  minuter  por- 
tions of  the  organs ;  indeed  even  one  of  the  layers  of  the  intestinal 

>  Journ.  de  Chim.  M4d.  T.  9,  p.  879.  >  Compt.  rend.  T.  17,  p.  227. 

*  Zur.  vergleichend.  Physiol,  der  wirbellos.  Thiere,  1845, 8.  82-69  [or  Taylor's  Scien- 
tific Memoirs,  vol.  5,  pp.  14-28. — o.  ■.  d.] 

*  Jahresber.  d.  ges.  Med.  1844,  8.  7. 
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eanftl  of  insects  consists  of  chitin  ;  hence  we  can  verj  well  prepare  all 
these  parti?  bj  treiitmg  insects  with  a  solntion  of  potaah  and  then  uiicro- 
eeopically  examine  the  finest  parts,  as  for  instance,  the  valves  of  the 
tracheal  openings. 

If  Schmidt's  hypothesis  regarding  the  conatitution  of  chitin  be  con- 
firmed by  further  observations,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand  how  this 
Bobstance  ia  formed  from  the  food  of  insects. 

In  reference  to  its  application  in  the  insect  organismj  chitin  h  at  most 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  histogenetic  substance. 
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Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  organic  substrata  of  the  animal 
organism  we  would  briefly  review  the  mode  of  aiTangement  in  which 
these  substances  have  been  considered.  We  observed  in  our  remarks  in- 
troductorv  to  the  subject  of  Zoo-Chemiatrj  that  the  physiological  and 
chemical  classifications  of  animal  substances  must  perfectly  coincide  with 
one  another;  and  now  on  our  conclndiog  observations  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  our  knowledge  of  the  organic  substrata  of  the  animal  body 
is  still  very  deficient,  and  that  we  have  been  provisionally  compelled  to 
adopt  a  practical  classification  and  arrangement,  in  which,  passing  from 
the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  bodies,  we  have  attempted  to  group  to- 
gether substances  presenting  chemical  similarities  with  those  of  equal 
physiological  importance.  The  deficiency  of  our  knowledge  on  many 
points  to  which  allusion  has  frequently  been  made,  must  plead  as  an 
apology  for  the  deficiencies  in  our  mode  of  arrangement.  The  laborious 
accumulation  of  properties,  which  are  only  slightly  connected  or  are 
even  altogether  inapplicable,  has  grievously  oppressed  the  science  of 
chemistry,  and  haa  reduced  it  to  a  mere  task  of  the  memory*  Wo  have 
as  yet  no  logical  ideas  in  relation  to  chemistry ;  that  is  to  say,  although 
we  have  perfectly  clear  perceptions  regarding  most  bodies  and  processes, 
wc  have  no  distinct  ideas  (in  the  logical  sense).  There  is  an  utter  absence 
of  those  principles  of  unity  around  which,  as  around  a  nucleus,  the  indi- 
vidual properties  of  bodies  can  crystallize,  and  thus  stand  in  the  same 
mathematical  relation  to  one  another,  as  the  edges  and  angles  of  ctystaL 

It  is  not  till  chemistry  shall  have  shown  ua  the  close  mutual  connection 
that  exist  between  the  properties  of  all  individual  substances,  and  shall 
have  taught  us  to  unite  them  into  one  organic  whole,  that  we  can  regard  it 
as  coequal  in  scientific  rank  with  the  diff'erent  branches  of  physics, — 
that  it  will  fully  admit  of  the  application  of  the  higher  mathematics, — 
or  that  the  sole  rational  principle  of  classification  as  well  as  a  scientific 
theory  of  chemical  substances  will  be  discovered.  The  beautiful  investi- 
gations of  Kolbe  and  others  regarding  the  numerical  ratio  existing  be- 
tween the  densities  and  boiling-points  of  the  haloid  bases,  the  volatile 
acids,  and  the  haloid  salts,  as  also  the  comparisons  of  the  coefScients  of 
density  of  the  constituent  elements  with  the  other  properties  of  the  com- 
pound substance,  may  form  a  small  beginning  towards  the  attainment  of 
logical  ideas  and  the  reaHzation  of  such  a  degree  of  chemical  knowledge. 
When  we  have  once  attained  logical  ideas  regarding  the  different  animal 
fltibatrata, — ^when  we  are  in  a  position  to  foretell  the  chemical  properties 
of  a  body  from  its  composition,  or  its  composition  from  a  certain  number 
of  its  properties, — we  shall  then  not  only  possess  the  true  principle  of 
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classificalJon  3n  pliysiological  chemistry,  but  we  ehall  also  have  attaineil 
the  means  of  investigating  and  comprehending  the  %^tal  processes  of  nu- 
trition and  secretion  with  a  degree  of  certainty  at  present  limited  to  the 
]no9t  exact  sciences. 
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The  chemistry  of  inorganic  bodies  has  been  BO  much  more  fully  inves- 
tigated than  that  of  organic  substances,  that  it  might  natnrallj  he  ex- 
pected that  our  knowledge  of  the  mineral  constitnenta  of  vegetable  and 
animal  bodies  would  far  exceed  that  of  the  organic  constituents ;  but  in 
truth,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  for  we  are  far  less  acquainted  with  these 
substances  than  with  many  organic  bodies*  This  circumstance  is,  how- 
ever, not  consequent  on  our  having  paid  less  attention  to  the  mineral 
constituents  of  organic  bodies,  but  it  is  especially  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  separating  these  substances,  in  an  unchanged  state,  from  organic  mat- 
ters, and  of  ascertaining  the  conditions  and  combinations  in  which  they 
actually  existed  preformed  in  the  organic  substance.  The  fixed  products 
of  the  incineration  or  combustion  of  organic  substances  do  not  afford  us 
any  information  as  to  the  combinations  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  or- 
ganic substance.  Nor  can  any  reflecting  chemist  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  oxides  and  salts  of  the  ash  are  contained  as  such  in  the  juices 
and  tisauoa  of  living  bodies, 

From  a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  investigating  or  even  of  conjec- 
turing the  true  constitution  of  these  substances  in  organic  parts,  a  higher 
value  has  been  attached  to  the  determinations  of  the  ash  and  its  constitu- 
ents than  it  merited^  and  the  results  of  these  analyses  have  beea  more 
highly  estimated  than  they  deserve,  when  we  consider  the  agents  co-opera- 
ting in  the  incineration*  It  has,  moreover,  frequently  been  forgotten  that 
the  quantity  and  constitution  of  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  are 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  height  of  the  temperature  at  which 
the  process  of  incineration  was  conducted  ;  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
substances  has  been  volatilized  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat  and 
carbon ;  and  that  the  individual  constituents  of  the  ash  have  entered 
into  perfectly  different  combinations  from  what  they  had  done  in  the 
organic  substance* 

We  will  here  indicate  only  some  few  of  the  changes  which  the  mineral 
constituents  of  organic  substances  must  necessarily  undergo  when  exposed 
to  strong  boat  with  a  free  admission  of  air.  The  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
which  were  not  contained  in  the  organic  substance  as  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  the  ash  as  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids  combined  with  bftscs ;  and  although  this  necessary 
change  has  not  been  overlooked,  the  consequences  have  too  often  been 
nei^lected.  When  in  the  first  place  we  direct  our  attention  to  sulphuric 
acid,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  representing  this  acid  as  found  in  tho 
asb,  can  scarcely  ever  correctly  express  the  quantity  of  sidphuric  acid 
existing  preformed  in  the  organic  substance,  or  the  sulphur  contained  in 
it.     For  if  we  suppose  all  the  sulphur  converted  by  combustion  into  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  and  united  to  the  bases  that  had  previoiml  j  been  combmed 
with  orgacic  gybstajiees  or  with  carrbonic  acid,  a  great  portion  of  the  eml- 
phur  must  be  loat>  even  when  these  bases  are  sufficient  for  the  saturation 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  that  h  formed  (which  is  not  always  the  cage,  aSj 
for  instance,  in  the  bile)  in  consequence  of  the  sulphates  in  contact  with 
the  nitrogenous  charcoal,  which  is  so  difficult  of  iDcineration,  being  con- 
verted into  metallic  sulphides,  of  which  a  larger  or  a  smaller  quantity 
will  escape  as  sulphurous  acid  during  the  prolonged  process  of  calcina- 
tion. Under  the  action  of  a  strong  glowing  heat  common  phosphate  of 
soda  removes  a  part  of  the  base,  not  only  from  the  carbonates  (see  p, 
P7),  but  also  from  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  as  well  as  from  the  metallic 
chlorides  of  the  ash,  so  that  not  only  does  all  the  alkaline  carbonate  disap- 
pear from  the  ash,  but  a  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  also  lost.  Where  the  ash  contains  acid  pboaphate  of  soda,  as 
occasionally  happens  in  urine  devoid  of  lactic  acid,  a  portion  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  must  necessarily  he  lost ;  for  we  know  wnth  what  difficulty 
carbon  burns  in  the  presence  of  fusible  salts,  and  it  mitst  be  recollected 
that  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  acid  salts  will  be  reduced  by 
the  carbon  and  volatilized*  These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show  how 
little  attention  was  formerly  directed  to  the  reciprocal  decompositions  ex* 
perienced  by  the  mineral  salts  that  occur  in  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances, under  the  influence  paitly  of  a  simple  glowing  heat,  partly  of 
heat  in  the  presence  of  nnconsuraed  carbon,  and  partly  of  a  glowing  heat 
in  oxygen  gas. 

I  have  endeavored  in  some  degree  to  evade  these  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  determination  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  animal  bodies,  by 
isolating  organic  substances  as  much  as  possible,  according  to  their  solu- 
bility (as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  blood,^  for  instance),  and  then  de- 
termining the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  each  separate  extract ;  by  which 
means  we  may  be  justified  in  expecting  that  the  soluble  salts  that  are  pre- 
formed in  the  blood  will  be  contained  in  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic  ex- 
tracts, and  that  the  presence  of  organic  substances  owing  to  their  incon- 
siderable quantity  in  these  extracts,  will  exert  less  influence  on  the 
decomposition  of  the  salts  during  incineration.  In  order  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  the  influence  of  the  carbcn  and  of  the  phosphates,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  incineration,  on  the  carbonates,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  not  exposing  the  whole  of  the  carbonaceous  residue  originally 
obtained  from  the  organic  substance  to  entire  combustion^  but  of  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  small  bulk  over  a  gentle  fire  with  free  access  of  air*  The 
carbonaceous  ash  is  then  extracted  with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  quantitative  determination  of  the  ash  is  obtained  by  weighing  and 
subtracting  the  residuary  charcoah  But  although  I  have  certainly  ob- 
tained more  correct  results  by  this  method  than  those  yielded  by  the 
majority  of  previous  analyses  of  ash,  it  is  nevertheless  not  free  from 
error,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances  existing  preformed  in  animal  bodies. 
Fortunately  for  science,  H,  Rose,'  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ana- 

*  Uedcbte  der  fc.  saebi.  GcaeUsch.  d.  Wies.  Bd.  1,  S.  98. 

*  Pogg,  A0O.  Bd.  70,  8,  44&-4(15,  Berichte  d«r  Akad.  der  WIas  «i  Berlin,  Decbr,  1848, 
8.  445-462,  And  Pogg.  Am,  Bd.  76,  6.  804-404.     [Th«  liist  of  theia  meindrB  ib  trani- 
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Ij6t3  of  otir  day^  has  entered  upon  this  hitherto  unpromising  subject,  and 
by  a  series  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  investigations  has  obtained 
important  results,  which  are  in  part  of  a  purely  physiological  character* 
One  of  the  most  important  facta  ascertained  by  these  successful  re- 
searches in  analytical  chemistry  is,  that  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance perfectly  carbonized  by  heat,  there  is  usually  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  Tvhich  cannot  be  removed  from  the 
carbonaceous  mass»  even  by  the  most  prolonged  extraction  either  with 
water  or  acids.  These  mineroi  substances  must  therefore  he  contained 
in  the  carbomzed  residae  in  a  different  condition  from  those  which  admit 
of  being  removed  by  various  menstrua.  Rose,  therefore,  concludes  that 
such  substances  as  alkalies,  earths,  metals,  phosphorus,  sulphm-,  &c., 
must  be  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  mass  in  a  non-oxidised  state,  and 
in  combinations  with  which  we  are  still  unacquainted :  he  also  thinks 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  such  combinations  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  iron,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  also  exist  preformed  in  organic 
substances,  since  on  the  one  hand  the  carbonization  of  organic  substances 
free  from  ash  (as  for  instance  sugar)  with  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the 
ash  did  not  yield  any  carbonaceous  residue  that  could  not  be  perfectly 
freed  by  the  ordinary  menstrua  from  mineral  substances ;  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  already  acquainted  with  some  organic  bodies  in 
which  we  assume  that  non-oxidized  sulphur  or  non-oxidized  iron  is  present 
in  a  peculiar  state  of  combination.  Hence  Rose  further  concludes  that  in 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  those  mineral  constituents  can  alone  be 
regarded  as  preformed,  which  admit  of  being  extracted  by  means  of 
water  and  acids  from  the  carbonized  material,  while  on  the  other  hand 
those  substances  which  cannot  be  separated  until  the  carbonaceous  mass 
is  entirely  burned,  are  inherent  in  the  original  organic  substance,  &fl 
integral  couBtituents  in  a  non-oxidized  condition. 

It  appears  from  the  ntimerous  investigations  prosecuted  by  EosCj  with 
vegetable  and  animal  products,  that  while  there  arc  some,  as,  for  instance, 
the  bones,  in  which  all  the  mineral  constituents  are  in  a  perfectly  oxidized 
state,  that  is  to  say,  admit  of  extraction  by  the  ordinary  solvents  (and 
these  he  names  takozidic  organic  substances),  the  great  majority  contain 
the  mineral  constituents  partly  in  an  oxidized  and  partly  in  an  unoxi- 
dized  state  (these  he  terms  meroxidiajy  while  none  are  as  yet  known  that 
contain -only  unoxidized  elements  (anoxidicy 

In  his  examination  of  vegetable  substances.  Rose  found  that  the  straw 
of  different  kinds  of  grain  was  almost  perfectly  teleoxidic^  whilst  the 
seeds  of  the  same  plants  were  meroxidic.  In  reference  to  animal  eub* 
stances,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  as  the  raeroxidic  substances  belonging 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  specially  serve  as  food  for  the  animal  organism, 
those  animal  fluids  and  tissues  whose  chemical  constitution  approximates 
to  that  of  vegetable  substances,  as  the  blood,  the  muscular  fibre j  milk, 
and  yolk  of  egg^  would  be  meroxidic,  whilst  the  excretions^  as  matters 
which  originated  in  the  animal  body  mainly  by  the  process  of  oxidation^ 
would  be  teleoxidic.     This  supposition  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the 

Ut«d  m  the  London,  Edinburgb,  i^nd  Dublin  Pbilaaoplitcal  Magnitine.  Neir  Betiee,  toL 
86,  pp,  1,  171,  *nd27L— 0.  k.  u.] 
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analyeea  of  the  bile,  the  iirine^  and  fiolid  excrements,  instituted  by  Weher, 
Fleitmann,  Weidcnbtisch,  and  Poleck-  In  order  to  take  a  general  view  of 
these  relationSj  wc  will  subjom  the  numerical  results  which  have  been 
obtained,  according  to  Rose's  method,  by  investigations  on  the  mineral 
constituents  of  animal  sabstances.  In  the  following  table,  A  represents 
the  quantity  of  the  Baits  that  can  be  extracted  by  water  from  100  parts 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  organic  substance  ;  while  B  represents 
the  quantity  of  salts  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid;  and  C,  the  quantity 
of  the  salts  which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  combustion  of  the  car- 
bonaceous residue* 

A.  B.  a 

Oi-blood,        , 60-90  6  04  88  06 

HorBoflesh,      ..,...,  42-81  1748  3971 

Cowa*  milk,     .......  U17  31-75  3408 

Yolk  of  egg,   .......  40'96  805  6100 

White  of  egg 82-19  15-52  2-29 

Oi^bile,           .......  90'S6  4^93  A2t 

Vnm,             .        , 90^87  8'fi4  0*59 

Solid  eicrements,    -,..-.  18-55  62-80  1915 

The  column  C  exhibits,  therefore,  those  mineral  substances  in  the  oxi- 
dized fitatOj  which,  according  to  Rose,  are  not  oxidized  in  the  organic 
substance. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that  in  the  solid  excrements  the  number 
representing  the  mineral  substances  that  cannot  be  extracted,  would  not 
be  so  strikingly  high  if  sand  and  the  silica  of  the  vegetable  tissue  were 
not  mixed  with  them ;  the  number  representing  the  non-oxidized  sub- 
atances  is  also  increased  in  the  white  of  egg,  the  ox-bile,  and  the  urine, 
by  the  silica  occurring  in  them* 

Although  Rose's  investigations  have  greatly  contributed  to  our  advance 
towards  the  knowledge  of  the  inorganic  constUuents  of  animal  substances, 
we  do  re  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  as  yet  attained  the  object  in 
view,  for  it  not  only  remains  for  us  to  apply  this  method  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  mineral  substances  contained  in  different  normal  and  mor- 
bid animal  juices  and  tissues,  but  also,  by  further  investigation,  definitely 
to  determine  the  question  that  has  been  started  against  Rose's  view  of  the 
combination  of  radicals  containing  sulphur  and  pbosphoruB  with  metals ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  a  greater  number  of  facts. 
In  order  to  illustrate  this  obscure  subject  in  various  points  of  view,  before 
we  venture  to  apply  it,  in  all  its  consequences*  to  scientific  questions. 
Tet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  previous  method  aff'ords  us  so  good  a 
guide  as  Rose*s  for  the  correct  recognition  of  the  mineral  substances 
existing  preformed  in  organic  bodies* 

When,  however,  we  have  obtained  by  Rose's  method  such  an  admix- 
ture  of  mineral  bodies  as  we  may  assume  to  exist  preformed  in  the  or- 
ganic substance,  the  actual  analysis  still  remains  to  be  made ;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  the  labors  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  has  by  no 
means  attained  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  has  been  generally 
obtained  in  mineral  analyses.  The  recent  investigations  of  Fresenius, 
Erdmann,  Mitscherlich,  and  more  especially  of  Rose,  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  numerous  deficiencies  which  attached  to  the  farmer  me- 
thods of  examining  the  ashes  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  and  not- 
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witJistandiTig  tbis,  Tve  are  struck  with  the  great  accttracy  of  many  of  the 
earlier  analyses  of  ashes,  although  from  the  methods  theti  employed  we 
should  havo  expected  that  their  calculations  would  of  neceaeitj  have 
yielded  a  miimg  in  the  one  case,  and  a  plus  in  the  other. 

We  will  here  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  few  observers  before  Rose  had 
observed  that  alkaline  as  well  as  earthy  salts  were  contained  in  the  inso- 
luble portion  of  the  ash,  and  that,  converselyj  the  presence  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  ash  had  been  very 
generally  overlooked,  while  the  very  imperfect  precipitation  of  the  VTS^' 
phosphate  of  magnesia  by  ammonia  was  equally  disregarded.  The 
imperfect  manner  in  which  even  the  simplest  relations  of  this  nature  have 
been  investigated,  is  made  apparent  by  the  doubts  entertained  by  Berze- 
lius  himself,  in  reference  to  the  composition  he  had  ascribed  to  bone- 
earth,  which  were  verified  by  the  investigations  of  Rose  and  W,  Heintz,* 
by  whom  it  was  definitely  proved  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones 
is  represented  by  3CaO*POjjf  and  not  as  Berzelius  had  given  it,  by  8Ca 
O.SPO^p  The  difficulty  of  conducting  exact  analyses  of  ash  wasj  bow- 
ever,  mainly  increased  by  the  deficiency  of  any  clear  and  comparatively 
simple  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  its  proteus-like  salts, 
and  determining  it  quantitatively.  But  this  cause  of  difficulty  has  like- 
wise been  recently  obviated  by  XL  Rose's^  method  of  thoroughly  sepa- 
rating the  acids  from  their  bases  by  means  of  mercury  and  nitric  acid, 

When  we  consider  these  facts  in  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  ash, 
we  shall  readily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  (without,  however,  wishing  to 
animadvert  upon  those  analysts  who  have  engaged  in  laborious  examina- 
tions of  the  ash  of  animal  bodies),  that  most  of  these  analyses  should  be 
used  with  great  caution,  and  that  physiological  conclusions  should  not  be 
too  readily  drawn  from  them.  It  has,  unfortunately,  too  often  happened 
that  the  empirical  results  of  analyses  of  the  ash  have  been  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  physiological  processes  without  due  consideration, 
and  thus  the  importance  and  efficiency  of  the  mineral  salta  of  the  ani- 
mal body  have  been  extolled  before  we  had  any  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  substances  themselves  ;  and  the  most  rigorous  scepticism  in  reference 
to  medical  experiments  has  not  unfreqaently  been  associated  with  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  least  reliable  of  the  numerical  determinations  of  chemista. 

Since  we  have  made  a  practice  of  incorporating  the  methods  of  quali- 
tative and  quantitative  analysis  in  the  description  of  the  organic  substrata, 
it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  we  should  in  like  manner  enter  into 
a  special  consideration  of  the  different  methods  for  analyzing  the  ash ; 
but  however  important  this  subject  may  be,  both  in  itself  and  in  refe- 
rence to  physiology,  we  have,  nevertheless,  been  deterred  by  many 
reasons  from  adhering  to  this  rule  in  the  present  case.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  we  were  once  to  enter  thoroughly  within  the  domain  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  we  should  far  exceed  the  limits  assigned  to  this 
work^  more  especially  if  we  were  definitely  to  refer  to,  and  critically  to 
illustrate,  the  different  methods  for  the  analysis  of  the  ash  and  the 
determination  of  individual  constituents ;  nor  could  we  indicate  any  one 
method  aa  the  best,  since  different  objects  demand  different  methods* 

t  Bw.  duT  Ak.  d.  WisB.  «.  Berlin,  F«br.  1849,  8.  fi0^5S.  *Ibid.  8,  42-16. 
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We,  moreover^  entertain  the  frequently  expressed,  but  rarely  practised 
view,  that  the  study  of  physiological  as  well  as  of  organic  chemistry, 
generally,  shoidd  be  based  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  inorganic 
chemistry  in  all  it«  relations,  for  many  of  the  deficiencies  which  we  have 
found  occasion  to  notice  in  the  researches  of  zealous  physiological  and 
pathological  chemists,  are  referable  to  an  inadequate  knowledge  of 
inorganic  chemistry^  We  are,  therefore^  the  more  resolved  to  omit  all 
notice  of  the  analyses  of  mineral  subst^ncesj  again  referring  our  readers 
to  the  admirable  memoirs  which  have  appeared  in  recent  times  on  this 
subject^  and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Will  and  Frcsenius/  Mitscher- 
lich,*  Knop,*  Erdmann,*  Heintz/  Rose°  [and  Strecker." — G,  E.  D*] 

If  we  venture  to  adopt  a  physiological  classification  in  our  description 
of  the  mineral  substances  of  the  animal  body  (whichj  moreover,  can 
refer  only  to  their  physiological  function),  we  adopt  this  course  simply 
from  a  feeling  of  its  great  applicability,  and  not  because  we  consider 
ourselves  able  to  indicate  the  exact  place  occupied  in  this  system  by  each 
individual  mineral  substance;  for  the  remarks  we  have  already  made, 
must  sufficiently  indicate  the  uncertainty  and  deficiency  of  our  know- 
ledge on  this  subject.  We  therefore  attempt  to  divide  the  mineral 
substances  of  the  animal  body  in  reference  to  their  physiological  impor- 
tance, into : 

1,  Those  which  are  of  especial  use  in  the  animal  body  through  their 
physical  properties. 

2,  Those  which  are  adapted  by  their  chemical  properties  to  serve 
definite  objects  in  the  animal  economy :  and 

3,  Those  which  are  only  incidentally  conveyed  into  the  animal  body, 
exert  no  influence  on  any  special  procesSj  and  are,  therefore^  speedily 
eliminated  from  the  organism. 

FIRST  GLASS  OF  MINERAL  BODIES. 

Watbe, 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  the  uses  of  this  substance  in  the 
animal  organism ;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  two  simple  remarks 
that  water  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of  all  chemical  activity^  and, 
further,  that  the  functions,  or  rather  the  physical  properties  of  certain 
tissueSj  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water, 
wMch  is  merely  in  a  state  of  mechatiical  combination. 

Phosphatb  of  Ltme. 

This  18  the  most  important  of  all  the  mineral  substances  which,  by 
their  physical  properties,  are  of  service  in  the  animal  body.  The  use 
of  its  presence  in  the  bones,  where  it  gives  solidity  and  strength  to  the 

'  Ann*  d.  Cli.  u.  Pharm.  Bd*  fiO,  S,  368^96. 
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osseous  skeleton,  is  at  once  apparent.  Bonee,  deficient  in  this  salt,  are 
proportionally  deficient  in  firnmess :  thua  we  observe  that  softening  of 
the  bones  occurs  in  those  conditiotis  when  the  animal  organism  does  not 
receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphate  of  limcj  or  when  certain  physio- 
logical  processes  require  an  increased  consumption  of  this  salt,  as  in 
pregnancy,  and  during  the  dentition  of  children.  We  need  hardly 
remark  that  rachitis  frequentfyj  if  not  always,  occurs  Bimukanoously 
with  the  period  of  dentition^  that  the  consumption  of  phosphate  of  lime 
during  pregnancy  is  often  so  gi-eat  that  scarcely  any  traces  of  it  can  be 
found  in  the  urine,  and  that,  during  this  period  of  woman ^s  life  fractures 
unite  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  Bometimes  do  not  unite  at  all.  Cho8- 
sai^  was  able  to  induce  softening  of  the  bones  artificially  in  animals, 
when  he  restricted  them  to  food  containing  little  or  no  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  permanent  cartilages  only  ossify  in  old  age^  when  a  superabundance 
of  calcareous  salts  is  depOHited  in  them.  In  the  dense,  cortical  portion 
of  bones,  we  find  more  bone-earth  deposited  than  in  the  spongy  parts. 
The  teeth,  whose  utility  depends  entirely  on  their  hardness,  contain  a 
larger  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime  than  any  other  part  of  the 
animal  body ;  and  it  exists  in  still  greater  quantity  in  the  enamel  than 
in  the  dentine. 

We  haye  previously  had  occasion  to  remark  that  Beraielius,  even  to  a 
recent  time,  adhered  to  the  formula  SCaO.SPOs  for  the  phosphate  of 
lime  of  bone-earth,  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  investigations  of  W^ 
Heinta  under  Rose's  direction,  indicate  that  the  formula  for  the  coropo- 
sition  of  bone-earth  should  be  SCaO.POjj.  Berzelius^  has  in  part  given 
the  reason  for  his  formula.  It  is  not  always  8CaO*3POfi  which  is  pre- 
cipitated from  acid  solutions  containing  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  he 
formerly  assumed ;  but  when  there  is  an  excess  of  lime,  and  under  the 
prolonged  action  of  caustic  ammonia,  the  baste  salt  SCaO.PO^  is  precipi- 
tated. Since  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  for  the  most  part  separated  in 
this  way,  and  the  lime  which  is  precipitated  after  the  removal  of  the 
phosphate  is  calculated  as  if  it  were  a  carbonate,  without  any  direct 
determination  of  the  carbonic  acid,  there  must  be  some  uncertainty  in 
the  ordinary  analyses  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  the  bones,  in  part 
owing  to  the  not  very  accurate  determination  of  the  magnesia.  Ileintz 
has  found  that  this  is  the  composition  of  phosphate  of  lime  not  only  in 
normal  human  bones,  but  also  in  those  of  the  sheep  and  the  ox.  In 
this  point  of  view,  however,  the  investigation  of  diseased  bones  requires 
a  thorough  revision ;  moreover,  Von  Bibra's^  analyses  seem  to  show  that 
in  the  teeth,  the  ratio  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  the  lime  is  not  in  accor- 
dance with  either  of  the  above  formulae. 

In  healthy  human  hones  the  phosphate  of  lime  ranges  from  48  to 
59g;  ia  softening  of  the  bones  it  may  sink  to  30[J.  It  ia,  however^ 
singular  that  hfi  almost  all  diseases  of  the  bones,  whether  the  results  of 
osteoporosis,  osteomalacia,  or  osteopsathyrosis,  we  find  a  diminution  of 
the  phosphate  of  lime.  Even  in  censecutive  induration  (or  eburnoation), 
the  bones  often  do  not  regain  their  normal  quantity  of  phosphate  of  Hme, 

»Gm,  m^d.  1842,  p.  208. 
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Von  Bibra  has  very  fully  investigated  the  composition  of  the  different 
bones  of  the  same  individual,  and  has  made  the  beautiful  observation 
that  tho30  bones  which  are  the  most  exposed  to  mechanical  influences, 
contain  the  hirgest  amount  of  earthy  constituents.  The  action  of  this 
law  is  naanifestcd  even  in  different  families  of  the  same  cbifts  of  animals ; 
thus,  for  instance,  in  the  rasorea  or  scraping  birds,  the  femur  contains 
the  largest  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  grallatores  or  waders, 
the  tibia,  and  in  all  other  birds,  the  humerus. 

That  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  earths  generally  are  only 
mechanically  dep^it^ited  in  the  hones,  is  obvious  from  the  circumstance 
that  we  can  so  thoroughly  deprive  them  of  all  mineral  constituents  by 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  that  they  leave  scarcely  a  trace  of  ash. 

It  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  matter  of  discussion  whether  the  phos- 
phate of  lime  is,  or  is  not,  chiefly  deposited  in  the  hone-corpuscles  and 
the  canalieulw  ehaUeophorm.  I  am,  however,  now  convinced  that  the 
dark  color  of  these  parts  in  refracted  light,  and  their  white  color  in  re- 
flected lightj  essentially  depends  on  their  containing  air*  Any  one  may 
readily  convince  himself  that  this  is  the  case,  by  treating  one  thin  sec- 
tion  of  bone  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  remove  the  earths, 
and  another  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  so  as  to  remove  the  cartila- 
ginous substance,  and  comparing  the  two  under  the  microscope,  Frenchs* 
attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  eartha  were  uniformly  distributed 
t  throughout  the  hone  by  showing  that  osseous  laminsB  from  which  the 
cartilaginous  substance  had  been  removed  by  a  dilute  solution  of  potash^ 
deceived  a  uniform  yellow  tint  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
that  the  bone-corpuacles  were  not  distinguished  by  any  special  depth  of 
color. 

Phosphate  of  lime  also  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  the  animal 
body^  although  in  far  less  quantity  than  in  the  hones ;  indeed  there  ia 
no  animal  tissue,  in  whose  ash,  or  incineration,  we  do  not  find  phosphate 
of  lime. 

Licbig*  regards  the  insolubility  of  certain  tissues,  as  for  instance 
muscular  fibre  and  cellular  tissue,  as  partially  due  to  the  bone-earth 
which  they  contain.  In  the  transition  of  the  blood  into  these  tissues  its 
protein-compounds  part  with  the  soluble  phosphate  of  soda^  but  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  the  phospbate  of  lime.  It  is  thus,  that  Liebig  accounts 
for  the  special  power  which  hydrochloric  acid  possesses  of  dissolving 
these  substances  during  the  process  of  digestion. 

Well-dried  muscular  fibre  contains,  according  to  von  Bibra,  from  0-938 
tol-008S  of  bone-earth,  ^  ^  .     _ 

Phospbate  of  hme  is  found  in  solution  in  all  the  animal  fluids;  its 
presence  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  blood,  the  urine,  the  fluids  of 
serous  membranes,  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  milk,  and  seminal  fluids  but 
it  was  for  a  long  time  unknown  by  what  means  this  insoluble  body  was 
retained  in  solution  in  alkaline  and  neutral  fluids.  As  a  general  rule 
phosphate  of  lime  is  chemical ly  combined  with  the  protein-compounds 
and  similar  organic  matters,  and  is  retained  by  them  in  their  solutions 
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as  well  as  in  their  metamorphoses  into  the  tissues*  Moreover  it  has  been 
long  demoDstrated  hy  Berzeliua  and  Theiiard,  that  phoephate  of  lime  is 
to  a  certain  degree  soluble  in  iluitla  containing  much  carbonic  acid;  we 
know  from  analytical  chemistryj  that  it  is  not  altogether  insoluble  itt 
fluids  containing  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  recently  Liebig  has 
shown  that  a  little  phosphate  of  lime  is  taken  up  by  solutions  of  chlorido 
of  sodium.  The  solubility  of  honc-earth  in  animal  fluids  is  thus  suffi- 
ciently intelligible* 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  solvent  power  which  lactic  acid  exerts 
'  on  phosphate  of  lime.  In  opposition  to  the  experiments  of  Walter 
Crum^  I  win  only  remark  that  in  my  experiments  (taking  the  mean  of 
six)  68'55  parts  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime  were  dissolved  by  100  parts 
of  anhydrous  lactic  acid,  while  a  fluid  containing  100  parts  of  anhydrous 
acetic  acid  could  only  dissolve  17  "49  parts  of  the  same  salt. 

The  ash  of  the  protein-compounds  consists  for  the  most  part  of  phos* 
phate  of  lime;  Berzelius*  found  1^8g  in  the  albumen  from  the  serum  of 
ox-blood,  while  Mnlder  found  2*032  ^^d  Marchand  from  2'1  to  2*5^  in 
that  of  the  egg ;  in  soluble  albumen  precipitated  by  great  dilution  and 
neutralizatioDj  I  found  l*3g  of  phosphate  of  lime;  in  wcll-waahed  fibrin 
from  the  venous  blood  of  a  man,  I  found  only  0*6942 .  Caaein,  globulin, 
chondrin,  and  glutin  also  contain  phosphate  of  lime  as  an  integral  con- 
stituent. Casein,  according  to  Mulder,^  contains  6^  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which^  when  the  casein  is  coagulated,  is  precipitated  with  it,  even  when 
there  is  a  suffieient  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  fluid.  Chondrinj  accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  yields  on  incineration  4*09^  of  ash,  most  of  Txhich  is  pho! 
pbato  of  lime.  As  chemical  compounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  albu- 
men and  with  gelatin  have  been  prepared,  which  contain  much  greater 
quantities  of  the  salt  (in  albumen  even  one-third)  there  would  be  nothing 
absurd  in  the  supposition  that  a  portion  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  con- 
tained in  the  bones,  is  chemically  combined  with  the  cartilaginous  sub- 
etance,  even  though  it  may  be  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  constant  occurrence  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  histogenetie  sub- 
stances, and  especially  in  the  plastic  fluids,  as  well  as  its  deposition  in 
many  pathologically  degenerated  cells  of  the  animal  body,  obviously 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  this  substance  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues^  and  especially  in  the  formation 
and  in  the  subsequent  changes  of  animal  cells.  This  suliject  must,  how- 
ever,  be  more  fully  invcstigatedj  before  wc  can  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  it. 

In  connection  with  this  subject^  C.  Schmidt^  has,  however^  made  ft 
very  interesting  observation  regarding  the  folds  of  the  mantle  of  Unia 
and  AnQdonta.  They  consist  of  a  middle  layer  of  fibres  of  areolar  tissue^ 
which  on  its  inner  side  is  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium  and  towards 
the  shell  with  glandular  epithelium;  in  these  parts  he  found  about  15J 
of  phosphate  of  limCj  SJ  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  soluble  salts,  and 
82g  of  organic  matter, — the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  being  very 
extraordinary,  as  the  blood  of  these  animals  contains  only  0*034J  of  this 
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salt.  The  nmcusj  lying  between  the  shell  and  the  mantle  of  these 
animalsj  and  secreted  by  the  layer  of  glandular  cells  on  the  mantle  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  shell,  consists  of  a  strong  basic  albuminnte  of 
lime  containing  only  a  little  preformed  carbonate  of  lirae*  Schmidt  is 
of  opinion  that  the  function  of  this  glandular  epithelium,  which  resem- 
bles the  cells  of  the  liver,  is  to  secrete  from  the  blood  a  combination  of 
albumen  and  lime,  decomposable  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  or  of 
water,  for  the  formation  of  the  shell,  while  it  leaves  the  phosphate  of 
lime  for  those  organs  which  require  it  for  the  process  of  cell-formation 
(the  testicle  and  ovary). 

The  questions  now  arise,  how  do  such  masses  of  phosphate  of  lime 
find  their  way  into  the  animal  body  ?  Or  how  are  they  formed  in  it  ? 
That  carnivorous  animals  receive  a  more  than  sufficient  quantity  with 
their  food  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  observations*  Graminivorous 
animals  likewise  receive  in  their  food  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  earthy 
salt  J  for  in  the  regetable  kbgdom,  we  find  certain  nitrogenous  bodies, 
which,  like  the  protein-compounds  of  the  animal  organism,  always  con- 
tain some  phosphate  of  lime,  as  for  instance,  vegelablo  albumen,  legumin, 
and  gluten* 

Phosphate  of  lime,  is,  however,  also  formed  within  the  animal  organ- 
ism* If  the  experiments  of  von  Bibra,  showing  that  the  bones  of  young 
creatures  contain  relatively  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  those  of  older 
ones,  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  view  that  the  phosphate  of  lime  is 
formed  from  the  carbonate,  the  numerous  analyses  of  Valentin^  prove  that 
newly  formed  bones,  or  parts  of  bones,  always  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime  before  they  are  provided  with  their  proper  quantity 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  If  we  renew  the  different  substances  taking  part 
in  tbe  metamorphosis  of  the  animal  tissues,  it  appears,  as  a  necessary 
conclusion,  that  phosphate  of  lime  must  be  formed  from  its  proximate 
constituents.  We  know  that  several  animal  substances  contain  phos- 
phorus in  an  unoxidized  state,  and  that  they  are  not  removed  from  the 
organism  till  they  are  perfectly  decomposed,  that  is  to  say,  till  they  are 
partially  oxidized ;  in  this  process  tbe  phosphorus  must  be  converted  into 
phosphoric  acid.  We  further  know  that  very  many  animal  substances 
also  contain  sulphur,  and  in  their  decomposition  in  the  animal  body  form 
Bot  only  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  uric,  hipporic,  and  other  acids,  which 
must  partially  decompose  the  alkaline  phosphates  that  find  their  way  into 
the  body  from  without,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  seeds  of  the  cereals  and 
leguminous  plants,  so  that  the  liberated  phosphoric  acid  must  combine 
with  the  lime  which  enters  the  animal  body  with  the  vegetable  food  or 
irith  the  water  used  as  drink.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  almost  directly 
obeerving  the  process  of  the  new  formation  of  phosphate  of  lime  from  its 
proximate  constituents  in  the  development  of  the  chick  within  the  egg ; 
lor  the  observations  of  Prout  and  Lassaigne  show  that  during  incuba- 
tion, such  a  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  transferred  from  the  shell 
of  the  egg  to  the  yolk,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
with  the  growth  of  the  chick  during  incubation,  is  not  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for* 

Valentin's  opinion  is  baaed  on  the  following  observations : — In  the 
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carious  tibia  of  ji  man,  aged  38  years,  he  found  44*12i5  of  ash  contain- 
ing 77*932  of  phosphate,  and  15^04?  of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  tibia 
of  a  healthy  man  of  the  same  age  yielded  Cl'98g  of  ash,  in  which  wore 
contained  84g  of  phosphate,and  12'Sl  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Hence,  in  this 
case  the  amount  of  ash  was  diminished  almost  solely  at  the  expense  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime.  In  the  callus^  as  well  as  in  the  exostosis  of  a  horse, 
he  found  the  carbonate  of  lime  increased  in  relation  to  the  phosphate, 
and  hence  concluded,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  imperfectly  formed  bones 
always  contain  more  carbonate  of  lime  than  normal  bones.  Lassaigne's 
experiments^  accord  with  those  of  Valentin*  In  the  osteophyte  occur- 
ring on  the  inner  layer  of  the  skull  during  pregnane}^  there  is  also  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  was  observed  by  Klihn  ;  I  found  52'46g  of  organic 
matter,  30'G91{  of  phosphate  of  lime,  I'OUjJ  of  phosphates  of  magnesia 
and  iron,  0"98g  of  soluble  salts,  and  14^78ij  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  one 
of  these  osteophytes. 

Prout'  was  the  first  who  observed  that  dnring  the  incubation  of  the 
egg  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  its  contents  remains  constant,  but 
that  the  quantity  of  lime  undergoes  a  considerable  augmentation;  he 
was  almost  Inclined  from  this  observation  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
formation  of  lime  from  other  materials,  since  he  did  not  regard  it  as 
probable  that  the  non -vascular  memhrana  putaminu  could  transfer 
lime  from  the  shell  to  the  embryo.  But  if  we  take  into  consideration 
that  during  incubation  the  shell  experiences  a  loss  both  in  weight  and 
firmness,  and  that  a  part  of  this  me^nbrana  putaminw  becomes  dried, 
and  consequently  impermeable,  while,  however,  the  greater  part  is  in 
contact  with  the  contents  and  thus  remains  moist,  it  is  very  easy  to  pei"- 
ceive  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  lime  within  the  egg  arises  from 
ita  most  proximate  source,  namely,  from  the  shell  itself-  The  phos* 
phorus  exists  chiefly  in  the  yolk,  where  it  occurs  as  glycero-phosphoric 
acid,  which  during  incubation  is  gradually  decomposed,  bo  that  the 
liberated  phosphoric  acid  unites  with  lime  which  passes  over  by  endos- 
mosis  from  the  shell  into  tho  egg  to  form  this  salt.  There  is,  however^ 
go  much  phosphorus  contained  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  that  on  incinera- 
tion it  forms  acid  phosphates,  or  rather  metaphosphates  (NaO.KO*POJ, 
with  the  bases  which  it  there  encounters. 


Carbonate  of  Lime. 


This  salt  is  principally  found  in  the  skeletons  of  invertebrate  animals; 
but  it  always  occurs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  greater  or  smaller 
quantities,  in  the  bones  of  the  vertehrata.  Its  uses  in  the  animal 
organism  are  the  same  as  those  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  found  in  animal 
substances  h  very  often  no  educt,  but  the  product  of  the  incineration  to 
which  wo  have  submitted  the  substance  in  the  course  of  the  chemical 
analysis  j  it  not  unfrequently,  however,  occurs  in  the  bones  of  the  verte- 
brate animals  as  true  carbonate  of  lime,  and  in  the  lower  classes  of  this 


I  Jonrn.  de  Ghim.  M^d.  T.  4,  p, 
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great  divifiion  we  find  it  depoaiteil  in  Tarious  places  in  microscopic  crys- 
tals. Carbonate  of  lime  in  considerable  quantity  is  found  in.tlic  nrine 
of  graminivorous  animals,  in  the  galiva  of  the  horsOj  and  tn  many  animal 
concretions. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  instituted,  especially  by  Lassalgne, 
Fernandes  de  Barros/  Valentin,*  and  von  Eibra,^  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
tain in  g  the  ratio  in  which  the  carbonate  of  lime  stands  to  the  phosphate 
in  thd  bones  of  different  men  and  animala.  According  to  my  own  in- 
vcstigations,  this  ratio  in  a  new-born  child  — 1 :  S'S,  in  an  adult  male^= 
1 ;  5*9,  and  in  a  man  aged  63  years  =  1 :  8*1 ;  accordbg  to  Valentin  it 
^1 ;  8-3  (on  an  average)  in  caries,  and^l :  5"54  in  callus,  or  1 :  5*3 
according  to  Lassaigne  ;  in  an  exostosis  it  =  1  :  52  according  to  Valentin, 
and  1 ;  1*214  according  to  Lassaigne  ;  according  to  Barros  it  ^  1 :  8*8 
in  the  lion,  1 :  445  in  the  aheep,  1 :  8*4  in  the  hen,  1 ;  3*9  in  the  frog, 
and  1 :  1*7  in  a  fish*  According  to  Lassaigne  this  ratio  — 1:3*6  in 
the  teeth  of  a  new-horn  child,  1 ;  5*3  in  those  of  a  child  aged  six  years, 
1 :  6  in  those  of  an  adult,  and  1 :  6*t)  in  those  of  a  man  aged  81  years. 

Von  Bibra,  in  his  numerous  analyses  of  hone,  has  arrived  at  opposite 
resnlt^^,  since  he  found  that  the  bones  of  young  creatures  for  the  most 
part  contained  less  carbonate  of  Ume  than  tho^e  of  older  ones*  As  we 
moBt  refer  for  fuller  information  to  von  Bibra's  work,  we  shall  here  only 
give  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  he  found  in  the  femur  in 
different  classes  of  animals  ;  in  the  order  gUres^  it  amounts  to  9*48  [j,  in 
the  ruminantia  to  9'B6jj,  in  the  paelu/dermata  to  10*15|j,  in  the  cetaeea 
(the  dolphin}  to  9'99g,  in  the  pifinipedia  (the  seal)  to  7*23^,  in  the /(licit- 
lata  to  6*26%  in  the  poUicaia  to  9*18g,  and  in  men  to  8*5y]J. 

The  urine  of  graminivorous  animals  often  contains  so  large  a  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime  as  to  cause  a  deposit  very  soon  after  its  emission. 
My  investigations  tend  to  sliow  that  in  the  urine  of  the  borse  carbonate 
of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime  very  frequently  replace  one  another  ;  I 
have  usually  found  that  urine  rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  much 
carbonate  of  lime  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
and  often  has  only  a  very  slight  reaction  on  turmeric  paper,  while  clear 
urine  is  usually  rich  in  alkaline  carbonates*  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
urinary  calculi  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  are  of  very  common  occur- 
rence in  herbivorous  animals. 

Carbonate  of  lime  sometimes  also  occurs  in  human  urine  with  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  and  indeed  sometimes,  although  very  rarely,  we  meet 
with  human  urinary  calculi,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  carbonate  of 
lime-  Proust*  was  the  first  who  made  this  observation  ;  but  similar 
Oflleuli  have  been  since  found  hy  Cooper,  Prout,*  Smith,  Gobel,^  and 
FromherzJ 

In  animal  concretions,  we  sometimes  find  considerable  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime  deposited  with  the  phosphate.  Thus,  Gciger^  found 
21*7  of  carbonate  and  46*7  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  nasal  concretion  ;  I 


*  Joura.  dft  Chim.  m^d.  T.  4,  p.  289, 
»  Op.  eit. 

*  Thomtson's  AQtmlH  of  Philos.  toI.  15,  p.  436. 
«  Trommsdorfs  n.  Journ.  Ud.  9,  S.  198. 

*  Mag.  f.  Fliarm.  Bd.  21,  S-  247, 
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found  24'38  of  carbonate  andG9*78  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  phlcholith, 
and  Schlossberger*  8"3  of  carbonate  and  50-4  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  a 
similar  concretion;  Walcbncr'  found  23g  of  carbonate  and  50g  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  in  a  concretion  from  the  heart  of  a  man  with  hydrothorax, 
and  John^  found  66'7ij  of  carbonate  and  25  g  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  a 
concretion  taken  from  a  8tag*s  heart.  Some  atony  concretionSj  from  the 
peritoneum  of  a  man  were  found  by  Bley*  to  contain  34 jj  of  carbonate 
and  only  19*82g  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  Lassaigne*  found  83'36!j  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  a  salivary  concretion  from  a  horae*  I  need  hardljr 
advert  to  tbo  frequency  with  which  we  meet  with  tolerably  large  quanti- 
ties of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  microscopico-cheroical  investigation  of 
indurated  or  ossified  tumors,  as  for  instance^  chalky  tubercle* 

Carbonate  of  lime  in  the  crystalline  state  is  very  rarely  found  in  the 
human  organism;  the  only  place  where  it  constantly  occurs  in  the 
normal  state  is  the  utriculug  of  the  membranous  vestibule'*  of  the  inner 
ear,  on  whose  outer  and  upper  walls  it  is  deposited  in  minute  crystals 
amongst  organic  matter.  These  crystals  are  nsnaUy  so  very  minute, 
that  distinct  molecular  motion  may  be  observed  amongst  the  smallest  of 
them.  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  never  a  pure  rhombohcdron,  but 
always  a  prism  derivable  from  the  rhombobcdron  of  calc-spar,  most  fre* 
quently  resembling  the  so-called  Kan&nendrusen  of  calc-spar  f  that  is 
to  sayj  they  are  six-aided  with  3-planed  acuminations.  Krieger'  has 
also  seen  twin  crystals  of  the  scaleno-octahedral  form.  Crystals  of  thia 
nature  occur  much  more  fi*eqnently  and  abundantly  in  the  lower  animals, 
both  in  the  organs  of  hearing  and  in  other  parts ;  perhaps  the  best  known 
and  most  striking  case  of  the  occurrence  of  such  crystals  is  In  the  uicm- 
hrane  of  the  brain  of  the  batraehiaj  and  in  the  white,  silvery  saccules  at 
the  intervertebral  foramina  through  which  the  spinal  nerves  emerge.  In 
morbid  formations  in  the  human  organism,  we  not  unfreqnently  meet 
with  crystalline  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  however  usually  ap- 
pears rather  in  irregular  crystalline  masses,  such  as  are  described  by 
Vogel/  than  as  periectly  formed  crystals. 

There  are  obviously  two  ways  in  which  we  may  account  for  the  pre- 
sence of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  animal  organism.  It  is  well  known 
that  spring  water  holding  carbonic  acid  in  solution,  usually  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this  might  sufficiently 
explain  the  presence  of  this  salt,  even  if  it  were  not  in  a  great  measure 
formed  within  the  organism  from  other  salts  of  lime,  which  find  their 
way  there  in  abundant  quantity  with  the  vegetable  articles  of  food  ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  is  often  so  rich  in  car* 
bonate  of  lime- 

«  Aun.  d,  Ch.  u,  rharra.  Bd.  0^,  3.  254. 

s  Mag.  f.  Pharm.  Bd.  19.  S.  152.  «  Chera.  Schriften.  Bd.  5,  8,  155, 

*  Arch.  d.  Phiirm.  Dd.  20,  S.  212.  Mourn-  aoChim.  Mdd.  1845,  p.  523. 
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The  Bolubility  of  this  salt  in  the  animal  fluids,  might,  at  first  siglitf 
aeem  to  be  less  easily  understood  than  its  origin*  The  free  carbonic  acid 
wfaichf  it  is  almost  certain,  maj  be  detected  in  all  the  animal  fluids, 
doubtless  acts  ^  a  solvent  for  the  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  I  may  remind 
any  who  may  not  be  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  that  the  old  experi- 
ments of  Guiton  Morveau,  show  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  also  slightly 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  salts,  as  for  instance,  chloride  of 
potassium.  Moreover^  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  several  animal 
substances  which,  like  sugar,  exert  solvent  action  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

Phosphate  op  Magnesia* 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  always  occurs  in  such  small  quantity  that  we 
feel  scarcely  justified  in  ascribing  to  it  simply  a  mechanical  use  in  the 
animal  body,  and  in  arranging  it  in  this  class  of  the  mineral  substances ; 
it  ifi,  however,  so  constantly  associated  with  the  corresponding  lime*salt 
that  we  feel  compelled  to  notice  it  in  this  place.  Like  the  phosphate  of 
lime^  it  is  in  the  osseous  system  that  it  is  chiefly  deposited. 

The  bones  of  carnivorous  animals  and  of  man  contain  very  little  phos- 
phate of  magnesia ;  those  of  herbivorouB  animals  rather  a  larger 
quantity.  Berzelius  found  l'16g  in  a  piece  of  human  bone,  and  2'05g 
in  the  bones  of  an  ox ;  Valentin  found  1*943^  in  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
ribs  of  a  horse ;  Berzelius  l'5g  in  the  enamel  of  a  human  tooth,  and  Sjj 
in  that  of  the  tooth  of  an  ox ;  in  human  dentine  he  found  IR,  and  in  that 
of  the  ox  2^07 g.  The  numerous  analyses  of  von  Bibra  afl"ord  a  general 
confirmation  of  these  facts  ;  he  observed,  moreover,  that  the  teeth  of  the 
pachydermaia  were  cBpecially  rich  in  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Various 
physiological  relations  {age,  &c.),  as  well  as  morbid  conditions,  augment 
and  diminish  the  quantity  of  this  salt,  which  seems,  however,  to  vary  in 
a  direct  ratio  with  the  phosphate  of  lime.  We  shall  return  to  this  sub- 
ject  in  our  remarks  on  ^'  The  Bones." 

That  a  little  phosphate  of  magnesia  occurs  in  all  the  animal  fluids  and 
tissues  is  demonstrated  by  the  analyses  of  the  ash.  The  presence  of 
this  salt  is  very  strikingly  shown  by  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
tissueB  of  a  dead  body  in  which  putrefaction  has  actively  commenced : 
we  observe  that  it  is  everywhere  studded  with  the  well-known  crystals 
of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  sometimes  accumulates  in  large  quantities  in 
certain  concretions ;  thus  Brugnatelli'  found  a  concretion  in  a  human 
ovary  consisting  almost  entirely  of  this  earthy  salt,  and  a  similar  one  in 
the  uterus,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  thin  cruet  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
A  phlebolith,  examined  by  Schlosisberger*  contained  58-78  of  salts  of 
lime,  13*78  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  20'4i5  of  organic  matters. 

The  Qtigin  of  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  sufficiently  obvious;  for 
this  salt  occurs  in  all  parts  of  plants,  and  particularly  in  the  common 
varieties  of  grain  that  are  used  for  food.  From  the  ratio  in  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  stands  to  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  bones  and  other  parts,  we  may  conclude  that  the  animal 

t  Bnign.  Giorn.  T.  12,  p.  164.  *  Ann.  d.  Ch,  a.  Pham.  Bd.  69,  8.  254, 
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economy  requires  fur  less  of  this  salt  than  of  the  correBponding  lime- 
Bait;  and  this  m  especially  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  difierent  aoi- 
mak  it  is  found  that  the  inteatinal  canal  iihsorbs  all  the  phosphate  of 
limej  but  only  very  little  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  for  th^  excrements  of 
the  eamimra,  as  well  as  of  the  herbivara^  contain  an  excess  of  tbe 
latter  salt. 

From  these  facte,  Berzelius^  long  ago  drew  the  concluBion  that  the 
absorbents  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  leas  tendency  to  take  up  pho^ 
phate  of  magnesia  than  phosphate  of  lime,  but  that  rather  m*irc  is 
always  absorbed  by  the  hcrbtvora  than  by  the  carnimra ;  this  latter 
fact,  howeverj  probably  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  food  of 
the  former  contains  far  more  magnesia  than  that  of  the  latter  class  of 
animals*  We  should,  however,  be  too  strictly  interpreting  the  meaning 
of  Berjielius  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  he  considered  the  absorbents  to 
possess  any  special  power  of  selecting  and  taking  up  certain  substances 
and  rejecting  others.  The  phenomenon  in  its  whole  extent  is  probably 
a  mechanical  one ;  the  great  tendency  of  the  salts  of  magnesia  to  form 
crystals  with  the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  may  probably  in  some  measure 
impede  their  free  solution  and  resorption, 

Berzelius  found  12*9  g  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  and  25*8g  of  pho&* 
phate  of  lime  in  the  ash  of  the  excrements^  after  the  use  of  coarse  bread 
and  a  little  animal  food*  Fleitmann^  found  that,  after  the  use,  for  some 
days,  of  a  diet  conaisting  of  more  animal  than  vegetable  food,  the  excre- 
ments yielded  an  ash  containing  10-673  of  magnesia* 

The  common  intestinal  concretions  of  horses  consist  almost  entirely  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  with  fragments  of  straw,  &c, ;  in 
a  concretion  of  this  sort,  Simon^  found  81  g  of  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
but  no  salt  of  lime* 

Physicians  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  ammonia,  which  are  very  strikingly  seen  in  typhous  stools. 
Although  these  crystals  are  often  enough  to  be  found  in  the  fi^ces  in 
other  diseases,  it  must  he  granted  that  their  occun-encc  is  by  far  the 
most  frequently  to  be  noticed  in  abdominal  typhus ;  indeed,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  ulcerated  patches  of  the  intestine  are  usually  thickly 
studded  with  minute  crystals  of  this  nature. 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  is  always  found  in  the  urine  of  man  and  of 
carnivorous  animals,  and  its  presence  is  rendered  very  perceptible  when 
the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  by  the  readiness  with  w^bich  it  crystallines 
in  combination  with  ammonia.  As  wc  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  the 
second  volume,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  the  present  place,  that  these 
crystals  are  always  formed  in  noi-mal  urine  when  alkaline  fermentation 
commences.  In  serious  lesions  of  the  bladder  or  the  spinal  cord,  we 
often  find  whole  sediments  conaisting  of  these  crystals.  These  deposits 
are,  for  the  most  part>  either  devoid  of  color^  or  of  a  dirty  white  tint- 
In  a  specimen  of  diabetic  urine,  I  once  found  a  glistening  white  sedi- 
ment, consisting  entirely  of  these  crystals,  and  not  containing  a  trace  of 
lime.  Urinary  calculi,  consisting  of  pure  phosphate  of  magnesia,  are 
very  rare,  although  more  common  than  the  fusible  calculi,  which  are 
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composed  of  a  mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  with  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia. 

Fluokide  of  Calcium. 


regarded 


aa 


It  is  only  in  very  minute  quantities  that  this  body  occui^s  in  the  animal 
organism  ■  it  is,  however,  so  integral  a  part  of  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  to  its  presence  (at  least  in  part)  the  polish 
and  the  extra ardinjiry  hardness  of  that  substance.  The  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  fluoride  of  calcium  has  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty in  the  bones  of  almost  all  animals,  More  fluoride  of  calcium  has 
been  found  in  the  skeletons  of  fossil  animals  than  in  those  of  our  own 
time ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  human  bones  found  at  Pompeiij 
containj  according  to  Liebig,*  more  fluoride  of  calcium  than  recent 
human  bones. 

Berzelius^  found  2-1  g  of  fluoride  of  calcium  in  the  dentine  and  3-2 J 
in  the  enamel  of  a  man's  tooth,  while  the  dentine  and  the  enamel  of  that 
of  an  ox  contained  respectively  5'69g  and  4g  of  this  constituent,  Mar- 
chand^  found  Ig  in  the  femur  of  a  man  aged  SO  years,  and  Heintz/  2"05g, 

Both  Middleton*  and  von  Bibra*^  have  very  carefully  analyzed  the 
hones  of  various  classes  of  animals,  and  have  recognized  the  presence  of 
fluoride  of  calcium  not  only  in  the  bones  of  the  mammalia,  but  also  in 
those  of  birdrf,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and  even  in  the  shells  of  the  mollusea, 
Middleton's  assertion  that  the  bones  of  a  6i  months*  foetus  contains  as 
much  fluoride  of  calcium  a^  those  of  an  adult,  mu«t  be 
doubtful,  till  confirmed  by  further  experiments. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  was  first  discovered  in  fossil  ivory  by  Moricbini;^ 
it  has  since  been  found  in  all  fossil  bones  by  Proust,*  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelinj^  Cbevreul,*^  Brandes,*^  Bcrgemann,^^  JIarchaud,  von  Bibra, 
Middleton,  and  others*  Lassaigne"  found  as  much  as  15g  in  the  teeth 
of  an  Anoplotherium,  and  I^*  found  168  ^^  ^1^^  outer  portion  of  one  of 
the  ribs  of  the  Hydrarchos. 

[The  presence  of  fluorine  in  blood  and  milk  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  George  WilsonJ^ — g<  e.  d.] 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  fluoride  of  calcium  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  small  quantities  found  in  the  animal  body  may  be  easily  con- 
veyed into  the  system  with  the  food ;  we  need  only  remember  that  many 
mineral  waters  contain  traces  of  fluorides,  and  that  plants  take  up  a 
little  fluoride  of  calcium  from  micaceous  soils. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  was  detected  by  Berzelius  in  the  Carlsbad  water, 
and  has  been  found  in  other  mineral  waters ;  moreover,  artificially  pre- 
pared fluoride  of  calcium  is  by  no  means  perfectly  insoluble  in  distilled 

'  Orgiin   Cli.  auf  Agriculttir  u,  PJijraiol.  aTigew<;ndet,  1840,  S.  14D. 

»  Alt,  Gehlen's  Journ.  Bd.  Z,  S.  1.  »  Joutn.  f.  pr.  Ck  Bd.  27,  S.  83. 

*  Ber.  d.  Ak.  d.  Wisa,  %.  Berlin.  Febr.  1819,  S.  5L 

«  Philo*!.  M*ig.  T,  25,  p.  14.  a  Op.  cit 

^  A.  Gehl.  J  Bd,  3,  S.  625 ;  K  Gehl.  J,  Bd.  2.  S.  177.    &  N.  Gehl.  J.  Bd.  2,  8.  187- 

•  Ann.  ±  Cbim.  T.  67,  p,  37.  »  Ibid.  p.  45. 

»*  Schwtigg.  Journ,  Bd.  82,  8.  605,  »»  Ibid.  Bd.  52,  S.  146. 

**  JourD.  de  Pbnrni.  T.  7,  p.  1.  »  Osrus,  fiber  den  nydratcboa*  Dreed.  18i6. 

•^  tdin.  New  PbiL  Jnurn.  Oct  1850. 
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water,     [According  to  Wilson  16  fluid  ounceSj  or  7000  grains  of  water 
at  60^  F.,  dissolve  0'26  of  a  grain  of  fluor  spar. — o,  E.  B,] 

Whether  the  large  quantities  of  fluoride  of  caldum  which  have  bctMi 
found  in  fossil  bones  are  solelj  due  to  infiltration  from  without,  must 
remain  for  the  present  undecided. 


Silica. 

As  the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrate  animals  chiefly  owea  its  hardness  to 
the  phosphate  of  lime  which  it  contains,  and  the  shell  of  the  invertebrate 
animals  to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  so  the  shields  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
animals  are  rendered  hard  and  firm  by  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
silica.  This  substance  is  so  thickly  deposited  in  these  organs  that  nei- 
ther decomposition  nor  incineration  can  destroy  their  form ;  hence  it  is 
that  deposits  of  fossil  infusoria  are  so  often  discovered* 

Silica  for  the  most  part  occurs  only  as  an  incidental  constituent  of  the 
juices  and  tissues  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals  ;  Gorup-Bcsanez'  haSj 
however,  shown  by  numerous  experiments  that  this  body  forms  an  in- 
tegral constituent  of  feathen  and  of  liair. 

Small  quantities  of  silica  have  also  been  found  in  the  blood,  in  the 
white  of  ^gg^  in  the  bile,  in  urine,  and  in  the  solid  excrements,  and 
occasionally  in  certain  morbid  concretions. 

The  Bamllarm  are  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  infusoria  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  silica  which  they  contain ;  their  shields  equally 
resist  the  action  of  fire  and  of  acids*  Wc  are  indebted  to  Ehrenberg^ 
for  onr  first  accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
fossil  infusoria  in  flint,  mountain  meal,  &c. 

Hennebergj^  as  well  as  Gorup-Besanez,  has  determined  the  quantity 
of  silica  in  feathers  \  the  latter,  however,  has  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject in  all  its  bearings,  and  extends  his  inquiry  to  the  determination  of 
the  influences  exercised  by  species,  age,  food,  and  other  circumstances, 
on  the  deposition  of  silica  in  the  feathers. 

Gorup  generally  found  from  O'll  to  2-47  g  of  silica  in  the  feathers  of 
difi'erent  birds,  and  from  6*9  to  65*0g  of  silica  in  the  aslf:  The  last- 
named  quantity,  which  was  the  largest  he  ever  found,  occurred  in  the 
feathers  of  Perdix  cinerea,  but  the  feathers  of  Strix  fiammeaj  Gailus 
domeatmiSf  and  Corvus  frugtleguM^  yielded  ashes  very  rich  in  silica. 
The  feathers  of  granivorous  binb  contained  from  1-69  to  3*7  Ig  of  silica 
(and  their  ash  yielded  from  25'5  to  50§) ;  the  feathers  of  birds  living  on 
fish  and  aquatic  plants  contamed  on  an  average  0*23 }j,  and  their  ash 
10*5g  of  silica ;  those  of  birds  living  on  flesh  and  insects  yielded,  as  a 
mean,  0"64g,  and  their  ash  21% ;  and  those  of  birds  living  on  insects  and 
berries  0*75^,  and  their  ash  27  g*  Gorup  usually  found  about  twice  as 
much  silica  in  the  feathers  of  old  animals  as  in  those  of  the  young  of 
the  same  species. 

In  newly  grown  or  J^oung  feathers,  only  traces  of  silica  were  often  to 
be  found,     In  the  pinions  of  the  first  order  there  was  twice  as  much 

"  Add.  d.  Ch.  ii.  Pham,  Bd.  6fl,  S.  S2U842. 
*  Die  InfiMionatliiercIieii  a.  s.  w,  8.  143-169, 
»  Ann.  d  Ch.  u.  Pliarm.  Bd.  6J,  8.  255-^1, 
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to  0-19g,  in  the  ash  of  ox-hloodj  and  in  hens'  blood  Henne- 


rilica,  as  in  the  tail-feathers  of  the  second  order;  and  in  the  tail  and 
breast-feathers  there  Tras  little  more  than  in  the  pinions  of  the  second 
order* 

Berzelius  found  no  silica  in  the  bones  or  teeth  of  man  ;  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin*  have,  however,  found  it  in  the  bones  of  children,  and  Mar- 
chand*  in  those  of  Squalid  cornulmts  ;  it  has  also  frequently  been  fonnd 
in  fossil  bonc3< 

Silica  has  been  fbimd  hy  ChevreuP  in  sheep's  woolj  and  by  Vauquelin/ 
and  more  recently  by  Laer/  in  the  human  hair*  Gornp  has  entered 
very  fully  into  this  part  of  the  inquiry  regarding  the  occurrence  of 
silica.  In  brown  human  hair  he  found  0*22  g  of  silicaj  the  ash  yielding 
13"89g,  while  in  the  hair  and  wool  of  varioua  animaU  he  found  some- 
times  rather  morcj  and  sometimes  rather  less  of  this  substance*  The 
quantity  of  silica  in  the  hair  appears  to  be  altogether  independent  of 
the  nature  of  the  food. 

As  silica  occurs  so  constantly  in  the  animal  organism,  it  might  natu* 
rally  be  expected  that  we  should  find  it  in  the  bloody  and  especially  in 
that  of  birda^  Millon*  found  it  in  human  blood ;  Weber'  found  that  it 
amounted 
berg«  found  0*96o 

Poleck**  found  7*05g,  in  the  ash  of  the  white  of  egg  ;  silica  has  also 
been  found  in  the  hiU^  urine,  and  solid  exerement»*  Weidenbusch^^  found 
0*368  in  the  ash  of  ox-bile ;  Pleisch^*  and  Bley"  detected  it  in  gall-stones, 
and  Mitscherlich"  found  a  trace  of  it  in  the  saliva.  Beraelius"  was  the 
first  who  discovered  traces  of  it  in  human  urine ;  Fleitmann"  has  since 
found  it  in  the  ash  of  the  urine,  and  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,^**  as  well 
as  De  Koninck  and  Wurzer,"  in  urinary  calculi.  It  need  cause  no 
wonder  that  silica  is  often  found  in  the  contents  of  the  instestines,  as  it 
is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

That  the  quantity  of  sUica  occurring  in  the  animal  organism  essen- 
tially depends  on  the  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  silica  in  the  food,  and 
consequently,  that  the  origin  of  this  body  must  be  principally  referred 
to  vegel4ible  food  and  siliceous  water  (and  further,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  birdsj  to  the  sand  which  they  swallow),  is  rendered  sufficiently  evident 
from  the  experiments  of  Gorup*Besanez,  if,  indeed,  any  demonstration 
of  the  fact  were  required. 

Plants  contain  far  more  silica  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  in  the 
Equiietacew^  for  instance,  the  ash  often  contains  97  jj*  The  best  method 
of  exiiibiting  its  presence  in  the  seeds  of  the  grasses,  is  by  moistening 
them  with  a  little  nitric  acid  before  incinerating  them ;  in  this  manner, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  we  may,  accordbg  to  Schnltz,  recog- 


»  Ann,  de  Chim.  T*  1%  p.  282. 

*  Compt-  rend.  T.  10,  p.  632. 

*  Ann.  tl.  Ch.  n.  Phiirra,  Bd.  44,  S.  172. 

^  Jonrn.  de  Ph&rni.  3  S^r.  T.  13,  pp,  86-88. 
'  Fogg,  Ann.  Bd.  70,  S,  387. 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  Bd.  76,  S.  360. 
11  Kaatn.  Arch.  Ed.  8,  S,  300. 
"  Pogg,  Ann.  Bd.  26,  S,  820. 
•*  Pogg.  Atm,  Bd.  76.  S.  368. 
'"'  Scbweig,  Jonm.  Bd.  36,  S.  821, 
VuU  K  25 


"  Lehrb.  d.  phys.  Ch.  S.  ftT. 
*  Ann.  de  Chim,  T.  68,  p.  41, 


8  Op,  oit. 

«  Ibid.  S.  360. 

•»  Jonni.  r.  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  1,  S.  115. 

"  Lehrb.  d,  Chem.  Bd,  9,  3.  433. 

>*  Sjat.  dea.  Connoiia.  Ciiim.  T.  10. 
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nize  the  presence  of  this  substance,  not  only  in  the  husks,  but  also  in 
the  ovaries  of  many  of  the  monocotyledons.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that 
we  must  receive  silica  into  the  system  with  the  bread ;  we  can  thus 
readily  understand  how  it  was  that,  after  the  use  of  rye-bread,  Berzelius^ 
found  1-016^  in  the  solid  excrements,  and  why  it  is  that  the  dung  of  the 
herbivara  (whose  food  consists  of  those  parts  of  plants  which  are  richest 
in  silica),  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  this  substance.  In  the  dung 
of  the  cow,  Zierl'  found  4*4g,  in  that  of  the  sheep,  6*0g,  and  in  that  of 
the  horse,  4*6  J.  Hence,  large  quantities  of  silica  are  often  found  in  the 
intestinal  concretions  of  herbivorous  animals. 


SECOND  GLASS  OF  MINERAL  BODIES. 

Hydrochloric  Acid. 

As  we  are  convinced  by  the  reasons  ^ven  in  p.  93,  that  lactic  acid  is 
the  essential  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  we  need  devote  no  special 
consideration  to  this  acid.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  our  readers,  that, 
according  to  our  experiments,^  lactic  acid  can  be  replaced  by  no  other 
acid,  except  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

Brugnatelli^  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the  existence  of  this  acid 
in  the  gastric  juice  of  birds,  when  he  found  that  pieces  of  agate  and 
rock-crystal,  which  he  introduced  by  means  of  tubes  into  the  stomachs 
of  common  fowls  and  turkeys,  were  distinctly  corroded,  and  had  lost 
from  12  to  14  grains  in  weight,  on  their  removal  after  ten  days ;  and 
Treviranus*  also  believed  that,  when  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal 
of  fowls  were  digested  in  porcelain  vessels,  the  glazing  was  attacked. 

In  reference  to  the  small  quantities  of  this  acid  which  might  possibly 
occur  in  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices  of  these  animals,  it  is  certainly 
difficult  to  demonstrate  its  absence  in  an  unquestionable  manner  ;  but  as 
theoretical  reasons  as  well  as  direct  experiments  are  opposed  to  Brugna- 
telli's  view,  we  may,  at  all  events,  with  great  probability,  assume  the 
non-occurrence  of  this  acid.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,^  digested  the 
gastric  juice  of  a  duck  for  24  hours  in  a  platinum  crucible,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  having  a  coating  of  wax  through  which  a 
few  lines  were  drawn ;  they  could,  however,  detect  no  corrosion  on  the 
glass.  I  placed  the  chyle  of  a  duck  which  had  just  been  killed,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  treated  the  mass  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  and 
covered  the  crucible  with  a  watch-glass  coated  with  wax,  except  at  the 
centre  (the  inferior  convex  part),  where  its  surface  was  bare  and  exposed; 
at  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  I  could  not  find  the  slightest  cor- 
rosion on  the  watch-glass.     Further,  I  saturated  with  potash  the  fluid 

>  Lehrb.  d.  Chem.  Bd.  9,  S.  846.  >  Kastn.  Aroh.  Bd.  2,  S.  476. 

*  Ber.  d.  k.  Sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  i.  Leipzig.  1849. 

*  Creirs  Ann.  1787.  Bd.  1,  S.  280. 

*  Biologie  Bd.  4,  S.  862.  *  Verdannng.  Bd.  2,  S.  189. 
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attained  bj  washing  the  contents  of  the  crop  and  stomach  of  two 
turkeys  with  water,  evaporated  it  to  dryness  and  burned  the  residue ; 
the  ash  was  then  carefully  treated  with  aulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  in  the  manner  already  describedj  but  here  also  no  trace  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  was  obtained. 

If  theae  experiments  are  not  stifficiently  stringent  to  overthrow  the 
observations  of  Brugnatelli,  they,  at  all  events,  serve  to  explain  how  it 
was  that  Brugnatelli  and  Treviranus  were  led  to  adopt  this  view.  For 
it  is  very  possible  that,  as  we  always  find  email  pebbles  and  sand  in  the 
stomachs  of  these  animals,  a  purely  mechanical  attrition  of  the  finest 
granules  of  sand  may  have  apparently  corroded  the  pieces  of  agate  and 
rock-crystal  during  their  long  sojourn  in  the  stomach,  and  thus  have 
occasioned  their  loss  of  weight.  Moreover,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
detect  any  decided  corrosion  of  the  pebbles,  which  we  find  in  the 
stomachs  of  ducks  and  fowls.  It  would  be  strange  if  nature  had  here 
first  ordained  the  secretion  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  in  order  that  it  should 
immediately  again  disappear  through  the  action  of  the  siliceous  pebbles 
which  are  swallowed  by  birds.  Should  not  the  hydrofluoric  acid,  if  it 
were  preaent,  expel  other  acids  from  the  salts  contained  in  the  gastric 

Chlobide  of  Soditjm. 

In  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth*s  surface  we  find  this  body  in  all 
parts  of  the  animal  organism  ;  and  it  is  not  a  mere  incidental  constituent 
conveyed  into  the  system  with  the  food  and  drink,  but  it  is  applied  to 
definite,  although  highly  various  ends. 

The  importance  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
animal  tissues  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  always  forms  the  greatest 
part  of  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  ash  of  all  animal  substances.  It 
is  very  constantly  associated  with  certain  animal  matters,  and  eeaen- 
tially  influences  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  ;  thus  albumen  in 
part  owes  its  solubility  to  the  chloride  of  sodium  contained  in  it,  and 
the  differences  which  it  presents  in  coagulating  are,  in  part,  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  this  salt  that  is  present*  Chloride  of  sodium  dis- 
solves pure  casein -^  and  has  a  singular  power  of  impeding  the  coagulation 
of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood.  If  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  chloride  of 
sodium  forms  definite  chemical  compounds  with  these  bodies,  the  follow- 
ing considerations,  at  all  events,  render  such  a  view  probable ;— namely, 
the  influence  this  salt  exercises  on  the  above-named  protein-compounds, 
the  analogy  of  the  compound  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  glucose,  and 
finally,  the  impossibility,  by  mere  washing,  of  perfectly  separating  some 
of  the  protein-compounds  from  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

We  would  especially  refer  the  reader  to  the  relation  of  albumen 
towards  salts,  described  in  p.  29t). 

In  accordance  with  these  facts  we  find  that  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
like  other  important  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  is  not  merely  eou- 
fitantly  present,  but  also  that  it  is  combined  in  tolerably  definite  propor- 
tions in  the  different  constituent  parts.  For  it  is  an  established  law^ 
that  the  diff'erent  animal  fluids  always  strive  to  attain  a  similar  chemical 
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constitution.  This  law,  to  which  we  must  subsequently  recur  more  in 
detail,  includes  the  protein-compomitbj  which,  if  they  nre  taken  in 
excess,  certainly  are  deeomposed  iu  the  ordinary  manner,  hut  are  elimi- 
nated as  rapidly  aa  possible  by  the  kidneys,  under  the  form  of  m*ea  and 
uric  acid. 

The  chloride  of  sodium  in  normal  human  blood  stands  in  a  tolerably 
constant  ratio  to  its  other  soluble  constituents,  the  limiting  ratios  being 
3  :  1  and  2-4  :  1,  Berzelius^  found  6  parts  in  1000  of  the  serum  of 
human  blood,  and  Marcet^  6*6  in  1000  parts  of  blood,  which  correspond'? 
to  about  5-5  in  1000  of  senim;  Nassc*  obtained  from  4  to  5  parts  of 
chloride  of  sodium  from  1000  of  blood,  Denis*  from3'537  to  3*668  parts, 
and  Becquerel  and  Rodier*  from  2*3  to  4*2  parts;  the  mean  of  11  ana- 
lyses of  men's  blood  yielding  3*1,  and  of  8  analyses  of  women's  blood 
3*5  parts.  In  1000  parts  of  my  own  blood  in  a  normal  state  I  found 
4'138  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  after  the  use  of  very  salt  food, 
which  caused  intense  thirst,  it  amounted  to  4*148  :  an  hour  after  taking 
two  ounces  of  salt,  and  ha\nng  in  the  interval  drank  about  two  quarts  of 
water,  the  quantity  was  4*181*  Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  ani- 
mal organism  not  only  removes  foreign  substances  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  but  that  even  useful  substances,  if  they  are  in  excess^  are  as 
rapidly  as  possible  eliminated. 

The  amount  of  salt  in  the  blood  undergoes  great  fluctuations  in  dif- 
ferent diseases  ;  thus  Nassc**  and  Schcrer'  found  that  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  sodium  in  inflammatory  blood;  0*Shaugnessy, 
Rayer,  and  Mulder  observed  this  strikingly  in  cholera ;  Nasse  also 
observed  it  in  the  blood  of  a  diabetic  patient,  Lecanu  in  cases  of  jaun- 
dicCj  and  Jennings  and  Simon  in  chlorolic  patients :  an  augmentation  of 
the  salt  in  the  blood  has  been  noticed  by  Fremy  in  sea-scurvy  and  by 
Nasse  in  the  rot  in  sheep.  My  experiments  have  left  it  very  doubtfid 
whether  the  salts  of  the  blood  are  diminished  in  tuberculosis,  since 
it  is  not  often  that  we  can  obtain  the  blood  of  tuberculous  patients,  ex- 
cept when  some  inflammatory  attack  gives  occasion  for  the  abstraction  of 
blood.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  more  fully  in  the  second  volume, 
when  considering  *'  The  Blood." 

Even  if  the  well-known  action  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  the  color  of 
the  blood  be  entirely  dependent  on  mechanical  relations,  the  occur- 
rence of  almost  constant  quantities  of  this  salt  in  the  blood  during  health, 
and  its  considerable  variations  in  different  diEseases^  and,  further,  its 
chemical  action  on  histogenetic  substances,  indicate  that  in  all  probability 
it  takes  some  definite  chemical  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  blood. 
Hofmann'  believes  that  it  increases  the  capacity  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood  for  oxidation,  which,  however,  requires  proof 

Berzelins  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  albumen  con- 
tained in  the  serum  of  the  blood  might  be  the  cause  why  the  blood-pig- 
ment which  is  90  readily  soluble  in  pure  water  did  not  disaolve  in  the 
serum,  but  Joh»  MUUer  has  shown  that  the  capsules  of  the  blood-oor- 


^  LebrK  d.  Cliem.  Bd  9,  S,  ^8, 

»  Haodwdrterbuch  d.  Phjaiol.  Bd.  1,  S.  107- 

*  Gill,  mdd.  1844,  No.  48. 

^  Haeser*8  Arch.  Bd.  10. 


«  Medico-Chit.  Trftos.  VoL  2.  p,  370, 
*  Journ.  de  Ghlur  niud,  T.  4,  p   111* 
'DftsBlut  1836,  S.  287. 
^  Dae  Frptdin  u.  s.  w.  S.  10. 
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pusclea  disBolre,  if  they  are  brought  in  contact  Tvith  an  aqueous  and  not 

too  dilute  solution  of  albumen  ;  if,  however,  we  treat  the  albumen  with 
a  little  water  containing  only  Ijj  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  corpuscles 
remain  unchanged,  whereas  they  are  destroyed  by  a  pure  solution  of  8alt 
containing  no  albumen* 

We  shall  treat,  at  some  lengthy  of  the  mode  of  action  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  various  other  bodies  on  the  red  color  of  the  blood,  in  the 
second  volume.  It  is  here  sufficient  to  remark  that  Scherer's  experi- 
ments have  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  bright  or  dark  color  of  the 
blood  principally  depends  on  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles^  which 
again  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  endosmotic  relations  existing  between 
their  contents  and  the  surrounding  fluid*  For  instance^  if  we  add  much 
salt  to  blood,  the  corpuBcles  become  contracted  and  biconcave:  it  is  to 
this  biconcave  form  that  Scherer  attributes  the  brighter  color  of  the 
blood. 

In  those  fluids  which  are  secreted  from  the  blood  and  which  contain  a 
larger  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  than  the  blood  itself,  as,  for  in- 
stancoj  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  inflammatory  exudations,  pus,  and  mucus, 
this  salt  doubtless  discharges  some  important  functions.  We  claim  no 
high  importance  for  it  in  the  saliva  ;  but  if  that  fluid  exercises  a  func- 
tion, the  chloride  of  sodium  certainly  takes  part  therein,  since  its  quan- 
tity exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  saliva.  In  the 
gastric  juice  we  find,  in  addition  to  a  little  organic  matter^  scarcely  any- 
thing but  metallic  chlorides,  and  chiefly  chloride  of  sodium.  From  the 
abundance  in  which  it  exists  both  in  the  saliva  and  the  gastric  juice  we 
might  be  led  to  infer  that  it  essentially  promotes  the  solution  of  the  food^ 
and  its  future  changes,  or  at  all  events,  that  it  contributes  to  impede  ab- 
normal decompositions  and  metamorphoses  of  the  food. 

Several  observatious  which  I  have  made,  tend  to  show  that  the  excess 
of  salt  conveyed  into  the  blood  is  not  merely  carried  off*  by  the  kidneys 
with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity,  but  also  by  other  secreting  organs,  as 
the  salivary  glands,  the  gastric  glands,  &c.  While  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  of  a  dog  with  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach,  secreted  a 
juice  when  the  stomach  was  empty  and  artificially  stimulated,  which, 
according  to  Blondlot,  contained  0-1268  ^^  chloride  of  sodium,  I  ob- 
tained a  gastric  juice  in  a  similar  manner  from  a  dog  into  whose  jugular 
vein  I  had  half  an  hour  previously  injected  two  ounces  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt,  which  contained  0*385^.  These  facts  are  rendered  more 
perceptible  by  using  either  of  the  analogous  salts,  the  iodide  of  sodium, 
or  of  potassium;  iodide  of  potassium,  when  injected  into  the  veins,  ap- 
pears with  extreme  rapidity  in  the  stomach,  although  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  this  is  not  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  its  very  rapid 
presence  in  the  saliva,  and  on  its  finding  its  way  into  the  stomach  through 
that  fluid ;  for  I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  passes 
from  the  blood  in  larger  quantity,  and  with  more  rapidity,  into  the  saliva 
than  into  the  urine-  If  we  take  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  the 
form  of  piJlSj  and  at  once  convince  ourselves  that  no  iodine  is  retained 
in  the  buccal  fluids,  we  can  in  the  course  of  from  5  to  10  minutes  recog- 
nize iodine  with  certainty  in  the  saliva,  although  it  cannot  be  then 
detected  in  the  urine  even  if  we  examine  that  fluid  directly  after  its 
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secretion  bj  the  kidneys,  ag  it  drops  from  the  ureters,  Bernard*  has 
made  similar  observntions  with  prussiate  of  potash,  lactie  acid,  and  other 
substancea ;  after  injection  into  the  jugular  veins  of  a  dog,  they  very 
rapidly  appeared  in  the  goa trie  juice, 

Enderlin*  found  61*938  *>f  the  ehlorideg  of  aodium  and  potaaainm  in 
100  parts  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  ealiva, 

Prout^  found  from  0'12[]  to  0"13g  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  with  a 
little  chloride  of  potassium  in  human  gastric  juice ;  Braconnot,*  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin,*  and  BerKcliua  agree  in  stating  that  the  gastric  juice 
is  rich  in  this  salt*  I  found  O-Sllg  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  fluid 
from  the  crop  of  a  duck  which  for  eight  days  had  been  only  fed  with 
barley  moistened  with  distilled  water. 

That  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  metallic  chlorides  generally, 
which  are  contained  in  the  gastric  juioe^  contribute  at  all  to  the  solution 
of  the  histogenetic  substances  is  not  probable  ;  for,  notwithstanding  some 
of  my  earlier  experiments  which  seemed  to  support  that  view,  more 
recent  and  more  numerous  experiments*'  have  convinced  me  that  any  ad- 
dition of  salt,  either  to  natural  or  well -prepared  artificial  gastric  juice, 
infallibly  retards  the  changes  which  the  articles  of  nitrogenous  food 
undergo.  We  may  presume  that  a  definite  quantity  of  the  metallic 
chlorides  exists  in  some  fiirm  of  chemical  combination  in  the  gastric 
juice;  this  quantity  being  exactly  suflScient  to  hinder  any  abnormal 
decomposition  in  that  fluid,  without  checking  its  digestive  power. 

In  the  exudations  we  certainly  find  less  chloride  of  soiUura  than  in  the 
blood  itself,  but  in  relation  to  the  fixed  constituents  of  these  liquids,  this 
salt  is  always  considerably  increased*  The  investigations  of  Brucke^ 
and  Henle^  have  proved,  almost  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  abundant 
transudation  of  soluble  salts  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  depen- 
dent on  a  purely  mechanical  relation.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
that  the  chloride  of  fiodium  co-operates  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  exu- 
dation ;  we  find,  at  least,  that  pn3  and  other  exudations  in  which  cells 
become  developed,  are  very  rich  in  this  salt ;  and  this  is  especially  the 
case  with  mucus,  as  has  been  shown  by  Nasse.^  The  fluid  of  cancerous 
growths  always  contains  a  large  quantity  of  this  salt.  Whether  the 
chloride  of  sodium  takes  part  in  the  abnormal  conversion  of  the  exuda- 
tion into  cells,  is  a  question  that  must  be  at  present  left  undecided-  We 
are  almost  led  to  the  heUef  that  every  deposition  of  cells  is  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  that  this  salt 
arrests  their  development  at  a  low  stage.  We  find,  at  least,  that  the  car- 
tilagee,  which,  in  their  perfectly  developed  state  abound  in  cells,  contain 
far  more  chloride  of  sodium  than  occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  animal 
body-  The  cartilaginous  bones  of  the  foetus,  before  much  phosphate  of 
lime  has  been  deposited,  contain  far  more  chloride  of  sodium  than  adult 
bones :  and  abnormal  depositions  of  bony  matter  contain  more  of  tbifl 
ialt  than  even  the  permanent  cartilages. 


'  Tb^se  Boutenue  h  la  faculty  de  Paris,  1814. 

<  Aim  d,  Cb.  u.  Pbarm.  Bd.  50,  S.  56. 

*  Ann.  de  Chim,  et  de  Pbys.  T*  SO,  p.  118. 

«  Verdauting,  Bd.  1,  S.  91. 

T  CMp*;r*B  Wocheijsch.  1840,  No,  2L 

'  Journ.  r.  pFakt.  Ch.  Bd,  29,  S.  69. 


»  PMU  Trans,  for  1824>  p.  45. 

■  Ber.  d.  k.  aaohft.  Ges.  d.  Wi»*.  1849, 
•  Zeit«<ilir  f.  rat  Med.  M.  1,  8.  122, 
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Fromherz  and  Gugert*  found  8'231j{  of  chloride  of  sadium  in  the  ash 
of  the  coital  cartilages  of  a  man  aged  20  years ;  I  found  11"236g  of  this 
salt  in  the  a«h  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  of  an  adult  female.  From 
Yarious  bones  I  could  only  ©attract  from  0-7  to  l*5g.  The  femur  of  a 
six-montha*  foetus  which  I  examined  contained  10'138jJ  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  according  to  Valentin^  the  incrujiting  exudation,  deposited 
around  a  carious  tibia,  contained  13'7g. 

Nasse,  taking  the  mean  of  two  analyses,  found  that  the  chloride  of 
aodium  in  the  mucus  of  the  air-passages  amounted  to  0*6828,  ^hile  two 
comparative  analyses  showed  that  it  amounted  to  0*46S  in  the  serum  of 
the  bloodj  and  to  l*26g  in  that  of  pus*  Hence  in  this  respect  pus 
approximates  closely  to  mucus,  while  the  serous  portions  of  blood  and 
pus  are  differently  constituted. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  view  regarding  the  occurrence  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  the  animal  fluids,  I  append  the  following  table,  which  is 
based,  in  a  great  measure,  on  my  own  analyses ;  a  signifies  the  amount 
of  salt  in  100  parts  of  the  fluid,  h  in  100  parts  of  solid  residue,  and  c  in 
100  parts  of  ash- 

Human  blootj, 0'421(  l*93lg  57'641J 

Blood  of  the  horse,      ......  0-5l0|  2*750|  $MOGg 

Ctjle,          ......,,  05318  *^"^1'^1?  67^88i| 

LyTDph(Naase),.         ......  0-4l2g  8^24tiS  729021 

Serum  of  the  btotjd  (Nasae),        ....  0'40iyj  5'2003  59*090| 

Blood  of  tlie  cat  (Naaae),     .....  0*537K  *J*826g  67^288 

Chjle  CN^se}, 0*7 1  Og  7'52f>»  62^2HH| 

Human  milk,       ..,,,..  0"087g  0'T26g  33^089| 

Saliva,         ........  0'153J  12"98eg  62rl95g 

Gastricjuiceofthedog,      .        .        .        -        .  0'126g  12'753it  42^089g 

Humaii  bile, 0*304}  3^353g  30'4G4g 

Urine,          < 0-332g  5^1 87  g  22-97  2g 

MucuB  (Nasse),  ..-*...  05838  13  lOOg  70'000g 

Serum  of  tke  blood  (NaB^e),         ....  O*460g  4*9l9g  58"9i4( 

Senimofpiis(Naa9«),         .....  l-260g  ir454g  723:108 

Inflammatory  exu  d  ati  od  in  the  pie  ura  ( 8  cherer ) ,  0 '  7  5  0  g  1 0  ■  4 1 C  J  7  3  -5  29  g 

Sciirliuaofthebr^st,          .....  0'314g  6'043g  ij5*391g 

After  tbis  general  view  of  the  occurrence  and  uses  of  salt  in  the  animal 
economTj  it  is  hardly  requisite  to  allude  to  the  sources  from  which  the 
animal  hodj  receives  its  due  Btipply,  Chloride  of  sodium  is  so  generallj 
distributed  throughout  nature,  that  this  necessary  quantity  is  conveyed 
into  the  organism  with  the  ordinary  food  and  with  the  water. 

The  hahita  of  civilized  life  have  elevated  salt  to  the  rank  of  a  positive 
necessary,  but  we  must  by  no  means  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  salt  contained  in  ordinary  food  is  not  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  animal  functions,  A  simple  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  salt 
contained  in  the  animal  bodj^  with  that  which  we  are  daily  taking  with 
the  food,  at  once  shows  that  we  use  niore  salt  than  is  requisite:  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  several  travellers  narrate^  certain  negro  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Africa  exchange  gold-dust  for  an  equal  weight  of  saltj  and 
in  want  of  it  have  recourse  to  the  most  disgusting  substitutes ;  we  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  whole  races  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  in 


*  Schweigg.  Jqom.  Bd.  60,  S,  18T.  »  Etporter.  1838^  g.  301. 
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South  America,  flourisli  without  even  the  knowledge  of  this  substancet 
Further,  m  Liebig  has  whow^n,  tempests  carry  suit  from  the  ocean  fat  J 
into  the  interior^  and  thus  supply  the  spring  water  with  it*     A  glance  a|| 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  a&hes  of  plants,  is  sufficient  to  show* 
that  the  ordinary  articles  of  vegetable  food  are  perfectly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  salt  to  the  animal  body. 
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This  salt  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  ash  of  burned  animal  matters 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  merely  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  combina-' 
tions  of  soda  with  organic  acids  or  protein-cotn pounds.  InvestigationB 
deserving  of  the  greatest  confidence  prove  however  that  carbonate  of 
soda,  together  with  other  soda-compounds,  exists  in  the  blood  and  in 
the  lymph.  It  is  also  contained,  together  with  large  quantities  of  the 
carbonate  of  potash  and  lime,  in  the  urine  of  herbivorons  animals. 

The  earlier  observers  assumed  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  in 
the  blood  as  a  recognized  fact ;  and  indeed  it  was  believed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid;  but  certain  later  investi- 
gations seemed  to  leave  it  very  doubtful  whether  alkaline  carbonates 
exist  in  the  blood*  Alkaline  carbonates  were  always  found  in  the  ash 
of  blood  (as  for  instance,  by  Berzelius,  Marcetj  Mit^cberlich,  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin,  and  more  recently  by  Nasse,  Marchand,  and  others),  till 
Endcrlin'  annonnced  that  blood  incinerated  according  to  this  method^ 
left  an  ash  which  did  not  yield  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid.  He  examined 
the  ash  of  the  blood  of  men,  oxen,  sheepj  and  hares,  and  found  that  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  chlorides  and  sulphates,  the  soluble  salts  con- 
sisted solely  of  triba^ic  phosphate  of  soda.  Hence  he  concludes  that  33 
no  carbonates  can  bo  found  in  the  ash,  it  is  altogether  impossible  that 
any  carbonated  alkali  can  occur  in  the  blood.  But  it  does  not  follow 
tliat  the  earlier  observers  were  in  error,  when  they  found  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  blood  (Nasse,*  for  instance,  found  from  0*06  to  O'OSg,  and 
Marchand,^  0*1 25 J),  for  we  can  at  pleasure  prepare  a  b!ood-ash  either 
with  or  without  carbonatcSj  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  and  the 
method  of  incineration  we  employ*  If  we  heat  common  phosphate  of 
soda  {2NaO»HO,POjs)  with  carbonate  of  soda,  the  latter  loses  its  carbo- 
nic acid,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  there  is  formed  the  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda ;  when  dissolved  in  water,  this  tribasic  phosphate  of 
soda  very  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  aeid  from  the  atmosphercj  and  be- 
comes converted  into  carbonate  and  c  (common)  phosphate  of  soda. 
Hence  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda  cannot  exist  in  the  circulating  blood, 
since  this  fluid  contains  sufficient  carbonic  acid  to  insure  its  decompo- 
sition. 

Assuming  that  carbonate  of  soda  exists  in  the  blood-aah,  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  it  is  present  in  fresh  blood,  for  this  fluid  contains  fatty 
and  other  organic  acids  in  combination  with  alkalies,  which  on  incinera- 
tion are  converted  into  carbonates^     But  if  we  consider  that  fresh  blood 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharia.  Bd.  60,  S.  63;    »  Handwuriertj.  der  Pli^siotog,  B4  1,  8,  1G7. 
*  Lehrb.  d.  physioL  Cb«m.  8.  226. 
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always  has  an  alkaline  reaetioiij  and  that,  in  conaeqnonce  of  its  always 
containing  carbonic  acid,  caustic  soda  can  no  more  occur  in  it  than  the 
above-mentioned  tribasic  phosphate  of  soda,  this  reaction  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  other  body  than  to  carbonate  of  soda ;  for  the  combi- 
nations of  the  fatty  acids  with  alkalies  are  contained  in  the  blood  in  far 
too  small  quantities  to  account  for  the  alkaline  reaction  of  that  fiuid,  and 
the  amount  of  carbonate  present  in  the  ash.  Liebig-  was  the  first  to 
remark  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  contained  in  the  blood  as  a 
bicarbonate.  No  free  acid  can  be  present  with  common  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  following  experiment  favors  the  view  of  the  presence  of  the 
bicarbonate ;  if  we  precipitate  the  serum  of  the  blood  with  alcohol  and 
thoroughly  wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute  spirit^  the  albumen  on  incine- 
ration leaves  no  alkaline  ash;  if  soda  were  ehemically  combined  with 
albumen  J  the  soda  must  be  precipitated  with  the  albumen,  while  neutral 
carbonate  of  soda  and  especially  the  bicarbonate  dissolve  readily  in  spirit. 
On  paaaing  hydrogen  through  the  fluid  from  which  the  albumen  has  been 
removed  by  filtration,  carbonic  acid  is  expelled ;  for  as  Magnus  and  Rose 
formerly  proved,  and  a^  Marchand^  has  recently  again  demonstrated^ 
hydrogen  completely  expels  the  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  especially  if  the  temperature  be  raised  to  38^* 
Liebig  also  adduces  the  relation  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  fluid  freed 
from  the  albumen  by  spirit  of  wine,  in  evidence  of  the  presence  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda;  for,  on  the  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  this  fluid, 
there  is  no  precipitate,  but  after  some  lime  there  are  deposited  brown 
crystals  of  oxychloride  of  mercury,  precisely  as  would  have  occurred  if 
this  reagent  had  been  added  to  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda*  By 
means  of  a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  gae,  and  by  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  the  air-pump,  I  so  thoroughly  removed  the  carlmnic  acid  from 
freshly  whipped  ox-blood,  that  a  fresh  stream  of  hydrogen  passed  through 
tbe  blood  no  longer  produced  the  slightest  turbidity  in  baryta-water ;  by 
means  of  a  special  contrivance^  no  aa  to  exclude  the  access  of  the  air,  a 
little  acetic  acid  waa  forced  into  the  blood  by  means  of  the  hydrogen 
gas,  and  the  latter  was  again  passed  in  considerable  quantity  through 
the  blood ;  immediately  after  the  addition  of  the  acetic  acid  to  the  blood 
the  baryta-water  was  rendered  turbid  by  the  current  of  hydrogen-  We 
thus  obtain  a  proof  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood  exists  in  combination  with  a  base,  in  addition  to  that  which  can  be 
expelled  by  gases  and  extracted  by  the  air-pump*  Hence  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  doubt  regarding  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
blood,  1  have  found j  taking  the  mean  of  ten  carefully  conducted  quanti- 
tative analyses,^  that  ox-blood  contains  0*1628g  of  ordinary  carbonate  of 
soda,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  free  carbonic  acid  in  the  manner  which 
has  already  been  described* 

Nasse*  found  O^OoCJ  of  carbonate  of  Boda  in  the  lymph  of  a  horae, 
while  Marcet^  found  0*1653  ^^  the  serum  of  the  blood.     Those  who  re- 

J  Handwurterb.  der  Cliem.  Bd,  1,3.  90L 

*  Jouru.  f.  pr.  Ch€m.  Bd.  Sf>,  S.  890. 

»  Ber.  d.  k.  sftcha.  Ges.  d,  Wi&s.  1847,  S.  96-100. 

*  Simon't)  Beitriige  z.  phj$.  u.  patboL  GJiem.  Bd,  1,  S.  449, 
i  MedicQ.-Ghir.  Trana.  ?gL  2,  p.  370, 
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gard  the  kidneys  as  mere  percolators  cannot  deny  the  presence  of  alka- 
une  carbonates  in  the  blood,  since  the  urine  (at  least  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals) contains  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonates.  The  parotid  saliva 
of  the  horse  becomes  turbid,  in  the  same  manner  as  lime-water,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  with,  however,  this  difference,  that  it  almost  immedi- 
ately deposits  the  most  beautiful  microscopic  crystals  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

Liebig  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
blood  acted  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  process  of  respiration, 
in  short,  that  it  was  the  means  by  which  the  carbonic  acid  is  conveyed 
from  the  capillaries  into  the  lungs.  The  oxvgen  mixed  with  the  blood 
in  the  lungs  there  displaces  the  carbonic  acid  as  completely  as  it  would 
be  expelled  by  a  current  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  from  its  state  of  com- 
bination in  bicarbonate  of  soda.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  ex- 
tends, no  facts  are  at  variance  with  this  view ;  indeed  if  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda  in  the  blood  be  once  granted,  no  one  can  wonder  that  it 
is  converted  to  the  bicarbonate,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  must  be 
decomposed  on  coming  in  contact  with  other  gases  than  carbonic  acid. 
But  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself — Is  the  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  means  of  transport  for  the  whole  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  blood?  The  following  calculation  supplies  the 
«nswer :  1000  grammes  of  blood  contain  1*628  grammes  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which,  to  become  converted  into  bicarbonate  must  take  up  0-637 
of  a  gramme  of  carbonic  acid ;  hence  0*637  of  a  gramme  of  carbonic 
acid  can  be  extracted  from  the  blood  by  an  air-pump,  or  expelled  by 
other  gases ;  this  would  amount  to  322  cc.  according  to  volume ;  if  we 
assume  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  1*055,  then  1000  cc.  of 
blood  would  contain  343  cc.  of  carbonic  acid,  capable  of  being  removed 
by  other  gases  or  by  the  air-pump.  Magnus  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
removing  about  300  cc.  of  carbonic  acid  from  1000  cc.  of  blood  by 
means  of  hydrogen  and  a  vacuum ;  a  method  by  which  a  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  must  always  remain  in  the  blood.  The  coincidence  between 
the  empirical  result  and  the  calculation  is  quite  as  great  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  blood  serves 
as  a  solvent  for  the  fibrin  as  well  as  the  albumen ;  Bird  has,  however, 
shown  that  the  bicarbonate  is  one  of  the  best  solvents  for  albumen.  It 
is  well  known  that  large  quantities  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  have  the 
property  of  impeding  or  altogether  preventing  the  coagulation  of  the 
£brin. 

Finally,  that  the  alkali  of  the  blood  also  contributes  to  saturate  the 
acids  conveyed  into  the  organism  or  formed  within  it,  is  the  more  probable, 
because  nature  seems  to  have  provided  that  the  alkaline  carbonates  shall 
be  produced  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  combinations  of  potash  and 
soda  with  vegetable  acids.     (See  p.  97.) 

The  origin  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  animal  body  is  so  obvious,  from 
the  preceding  observations,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  further  into 
the  subject. 
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Alkalimb  Phosphates. 

Important  as  the  alkaline  phosphates  doubtless  are  in  the  metamor- 
phosis of  aoimal  tissue,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  state  much  with 
certainty  regarding  them.  Before  Bose  had  introduced  his  new  method 
of  preparing  and  analyzing  the  ashes  of  organic  bodies,  it  must  haye 
been  concluded  from  the  abundant  occurrence  of  alkaline  phosphates  in 
the  ashes  of  animal  substances,  that  these  salts  played  an  important 
part  in  the  animal  economy.  This  conclusion  seems  especially  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  saturating  capacity  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  by  the  metamerism  of  the  phosphates-  For  it  is  almost  self- 
evident  that  no  salts  of  any  other  acid  could  he  so  usefully  applied  in  the 
metamorphosis  of  tisstie,  as  those  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  can  form 
neutral  salts  with  one,  two,  and  three  atoms  of  base,  acid  salts  with  one 
and  two  atoms,  and  likewise  several  basic  salts*  Moreover  it  must  be 
recollected  that  common  phosphate  of  soda  may  contain  one  atom  of 
basic  water  in  place  of  one  atom  of  fixed  base,  and  thus  by  its  alkalinity 
it  may  serve,  like  free  alkalies  or  their  carbonates,  as  a  solvent  for  many 
animal  substances  ; — that  it  has  the  property  of  yielding  to  the  weakest 
acids,  as^  for  instance,  uric  add,  one  of  the  two  atoms  of  fixed  base,  and 
of  being  converted  into  an  acid  phosphate ; — and  finally,  that  the  ordi- 
Bary  basic  phosphate  of  soda  (with  8  atoms  of  fixed  base)  yields  1  atom 
of  soda  to  free  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  two  neutral  salts, 
both  of  which,  however^  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  strong  solvent 
power. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  and  moreover  re- 
collecting the  importance  of  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  especially  of 
the  animal  sub  stances  containing  phosphorus,  we  might  be  disposed  to 
believe  the  conclusion  justified,  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  drawn 
from  the  abundance  with  which  alkaline  phosphates  occur  in  the  ash< 
But,  unfortunately,  Rose's  improved  analyses  of  the  mineral  constituents 
occurring  in  animal  bodies  have  deprived  us  of  the  basis  on  which  this 
conclusion  rests.  The  earlier  ash- analyses  of  the  different  animal  juices 
can  no  longer  he  regarded  as  aflfording  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
these  alkaline  phosphates :  later  and  more  perfect  analyses,  in  accordance 
with  Hose's  method,  do  not  enable  us  to  form  a  decided  opinion  regard- 
ing the  occurrence  of  preformed  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  different  ani- 
mal fluidsj  for  it  is  not  only  the  alkaline  phosphates  contained  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  animal  bodies  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  preformed  in  the  animal  body,  but  also  those  contained 
in  the  hydrochloric  extract^  which  were  retained  in  the  residue  with 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  of  magnesia  as  insoluble  double  salts  (Rose)'* 

We  cannot  decide,  in  reference  to  these  alkaline  phosphates,  whether 
previously  to  their  combining  with  lime  or  magnesia,  they  existed  pre- 
formed as  basic  alkahne  phosphates,  or  rather,  as  Rose  thinks  more 
probable,  as  alkaline  carbonates  or  combinations  of  alkwlies  with  organic 
adds ;  further,  it  has  never  been  quite  accurately  determined  to  what 
extent  alkaline  phosphates  are  produced  from  phosphate  of  magnesia 
J  Pogg,  Amn.  Bd.  77,  3,  288-802, 
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when  decomposed  by  alkaline  carbonates.  But  putting  out  of  yiew  all 
these  uneertainticB,  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  drawing  conciusions 
from  tho  results  of  such  analyses  of  the  roineral  constituents ;  for  the 
principle  asserted  hy  Rose  that  tho  mineral  bodies  which  cannot  he  ex- 
tracted by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  animal 
substances  must  be  regarded  as  non-oxidized,  and  as  combinations  of 
phospburettod  radicals  with  metalSj  is  at  present  only  an  bypothesisj 
although  a  very  probable  one.  Sach  are  the  reasons  which  determine  us 
for  the  present  to  suppress  any  consideration  of  the  part  which  the  alka- 
line phosphates  may  take  in  the  general  metamorphosis  of  matter,  or  in 
tndiAddual  animal  processes.  If,  however,  further  investigations  demon- 
strate, with  greater  certainty,  the  more  abundant  oeeurrence  of  these 
phosphates  in  the  individual  animal  juices  and  in  certain  processes,  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  phosphate  of  soda,  would  readily  lead  us  to 
understand  in  what  manner  the  alkaline  phosphates  would  act  in  the  dif- 
ferent processes. 

In  order  to  give  some  sort  of  general  idea  how,  according  to  Rosens 
analyses,  the  preformed  alkaline  phosphates  should  stand  in  relation  to 
the  other  mineral  constituents,  we  have  collected,  in  the  following  table, 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  several  animal  substances,  conducted  under 
Rose's  superintendence. 
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Even  these  few  numerical  results  promise  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
theory  of  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  substances,  on  the  nature  of  in- 
dividual zoo-chemical  processes,  on  the  distribution  of  the  potash  and 
the  soda  in  the  different  animal  fluids,  on  the  physiological  importance 
of  phosphorus,  &c.  Notwith.standing  the  confidence  which  we  are  justi- 
fied in  placing  on  the  accuracy  of  these  analyses,  we  avoid  entering 
deeply  into  the  conclusions  that  might  be  deduced  from  tbem^  for  inde- 
pendently  of  the  circumstance  that  so  few  analyses  afford  us  compara- 
tively little  means  of  establishing  theories  and  deductions,  we  shall  find 
Bufficient  occasion,  when  considering  the  animal  substances  named  in  the 
above  table,  to  revert  to  the  data  afibrded  by  these  experiments,  especially 
as  our  observations  would  extend  to  too  great  a  length,  if  we  were  to 
attempt  to  bring  into  unison,  or  to  estimate  as  they  deserve^  the  often 
contradictory  result.^  of  the  earlier  analyses. 
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Thus,  for  it]stai3ce»  in  the  consideration  of  the  musciilar  tissue  and  of 
the  fluid  with  which  it  is  saturated,  we  shall  enter  into  the  beaiitiful  views 
which  Liebig,  with  his  customary  skill,  has  developed  in  his  clagaical  me- 
moir on  this  subject.  He  has  there  particularly  directed  attention  to 
the  different  proportions  in  which  potash  and  soda  exist  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  muscular  fluid ;  this  very  important  difference  is  less  marked  in 
Rose's  analyses  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  both  fluids^  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  importance  of  the  subject,  it  is  exceedingly  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  we  should  have  a  clear  insight  into  these  relations, 
iJiat  we  should  form  a  decisive  opinion  regarding  the  value  of  the  facts 
in  our  possession, 

A  glance  at  the  numerous  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  espe- 
cially of  their  seeds,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  murce  of  the  phosphates 
in  the  animnl  body ;  the  copious  discharge  of  phosphates  by  the  urine 
need  scarcely  excite  our  wonder,  a^  it  includes  both  those  which  were 
contained  preformed  in  the  food,  and  those  which  are  formed  during  the 
metamorphosis  of  animal  tissue,  by  the  oxidation  of  the  phosphuretted 
organic  matters  or  radicals. 

InoN. 

This  metal  occurs  in  the  animal  body,  not  only  in  very  different  parts, 
but  also  in  different  conditions ;  in  the  blood,  as  we  have  abready  shown 
in  our  observations  on  ha^matin,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  it  exists, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  non-oxidized  state ;  in  the  gastric  juice  it  exists, 
according  to  Bers^elius,  as  a  protochloride,  and  in  other  fluida  as  a  phos- 
phate* 

According  to  Rosens  method,  the  ash  of  ox-blood  contains  6'84j{  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  that  of  horse-flesh  1*00  jj,  that  of  milk  0*47  ij,  that  of 
the  yolk  of  egg  1*85  ,  that  of  the  white  of  egg  2'09g,  that  of  the  bile 
0"23|,  and  that  of  the  faeces  2"0Dg,  We  have  already  noticed  the  pre- 
sence of  iron  in  black  pigment  in  our  remarks  on  melanin.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  iron  are  sometimes  found  in  the  ashes  of  gall-stones,  especially  of 
such  as  consist  chiefly  of  pigment.  There  appears  to  be  no  relation 
between  the  color  of  the  hair,  and  the  quality  of  the  iron  which  it  con- 
tains {Laer.}* 

We  are  unfortunately  perfectly  ignorant  regarding  the  special  uses  of 
iron  in  the  animal  economy.  In  reference  to  the  iron  in  the  blood,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  274)  that  it  ia  in  some  w^ay  connected  with  the 
function  of  the  corpuscles,  but  we  know  nothing  further.  But  since  the 
iron  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  animal  body,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  occurrence  in  the  milk  and  in  the  egg.  If  we  find  iron  in  the  bile, 
its  occurrence  there  is  easily  explained;  if  we  adopt  the  view  that  this 
fluid  is  for  the  most  part  produced  from  the  destruction  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  fluid  and  solid  articles  of  food  contain  so  much  iron  that  a  portion 
of  it  is  always  thrown  off  with  the  solid  excrements.  Nature  has  pro- 
vided that  the  animal  organism  shall  receive  the  necessary  quantity  of 
this  essential  metal  with  every  kind  of  food* 

^  Ann.  a.  Ch.  u.  Phftrm.  Bd.  45,  8.  227, 
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THIRD  CLASS  OP  MINERAL  BODIES. 

Alkaline  Sulphates. 

Sulphates  occur  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids,  with  the  exception  of  the 
urine,  in  extremely  small  quantities ;  and,  indeed,  in  several,  as,  for  in^ 
stance,  the  milk,  the  bile,  and  the  gastric  juice,  they  are  altogether 
absent.  They  are  also  contained  in  comparatively  minute  quantities  in 
the  blood.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  these  salts  are  of  no  essen- 
tial use  in  the  animal  organism ;  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  into  the  body,  they  are  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible eliminated  either  with  the  solid  or  the  fluid  excrements.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  v.  Bibra^  found  considerable 
quantities  of  soda  in  the  bones  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Berzelius'  and  Simon^  found  no  sulphates  in  the  milk,  and  Braconnot^ 
and  Berzelius^  also  failed  to  detect  them  both  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in 
the  bile  of  man  and  the  ox. 

If  we  treat  the  dry  residue  of  the  serum  of  the  blood,  milk,  saliva, 
bile,  &c.,  with  spirit,  till  it  ceases  to  extract  anything  additional  on  boil- 
ing, and  if  we  then  extract  the  insoluble  residue  witn  water,  precipitate 
the  aqueous  solution  with  a  little  tannic  acid,  evaporate  the  filtered  fltdd^ 
again  extract  with  spirit,  and  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  the  aqueous 
solution  only  seldom  exhibits  any  traces  of  sulphates.  That  sulphate  of 
soda .  is  frequently  found  even  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  ash  of 
these  animal  fluids,  and  indeed  that  it  must  be  found  there,  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  remarks  we  have  already  made  regarding  the  changes 
which  the  mineral  constituents  of  animal  substances  undergo  on  incinera- 
tion. The  bile  presents  one  of  the  best  examples  of  these  changes,  for 
its  ash  is  very  rich  in  sulphates,  while  we  can  hardly  discover  a  trace  of 
them  in  the  fresh  fluid. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  alkaline  sulphates  in  medicine  might  almost 
lead  to  the  presumption,  that  these  salts  when  conveyed  into  the  system 
with  the  food,  are  not  devoid  of  use  in  relation  to  the  physiological  func- 
tions of  the  animal  organism,  and  in  particular  to  that  of  digestion. 
When  on  the  one  hand  we  take  into  consideration  the  changes  which  the 
alkaline  sulphates  undergo  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and,  on  the  other 
the  occurrence  of  highly  sulphuretted  organic  substances  in  the  animal 
organism,  great  probability  seems  to  attach  to  this  view.  The  experi- 
ence of  physicians,  and  direct  physiologico-chemical  experiments  have 
clearly  proved,  that  small  quantities  of  alkaline  sulphates  are  converted 
in  the  intestinal  canal  during  digestion  into  sulphides.  Hence  we  might 
conclude  that  these  salts  take  part  in  the  production  of  such  highly  sulphu- 
retted animal  substances  as  taurocholic  acid,  horny  tissue,  &c.,  but  as 
substances  which  contain  sulphur,  such  as  legumin,  gluten,  &c.,  enter  the 
animal  body  with  the  vegetable  food,  these  highly  sulphuretted  sub- 
stances, peculiar  to  the  animal  body,  might  also  derive  this  element  from 

>  Ghem.  Unters.  Uber  die  Enochen  a.  Zahne.  S.  226  n.  242. 

>  Lehrb.  der  Ghem.  Bd.  9,  8.  696.  *  Praaenmilch.  S.  48. 

*  Op.  cit  *  Jahresber.  Bd.  16,  S.  879. 
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the  non-oxidized  sulphur  of  the  food*  In  the  absence  of  any  decisive 
experipienta  in  favor  of  either  of  these  views,  we  must  for  the  present 
leave  this  question  unanswered* 

The  experiments  of  Laveran  and  Millon'  have  shown  that  it  is  only 
when  taken  in  large  doses  that  the  alkaline  sulphates  are  carried  off  in 
the  stools,  small  doses  being  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  and  elimi- 
natod  by  the  kidneys.  We  should,  however,  be  in  error,  if  we  assumed, 
as  Laveran  and  Millon  seem  to  do,  that  this  salt  is  simply  absorbed  in 
the  intestinal  canal ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  after  the  use  of  alkaline 
sulphates,  there  is  an  excessive  development  of  intestinal  gas,  which  is 
especially  rich  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

This  conversion  of  the  sulphates  into  sulphides  in  the  intestine  during 
digestion  is  further  established  by  the  following  facts.  If  I  placed  pure 
gluten,  with  milk-sugar  and  a  little  oil,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  kept  the  mixture  at  a  blood-heat,  the  mass  first  underwent 
the  lactic  fermentation,  very  soon  became  putrid,  and  in  the  course  of  6 
or  8  days,  unmistakably  developed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  in  this  way 
I  was  enabled,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  acetic  acid,  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from  a  mixture  to  which  I  had  added  5 
grammes  of  sulphate  of  potash.  That  the  sulphate  is,  in  like  manner, 
deoxidized  into  the  sulphide  in  the  intestinal  canal,  where  similar  sub- 
stances are  brought  in  contact,  is  obvious  from  the  composition  of  the 
stools  which  are  discharged  after  the  use  of  mineral  waters,  containing 
(like  those  of  Marianbad)  both  sulphate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron. 

In  these  fseces,  which  are  usually  green  or  black,  I  have  recognized 
with  certainty  the  presence  of  the  sulphide  of  iron,  but  not  of  the  bisul- 
phide, as  Kersten'  seems  to  have  done. 

That  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
decomposition  and  oxidation  of  tissues  containing  sulphur  is  obvious  from 
a  comparison  of  the  sulphates  taken  with  the  food  and  of  those  dis- 
charged by  the  urine. 

As  a  mean  of  numerous  experiments,'  I  found  the  sulphates  discharged 
with  the  urine  amounted  daily  to  7*026  grammes,  while  I  was  living  on 
an  ordiaary  mixed  diet.  After  a  strictly  animal  diet  for  12  days,  the 
sulphates  rose  to  10*399  grammes  ;  and,  after  the  use  of  a  strictly  vege- 
table diet,  they  fell  to  5'846  grammes.  During  these  experiments  I 
drank  nothing  to  allay  my  thirst  but  common  spring  water,  which,  he- 
sides  a  little  gypsum  J  contained  only  small  quantities  of  alkaline 
sulphates ;  so  that  the  striking  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  excreted 
sulphates  could  not  be  traced  to  that  head.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary 
augmentation  of  the  urea  in  the  urine  excreted  during  my  animal  diet 
indicated  that  this  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  sulphates  depended 
on  the  same  cause,  namely,  on  a  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  the  sub- 
stances taken  as  food. 


»  Ann.  d,  Chlm,  et  do  Pbys,  T.  12,  p,  1S5. 

*  Joum,  t  Chirupgie  von  Walther  und  Ammon.  Bd.  2,  S,  2, 

*  JouriL  f.  pr.  Chem.  Bd  25,  9.  2,  and  Bd  27,  a  267. 
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Carbonate  of  MaqnesUp 


Thifl  earthy  salt  occui'S  only  sparingly  in  the  animal  organism*  Ac- 
cording to  Berzeliusj^  it  ia  not  improbable  that  the  magnesia  ia  the  bone& 
is  combined  with  carbonic,  and  not  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  that  the 
phosphate  of  magnesia  found  in  the  bones  is  only  formed  during  the 
analysis*  This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  carbonate  of 
maraesia  is  found  with  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  in  many  patho- 
logical concretions.  If,  however,  the  mugnesia  were  combined  with 
carbonic  acid  in  the  bones,  it  should  be  taken  up  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  neither  in  mj  experiments  nor  in  those  of 
von  Bibra  has  this  been  the  case. 

Von  Bibra^  observes,  in  opposition  to  the  view  of  Eerzelius,  that  far 
more  magnesia  exists  in  the  teeth  than  the  carbonic  acid  found  there  can 
saturate. 

Geiger^  has  published  an  analysis  of  a  concretion  extracted  from  the 
nose;  it  contained  76"7g  of  mineral  substaneeSj  of  which  8%3  were  car- 
bonate  of  magnesia.  Bley*  found  27*668  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
&  stony  concretion  from  the  peritoneum  of  a  man. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  exists  in  the  urine  of 
herbivorous  animals^j  and  hence  we  often  meet  with  this  salt  in  the 
urinary  concretions  of  this  class ;  it  is  very  seldom  found  in  human 
urinary  calculi. 

The  urine  of  the  ox,  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  rhinoceros,  the  elephant^ 
the  beaver,  and  the  rabbit,  deposits  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime.  John*  found  10  g  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  the  mucous 
deposit  of  the  urine  of  a  horse  suffering  from  diabetes* 

La^saigne*'  found  4"8{S  of  this  saltj  with  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  cal- 
culus from  the  bladder  of  an  ox,  while  Wnrzer^  obtained  4*06gj  and 
Wackenroder®  3*5225)  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  from  calculi  obtained 
from  the  horse-  A  calculus  from  the  bladder  of  a  man,  which  was 
analyzed  by  LindbergsoUj^  contained^  in  addition  to  the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia^  2"55S{  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  only  3'14g  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  two  human  calculi  analyzed  by  Bley,'"^  there  were 
found  5'7g  and  ^'5$  of  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  plants,  and  especially  the  grasses, 
contain  almost  all  their  magnesia  in  combination  with  phosphoric  acid, 
the  urine  of  herbivorous  animal.'*  so  frequently  contains  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in 
the  animal  body,  is  robbed  of  its  electro-negative  constituent  by  a  de- 
oxidation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  replaced  by  the  weaker 
carbonic  acid ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  combinations  of  Kme 
with  vegetable  acids,  conveyed  into  the  animal  body  with  the  vegetable 
foodj  undergo  such  a  decomposition  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia 

*  Lehrb.  d,  Chem.  Bd.  fl,  8.  545. 
=  Op,  cjt,  S,  M  and  287. 

*  Arch.  d«r  Pharin,  Bd,  20,  S.  212. 
»  Joum.  de  Chim.  m^d.  2  Sdr.  T.  4,  p.  40. 
»  Atm.  der  Pbnrm.  Bd.  18,  8.  169. 
«>  Buchflisr's  Repert  2.  R.  Bd.  2,  S.  1G5. 


*  Mag.  f.  PhAm,  Bd.  21,  a  247. 
s  Cht'in.  Schrift©ti.  Bd.  6»  S.  1G2» 
7  Schweig.  Journ.  Bd.  8,  S.  65. 
«  Schweig.  Jouru.  Bd.  32,  S.  429. 
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either  in  the  blood  or  in  other  parts,  that  hone-earth  and  a  veget^ible 
salt  of  magnesia  are  formed,  the  latter  being  subsequently  converted  into 
carbonate  of  magnesiap  The  fact  that  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals 
is  poor  in  phosphateSj  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

The  egg-shell  of  birds  contains  not  only  carbonate  of  lime^  but  also 
carbonate  of  magnesia ;  both  these  salts  are  in  part  derived  from  the 
embryo  during  the  incubation  of  the  egg.  (Prout^  and  Laasaigne.)* 

Manganese. 

Minute  quantities  of  this  metal  exist  in  the  animal  organism  as  elae- 
where,  in  association  with  iron:  manganese,  however,  seems  to  differ 
from  iron,  in  being  devoid  of  influence  on  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
animal  tissues,  for  it  appears  in  comparatively  larger  quantities  in  the 
excretions,  than  in  any  of  the  fluids  that  take  part  in  the  vital  functions. 
Like  other  heavy  metals  incidentally  occurring  in  the  organism,  it  is 
principally  separated  by  the  liver ;  hence  it  is  found  in  comparatively 
large  quantity  in  the  bile. 

Manganese  has  been  found  by  Vauquelin*  in  the  hair,  and  by  Bley,* 
Wurzer/  and  Bucholz,*  in  gall-stones  and  urinary  calculi.  Weidenbusch 
found  0*12g  of  proto-sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and  0*238  of  peroxide 
of  iron  in  the  aah  of  the  bile,  analyzed  by  Rose's  method. 

Alumina. 

This  body  never  occurs  in  the  animal  organism ;  it  has  only  been 
found  in  certain  fossil  hones  into  which  it  has  undoubtedly  entered  by 
infiltration.  Its  absence  in  the  animal  organism  is  easily  explained ;  any 
alumina  conveyed  into  the  intestinal  canal  enters  into  insoluble  combina- 
tion with  organic  substances,  especially  with  the  <5onstitucntfl  of  the  bile, 
which  cannot  be  reaorbed. 

After  taking  3  grammes  of  basic  sulphate  of  alumina  within  the  space 
of  48  hours,  I  was  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  alumina  in  the  whole  of  the 
collected  urine  ;  it  was,  however,  present  in  the  ash  of  the  solid  excre- 
ments. The  excrements  were  entirely  devoid  of  odor,  for  some  days 
after  I  took  this  suhstancep 

Absenic. 


Devergie^  and  Orfila,"  believed  that  they  had  found  arsenic  in  all 
animal  bones,  and  hence  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  con- 
stituent of  the  animal  organism.  Subsequent  investigations  have^  how- 
erer,  shown  that  there  must  have  been  some  fallacy  in  the  method  of 
analysis  pursued  by  these  chemistB,  and  that  this  view  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. 

When  positive  experiments  seemed  to  show  that  arsenic  existed  in  the 


*  PbUosophieal  Tmnsactbrni  for  1822^  p.  3B1 . 
»  Ann.  (1«  Chim.  T.  68,  p.  41.  *  Op.  cit, 

'  Ann.  d*HjgifeEo  pubL  Oct,  1839,  p,  482. 
vol.,  u  26 


'  Joum.  de  Chim.  M€±  T.  10,  p.  196, 
*  Op.  cit  *  Op,  cit. 

«  Ibid,  Jain,  1840,  p.  168. 
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bones,  chemists  thought  they  had  found  an  explanation  of  the  apparent 
fact  in  the  circumstance,  that  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are  so  frequently 
associated  together ;  if  the  discovery  of  Walchner  and  Schafhautl  that 
the  sediments  of  most  chalybeate  waters  contain  arsenic  had  been  then 
known,  this  would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  strong  additional 
proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  animal  organism. 

Arsenic  acts  in  so  noxious  a  manner  on  the  anmial  organism,  even  in 
the  smallest  doses  (as  we  see  from  experiments  on  animals),  that  nature 
actively  eliminates  this  deleterious  substance  as  rapidly  as  possible  from 
the  body. 

Meurer^  has  made  experiments  on  horses  Tanimals  which,  as  is  well 
known,  can  bear  large  doses  of  arsenic),  ana  Von  Bibra'  on  rabbits, 
from  whence  it  appears  that  most  of  the  arsenic  is  carried  off  with  the 
solid  excrements.  Both  observers  also  found  the  poison  in  the  urine  in 
no  inconsiderable  quantity.  Of  the  solid  parts  of  the  animal  body,  the 
excreting  organs,  namely,  the  liver  and  kidneys,  are  those  in  which  most 
arsenic  is  found ;  it  has,  however,  also  been  detected  in  the  heart,  lungs, 
brain,  and  muscles.  Some  of  these  results  are  confirmed  by  the  experi* 
ments  of  Duflos  and  Hirsch.^ 

Schnedermann  and  Knop^  could  detect  no  arsenic  in  the  bones  of  a 
pig  which  had  lived  for  three-quarters  of  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  silver  works  at  Andreasberg,  where  cattle  and  poultry  do  not  thrive 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  evolution  of  arsenical  vapors. 


Copper  and  Lead. 

Both  these  metals  have  been  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in  the 
healthy  body  by  Devergie,*  Lefortier,*  Orfila,^  Dechamps,"  and  Millon,* 
and  were  regarded  by  tidese  chemists  as  integral  constituents  of  all  the 
soft  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  blood ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  very 
decisive  experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  instituted,  and  they,  at 
all  events,  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  copper  exists  in  the  blood  of  some 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  in  the  bUe  of  uie  ox  and  of  man. 

Millon  believed  that  he  had  found  them  in  the  bloodj  but  Melsens^®  has 
brought  forward  reasons,  and  even  direct  experiments  against  this  view. 
Since,  however,  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  bile  of  man  and  the  ox, 
has  been  determined  with  certaintiy,  the  blood  must  give  traces  of  this 
metal,  even  though  they  be  almost  inappreciable.  Moreover,  E.  Har- 
less"  has  found  copper  in  the  blood,  and  more  particularly  in  the  liver, 
of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  namely,  the  cevhahpoda^  cucidice;  and 
mollnsca.  This  observer  found  copper  in  the  liver  of  Helix  pomatia; 
Yon  Bibra  found  it  in  the  liver  of  cancer  pagyuru9j  acanthiasy  zeuSy  &c., 

>  Arch.  cL  Pharm.  Bd.  26,  S.  15.        *  tJnteraaoh.  Uber  die  Knoohen  a.  s.  w.  S.  112. 
'  Das  Arsenik,  seine  Erkenniyig  n.  8.  w.  1842.      ^  Joum.  f.  prak.  Gh.  Bd.  86,  8. 471. 
6  Ann.  d'Hygifene  publ.  Juill.  1840,  p.  180.  •  Ibid.  p.  97. 

^  Memoires  de  1*  Acad,  de  M6d.  T.  8,  p.  622.  ■  Compt  rend.  T.  27,  p.  889. 

•  Journ.  de  Pharm.  8  S4r.  T.  18,  pp.  86-88  [also  Compt.  rend.  T.  26,  p.  41,  and  Ann. 
de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  8^r.  p.  872.— a.  i.  d.] 

10  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  S^r.  T.  28,  pp.  868-872. 
"  Muller'8  Arch.  1847,  S.  148-167. 
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aad  observed  that  it  stood  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  iron.  Copper  was 
originally  found  in  the  bile  and  in  gall-stones  by  Bertozzi,*  and  subBe- 
quently  by  Heller,^  Gorup^Besanez,*  BramaoGj*  and  OrfiJa,*  I  have 
been  equally  unguccessful  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  copper  either 
in  the  human  liver^  or  in  the  liver  of  the  frog ;  in  the  latter  case  my 
experiment  was  made  on  250  livers ;  and  I  have  also  failed  in  obtaining 
any  indication  of  copper  or  lead  in  the  bloody  although  I  followed  Mil- 
Ion's  instructions- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small  quantities  of  copper  which  have 
been  actually  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  higher  animals  are  only  to  be 
regarded  aa  incidental  constituents,  while  the  experiments  of  Harless 
seem  to  indicate  that  in  the  lower  animals  the  copper  stands  in  an  essen- 
tial relation  to  the  blood-corpuscles. 

All  the  inveatigations  which  have  hitherto  been  made,  seem  to  indicate 
the  liver  aa  the  organ  in  which  deleterious  substances,  and  especially 
those  of  a  metallic  nature,  as,  for  instance,  arsenic,  lead,  antimony, 
bismuth,  &c*,  are  accumulated,  in  order  that  they  may  be  gradually 
eliminated  with  the  bile.  Hence,  even  if  copper  were  constantly  found 
in  the  blood  or  in  the  bile,  it  would  afford  no  reason  why  wo  should  re- 
gard this  metal  as  an  integral  constituent  of  those  fluids. 

As  copper  has  not  only  been  found  in  many  mineral  waters  (as,  for 
iBBtance,  by  Will,**  Buchner,^  Keller,*  and  Fischer/  but  often  in  plants, 
and  even  in  com  (Girardin,)^*  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its 
presence  in  small  quantities  in  the  organisms  of  the  higher  animals. 


Salts  of  Ammonia. 

Although  many  high  authorities  believe  that  they  have  found  these 
salts  in  various  parts  of  the  animal  body,  yet  if  we  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion their  occurrence  in  the  excreted  fluids,  we  must  regard  it  as  almost 
undoubted  that  no  salt  of  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  animal  organism 
or  found  in  the  living  parts. 

In  the  sweat,  especially  in  that  from  the  axilla&,  the  occurrence  of 
ammonia  is  incontestable.  In  the  urine  it  is  assumed  to  exist  in  larger 
quantities  than  is  actually  the  case.  In  the  solid  excrements,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  already  in  a  stale  of  decomposition,  and  which  very  soon 
develope  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  Berzelius*'  believes 
that  there  is  no  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Important  as  is  the  occurrence 
of  ammonia  in  the  vegetable  juices  for  the  renovation  of  the  nitrogenous 
compounds,  the  animal  organism  appears  to  stand  in  little  need  of  this 
subBtance,  Indeed  the  process  of  decomposition  by  which  the  indivi* 
dual  constituents  of  the  organs  are  reduced  to  effete  nitrogenous  matter, 
by  no  means  gives  rise  to  ftie  formation  of  ammonia^  for  in  that  case  we 

»  Ann.  di  Chirvjrg.  Milnn,  1845,  p,  32. 
•Arch,  r.  Cbem.  u.  Mikroskop.  Bd.  8,  S.  228. 

•  TJalers.  iiber  Galle,  Erlangen,  1846^  8.  %.     *  Zcitaahr.  t  tat  Med.  Bd.4,  S.  t9S. 
i  Jooni.  de  Chim.  M6d.  3  86r.  T.  3,  p.  434. 

•  Ann.  d.  Ch.  n.  Ph&m*  T.  56,  p.  16.  '  Jahrb,  f.  pr  Pbarm.  Bd.  16,  8-  20-25* 

•  Joara.  f  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  40,  S.  442^147.  »  Arch,  der  Pharm.  Bd.  62,  S.  268. 
»  Joum.  de  Chitn,  M6d.  3  S6r  T.  2,  pp.  44S-446. 

"  Uhrb.  der  Chem.  Bd  9,  3  180* 
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ghould  certainly  find  a  far  larger  quantity  of  the  salts  of  thia  alkali  mi 
the  excretions*     Urea  is  the  principal  nitrogenous  product  of  decomp€ 
sition  which  is  fonned  within  the  body  from  the  nitrogenous  snbstancea*'! 

The  blood,  chyle,  lymph,  and  milk,  the  fluids  of  the  egg,  and  the! 
secretions  of  the  serous  membranes,  either  contain  no  ammonia  or  onlj 
extremely  small  quantities  of  it*     In  the  pulmonary  exhalation,  on  tha ' 
other  hand,  smaO  quantities  of  ammonia  may  always  be  recognised  with 
great  certainty. 

Almost  all  histogenetic  substances  dcvelope  ammonia  when  treated 
with  dilute  acids  or  alkalies* 

Observers  ha?e  often  believed  that  they  had  detected  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  by  the  microscope  after  evaporating  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
animal  fluids,  when  in  reality,  they  saw  the  efflorescing  forms  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  which^  in  the  presence  of  certain  organic  matters  (as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  chyle)  and  especially  when  rapidly  evaporated,  separates 
in  arborescent  groups  very  similar  to  those  of  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia. 

Lecanu  and  Denis  failed  in  detecting  any  salts  of  ammonia  in  th© 
blood ;  Marchand  and  Colberg  were  equally  unsuccessful  in  reference  to 
the  lymph,  and  Schwartz  and  Simon,  in  reference  to  the  milk* 

Even  in  the  urine  the  quantity  of  ammonia  is  extremely  small,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  experimente.  I  allowed  the  greater  quantity  of 
water  in  the  morning  urine  to  freeze,  and  thus  obtained  a  very  concen* 
tratedj  almost  wine-red  urine*  in  which  we  might  assume  that  there  was 
no  decomposition  of  the  constituents ;  when  carefully  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  it  yielded  a  precipitate  which  even  after  remaining  for  a  long 
time  in  contact  with  the  urine,  contained  no  uric  acid ;  if  salts  of  ammo* 
nia  were  contained  in  the  urine,  urate  of  ammonia  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated ;  but  there  was  no  deposit  of  this  salt  till  after  the  addition  of 
hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Scherer  and  Liebig'  have  also  convinced 
themselves  of  the  abseiice  of  ammonia  in  normal  urine.  Heintz  found 
that  the  ordinary  urinary  sediments  consist  of  urate  of  soda  with  a  little 
urate  of  lime,  and  only  traces  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

Boussingault^  has  recently  attempted  to  determine  the  amount  of 
ammonia  in  the  urine  by  a  new  method,  which  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  all  the  ammonia  may  bo  developed  from  dissolved  ammoniacal  salts 
when  they  are  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vacuum  with  hydrated  lime  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  at  a  temperature  of  from  40*^  to  50°,  while  the  urea 
is  not  decomposed  by  such  treatment.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  Bou^ 
singault  found  0-03455  ^^  ammonia  in  the  urine  of  a  child  aged  eight 
months,  and  0*114g  in  that  of  a  youth.  It  is,  however,  very  questiona- 
ble whether  the  nitrogenous  matters  of  the  urine,  as,  for  mstance,  its 
colored  extractive  matters,  which  are  decomposed  far  more  readily  than 
nrea,  may  not,  under  these  conditional  develope  ammonia*  At  all  events 
it  would  be  remarkable  if,  after  the  use  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  we  were 
to  find  (as  Bence  Jones  has  done)  not  these  salts,  hut  their  highest  pro* 
duct  of  oxidation  in  the  urine,  while,  when  these  salts  have  not  been 
taken  into  the  organism  from  without,  the  ammonia  formed  in  the  body 

»  Ann.  d.  Cb.  tt.  Pharm.  BiL  60»  8.  lOS. 

'  Ann.  Je  Cliim.  elds  Phjs.  S  S^r.  f.  29,  p.  472, 
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ehould  not  be  decomposed,  but  should  pass  off  as  such  m  the  urine. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  iiopossible  that  the  ammonia  found  by  Boussingault 
may  have  been  formed  within  the  body. 

Marchand^  was  the  first  who  ascertained  with  certainty  that  ammonia 
was  present  in  the  pulmonary  exhalation ;  by  means  of  the  colorless 
hsematoxylin  discovered  by  Erdmann^  he  could  detect  it  in  the  air  of 
each  individual  respiration  j  moreover^  when  we  employ  sulphuric  acid 
for  the  removal  or  determination  of  the  water  in  experiments  on  the  re- 
spiration, it  is  always  found  to  contain  ammonia. 

In  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  eyatem  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  ammonia  are  often  found  in  the  blood  as  well  aa  in  the  urine. 
Winter^  thought  that  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  explained 
the  phenomena  of  typhus,  but  ammonia  may  be  detected  in  the  blood  in 
all  severe  caaes  of  acute  disease,  especially  in  variola  and  scarlatina ; 
there  is  no  more  constancy  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  the  blood 
during  typhus,  than  there  is  in  the  presence  of  the  crystals  of  the  triple 
phospmte  in  the  excrements.  It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  in  this 
state  of  the  system  the  urine  should  contain  ammonia ;  the  urine  is,  how- 
ever, richest  in  ammonia  when  it  undergoes  decomposition  within  the 
bladder,  as  in  cases  of  inveterate  vesical  catarrh  or  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

Hybrocyafic  Acid. 

This  acid  never  occurs  preformed  in  the  animal  organism ;  even  in  the 
moat  varied  of  the  metamorphoses  and  decompositions  which  occur 
during  diseascj  we  never  meet  with  either  the  free  acid  or  a  metallic 
cyanide-  This  is  readily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect  that  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  cyanogen,  and  the  metallic  cyanides,  are  only  produced 
from  nitrogenous  substances  at  a  high  degree  of  temperature.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  certain  physiological  chemists  have  shown  no  unwillingness 
either  to  assume  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  either  in  conjugation  or  in  com- 
bination, exists  preformed  in  histogenetic  substances,  or  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  formation  in  the  explanation  of  various  chemico-vital 
processes  j  in  short,  to  make  it  take  a  part  in  the  equations  by  which 
they  pretend  to  explain  the  different  stages  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
animal  tissues.  We  only  mention  it  here  inasmuch  as  it  belongs  to  the 
bodies  which  are  produced  during  the  artificial  decomposition  of  animal 
substances,  such,  for  instance,  as  acetic,  valerianic,  and  oenanthytic 
acids ;  we  refer  to  the  decomposition  of  hippuric  acid  by  mere  heat,  and 
to  the  decomposition  of  histogenetic  substances  by  bichromate  of  potash 
or  binoxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid. 


Hybhosulphoctanic  Acid. 

This  acid  does  not  occur  in  a  free  state,  but  only  as  sulphocyanide  of 
sodium  [or  potassium].  It  was  discovered  by  Treviranus  in  the  mlivay 
and  has  as  yet  been  found  in  no  other  fluid. 


»  JouTO,  f  pt,  Cb.  Bd.  83,  S.  148,  and  B4.  44,  S.  35. 
»  Ana.  d,  Ch,  a  Pbam,  Bd.  48,  S.  ^29. 


*  Ibid,  M  27,  8.  lOS^OS. 
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Treviranos  named  it  haematic  acid  (Blutsdure) ;  and,  because  he  found 
that  it  formed  blood-red  solutions  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  he  attributed 
the  color  of  the  blood  to  sulphocyanide  of  iron. 

For  a  very  long  time  it  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  ingredient  in 
the  saliva,  which  gives  rise  to  this  red  color  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  is 
actually  sulphocyanogen.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in  the  whole 
domain  of  zoo-chemistry  in  which  so  manj^  expermietits  have  been  made 
with  such  contradictory  results.  We  bebeve,  however,  that  no  one  who 
repeats  the  experiments  of  Pettenkofer^  can  entertain  a  doubt  regarding 
the  presence  of  sulphocyanogen  ia  the  saliva.  Pettenkofer  especially 
directs  attention  to  two  tests  which  he  discovered  for  hydrosulphocyamc 
acid.  Solutions  of  the  acetate  and  formate  of  peroxide  of  iron  are  per- 
fectly decolorized  on  boiling  with  alkaline  chlorides,  while  this  treatment 
has  no  apparent  effect  on  sulphocyanide  of  iron :  further,  it  is  known 
that  the  persalts  of  iron  do  not  decompose  ferridcyanide  of  potassium ; 
but  if  we  heat  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide  of  iron,  hydrocyanic  acid  is 
developed,  and  there  is  a  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue.  Pettenkofer  ap- 
plied this  treatment  to  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  saliva,  and  thus 
ascertained  the  presence  of  sulphocyanogen.  Other  chemists  had  pre- 
viously made  use  of  a  test  that  had  been  discovered  for  the  sulphooyan- 
ides,  namely,  a  mixture  of  two  solutions  of  sulphate  of  protoxiae  of  inm 
and  sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper  (when  sub-sulphocyanide  of  copper  is 
precipitated),  with  the  view  of  detecting  this  substance  in  the  saliva.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  saliva  is  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (for  the  sulphates 
are  insoluble  in  alcohol) ;  hence  Pettenkofer  thought  that  he  might  make 
a  quantitative  determination  of  the  sulphocyanogen  in  the  saliva,  by 
oxidizing  the  alcoholic  extract  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hvdrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  that  was  formed  by  chloride 
of  barium. 

Sulphocyanogen  is  almost  always  present  in  human  saliva ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, occasionally  absent,  without  any  apparent  physiological  or  patho- 
logical reason.  It  appears  to  be  wanting  in  the  secretion  during  salivar 
tion  from  any  cause;  at  least,  I  could  never  detect  it  during  the  ptyalism 
following  the  use  of  mercury  or  iodine,  or  occurring  in  the  course  of 
typhus  or  other  diseases. 

Sulphocyanogen  occurs  also  in  the  saliva  of  the  dog  and  the  sheep ; 
I  have  examined  the  saliva  of  four  different  horses  without  detecting  any 
traces  of  it ;  Wright  asserts,  however,  that  it  occurs  in  the  saliva  of  that 
animal. 

Considering  the  extremely  small  quantity  in  which  it  occurs,  and  that 
it  is  often  absent  without  any  apparent  bad  consequence,  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  alkaline  sulphocyanides  take  any  definite  part  in  the 
process  of  digestion. 

I  have  noticed  several  healthy,  vigorous  young  men,  whose  saliva  con- 
tained no  sulphocyanogen,  and  yet  who  enjoyed  the  best  digestion. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  explain,  by  chemical  formula,  liow  sulpho- 
cyanogen might  be  formed  from  the  histogenetic  substances ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  as  yet  possess  no  facts  to  confirm  us  in  the  establishment 

t  Bnohn.  Repert  2  R.  Bd.  41,  a  2S9-818. 
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of  any  particular  chemical  equation  ;  it  h  better,  therefore,  frankly  to 
confess  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing  regarding  the  place  or  the 
mode  in  which  Eulphocyanogen  ia  formed  in  the  animal  organism. 
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ANIMAL  JUICES. 

In  our  methodological  introduction  to  physiological  chemistry,  the 
position  was  indicated  which  the  theory  of  animal  juices  occupies,  as  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  theory  of  the  organic  substrata  and  that 
of  the  zoo-chemical  processea;  while  the  point  of  view  was  likewise 
defined  from  which  this  branch  of  physiological  chemistry  ought  to  be 
considered.  It  therefore  only  remains  for  ua  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  modo  of  arrangement  adopted  in  the  following  chapters,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  special  consideration  of  our  flnbject.  We  purpose  follow- 
ing in  the  main  the  same  mode  of  arrangement  which  we  endeavored  to 
pursue  in  treating  of  the  organic  substrata;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall 
begin  the  notice  of  each  object  by  considering  ita  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  The  mode  of  preparation  seems  at  first  sight  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  since  these  substances  are  usually  submitted  to  examina- 
tion in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  directly  yielded  by  nature.  But 
although  the  exhibition  of  such  objects  does  not  require  the  ai3  of 
chemistryj  we  may  often  find  it  difficult  to  command  the  mechanical 
and  physiological  means  requisite  for  procuring  the  subetance  in  a  pure 
condition,  that  is  to  say,  unmixed  and  undecomposed.  The  result  of 
the  whole  chemical  operation  is  often  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  object  is  exhibited,  and  it  will  be  found  that  an  unsuitable  method 
of  ejchibition  frequently  leads  to  the  adoption  of  wholly  erroneous 
Tiews  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  function  of  an  animal  fluid.  It 
is  only  when  we  are  convinced  that  the  animal  fluid  is  presented  to  us 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  living  body,  that  we  can  hope 
to  obtain  any  physiological  result  from  our  investigation.  As  the  exhi- 
bition of  many  animal  fluids,  moreover,  frequently  requires  that  the  expe- 
rimentalist should  be  familiar  with  certain  anatomieo-aurgical  operations^ 
we  think  it  will  hardly  be  deemed  superfluous,  if  we  consider  the  methods 
adopted  for  procuring  some  of  the  animal  juices. 

When  we  have  obtained  a  physiologically  pure  substance,  studied  its 
physical  characters,  and  determined  by  the  microscope  the  presence  or 
nee  of  morphological  elements,  we  must  next  consider  the  method  in 
ch  the  chemieal  analysts  should  be  conducted*  It  ia  obvious  that 
the  plan  and  method  of  the  analysis  may  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
special  aims  of  the  investigationj  and  will  in  general  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  constituents  of  the  fluid.  We  have  therefore  thought  it 
expedient  to  indicate  the  analytical  methods  of  analysis  suited  to  the 
different  fluids.  But  as  we  are  still  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  present  the  rudiments  of  a  future  organic  analy- 
tical chemistry.  As  we  have  already  observed,  physiological  chemistry, 
considered  as  an  inductive  science,  requires  most  especially  to  be  based 
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on  exact  prmciplea  smeiiable  to  calculation,  UDfortunately,  however, 
all  chemiBta  concur  in  admitting  that  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  the 
animal  fluids  rank  among  the  most  slovenly  and  unprincipled  investiga* 
tione  of  their  science*  How  many  of  these  show  at  the  first  glance  that 
they  are  utterly  worthless !  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  will  scarcely 
be  deemed  superfluous  to  specify  some  few  of  the  properties  which  it  is 
necessary  for  the  analysis  to  posseBS  in  order  to  render  it  of  any  value 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view* 

As  we  have  already  referred  to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  deter* 
minations  of  the  individual  animal  suhstrata,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
observe^  in  reference  to  compound  fluids  generally,  that  in  the  qualitative 
analysis  of  the  animal  juices,  the  largest  possible  quantity  should  be 
employed — a  point  the  importance  of  which  was  fi.r3t  fully  demonstrated 
hy  Liebig  s  investigations  regarding  the  juices  of  the  flesh,  &c.  For 
quantitative  zoo-chemical  analyses^  however,  the  converse  rule  holds 
good,  more  especially  in  analyses  of  the  blood*  We  generally  find 
that  too  large  a  quantity  has  been  employed  for  the  determination  of 
the  individual  constituents  in  the  majority  of  the  blood-analyses  on 
record.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  quantitative  analyses 
of  the  blood  and  of  similar  fluids,  are  the  less  exact  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  the  substance  analyzed.  This  depends  partly  on  the 
difliculty  frequently  experienced  in  passing  animal  fluids,  even  when 
diluted,  through  a  filter,  partly  on  the  readiness  with  which  many  of 
the  constituents  are  decomposed,  but  principally  on  the  impossibility  of 
perfectly  and  uniformly  drying  large  quantities.  In  order  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  these  and  other  impediments^  we  must  only  employ 
email  quantities  of  the  object  in  our  analysis. 

Notwithstanding  every  care  and  precaution,  difficulties  wiU  however 
present  themselves  in  the  analysis  of  animal  substances,  which  may 
escape  even  the  closest  attention ;  and  hence,  more  than  in  the  analysis 
of  any  other  substances,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  institute  a  rigid 
controlling  comparison  of  the  various  results,  and  even  a  partial  repeti- 
tion of  them.  Since  the  same  cjuantity  of  an  animal  fluid  serves  for  the 
determination  of  only  a  few  of  its  constituents,  our  means  of  controlling 
the  analyses  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  determinations 
made  independently  of  each  other*  Thus,  for  instance,  in  seeking  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  coagulable  matters  contained  in  a  fluid,  the 
analysis  should  always  be  controlled  by  extracting  the  solid  residue  of 
the  fluid  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  and  then  comparing  the  quantity 
of  the  insoluble  matters  with  the  number  representing  the  protein-body 
determined  by  coagulation.  Thus  too,  ash-analyses  should  always  he 
controlled  by  comparing  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  individual  ex- 
tracts with  those  of  the  collective  ash.  A  perfect  coincidence  would 
certainly  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  the  analysis  in  both  these  cases ;  for 
the  coagulated  substance,  unless  it  has  been  expressly  deprived  of  its 
fat,  still  contains  fat,  and  sometimes  even  other  substances  soluble  in 
alcohol  but  not  in  water,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  occur  in 
that  portion  of  the  solid  residue  of  the  fluid  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  insoluble  in  water  ;  for  this  must  always  contain  more  earthy 
salts  than  the  albumen  that  has  been  completely  coagulated  by  tbe  addi- 
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tion  of  a  weak  acid.  In  like  manner  the  atialyais  of  the  collective  ash 
cannot  coincide  with  that  of  the  individual  extracts,  since,  for  instance,  the 
sulphur  contained  in  the  coagulable  matters  m  unable  to  exert  a  meta- 
morpbic  action  on  the  soluble  salts  of  the  extracts,  whilst  the  composi- 
tion of  the  combined  ash  must  be  altogether  different,  partly  on  account 
of  the  Bulphuric  acid  formed  from  the  unoxidized  sulphur  of  the  protein- 
bo  dies  ^  partly  from  the  difficult  combustion  of  album  in  oua  substances, 
and  partly  from  other  causes*  Although  this  method  may  not  afford 
any  strict  means  of  controlling  these  relations,  it  furnishes  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  true  nature  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the  fluid. 
This  is,  to  a  certain  degree^  a  physiological  check;  but  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  indicate  any  special  methods  of  control,  since  every 
analysis  of  an  animal  fluid,  and  even  almost  every  individual  detcrmina- 
tioUj  admits  of  being  tested  by  the  most  rigid  purely  chemical  chccks- 
We  shall  find  that  these  controlling  or  controlled  analyses  frequently 
afford  the  most  unexpected  proofs  of  the  value  of  the  method  of  analysis, 
by  the  Kght  they  throw  upon  the  true  constitution  of  the  object  under 
examination, 

C-  Schmidt*  has  employed  an  ingenious  and  original  method  for 
ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  complete  analysis  of  an  animal  fluid ; 
it  consists  in  comparing  the  empirically  found  specific  weight,  with  the 
sum  of  the  specific  weights  of  the  individual  constituent  parts,  according 
to  the  proportions  yielded  by  the  analysis.  Such  a  controlling  calcula- 
tion of  the  density  cannot  of  course  be  baaed  upon  the  specific  weights 
of  the  dried  substances  and  of  the  water;  since  all  substances  when 
diasolved  in  water  undergo  a  condensation  with  it.  It  is  a  highly  im- 
portant circumstance  in  relation  to  the  complete  physiological  considera- 
tion of  the  animal  fluids  and  of  the  tnechanical  metamorphosis  of  matter, 
that  the  diasolved  substances  do  not  occur,  as  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed, in  a  mere  condition  of  mechanical  distribution  and  admixture, 
but  that  when  dissolved  in  different  quantities  of  water,  they  enter  into 
different  hydrate-like  combinations  with  that  fluid,  and  consequently 
exhibit  various  degrees  of  condensation,  Schmidt  has  determined  the 
coefiicients  of  condensation  for  the  ordinary  constituents  of  animal 
fluids,  and  made  the  density  of  the  solutions  which  contain  exactly  lOg 
of  solid  substances  (at  +15^  C,  in  vacuo)  the  basis  of  his  controlling 
check*  Knowing  the  relations  of  the  individual  constituents  from  the 
analysis,  we  may  easily  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  collective 
fluid  from  the  sum  of  the  coeflScients  of  condensation,  and  may  then 
compare  it  with  the  empirically  found  specific  gravity, 

The  following  illustration  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  table  compiled 
by  Schmidt  for  the  purpose  already  stated.  The  specific  gravity  of 
cnloride  of  sodium  (at  +15*^  C.  in  vacuo)  is  =  2'1481 ;  hence,  if  the  salt 
in  a  solution  containing  10  g  of  chloride  of  sodium  were  distributed  in 
the  water  without  condensation,  this  solution  would  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1*0565;  for  10  parts  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium  (its  specific 

fravity  being  ^2*1481)  occupy  the  space  of  4'655  parts  of  water ;  with 
0  parts  of  water,  therefore,  the  solution  should  occupy  the  space  of 
94*655  parts  of  water;  but  when  we  examine  the  specific  gravity  of 
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SQch  a  solution,  we  find  that  it  is  higher,  that  is  to  say  =  1*0726.  In 
accordance  with  this  density,  ten  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  ninety 
parts  of  water,  occupy  only  the  space  of  98'281  parts  of  water ;  hence 
a  condensation  of  1-424  parts  must  have  taken  place ;  for  every  100 
Yolumes  there  would,  therefore,  be  a  condensation  of  1*505  volumes 
between  one  part  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  nine  parts  of  water.  With 
these  preliminary  remarks  we  proceed  to  give  Schmidt's  table. 


SmttAirci. 


Chloride  of  sodiam, 

Chloride  of  poUssiam,  .... 
Sulphate  of  potash,  .... 
Phosphate  of  potash,  2KO.PO5,  . 
Phosphate  of  soda,  2NaO.P05,      - 

Potash, 

Soda, 

Phosphate  of  lime,  SCaO.POs,  •    • 
Phosphate  of  lime,  2CaO.P05,      • 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  2M^.P05, 
Phosphate  of  iron,  Fe,0,P05, 

Urea, 

Olnoose,  GuH^Ou, 

Fibrin, 

Albumen, 


Dendty  of  the  sola- 
tion  oontalning  lOfl 
ofaoUdBulwtanoe.^ 


10726 
10668 
10888 
1.0960 
1*0994 
11001 
M484 
10807 
1-0896 
10918 
1*0880 
10276 
10396 
10270 
1-0268 


Density  of  Um 
drjBub* 
■tanoe. 


21481 
1-9787 
2-6616 
2-4770 
2-8786 
26560 
2-8060 
8-0976 
8-0596 
80888 
8-0661 
1*8869 
1-8860 
1-2858 
1-2746 


Peioeiitactt)  Meordng 
to  Tolnme,  of  ttaecoo- 
deiuMtlon  oeoofriBg 
in  the  aolottcA  eoa- 
taininglOg. 


1*606 
1*848 
1*541 
2-974 
8*455 
8-085 
6-988 
0-744 
1*600 
1-776 
1*447 
0-160 
0*766 
0-420 
0*426 


We  forbear  offering  anv  remarks  in  this  place  on  the  interesting  points 
of  view  which  are  opened  to  us  by  Schmidt's  admirable  investigation,  as 
we  must  return  to  the  full  consideration  of  this  subject  when  we  treat  of 
the  mechanical  metamorphosis  of  tissue. 

Schmidt  employs  specific  gravities  as  a  check  on  analyses,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  serum,  whose  specific  gravit; 
was  found  to  be  1*0292,  gave  82*59  p.  m.  of  organic  constituents,  0-28. 
p.  m.  of  sulphate  of  potash,  0*362  of  chloride  of  potassium,  5*591  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  0*273  of  phosphate  of  soda,  1*545  of  soda,  0*300 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  0*220  of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  following 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  check  is  applied : 

Watv. 

82*586  grammes  of  albumen  with  extractiye  matters  (the  condensation  de- 
pendent on  solution  being  allowed  for)  fiU  Uie  space  of  61-471 
2-886        «        of  the  lOg  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  «  2-618 

8-616        "  **  chloride  of  potassium,       "  8-896 

55-914        **  ««  chloride  of  sodium,  «  62129 

2-726        «  «  phosphate  of  soda,  «  2-480 

15-454        «  <«  soda,  «  18*457 

2-997        "  "  phosphate  of  lime,  "  2*778 

2197        «  «  phosphate  of  magneda,    <«  2*018 

168-826  grammes  of  the  collectiye  soluUon,  ** 


140-886 


Hence  we  calculate  the  density  of  serum,  having  this  composition,  to 
be  1*0288 ;  for  140*386  :  168*326  ::l:x  r=l*0288). 

After  having  acquainted  ourselves  with  tne  chemical  constitution  of 
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the  animal  juicea  in  their  normal  state,  we  have  next  to  conskler  the 
modifications  experienced  by  the  fluids  in  question  under  different  phy- 
mological  and  patholoffical  relationB^  conrndexirig  n.t  the  same  time  the 
composition  of  the  corresponding  juices  in  different  classes  of  animals. 
The  latter  indeed  constitutes  the  most  common  subject  of  our  physiolo- 
gic o-chemical  inquiries,  and  the  main  basis  of  our  investigations. 

Before  we  consider  the  pathological  relationSj  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  few  preliminary  remarks.  What  we  have  already  said  in 
reference  to  the  mode  of  treating  pathological  chemistry,  sufficiently 
demonstrates  how  visionary  are  all  anticipations  of  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  humoral  pathology,  which  indeed  is  a  science  that  has  no  exist- 
ence except  in  the  dreams  of  mere  enthusiasts.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  would  hase  our  consideration  of  pathological  pro- 
cesses, we  cannot  group  the  physical  and  chemical  alterations  observed 
in  animal  juices  within  the  generally  recognized  classes  of  diseascj  but 
must  arrange  them  in  harmouy  with  the  internal,  that  is  to  say,  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  pathological  objects.  It  seems  to  ns,  that 
we  should  be  assuming  an  entirely  false  point  of  view,  were  we  to  start 
from  conventionally  named  diseases,  as  tuberculosis^  carcinoma,  &c. 
Notwithstanding  the  frequent  objections  advanced  against  the  ontological 
modes  of  definition  in  use  for  diseases,  an  entirely  specific  character  haa 
nevertheless  been  ascribed  to  these  hackneyed  designations  of  certain 
(forms  of  disease^  since  otherwise  the  idea  that  tubercles  are  mere  depo- 
sitions of  exudation,  and  similarly  erroneous  notions,  could  never  have 
become  current*  That  we  may  avoid  such  a  fictitious  species  of  physio- 
logy^ we  shall  adhere  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  object  itself,  merely 
[  reverting,  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  its  conventional  predicate. 
Although  we  may  describe  the  bile  in  the  dead  body  as  poor  in  solid 
[  Constituents  after  violent  inflammations,  as  still  thinner  and  more  watery 
'in  typhus,  and  sometimes  deficient,  and  at  other  times  abundant  in  solid 
constituents  in  tuberculosis,  we  must,  nevertheless,  consider  this  designa- 
tion of  the  conditions  in  which  the  bile  is  found  to  be  more  concentrated 
or  more  attenuated,  as  wholly  irrational ;  for  we  ought  simply  to  have 
said  that  in  those  conditions  in  which,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  pa- 
thological anatomy,  the  morbid  process  had  localized  itself,  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  blood  had  lost  some  of  its  solid  contents,  in  conse* 
quence  of  extensive  exudations  or  other  considerable  losses  of  the  juices, 
this  property  of  the  blood  was  reflected  as  it  were  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions,  and  a  less  consistent  and  poorer  bile  was  secreted ;  whilst  in 
[those  cases  in  which  the  blood  is  found  to  be  denser  and  to  contain  more 
riolid  constituents,  as  for  instance  in  cholera,  the  bile  in  the  body  after 
[  death  is  \^scid  and  deficient  in  water. 

Another  point  of  physiological  importance  in  relation  to  the  animal 
t  fluids,  is  the  investigation  of  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  formed  or 
iwecreUdy  and  this  is  far  more  necessary  than  we  should  he  disposed  at 
irst  eight  to  infer-  We  have  already  shown,  in  our  methodological 
I  introduction,  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  statistical  method  of 
examining  the  metamorphosis  of  matter,  and  recognized  it  as  one  of  the 
,  most  valuable  aids  in  physiologico-chemical  investigation,  for  although  it 
^ttill  leaves  ns  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  and  objects  of  such  a  processi 
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it  defines  certain  boundaries  beyond  which  we  cannot  strain  our  interpre- 
tation of  animal  phenomenaj  or  extend  our  experimenta,  without  falling 
into  the  most  obvious  errors.  Such  a  limitation  of  hypotheses  is  above 
all  most  neceeeary  in  a  science  which  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy- 
The  benefits  derived  from  this  statistical  method  are  not,  however, 
merely  negative ;  for  it  affords  the  sorest  basis  for  the  recognition  of 
that  branch  of  physiological  chemistry  which  promises  to  yield  the  richest 
fruits  to  future  inquirers.  The  most  direct  and  attainable  aim  of  our 
investigations  must  be  the  elucidation  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the 
interchange  of  the  different  animal  substances  throueb  the  different  or- 
ganSj  tissues,  closed  and  open  cavities,  and,  finally,  tne  external  world. 
In  the  present  low  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  substrata  of  the 
human  organism  in  health  as  well  as  in  disease,  it  is  to  a  development  of 
the  mechanical  metamorphosis  of  matter  based  upon  physical  laws,  and  re- 
ferable to  simple  numerical  calculations^  that  we  must  look  for  the  most 
brilliant  results.  The  groundless  hypothesis  of  erases  and  dyacrasei 
stimulated  zeal  for  the  chemical  investigation  of  morbid  products  ;  but 
what  have  we  learnt  from  the  innumerable  analyses  of  morbid  blood  and 
urine,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  quantitative  proportions  of  the  ordinary 
constituents  of  these  juices  have  undergone  certain  modifications  1  Aa 
we  have  but  little  chance  of  success,  at  least  for  the  present^  in  seeking 
for  deleterious  matters,  specific  contagia,  a  materia  peccans,  &c.,  we 
should  rather  direct  our  inquiries  to  the  elucidation  of  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  substances  kno¥rn  to  u»>  and  to  their  distribution  in  the 
different  animal  juices.  But  a  meagre  enumeration  of  the  barren  results 
of  chemical  analyses  in  percentage  tables  is  insufficient  for  this  end, 
since  what  we  require  is  to  bring  these  results  into  harmony  i^ith  the 
relations  of  mass  existing  between  the  different  animal  fluids,  and  with 
the  amount  of  motion  occurring  between  the  juices  that  arc  separated  by 
membranes  and  cells.  If,  for  instance^  we  compare  the  quantities  of  ihe 
substances  occurring  in  the  secretions  during  disease  with  those  which 
remain  in  the  blood,  we  shall  arrive  at  results  yielding  the  most  inte- 
resting materials  to  physiological  mechanics,  in  elucidating  the  course  of 
morbid  processes  and  the  causal  connection  existing  between  entire 
groups  of  symptoms,  as  has  been  ably  shown  by  C.  Schmidt  in  bis  ad- 
mirable investigations  on  the  processes  of  transudation  in  cholera* 
Bright's  disease^  dysentery,  and  dropsical  conditions.  The  knowledge  of 
the  quantitative  relations  in  which  each  animal  fluid  and  its  individual 
constituents  are  formed  or  aecrcted,  supplies  the  basis  of  the  statistics  of 
animal  molecular  motion ;  we  purpose,  therefore,  entering  into  a  special 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  metamorphosis  of  matter  in  the  animal 
organism,  in  our  second  volume,  where  we  shall  further  endeavor  to  recon* 
cUe  the  results  of  the  quantitative  physiologi co-chemical  inquiries  with 
the  theories  of  the  imbibition  of  animal  membranes,  of  endosmosis,  and 
of  the  transudation  depending  upon  the  elasticity  and  thickness  of  the 
membranes  as  well  as  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  blood* 
Without  such  points  of  support,  based  on  physical  laws  and  arithmetical 
conclusions,  few  hypotheses  regarding  nutrition  and  aecretion,  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  body  generally,  can  attain  any  degree  of  logical 
accuracy.     We  have  therefore  regarded  it  as  perfectly  faUing  within  the 
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province  of  physiological  chemistry  to  give  the  quantity  of  the  matters 
secretedj  and  the  atnoiint  of  chemical  motion  of  each  animal  juices  as 
fax  as  the  state  of  science  enables  na  to  form  such  estimates. 

A  larger  portion  of  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  animal  juices  will 
he  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  metamorphoses  experienced  by  each 
separate  object  within  the  living  animal  organism,  and  the  changes  and 
decompositions  observed  in  the  same  substance  external  to  the  sphere 
of  vitality.  If  we  subjoin,  as  in  our  notice  of  the  animal  substrata, 
those  circnmatantial  data  which  can  alone  justify  us  in  considering  the 
genetic  development  of  each  object^  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  all  the 
elementSy  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  science  permits,  for  forming  an 
opinion  regarding  th^  function  or  phonological  value  of  every  individual 
animal  fluid.  By  such  a  course,  we  shall  certainly  be  carried  within 
the  province  of  physiological  processes  ;  but  in  considering  the  meta- 
morphosis of  animal  matter  generally,  and  the  processes  of  digestion, 
respiration,  and  nutrition,  in  their  systematic  connection,  our  views  of 
the  chemistry  of  the  animal  body  should  not  be  diverted  to  individual 
points,  but  rather  be  made  to  combine  with  the  conclusions  obtained  by 
simple  induction,  in  reference  to  the  function  of  the  individual  chemical 
agents. 

If  ever  we  cherished  the  hope  of  combining  the  results  of  former  in* 
quiriea  into  one  scientific  whole,  constituting  a  purely  inductive  branch 
of  science,  in  accordance  with  our  view  of  the  method  in  which  physio- 
logical chemistry,  and  more  especially  the  theory  of  the  animal  juices, 
should  be  treated,  our  courage  would  fail,  as  indeed  it  often  has  done, 
when  we  attempted  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task.  We  believe 
that  we  have  already  suflSciently  explained  our  view  of  the  very  great 
deficiency  of  our  knowledge  in  this  department  of  the  physical  sciences ; 
but  here  it  is  less  a  want  of  positive  knowledge  than  a  redundancy  of 
materials  that  renders  it  a  matter  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
to  demonstrate  vrith  clearness  the  pure  and  unadulterated  character  of 
science  free  from  pretentious  delusions.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  con- 
fused mass  of  materials  accumulated  before  us,  presents  a  view  of  dis- 
order requiring  Herculean  efforts  to  disentangle  them.  We  confess  that 
we  hare  therefore  abstained  from  attempting  in  the  following  pages 
to  give  the  whole  mass  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  within 
this  department  of  science  from  all  experiments  and  obaervationSj 
whether  good  or  bad ;  limiting  ourselves  to  facts  collected  by  the  best 
observers,  which,  as  far  as  our  powers  and  experience  permitted,  we 
have  compared  with  the  results  of  our  own  observations,  testing  the  dif- 
ferent conclusions  and  hypotheses  by  a  course  of  logical  inquiry.  With- 
out reference  to  the  present  work,  which  we  have  designated  as  a  mere 
attempt,  in  genuine  sincerity,  and  apart  from  all  pretended  modesty,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  far  greater  service  will  be  done  to  the  theory  of 
animal  juices  as  well  as  to  physiological  chemistry,  by  an  experimental 
criticism,  than  by  the  most  careful  collection  of  all  that  bears  upon  the 
subject  in  literature.  In  our  attempt  to  sift  the  rich  mass  of  materials 
presented  to  oxir  notice,  we  shall  endeavor  to  abstain  from  all  mere 
polemical  criticism,  and  adhere  to  facts  only,  which  must  ever  constitute 
the  only  solid  support  of  natural  science. 
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The  saliva  discharged  from  the  mouth  is  not  merely  a  mixture  of  the 
fluids  secreted  by  the  different  salivary  glands,  but  also  contains,  as  an 
essential  constituent,  the  buccal  mucus,  or  the  secretion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  mixed  or  ordinary  saliva  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  identical  with  the  secretions  of  the  different  salivary 
glands,  from  which  it  differs  both  in  its  chemical  characters  and  in  its 
physiological  action. 

The  mixed  saliva  of  man  and  of  most  of  the  mammalia  exhibits  the 
following  properties :  it  occurs  as  a  rather  turbid,  opalescent,  or  faintly 
bluish-white  fluid,  which  is  somewhat  viscid  and  capable  of  being  drawn 
out  in  threads,  and  is  devoid  of  odor  and  taste.  After  standing  for 
some  time,  it  deposits  a  mucous  grayish-white  sediment,  which,  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  pavement 
epithelium,  often  united  so  as  to  form  shreds,  and  what  are  termed 
mucus-corpuscles,  which  are  usually  a  little  larger  than  pus-corpuscles^ 
and  generally  exhibit  a  large,  lenticular,  excentnc  nucleus,  even  widiout 
the  application  of  any  special  reagents.  The  specific  gravity  of  mixed 
saliva  is  liable  to  variations  even  in  the  normal  state ;  for  its  density  is 
partly  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  mucus  that  may  be  mixed  with  it, 
and  partly  on  the  greater  or  less  attenuation  of  the  glandular  secretion; 
its  usual  variations  in  man  are  between  1*004  and  1*006 ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, in  the  normal  state  rise  to  1*008  or  1-009,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  sink  to  1*002.  Normal  saliva  presents  a  more  or  less  distinctly 
alkaline  reaction :  it  has  no  poisonous  effect  either  on  plants  or  animals. 

There  is  scarcely  any  animal  fluid  in  which  it  is  of  such  importance 
that  the  specimen  we  are  examining  should  be  perfectly  fresh ;  for  none 
becomes  so  rapidly  changed  and  so  soon  completely  decomposed  as  the 
saliva.  A  disregard  of  this  fact  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  errors 
which  have  led  to  the  most  remarkable  views  regarding  the  saliva.  It 
is  thus,  probably,  for  instance,  that  Wright^  has  ascribed  to  this  secre- 
tion many  properties  which  have  either  not  been  at  all  noticed  by  other 
observers,  or  at  all  events  in  a  less  degree.  We  may  refer,  bv  way  of 
example,  to  the  taste  of  the  saliva,  which,  accordmg  to  Wright,  is 
^'  sharp,  saline,  and  slightly  astringent," — a  statement  which  1  must 
agree  with  Jacubowitsch*  in  totally  denying ;  for,  in  opposition  to  Wright's 
assertion,  I  have  always  found  the  saliva  of  healthy  persons  to  be  taste- 
less. The  injurious  action  of  saliva  on  vegetable  and  animal  ornniams, 
which  has  been  observed  and  described  by  Wright,  depends  for  uie  most 

Eart,  as  may  be  shown  by  positive  experiments,  on  the  fact  of  its  not 
eing  perfectly  fresh. 
The  morphological  elements  of  the  saliva  owe  their  origin  to  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  also  to  thai 
of  the  salivary  ducts ;  hence,  these  bodies  will  be  desoril^d  in  the  chapter 
on  ^'  Mucus."  In  examining  expectorated  saliva  we  sometimes  find  not 
only  epithelium  and  mucus-corpuscles,  but  also  fat-globules,  and  occa- 

>  On  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Saliya.     Lancet,  1S42. 

>  De  Saliva,  ditts.  inaag.  Dorpati,  Liy.  1848,  p.  12. 
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sionally  the  remains  of  food,  as,  for  instance,  vegetable  cells  or  beanti- 
folly  macerated  muscular  fibre,  and  still  more  rarely  yibriones,  which 
take  their  origin  in  mucus  or  fragments  of  food  retained  for  a  long  time 
between  the  teeth,  or  in  hollow  carious  teeth. 

The  presence  of  mucus-corpuscles  in  normal  saliva  or  the  buccal 
mucus  has  been  called  in  question,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
only  occur  after  some  slisnt  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  as,  for  instance,  after  smoking  tobacco ;  but  I  have  always  been 
able  to  detect  some  of  them  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  healthy  persons 
(even  of  such  as  are  not  in  the  habit  of  smoking) ;  and  as  they  likewise 
occur  in  the  saliva  of  animals,  as  for  instance,  of  dogs  and  horses  (Ma- 
gendie,^  Jacubowitsch),'  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane,  even  in  its  perfectly  normal  state,  throws  off  these  mucus- 
oorpuscles  with  the  epithelial  plates,  the  former  indeed  being  nothing 
more  than  abortive  epithelial  cells. 

The  extreme  variability  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  saliva  of  even 
die  same  person,  under  aifferent  physiological  relations,  may  be  easily 
demonstrated  by  a  few  experiments.  I  made  some  experiments  in  re- 
ference to  this  point  with  the  parotid  secretion  of  a  horse,  in  whom  an 
artificial  salivary  fistula  was  established,  by  exposing  and  opening  the 
dact  of  Steno.  Very  shortly  after  the  operation  the  parotid  saliva  had 
a  density  of  1*0061 ;  ten  minutes  afterwards,  when  the  animal  had  drank 
aibout  six  pounds  of  water,  and  had  eaten  some  hay,  the  density  sank  to 
1'0051 ;  liler  having  nothing  to  drink  for  twelve  hours,  a  feed  of  hay 
cansed  a  free  secretion  of  saliva,  whose  specific  ^avity  was  as  high  as 
1*0074.  Wright  has  pointed  out  that  human  saliva  is  denser  after  food 
baa  been  taken  than  in  a  fasting  condition.  He  found  that  the  saliva 
of  a  healthy  man  who  had  lived  for  a  week  on  a  mixed  diet,  varied  in  its 
density  from  1'0079  to  1*0085 ;  while,  after  a  purely  animal  diet  for  an 

anal  time,  it  varied  from  1*0098  to  1*0176 ;  and,  after  a  purely  vege- 
ble  diet,  from  1*0039  to  1*0047.  According  to  this  author,  moral 
emotioiis,  atmospheric  changes,  light,  sound,  &c.,  exert  an  influence  on 
the  density  of  the  saliva.  From  numerous  experiments  made  on  200 
healthy  persons,  he  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  saliva  varied 
between  1*0089  and  1*0069,  a  result  which  is  far  higher  than  I  have 
obtained  from  my  experiments.  It  is  possible  that  the  more  abundant 
use  of  an  animal  diet  amongst  the  English  may  have  caused  the  higher 
density  which  was  found  by  Wright. 

In  relation  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  any  one  may  readily 
observe  for  himself  that,  during  and  after  eating,  the  alkaline  reaction 
mcreases,  while  during  fasting  it  very  much  diminishes,  or  altogether 
dSsappears ;  indeed,  in  some  persons  who  are  apparently  healthy,  the 
saliva  during  fastins  has  a  weak  acid  reaction,  although  immecuately 
after  the  use  of  solid  food  it  a^ain  becomes  alkaline  (Hiinefeld,^  Mits- 
Ctherlich,^  Wright,  Jacubowitsch).  According  to  Wright,  the  quantity 
of  soda  in  the  saliva  of  healthy  men  varies  between  0*095  and  0*3538 ; 
hk  that  of  dogs  between  0-151  and  0*653^ ;  in  that  of  sheep  between 
0-087  and  0*261} ;  and  in  that  of  horses  between  0*098  and  0*513g. 

>  Compt  rend.  T.  21,  p.  906.  >  Op.  oit  p.  16. 

•  Chwiie  and  Medioln.    Berlin,  1841,  8.  48-00.        ^Pogg.Ann.   Bd.  27,  S.  820-847. 
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We  only  record  these  numbers  in  order  to  give  an  approximate  measure 
of  the  quantity  of  acid  which  may  be  saturated  by  the  saliva ;  for  these 
numbers  are  calculated  for  soda,  while  in  the  saliva  of  graminivorous 
animals  there  is  often  much  potash,  and  always  a  large  quantity  of  lime, 
which  is  expelled  from  its  combination  with  non-acid  organic  substances 
bv  the  very  weakest  acids,  and  as  for  instance  even  carbonic  acid. 
I>Terichs^  found  that  100  grammes  of  saliva,  secreted  by  a  man  smoking 
tobacco,  were  neutralized  by  0*150  of  a  gramme  of  sulphuric  acid. 

According  tp  Wright,  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  the  saliva  is  increased 
after  the  use  of  fatty,  aromatic,  acid,  spirituous,  and  more  particularly 
indigestible  kinds  of  food  and  drink. 

In  attempting  to  collect  pure  human  saliva,  we  must  avoid  the  use  of 
irritants — such  as  tobacco,  either  smoked  or  chewed,  or  aromatics — ^which, 
although  they  increase  the  secretion,  become  mixed  with  it,  and  render  it 
comparatively  unfit  fur  examination.  The  simplest  method  of  collecting 
a  large  quantity  of  saliva  in  a  short  time,  is  by  exerting  a  strong  pressure 
under  the  chin,  and  at  the  same  time  tickling  the  palate  with  a  father ;  a 
feeling  of  strangulation  rapidly  ensues,  during  which  the  saliva  is  ejected 
from  the  mouth.  The  best  method  of  collecting  the  saliva  of  animals, 
is  by  presenting  them  with  their  favorite  food  after  they  have  been  kept 
for  some  time  fasting ;  the  secretion  flows  freely  on  pressing  the  nostrus 
in  a  backward  direction. 

The  method  which  Magendie  and  Lassaigne  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  mixed  saliva  of  animals,  namely,  cutting  into  tne  068O* 
phagus,  cannot  be  avoided  for  certain  experiments,  but,  for  ordinary 

Eurposes,  it  is  not  only  cruel  and  indirect,  but  also  unphysiological ;  for 
ow  can  we  expect,  that  after  such  an  inroad  on  animal  life  as  must  arise 
from  the  exposure  and  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  a  secretion  can  remain 
in  its  normal  state  ? 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  ordinary  saliva  is  a  mixture  of  the 
secretion  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  of  several  glands ;  we 
now  proceed  to  notice  these  secretions  individually. 

Parotid  Saliva  has  hitherto  only  been  accurately  examined  in  man 
by  Mitscherlich'  and  Van  Setten  ;*  the  parotid  secretion  of  horses  and 
dogs  has,  however,  very  often  been  analyzed.  It  is  usually  perfectly 
limpid  and  colorless,  devoid  of  smell  and  taste,  incapable  of  being 
drawn  out  in  threads,  and  of  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction.  In  a  male 
patient,  Mitscherlich  found  that  the  specific  gravity  varied  from  1-0061 
to  1*0088 ;  in  dogs  it  was  found  by  Jacubowitsch  to  vary  from  1*0040  to 
1*0047  ;  and  in  horses  I  found  it  to  ranee  from  1*0051  to  1*0074. 

The  observations  of  Mitscherlich  on  the  parotid  saliva  of  a  man  suf- 
fering from  chronic  disease,  show  that  prolonged  hunger  or  the  use  of 
indigestible  and  stimulating  food,  causes  the  secretion  of  a  concentrated 
saliva.  Moreover,  this  observer  found  that  in  the  fasting  state  it  was 
always  acid,  and  that  it  was  only  alkaline  during  meals.  Magendie  and 
Rayer  perceived  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pare* 
tid  saliva  of  a  horse  in  whose  Stenonian  ducts  fistmous  openings  had 
been  established. 

1  Wagner's  HuidwSrterb.  d.  Physiol.   Bd.  8,  Abt  1,  8.  760. 

*  Op.  oit  '  De  SaliTa  cjosqne  tI  Qt  ntilitate.    Qroning.  1887. 
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In  regard  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  parotid  salfva,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  reBulta  of  those  who  have  experimented  on  tlie  sub* 
ject,  do  not  altogether  coincidej  probably  from  their  having  operated  on 
the  saliva  of  different  classes  of  animals,  The  following  may^  however^ 
be  regarded  as  constant  ingredients  of  this  secretion  : 

(a)  Potasky  mda^  and  limej  combined  with  an  organic  matter :  this 
compound  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  constituents  of  the  saliva, 
being  that  on  which  several  of  the  properties  of  this  fluid  are  dependent ; 
it  is  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with^  albuminate  of  soda,  and  corre- 
sponds in  part  to  the  ptyalin  of  Berzelius  and  others. 

MagendiCj  Jacubowitach,  and  others,  assume  that  alkaline  carbonates 
are  present  in  the  saliva,  but  their  quantity  must  be  extremely  small  in 
the  fresh  secretion;  the  alkaline  carbonates  are  produced  during  the  dif- 
ferent steps  of  the  chemical  analysis,  by  the  access  of  atmospheric  air. 
The  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  extremely  evident  when  the  paro- 
tid secretion  of  the  horse  is  exposed  to  the  air,  for,  like  lime-water,  it 
attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  most  beautiful  microscopic  crystals  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  are  deposited.  The  organic  matter,  the  ptyalin,  is  diffi- 
cult of  solution,  although  not  absolutely  insoluble,  in  water,  after  its 
separation  from  the  alkalies  or  from  lime,  by  carbonic  or  some  other 
acid ;  hence  hnman  saliva,  and  that  of  the  dog,  is  sometimes  rendered 
turbid,  and  is  sometimes  apparently  unaffected  by  acids;  the  precipitate 
consists  of  amorphous  flocculi,  which  are  difficult  of  solution  in  pnre 
water,  but  dissolve  readily  if  an  alkali  or  an  acid  be  added*  We  find 
this  substance  in  part  still  combined  with  an  alkali,  both  in  the  aqueous 
and  in  the  spiritnoua  extracts  ;  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  purity 
from  the  latter,  after  extraction  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  then  forma 
an  almost  gelatinous,  colorless  substaneej  which  is  more  or  less  insoluble 
in  water,  according  as  the  alkali  has  been  more  or  less  thoroughly  re- 
moved by  carbonic  acid^  or  some  other  means*  The  alkaline  solution  of 
this  substance  yields^  on  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  or  nitric  acid,  a 
flocculent  precipitate,  which  dissolves  freely  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid ; 
when  boiled  with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  or  with  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, the  alkaline  solution  of  ptyalin  becomes  strongly  turbid.  The 
alkaline  (but  not  the  neutralized)  solution  of  this  substance  is  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  but 
not  by  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper.  The  acetic  acid  solution  becomes 
strongly  turbid  on  the  addition  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  when 
boiled  with  nitric  acid,  this  substance  forms  a  yellow  solution.  In  these 
respects,  it  is  very  similar  to  albuminate  of  soda,  and  to  casein,  but 
it  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with  them,  I  have  principally 
Btndied  the  properties  of  this  substance  in  cases  in  which  it  had  been 
obtained  from  the  parotid  saliva  of  the  horse,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion^  that  the  differences  observed  by  Beraelius,  Gmelin,  and  others, 
in  reference  to  ptyalin,  may  be  easily  explained.  In  no  other  animal 
fluids  could  I  recognize  a  substance  perfectly  identical  with  this  ptyalin. 

It  is  singular  that  Magendie,  in  his  investigations  regarding  the  paro- 
tid saliva,  has  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  it  abounds  in  lime  (and 
assumes  only  the  presence  of  bicarbonate  of  potash) ;  while  Jacubowitsch' 

'  Op.  cit  p.  20-22. 
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constantly  found  carbocate  of  lime  in  the  parotid  saliva  of  dogs*  It  is 
possible  that  differeacee  of  food  may  exert  the  same  influence  on  the  saliva 
as  they  do  on  the  urine  of  horses ;  for^  aa  we  shall  subsequently  show, 
the  nrinc  of  these  animals  sometimes  abounds  in  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
sometimes  in  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  iirbenever  I  analysed  the  saltv&  of 
the  horsfij  I  always  found  it  very  rich  in  limep 

(6)  An  extraiHive  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  which  is  pre- 
cipitable  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  alum, 

(/?)  Sulpkoctfanide  of  poiamum^  whose  presence  has  been  detected  by 
Mitscherlichj  Jacubowitsch,  and  Gmeltn,  in  the  parotid  saliva  of  man, 
the  dogj  the  horse,  and  the  sheep, 

I  have  not  observed  any  reddening  on  the  addition  of  perchloride  of 
iron  to  the  parotid  secretion  of  the  horse. 

(rf)  The  potmh-mlt  of  a  not  very  volatile  acid  belonging  to  the  butyrie 
acid  group  (caproic  acid  ?) ;  it  crystallizes  in  a  beautiful  efflorescent  form, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  resembles  the  tufts  of  margaric  acid, 

{e)  A  little  epithelium^  and  some  scattered  muGUB-corpuBchB* 

(f)  The  chlorideH  of  sodium  and  potagsium,  ^^J 

^\  Phogphates,  in  very  small  quantities.  *  ^^1 

(A)  A  trace  of  alkaline  sulphates.  ^^\ 

The  following  statements  may  suffice  in  reference  to  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  constituents  of  the  parotid  secretion:  in  the  parotid 
saliva  of  man,  Mitscberlich  found  from  1*468  to  1^632g,  and  Van  Setten 
1-62  ([  of  solid  conatituents  ;  in  that  of  a  dog,  Jacubowitsch  found  only 
0*478,  while  Gmelin  found  2'58g;  in  that  of  the  horse  Magendie  found 
an  average  of  I'lg ;  while  as  the  mean  of  six  experiments  with  difl'erent 
specimens  of  saliva,  I  determined  the  solid  constituents  at  0*708B. 

In  the  human  secretion,  Mitacherlich  found  nearly  0"525g  of  ptyalin 
associated  with  an  alkali ;  in  that  of  the  horse,  I  found  on  an  average 
0*140g  of  pure  ptyalin  (after  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  substances 
contained  in  it). 

The  alkaline  ptyalin  obtained  from  the  water-extract  and  from  the 
spirit-extract  insoluble  in  alcohol,  constituted  23-332  g  of  the  solid  con« 
stituents  of  the  saliva  of  the  horse,  and  yielded  5'675g  of  ash,  which 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  lime. 

The  alcohol-extract  of  the  secretion  amounted  in  man,  according  to 
Mitscberlich,  to  about  0*1  B ;  in  that  of  the  horse,  I  found  it  amount  to 
0^09888, 

The  alcohol-extract  of  the  saliva  of  the  horse  amounted,  according  to 
the  mean  of  my  experiments,  to  13'936g  of  the  solid  residue,  and  yielded 
3'8128  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of  alkaline  chlorides. 

No  quantitative  determination  of  the  mtlphoci/anide  of  potassium  con- 
tained in  the  parotid  saliva  has  yet  been  attempted. 

In  the  parotid  saliva  of  the  horse,  I  found  0^0403g  of  a  compound  of 
^  fatty  acid  and  potasL 

The  ether-extract  amounted  to  5*703 g  of  the  solid  residue,  and  con- 
tained 1-102  parts  of  potash  (aa  determined  by  bichloride  of  platinum 
from  the  ash). 

The  insoluble  matter  remor^i  by  filtration,  and  consisting  of  epithelium 
with  salts,  amounted  according  to  Mitscberlich,  to  0'005|,  while  I  found 
it  as  high  as  0*124|J  in  the  saliva  of  the  horse. 
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The  insoluble  portion  of  the  saliva  of  the  horse  consiated,  for  the  moet 
part,  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  after  its  abstraction,  and  thai  of  the  ash 
generally,  the  insoluble  organic  matter  iras  very  mirmte  ;  the  solid  resi- 
due contained  17*55g  of  insoluble  matters,  in  which  were  13*453  parts 
of  ash ;  hence  the  epithelium  amounted  to  only  4-097  g  of  the  whole  solid 
residue. 

According  to  the  determinations  of  MitscherUch,  the  solid  residue  of 
the  parotid  saliva  in  man  contains  about  45 '7 8  of  mineral  constituents, 
in  which  there  are  contained  35*4  parts  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
about  the  same  quantity  of  potash  and  soda  (after  deducting  the  carbonic 
acid) ;  in  tliis  secretion  from  the  dog,  Jacubowitsch  found  that  the  ratio 
of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic  matter  was  as  29*8  ;  70-2;  the  latter 
consisted  of  44-7  parts  of  alkaline  chloridea,  and  25-5  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  In  100  parts  of  the  solid  residue  of  the  parotid  saliva  of  the  horse, 
I  found  53*9  parts  of  ash,  in  which  there  were  21*764  parts  of  chloride 
of  potassium  J  16*988  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  11-226  of  carbonate  of 
HmCj  while  there  were  only  0-882  parts  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  0*805  of  the  sulphate,  and  2-240  of  the  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  secretion  of  the  submaxillabt  glands  of  dogs  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  Bernard*  and  Jacubowitsch ;  it  is,  lUe  the  parotid 
saliva,  a  colorless,  limpidj  tasteless,  and  inodorous  fluid,  and  is  devoid 
of  all  morphological  elements.  Jacubowitsch  determined  its  specific 
gravity  at  1*0041  ■  the  reaction  is  less  strongly  alkaline  than  that  of  the 
parotid  saliva ;  it  contains  far  less  lime  in  combination  with  organic 
matter,  and  therefore  attracts  less  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  than  the 
previously  described  secretion ;  in  other  respects^  it  contains  precisely 
the  same  constituents,  including  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium*  Ber- 
nard regards  the  viscidity  of  this  secretion  as  constituting  an  essential 
difference  between  it  and  the  parotid  saliva,  and  Jacubowitsch  likewise 
noticed  this  peculiarity  in  the  submaxillary  fluid.  According  to  the 
last-named  observer,  it  yielded  0*855g  of  solid  residue,  in  which  the  ash 
amounted  to  0*566  parts ;  so  that  here  the  ratio  of  the  organic  to  the 
mineral  constituents  was  as  33*8  :  66*2;  the  latter  contained  52*6  parts 
of  alkaline  chloridea  and  13*6  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia, 

Bernard  directs  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  an  infusion  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  very  aqueous,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  in  threads,  while 
an  infusion  of  a  piece  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  as  viscid  as  the  secre- 
|ioD  collected  from  Wharton*B  duct* 

The  secretion  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  in  doge  has  been 
examined  by  Jacubowitsch ;  but  the  secretions  of  the  orbital  and  of  the 
sublingual  glands  (which  latter  are,  however,  very  little  developed  in 
dogs)  were  mixed  with  it*  This  fluid  was  very  viscid  and  tenacious^ 
frothy  and  colorless,  but  extremely  turbid  from  the  presence  of  an 
enormous  number  of  epithelial  cells,  which  were  not  deposited  when 
the  fluid  was  allowed  to  stand.  The  fluid  had  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
did  not  coagulate  on  heating;  it  left  0-9993  *^f  solid  residue^  in  which 
were  0*385  parts  of  organic  and  0'614  of  inorganic  matter.  The  inso- 
luble salts  contained  no  carbonate  of  lime. 

*  Ardh.  g^n.  de  MM,  4  Sfir.  T.  18,  p.  1-29. 
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Jacubowltsch  collected  the  mucous  secrotion  of  the  montli  by  tj 
Steno's  and  Wharton's  ducts,  keeping  the  animars  nostrils  open,  ai 
retaining  the  head  in  an  incliiied  position,  so  that  the  animal  heing 
unable  to  swallow,  the  mucus  flowed  from  the  mouth.  He  collected  the 
secretions  of  the  parotid  and  Bubmaxillary  glands  by  introducing  a  fine 
silver  canula  into  their  respective  ducts* 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  differences  in  the  individual  secre- 
tions of  which  the  saliva  of  the  dog  is  made  up,  Jacubowitsch  further 
notices  that,  (a)  the  parotid  saliva,  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  rapidly 
covered  with  a  film  of  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not  the  erne 
Tirith  either  of  the  other  secretionB ;  (6)  that  at  a  temperature  of  100^ ^  the 
parotid  saliva  does  not  become  turblfl,  whilst  tlie  other  secretions,  at 
least  in  a  slight  degree,  became  opaque ;  (c)  that  the  parotid  saliYa,  if 
boUed  with  nitric  aeid,  and  subsequently  treated  with  ammonia,  docs  not 
assume  the  yellow  or  orange  tint  which  is  developed  when  the  secretions 
of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  the  submaxillary  glands  are  simi- 
larly treated  ;  and  {d)  that  it  is  only  in  parotid  saliva  that  carbonate  of 
potash  produces  a  slight  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lirae* 

Jacubowitsch  has  also  analyzed  the  mixed  saliva  of  the  dogj  in  one  in- 
stance with  the  exclusion  of  the  parotid,  and  in  another  with  that  of  the 
suhmaxillary  secretion. 

After  this  review  of  the  chemical  characters  of  the  different  secretions 
constituting  the  saliva,  we  have  little  to  add  regarding  the  composition 
of  Mixed  or  Ordinary  Saliva. 

In  the  ordinary  saUva  of  man,  Berzelius"  found  0-71 S  of  solid  c^n- 
gtitiients,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin*  1*14  to  l*19g,  Wrighlr'  I'l^St  a^d 
L*IIdritier*  1*353  !  Jacubowitsch  found  only  0484g  ;  Frerichg  in  18 
analyses,  0*51  to  l*05g  ;  and^  from  numerous  determinations  of  filtered 
salivaj  I  have  only  found  from  0*348  to  0'841g;  so  that  the  statemenU 
of  the  older  observera  are  obviously  too  high*  In  the  saliva  of  the  dog 
Jacubowitsch  found  1'037^,  and  in  that  of  the  horse  Magendie  and 
Kayer  found  about  Ig  of  solid  residue. 

In  100  parts  of  the  solid  constituents  of  mixed  human  saliva^  Tiede- 
mann and  Gnielin  found  21*3 g  of  fixed  salts,  whUe  L*H<^ritier  found 
only  6"8g,  and  Jacubowitsch,  on  the  other  hand,  37'5g ;  the  last-named 
observer  found  that  the  mineral  constituents  predominated  very  much  in 
the  saliva  of  the  dog,  where  they  amounted  to  65%5g  of  the  solid  residue; 
in  the  horse,  according  to  Magendie*  they  amounted  to  40g, 

In  relation  to  the  individual  mineral  congtituents  of  the  saliva,  we  are 
aa  little  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  regarding  those  which 
exist  preformed  in  it  from  the  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  salivary  residue, 
aa  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  animal  juices.  We  have,  however, 
already  remarked,  that  a  great  part  of  the  alkali  in  the  aaliva  b  com- 
bined with  ptyalin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  weakest  acids,  a^ 
for  instance,  carbonic  acid*  From  the  quantities  of  acids  which  are  re- 
quisite for  the  saturation  of  alkaline  saliva,  Wright  has  concluded  that  in 
the  normal  state  the  alkali  never  amounts  to  Ij  of  the  saliva.     In  the 

<  Foretnanmg&r  i  Diui'lceDaien.  2  yol.  Stock holnif  1808. 

'  Verdauuog  nach  Tcrsucben.  Bd.  I,  8-  9  if,  •  Op*  oit 

*  Ghiniie  patboL  p  290.  Paris,  1842 
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ash  of  the  salivary  residue  the  alkali  is  for  the  most  part  combined  with 
phospJioric  acid  ;  thus  Enderlin^  found  28'122g  of  the  tribasic,  and  Jacu- 
bowitsch  51*18  of  the  bibasia  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  ask 

We  neyer  find  more  than  a  trace,  and  often  not  that,  of  the  alkaline 
Bulphatm  in  fresh  saliva ;  and  even  in  the  ash  thej  are  not  found  in  any 
considerable  quantity ;  hence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the 
flulphnric  acid  must  have  been  formed  from  other  compounds  during 
incineration. 

In  the  ash  of  human  saliva  Enderlin  found  21- 35  J  of  sulphate  of  soda ; 
and  in  that  of  horses*  saliva  I  found  1'6048  of  this  salt. 

In  Wright's  method  of  determining  the  sulphocyanide  of  potaasium, 
which  consists  in  dissolving  in  water  the  extract  taken  up  by  ether,  and 
precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  not  only  sulphocyanide  of  lead, 
out  a  far  larger  quantity  of  a  compound  of  lead  with  a  fatty  acid,  is 
thrown  down  ;  from  this  circumstane  Wright*s  determinations  are  on  an 
average  ten  times  too  high. 

The  ehlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  especially  preponderate  over 
the  other  mineral  constituents  of  the  saliva, 

Enderlin  found  61*930°  of  alkaline  chlorides  in  the  ash  of  the  saliva, 
and  Jacubowitsch  46 'S^ ;  in  the  dog  they  amounted,  according  to  the 
last-named  observer,  to  85*7 g. 

Sulphoeyamde  of  potassium  never  occurs  in  the  saliva  except  in  very 
small  fjuantity. 

Jacubowitsch  found  0'006g   of  this  salt  in  his  own  saliva ;  and  in 
analyzing  my  saliva  I  found  it  to  vary  between  0*0046  and  0*0089^  ;  ac- 
cording to  Wright  it  ranges  in  human  saliva  from  0*51  to  0'98g,  which 
^  obviously  far  too  high. 

Although  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  existence  of  sulphocyanide 
'  potassium  in  the  saliva,  yet  the  very  dogmatical  assertions  of  Strahlj* 
^  rho  denies  that  the  presence  of  sulphocyanogen  can  be  demonstratedj 
and  applies   to   the  experiments   of  his   predecessors,  such   terms  as 
"deficient,  irregular,  and  ill-judged'*  {notwithstanding  that  Gmelin  has 
exhibited  pure  sulphocyanogen  in  very  large  quantity  from  the  saUva 
a^iay  distillation),  compel  ua  to  refer  to  the  admirable  memoirs  of  Jacu- 
l^powitsch  and  Tilanus,^  who  have  demonstrated  beyond  all   doubt  the 
^Hprescnce  of  sulphocyanogen  by  the  simplest  and  moat  unquestionable 
^Pbhemical  experiments ;  Frerichs^  has  also  established  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  in  the  saliva.     Moreover,  it  was 
^^ormerly  shown  by  Marchand,*  and  it  has  been  more  recently  demon- 
^Htrated  by  Wohler  and  Prerichs,**  by  direct  experiments,  that  sulpho- 
^vyanido  of  potassium  does  not  possess  any  poisonous  properties. 
1^    Local  stimulation  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  internal  use  of  pru&sic 
acid  and  the  salts  of  cyanogen,  and  especially  of  sulphur,  increase,  ac- 
cording to  Wright,  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanogen  in  the  saliva. 

In  mixed  or  ordinary  saliva  the  ptyalin  is  mixed  with  mucus,  so  that 

1  Ann.  d.  Ch.  und  Phurm.  Bd.  49,  S,  S17» 

a  Med.  Zeitg.  V.  d.  Ver.  f.  Prensaen.  1S47.  Nr.  21  u.  22. 

'  Do  SaUTii  et  Muco ;  dissert,  inaag.  Amatelod.  1849. 

<  Op.  qit.  p.  7e4.  ^  Lehrb.  d.  Pliy».  Ck  1844,  a  4ia 

'  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u.  Vh^tm  Bd.  Gd,  S.  344. 
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its  properties  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  identical  witb  those  which 
we  have  described,  and  its  accarate  quantitative  datermiDation  is  impos- 
sible, independently  of  the  considerable  amount  of  salts  contained  in  the 
aqueous  extract.  The  aqueous  extract,  consisting  chiefly  of  ptyalm,  was 
found  by  Berzelius  to  amount  to  40*8  g  of  the  solid  residue  of  the  saliva, 
while  Gmelin  6xed  it  at  20-Og,  and  Van  Setten'  at  15'62g, 

The  determinations  of  the  organic  matter  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  are  very  uncertain  ;  indeed,  little  or  nothing  is  known  regarding 
this  substance. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  in  the  mixed  saliva  must  obviously  be  liable  to 
very  great  variations^  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  fluid 
is  collected. 

The  ether-extract  ranged  from  5-8  to  9"6g  of  the  solid  residue  in  the 
cases  in  which  I  determined  it  in  several  analyses  of  my  own  saliva, 

In  reference  to  the  ehemical  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses  of 
the  saliva^  it  may  be  generally  observed  that  the  same  principles  and 
methods  are  applicable  which  have  been  described^  iu  our  remarks  on 
the  different  animal  substances;  hence  we  need  here  only  refer  to  a 
few  points  which  require  a  special  mode  of  treatment  In  the  first 
place  the  saliva  must  always  be  filtered,  in  order  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  epithelial  scales;  unfortunatelyj  however^  the  saliva  is  often  so 
viscid  and  tenacious,  that  it  nndergoea  decomposition  before  passing 
through  the  filter ;  indeed,  it  generally  happens  that  the  small  quantity 
of  filtered  and  perfectly  clear  fluid  begms  to  become  turbid,  while 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  still  remains  upon  the  filter.  In  such 
cases  it  is  often  advisable  to  dilute  the  saliva  with  three  or  four 
times  its  volume  of  boiling  water ;  and  after  the  mixture  has  been  as 
thoroughly  aa  possible  cooled^  and  the  mucous  flocculi  for  the  moat  part 
deposited,  to  filter  and  proceed  with  the  analysis ;  but  as  in  this  case  we 
are  not  able  to  separate  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble  portion,  it  m 
better  not  to  attempt  the  whole  analysis,  since  we  should  only  obtidn 
inaccurate  results-  We  might  certainly  at  once  evaporate  the  viscid 
fluid,  in  order  to  extract  the  residue  with  alcohol^  ether,  and  fiually  with 
water ;  but  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  the  aqueous  extract 
is  also  difficult  of  filtration,  substances  would  be  taken  up  by  the  alcohol 
and  ether,  which  do  not  pertain  intrinsically  to  the  saliva,  but  to  the 
epithelial  cells,  and  to  the  fat  and  remains  of  food  sometimes  mixed 
with  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  before  submitting  the  saliva  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  we  duly  examine  its  morphological  elementa  with  the  micro* 
scope,  we  can  ascertain  whether  the  insoluble  parts  of  the  saliva  consist 
merely  of  epithelial  cells  and  mucous  corpuscles,  or  whether  they  also 
contain  fat,  vibriones,  or  molecular  granules  of  an  organic  nature.  In 
saliva  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  in  morbid 
saliva,  and  especially  when  it  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  such  granules 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  As  substances  for  the  most  part  in 
an  actual  state  of  change,  they  do  not  fall  within  the  domain  of  an  ac- 
curate chemical  analysis*  No  one  can  confound  mineral  substances,  as, 
for  instance,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  these  molecular  granules* 
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If  tbe  saliva  has  been  filtered,  no  interest  attaches  to  any  investiga- 
tion  of  the  residue  left  on  the  filterj  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  saliva  is  concemedj  seeing  that  true  saliva  contains  only  soluble  sub- 
atanees. 

Wright  finds  his  ptyalin  in  this  residue ;  he  cannot,  however,  possibly 
have  treated  this  residue  with  sufficient  water,  since,  in  that  case,  it 
could  not  have  contained  so  large  a  quantity  of  a  matter  solnble  in  water 
as  his  numbers  indicate. 

If  carbonate  of  lime  be  mixed  with  this  residue  insoluble  in  water,  it 
may  easily  be  extracted  by  very  dilute  aeeti^  acid,  and  its  quantity  sub- 
sequently  determined* 

In  reference  to  the  filtered  solution,  it  is  generally  of  interest  to 
determine  volumetrically  the  amount  of  acid  which  is  saturated  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  aaliva,  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  regarding  the 
alkalinity  of  the  saliva,  or,  in  other  words,  regarding  the  quantity  of  the 
weakly  combined  alkali.  In  every  case,  however,  the  filtered  saliva 
must  be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  heated;  if  this  gives  rise 
to  a  turbidity,  the  albuminous  substance  which  is  precipitated  must  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  determined  quantitatively.  The  residue  left 
on  the  evaporation  of  the  filtered  saliva  ia  then  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  treat  the  residue  in  the  case  of  moat  of  the  other  animal 
£uids. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  quantitative 
determination  of  the  sulphocyanogen.  The  following  are  at  present 
regarded  as  the  two  best  methods  of  effecting  this  object.  One  method 
consists  in  dissolving  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  aaliva  in  water,  and 
filtering  the  fluid,  which  is  generally  turbid  from  the  presence  of  fat ; 
the  filtrate,  after  being  somewhat  concentrated  by  evaporation^  is  heated 
with  phosphoric  acid,  and  distilled ;  the  distillate  is  saturated  with 
baryta,  and  the  filtered  fluid  evaporated;  the  residue  is  then  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  fuming  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia,  and  the  quantity  of 
snlphocyanide  of  potassium  is  calculated  from  the  amount  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  which  is  separated  (Van  Setten,  Jacubowitsch,  Tilanns).  In 
-^following  the  other  method,  we  first  precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  of 
|Bkhe  alcoholic  extract  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  treat  the  well-washed 
cTeposit  with  water  containing  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  the  chloride  of 
silver  undissolved ;  we  then  precipitate  the  silver  from  the  acid  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  little  chloride  of  barium,  and  evaporate 
slowly,  adding  from  time  to  time  some  nitric  acid :  in  this  way  also  we 
obtain  sulphate  of  baryta,  from  which  the  sulphoeyanogen  must  be  calcn- 
lated.  Before  the  addition  of  the  baryta,  we  should  also  be  able  to 
precipitate  the  sub-sulphocyanide  of  copper  by  the  addition  of  the  sul- 
phates of  protoxide  of  iron  and  oxide  of  copper ;  as,  however,  the  preci- 
pitate never  consists  of  pure  sub-sulphocyanide  of  copper^  we  are 
compelled  to  determine  the  sulphur  as  siilphate  of  baryta. 

The  application  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  according  to  Wright's  method, 
for  the  precipitation  of  the  sulphoeyanogen,  is  inapplicable  in  this  case ; 
for  the  snlphocyanide  of  lead  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  would  probably  be  lost  on  washing* 

Abnormal  constituents  occur  in  the  saliva  probably  more  frequently 
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ttan  in  manj  other  animal  secretions.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  many 
mineral  and  organic  substances  which  are  thrown  off  by  the  urine  either 
unchanged  or  little  modified,  are  far  more  rapidly  eliminated  by  the 
salivary  glands — often,  indeed,  before  they  could  be  separated  by  the 
kidneys  from  the  masa  of  the  blood.  We  may  very  readily  convince 
onrselves  of  this  fact,  by  taking  5  grains  of  iodide  of  potaaaiam  in  pills, 
when  we  ihall  find  that  it  can  be  much  sooner  detected  in  the  saliva 
than  in  the  nrine  ;  in  the  latter  fluid  we  may  very  often  easily  discover 
it  after  forty  hours. 

Moreover,  when  iodine  is  applied  externally,  a^j  for  instance^  in  the 
form  of  ointmentj  it  very  rapidly  passes  into  the  saliva,  where  it  may  be 
recognized  by  nitric  acid  and  a  solution  of  starch,  while  it  cannot  be  de- 
tected in  the  urine- 

When  iodine  has  been  taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  we  have  con- 
vinced ourselves,  immediately  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  of  the 
absence  of  this  substance  in  the  buccal  mucus  and  in  the  saliva,  we  may 
very  often  detect  it  in  the  last-named  fluid  after  a  lapse  of  ten  minntea^ 
while  it  will  not  appear  in  the  urine  for  a  period  varying  from  half-an- 
hour  to  two  hours. 

Bromine  and  mercury^  and  probably  several  other  si alagogues,  behave 
in  this  respect  like  iodine. 

The  reason  why  these  substances  bo  readily  excite  the  flow  of  saliva^ 
is  probably  solely  dependent  on  the  circumstance  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood  by  the  salivary  glands.  It  m  possible  that  oevem 
organic  sialagogucs  act  simply  in  the  same  manner,  namely,  by  some  of 
their  constituents,  like  the  iocfine,  being  readily  separated  by  the  salivary 
glands* 

Wright  and  Beveral  other  observers  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
mercury  in  the  saliva  during  mercurial  salivation*  I  formerly  had  many 
opportunities  of  examining  the  saliva  in  casea  in  which  salivation  ensues 
during  the  treatment  of  syphilis  by  inunction  practised  by  Rust  and 
Louvrier,  and  I  constantly  found  mercury  in  this  fluid,  both  by  dry  dis- 
tillation of  the  residue  of  the  saliva,  and  by  the  simple  application  of  an 
extremely  small  pair  of  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  to  the  slightly  acidi- 
fied saUva<  There  are  many  reasons  why^  even  when  much  mercury  had 
been  taken  into  the  organism,  none  was  found  in  tho  saliva  ;  in  the  first 
place,  it  has  very  often  been  only  buccal  mucus  which  has  been  examined, 
for  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves  by  the  microscope,  and  more  ac- 
curately by  chemical  analysis,  that  at  the  commencement  of  salivation 
scarcely  any  saliva  is  found  in  the  sputa  ;  the  salivary  glands  are  as  yet 
not  affected ;  the  expectoration  consists  almost  entirely  of  whole  patches 
of  epithelium  and  of  mucus  from  the  tonsils ;  and  in  products  of  thii 
nature  I  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any  mercury,  even  after  its  frefl 
administration  ;  and,  secondly,  it  has  been  forgotten  by  some  experimen- 
talists^ that  mercury  volatilizes  very  readily  with  the  vapor  of  water,  m 
that,  by  evaporating  too  rapidly,  and  without  suflicient  care,  they  have 
allowed  the  little  mercury  that  was  present  to  escape, 

Wright  has  injected  alkaline  carbonates  into  the  veins  of  animals,  and 
has  found  a  consequent  augmentation  of  the  alkali  in  the  saliva ;  when, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  injected  acetic  acid  or  extremely  diluted  sulphuric 
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acid  into  the  vessels  of  healthy  auimab^  he  never  found  that  an  acid 
reaction  of  the  saliva  was  induced- 
It  m  eingular  that  doga  into  whose  jugular  veins  Wright  injected  four 
ounces  of  pyroligneoua  acid^  and  half  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  acid  (although 
the  acids  were  diluted  with  four  and  six  ounces  of  water),  bore  this  out- 
rage so  well,  that  after  a  short  time  they  quite  recovered,'  and  Wright 
found  that  their  saliva  had  returned  to  its  alkaline  reaction.  In  caaes 
in  which  I  have  performed  similar  experiments  on  animals,  although  for 
a  different  object^  death  was  the  invariable  result — ^an  event  which  may 
be  very  easily  explained,  since  stasis  must  bo  very  rapidly  induced  in 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  in  consequence  of  the  coagulation  or  gelatiniB- 
ing  of  the  blood. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  incidental  occurrence  of  sugar  (p. 
257)  and  of  lactic  acid  (p.  94)  in  the  saliva.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  decide  whether  actual  albumen  coaguiable  by  heat  is  present  in  a 
specimen  of  saliva* 

Wright  assumes  that  there  are  two  different  kinds  of  alhunsinous 
salivaj  and  as  we  have  no  experience  on  the  point,  we  cannot  contradict 
his  assertion  ;  but  as  he  also  asserts  that  albumen  occurs  in  normal 
saliva^  which  is  certainly  not  the  case,  at  least  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  and  as  further,  the  recognition  of  small  quantities  of  albu- 
men is  difficult  ami  often  impossible,  for  the  reasons  before  given, 
we  are  justified  in  doubting  whether  albuminous  saliva  is  of  frequent 
currence* 

Biliary  matter$^  and  especially  cholesterin,  sometimes  pass,  according 
to  Wright,  into  the  saliva.     (See  p.  120.) 

Wright  has  described  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  saliva,  classifying 
them  according  to  the  heterogeneous  constituents  which  they  contain ; 
thus  he  distinguishes  ammoniacal  saliva,  saliva  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  saline  saliva,  puriform  saliva,  bloody  saliva,  fetid  saliva,  &c.  In 
declining  to  adopt  Wright's  results  in  our  ^*  Physiological  Chemistry," 
w^e  by  no  means  wish  to  detract  from  the  meritorious  portion  of  his  care- 
ful labors ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  substrata  on  which  such  investi- 
gations are  founded  are  of  a  nature  to  rank  high  in  exact  sciences  such 
as  chemistry  and  physiology.  Descriptions  of  the  subdivisions  of  mor- 
bid saliva,  as  for  instance,  of  bilious,  bloody,  puriform,  fetid,  acrid,  frothy, 
and  gelatinous  saliva,  may  have  a  certain  importance  m  relation  to  seme- 
iotics,  but  cannot  serve  as  substrata  for  physiological  inquiry.  The 
iUogical  character  of  such  a  classification  ia  obvious  \  the  chemical  in- 
vestigations often  do  not  justify  the  conclusions  which  Wright  has  drawn 
from  them  ;  for  sugar,  bile,  lactic  acid,  &c,,  are  never  recognized  by  him 
with  such  certainty  as  chemists  of  the  present  day  require;  moreover, 
recent  physiology  might  require  further  particulars  regarding  acrid,  pu- 
riform, and  bloody  saliva,  while  our  present  pathology  pays  less  atten- 
tion to  ontological  ideas  of  disease  than  to  investigations  founded  on 
actual  physical  diagnosis  and  on  morbid  anatomy.  We  repeat  that  we 
by  no  means  wish  to  ignore  the  many  interesting  facts  vrlth  which  science 
has  been  enriched  by  Wright^s  rich  experience  and  indefatigable  labor. 

^  [This  is  hardly  correct.  The  dog  into  whose  Tein  the  pyroligneoUB  aold  wis  in- 
jetiied^  died  ia  ftbout  a  week.     See  the  *"■  Lancet,"  1842-^,  toI.  ii.  p.  180. — a,  i,  ».] 
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Although  acid  saliva  has  been  observed  in  a  large  number  of  instances, 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  still  very  defective,  for  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive assertions  of  Wright,  there  is  as  yet  no  proof  that  lactic  acid  is  the 
cause  of  this  acid  reaction.  Moreover,  Prout^  has  adduced  no  decisive 
proof  of  the  presence  of  this  acid. 

We  have  weady  shown,  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the  animal  fluids 
may  depend  on  the  presence  of  other  acids  (as  for  instance,  several  of 
the  butyric  acid  group),  or  even  of  acid  phosphate  of  soda :  hence  it 
is  invariably  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  free  acid,  when- 
ever it  is  present  in  the  salivii,  in  different  diseases,  before  we  venture 
to  decide  regarding  the  course  of  the  chemical  process  accompany- 
ing the  disease ;  it  is,  however,  the  chief  aim  of  all  chemical  investigi^ 
tions  of  animal  objects,  to  draw  from  them  a  conclusion  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  process  in  the  healthy  or  diseased  state.  For 
semeiotics  the  simple  statement  suffices  that  in  this  or  that  condition 
the  saliva  exhibits  an  acid  reaction.  We  shall  now  briefly  mention  those 
pathological  states  in  which,  as  yet,  the  saliva  has  been  found  to  pre- 
sent an  acid  reaction. 

The  saliva  is  acid^  according  to  Donn^,*  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  primcB  vice,  in  pleuritis,  encephalitis,  acute  rheumatism,  intermittent 
fever,  and  uterine  affections,  and,  according  to  L'H^ritier,  also  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  Wright  assumes  that  there  are  four  varieties  of  add 
saliva,  namely,  (a)  that  which  occurs  in  idiopathic  affections  of  the  sali- 
vary glands ;  (b)  that  which  presents  itself  when  there  is  a  predominanoe 
of  acid  in  the  organism  generally,  from  constitutional  or  other  causes, 
amongst  which  he  mentions  scrofula,  phthisis,  rachitis,  amenorrhoea,  in- 
flammatory rheumatism,  &c. ;  (c)  the  form  occurring  in  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach'and  intestines ;  and  (d) 
the  form  presenting  itself  in  dyspepsia  (a  somewhat  vague  mode  of  ex- 
pression). In  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  the  saliva  is  on  the  other 
hand  never  acid,  but  often  very  strongly  alkaline.  In  catarrhal  affec- 
tions of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membranes,  and  in  the  round 
perforating  form  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach,  I  have  very  often,  but 
not  invariably,  found  the  saliva  acid ;  in  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  in 
diabetes,  I  have,  however,  always  found  it  acid.  In  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  thoracic  organs,  in  acute  rheumatism,  typhus,  &c.,  P  have 
very  often  found  the  saliva  alkaline  or  perfectly  neutral.  According  to 
Donn^  and  Frerichs^  the  acid  reaction  always  depends  on  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  abnormal  irritation,  inva- 
riably yields  an  acid  secretion. 

Amongst  the  difficulties  which  usually  present  themselves  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  morbid  saliva,  we  may  notice  that  we  can  rarely  obtain  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  analysis,  seeing  that  it  is  a  fluid  which  contains 
only  a  very  small  amount  of  solid  constituents.  Hence  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  it  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  more  accurately  examined 
in  persons  with  pytalism,  in  which  it  is  secreted  in  large  quantities,  but 
such  is  not  the  case.     Wright  has  indeed  given  an  exposition  of  those 

1  On  the  DiseaseB  of  the  Stomach,  4th  ed.  p.  451. 

'  Hifltoire  phytioL  et  paihol.  de  la  Salive.    Paris,  1886. 

«  Sohmidt'8  Jahrb.  Bd.  86,  S.  186.  «  Op.  oil  p.  761. 
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cases  m  which  a  symptoraaticj  a  critiealj  or  an  artificially  induced  pty- 
alism  occurs ;  but  we  do  not  the  less  misa  analyses  susceptible  of  cheioi- 
cal  and  physiological  application.  The  secretion  in  cases  of  mervurial 
§sJimiion  has  as  yet  been  the  most  carefully  studied.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  Wright,  L'H^ritier,  SimoHj  and  myself,  perfectlj^  coincide  in 
the  following  points.  At  the  commencement  of  mercurial  salivation 
the  buccal  mucous  membrane  and  the  tonsils  are  more  affected  than  the 
salivary  glands,  and  hence  the  expectoration  is  more  viscid,  of  a  higher 
specific  gravity,  and  richer  in  solid  constituents,  especially  epithelium  and 
^ucus-corpuscles,  than  normal  saliva ;  it  is  very  turbid,  from  the  pre- 
nce  of  more  or  leas  distinct  flocculi ;  has  an  alkaline  reaction  j  con- 
tains little  of  the  peculiar  principle,  ptyalin,  often  much  fat,  and  rarely 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  salivary  glands  become  the  seat  of  pain  and  swelling, 
a  less  turbid  saliva  is  secreted^  which  often  contains  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  solid  constituents  than  normal  saliva ;  it  is  still  alkaline,  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  is  more  often  absent  than  present ;  it  is  also 
rich  in  fat,  and  often  in  mucus- corpuscles.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
resence  of  mercury  in  this  variety  of  saliva. 
In  conclusiouj  we  must  mention  salivary  calctiU  as  morbid  products 
of  this  secretion ;  they  have  been  very  often  analyzed^  and  have  been 
found  to  contain  more  carbonate  of  lime  than  any  other  kind  of  concre- 
tion, Aa  we  have  already  shown  that  the  saliva  even  of  carnivorous 
animals  holds  in  solution  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  lime  in  combina- 
tion with  organic  matter,  and  that  the  lime  is  very  readily  separated  from 
this  compound  as  a  carbonate,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehending 
the  mode  of  formation  and  the  constitution  of  these  concretions. 
,  The  quantity  of  Baliva  excreted  in  a  given  time  is  a  point  regarding 
which  there  is  a  tolerable  coincidence  amongst  the  statements  of  authors, 
although  we  cannot  regard  it  as  definitively  established  j  for  most  writers 
have  based  their  calculations  on  the  data  of  Mitscherlich,  which  refer 
merely  to  the  parotid  secretion  of  a  man  laboring  under  disease-^  The 
patient  in  the  case  referred  to,  after  collecting  the  saliva  in  the  mouth 
for  15  minutes^  ejected  from  it  6^27  grammes,  while,  during  the  same 
period,  0-92  of  a  gramme  were  discharged  by  the  fistula ;  moreover 
Mitscherlich  never  determined  the  quantity  of  the  parotid  secretion, 
except  under  definite  relations  and  in  given  times.  Now  if  we  assume 
that  the  above  ratio  of  the  parotid  secretion  to  the  secretion  of  the  other 
salivary  organs  is  constant,  which,  however,  is  more  than  doubtful,  we 
may  calculate  the  quantity  of  saliva  which  will  be  secreted  in  a  definite 
time,  or  under  definite  physiological  relations.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances (that  is  to  say,  on  the  common  hospital  diet)  Mitscherlich  found 
that  the  quantity  of  the  parotid  saliva  in  24  hours  varied  from  46*3  to 
T4*B  grammes.  Assuming  the  above  ratio  of  the  parotid  secretion  to  that 
of  the  other  sources  of  the  saliva  to  bo  constant,  the  whole  amount  of  saliva 
from  the  six  salivary  glands  and  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  would 
amount  on  an  average  to  473  grammes  in  24  hours.  Burdach*  calculates, 
from  Mitscherlich *a  data,  that  the  saliva  secreted  by  an  adult  in  24  hours 

[Lehiaatui  should  hare  mentlDii^d  that  in  this  case  tbe  pfitient  had  ft  pftrotld  flslula. 
.1.  D,]  2  Phyaiot  Bd.  1,  a  277  C 
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amounts  to  10  (German)  ounces  {^255  grammes).  Valentin'  assumes 
the  quantity  at  from  21d*4  to  316*3  grammes ;  Donn^  fixes  the  quantity 
at  390  grammes,  and  Thomson^  at  only  [3216  grains  or]  210  grammeSp 

Jacubowitscli  has  determined  in  dogs  the  quantities  of  saliva  which  he 
could  collect  from  each  set  of  salivary  glands  in  an  hour ;  from  the  two 
parotids  he  obtained  40-2  grammes,  from  the  suhmaxiUiary  glands  38*83 
grammes,  and  from  the  orhital  and  sublingual  glands,  and  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  24-84  grammes.  We  can  draw  no  conclusions  from 
these  data,  regarding  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  in  a  normal  stute 
ha  a  definite  time ;  for  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  nothing 
ia  stated  regarding  the  size  or  the  weight  of  the  dog,  we  know  from  his 
numerical  statements,  that  Jacubowitsch  employed  dogs  of  various  sisiea 
in  his  experiments^  so  that  the  fluid  was  collected  under  such  peculiar 
conditions,  that  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  quantity  of  the  secretion  in 
the  normal  state  is  impossible-  Jacubowitschj  however,  arrived  at  the 
interesting  result,  that  to  whatever  extent  the  quantities  of  the  saliva  se* 
creted  by  the  different  organs  may  vary^  the  solid  constituents — both  the 
organic  and  the  inorganic  substances^ — amount  to  very  nearly  the  same 
from  all  three  of  the  sources ;  thus,  in  the  quantities  above  given  of 
parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual  saliva^  the  solid  constituents  amount 
to  very  nearly  the  samoj  that  is  to  say,  to  about  0-232  of  a  gramme,  of 
which  0'080  is  organic  and  0452  inorganic  matter. 

All  determinations  of  the  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  a  more 
prolonged  interval  (as,  for  instanccj  24  hours),  must  at  most  be  regarded 
as  merely  approximative,  since  the  activity  of  the  salivary  organs  is  de- 
pendent on  very  different  influences  and  conditions*  The  most  common 
cause  exciting  a  copious  discharge  of  saliva  is  the  mastication  of  food ; 
it  depends,  however,  verj  much  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  whether  much 
or  Uttle  saliva  is  efliised  into  the  buccal  cavity ;  dry  and  hard  food  in- 
ducing a  more  copious  flow  of  saliva  than  food  which  is  moist  and  soft ; 
indeed,  the  mere  motion  of  the  lower  jaw  excites  the  act  of  secretion, 
and  hencej  speaking  or  singing  ia  always  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of 
saliva*  That  chemical  u-ritants,  such  as  are  present  in  acid  and  aromatic 
articles  of  food,  and  mechanical  irritation,  such  as  tickling  the  palate^ 
often  produce  an  immediate  secretion^  is  as  well  known  as  that  certain 
psychical  influences  always  produce  a  similar  effect.  It  is  especially 
important  to  observe  that  after  the  use  of  food,  the  secretion  continues 
for  a  long  time ;  a  phenomenon  which  appears  not  to  be  so  referable  to 
the  irritation  transmitted  to  the  salivary  glands  from  the  biu^cal  cavity^ 
as  to  the  communication  of  nervous  action  from  the  stomach  during  the 
process  of  digestion ;  for,  on  introducing  food  into  the  stomachy  either 
through  a  gastric  fistukj  or  by  means  of  an  elastic  tube  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, we  observe  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  accompanied  by  a 
copious  effusion  of  saliva. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  saliva  required  for  different 
kinds  of  food,  experiments  have  been  instituted  by  Magendie  and 
Kaycr,^  by  Lassaigiie,*  and  by  Bernard,*  on  horses.     The  oesophAgus 

«  VhjmtyL  d.  Mcmoben,  1844,  Bd,  U  S.  626.        *  Ulostilut,  No,  158,  p,  69, 

"  AnliJJiil  Ciiemistrjr.  LontI,  1843,  p.  571*  *  Compl.  rend.  T,  21,  p.  902. 

B  Journ.  de  CUim.  MM.  18J5,  p-  472.  «  Arok  gdn.  do  Med.  4  SiSr.  T,  13,  p,  2^ 
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was  exposed  and  opened,  and  the  food  which  the  animals  had  swallowed 
was  intercepted  and  removed.  From  these  experiments  it  followed,  that 
straw  and  hay,  aa  they  pass  down  the  oesophagus,  are  mixed  with  four 
or  five  times  their  weight  of  salivaj  whilst  seeds  ahounding  in  starch,  as, 
for  instance,  oats,  are  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity,  or  perhaps  one  and 
a  half  times  as  much  of  saliva,  and  fresh  green  fodder  with  only  half  its 
weight ;  and  that  food  mbced  with  water  seems  to  take  up  scarcely  any 
sahva,  Hence  it  appears  as  if,  when  food  is  taken,  the  secretion  of 
saliva  is  only  dependent  on  ib?  nature,  and  as  if,  when  fluid  or  moist 
food  is  taken,  the  glands  are  not  excited  to  activity.  We  must,  how- 
ever^  assume  with  Frerichs,  that  even  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  the 
secretion  of  saliva  is  not  totally  suspended ;  for  although  MitscherHch 
found  scarcely  a  trace  of  saliva  escaping  from  the  fistulous  openings  in 
the  patients  on  whom  he  experimented^  when  they  had  fasted  for  some 
time  and  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  and  although  we  ohserve 
scarcely  any  secretion  in  horses  in  whom  a  fistulous  opening  has  been 
established,  when  they  have  not  been  supplied  with  food  for  some  time, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  process  of  secretion  is  absolutely  suspended 
in  these  any  more  than  in  other  glands*  Moreover  we  can  form  no 
opinion  regarding  the  normal  secretion  in  a  state  of  relative  repose,  from 
the  facta  that  during  sleep,  when  the  head  is  inclined  forwards,  and  in 
paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles,  saliva  is  secreted  in  no  sparing  quantity, 
since  in  both  those  cases  the  abundance  of  the  secretion  is  dependent  on 
peculiar  conditions. 

Colin'  appears  to  have  made  very  extensive  observations  on  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva  in  the  solidungula.  Amongst  other  results  of  hia  investi- 
gations he  mentions  that  the  secretion  of  the  two  parotids  alternates,  the 
parotid  of  the  side  on  which  mastication  is  going  on,  secreting  at  least 
one-third  more  than  that  of  the  other  side  ;  and  that  when  the  mastica- 
tory process  is  transferred  to  the  other  side,  the  activity  of  the  first  gland 
very  rapidly  diminishes,  and  that  of  the  second  as  rapidly  increases.  He 
did  not  observe  the  alternating  action  in  the  secretion  of  the  submaxil- 
lary glands,  which  is  apparently  uniform  on  both  sides.  When  the 
animal  consumes  dry  food,  there  are  secreted  from  5000  to  6000  gram- 
mes of  saliva  from  all  the  glands  in  the  course  of  one  hour  ;  about  l-3d 
or  l-4th  more  when  the  animal  consumes  oats  j  and  l-5th  or  l*4th  less 
when  living  on  succulent  roots.  The  parotids  alone  yield  more  than 
2-3ds  of  the  whole  sum,  the  submaxillaries  only  l-20th,  and  the  sublin- 
guals and  mucous  follicles  the  remainder.  The  secretions  of  the  parotid 
and  submaxillary  glands  occur  almost  solely  during  mastication,  and  for 
a  short  time  subsequently ;  the  thick  and  tough  secretion  of  the  other 
glands  of  the  buccal  cavity^  which  remain  moist  during  abstinence, 
amount  to  only  14i7th  of  the  whole.  The  sight  of  food  excites  no  per- 
ceptible augmentation  of  the  salivary  secretion  even  in  fasting  animals. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  period  of 
secretion  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  saliva,  have  been  made  by 
Becher  and  Ludwig,*  They  found  that  the  solid  residue  of  the  saliva 
diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which  the  gland  has  already 

<  Compt.  rend.  T.  34,  pp.  B27-3S0. 
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yielded ;  tbe  organic  constituents  Binking  far  more  rapidly  than  the  inar- 
ganic*  Fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  did  not 
dbturh  this  law,  as  was  proved  bj  the  examination  of  saliva  collected 
after  one  or  more  venesections  ;  nor  was  it  affected  by  the  injection  of 
chloride  of  sodium  into  the  blood,  although  the  quantity  of  salts  in  the 
saliva  was  somewhat  augmented  thereby. 

PhysiologiBta  have  ever  held  the  most  varied  opinions  regarding  the 
fhynological  value  of  the  saliva.  We  must,  however,  regard  the  saliva 
as  essentially  fulfilling  a  threefold  object  of  a  mechanicalj  a  chemical,  and 
a  dynamical  nature. 

The  mechanical  object  is  so  manifest,  that  no  one  has  ever  seriously 
doubted  it ;  for  it  is  obvious  to  our  senses,  and  requires  no  demonstration 
to  convince  us  that  the  moistening  of  dry  food  in  mastication  serves,  ou 
the  one  hand,  the  better  to  adapt  it  for  deglutition,  and,  on  the  other 
haml,  to  separate  the  particleSj  and  thus  allow  them  the  more  freely  to 
bo  acted  on  by  the  other  digestive  fluids*  Formerly,  however,  the  whole 
value  of  the  saliva  was  limited  to  this  function ;  and  Bernard  recently 
believed  that  he  had  proved  this  view  to  be  correct  by  the  experiments 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  He  maintained  that  the  parotid  saliva,  by 
its  thin  fluid  property,  serves  to  moiaten  the  food,  while  the  tough  and 
viscid  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  glands  affords  a  mucous  investment 
to  the  masticated  food,  lubricates  it,  and  thus  adapts  it  for  deglutition. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  glands  is 
distinguished  bj^  its  viscidity  and  toughneas  from  the  parotid  secretion, 
and  even  that  infusions  of  these  glands  differ  in  the  same  manner.  In 
reference  to  this  circumstance  Bernard  notices  the  fact  in  comparative 
anatomy,  that  those  animals  which  swallow  their  food  without  mastica- 
ting it,  as,  for  instance,  serpents,  birds,  and  reptiles,  possess  no  parotid 
glands,  or  at  most  only  rudimentary  organs^  while  their  submaxillary 
glands  for  the  elaboration  of  mucus  are  for  the  moat  part  very  well  de- 
veloped. 

The  chemical  function  of  the  saliva  is  a  subject  on  which  different 
observers  have  held  very  different  views,  Leuchs  waa  the  first  who  was 
led  bj  experimental  inquiry  to  the  discovery  that  starch  is  gradually 
converted  into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  saliva.  Subsequent  inquirers 
who  have  repeated  the  experiments  in  some  instances  confirmj  and  in 
others  deny,  the  accuracy  of  his  views.  Wright,  who  bases  his  view  on 
a  large  number  of  experiments,  speaks  very  decisively  in  favor  of  the 
chemical  action  of  saliva  on  amylaceous  food  j  and  indeed,  Mialbe^  be- 
lieved that  ho  had  actually  discovered  the  substance  in  which  this  meta- 
morphic  power  solely  or  for  the  most  part  resides,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  mlivary  diastase.  Several  observers,  having  failed  in  attempting 
confirm  the  views  of  Wright  and  Mialhe,  have  directed  their  attention 
to  the  individual  secretions  of  the  different  glands*  Magendie  was  the 
first  who  discovered  that  neither  the  parotid  nor  the  submaxillary  secre- 
tion exerts  any  action  on  starch,  but  that  the  common  or  mixed  saliva 
of  the  horse  converta  both  crude  and  boiled  starch  into  sugar  at  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  body ;  Bernard  attributed  this  unqueationable 
property  of  the  mixed  ealiva  {whether  obtained  from  man^  tha  dog,  or 
■  Compt  reo4.  T.  20,  pp.  247,  3G7,  054,  et  14S6. 
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the  horae)j  solelj  to  the  buccal  aecretion,  while  Jacubowitsch  has  ad- 
duced conviocmg  evidence  that  this  secretion  alone  doea  not  possess  the 
above  property  which  exists  only  in  the  mixture  (whether  artificial  or 
natural)  of  the  secretions  of  the  huccal  mucous  membraBe  and  the  sali- 
vary glands.  It  can  therefore  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  saliva,  in 
the  normal  condition  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  the  food,  possesses  the 
property  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  The  more  recent  carefully 
conducted  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt^  have,  however,  shown 
that  the  parotid  secretion  does  not  contribute  to  the  action  of  the  mixed 
saliva.  Parotid  saliva  and  buccal  mucus  do  not  metamorphose  starch, 
although  this  eflfect  is  rapidly  produced  by  the  secretion  of  the  snbmaxil- 
lary  glands  and  the  buccal  mucus.  These  inquirers  arrived  at  the  same 
result,  namely,  that  the  atarch-fcrment  ia  only  developed  by  the  union  of 
the  buccal  mucus  with  the  submaxillary  saliva,  by  tying  the  ducts  of  the 
different  salivary  (the  parotid  and  the  submaxillary)  glands  in  dogs, 
"We  by  no  means,  however,  agree  with  Ross'  in  regarding  the  buccal 
cavity  as  the  storaach  for  vegetable  food.  Even  under  the  most  favora- 
ble circumstances  we  cannot  detect  a  trace  of  sugar  in  a  mixture  of 
Baliva  and  boiled  starch,  in  less  than  from  5  to  10  minutes  j  and  hence, 
if  the  conversion  of  amylaceous  matter  into  sugar  be  the  physiological 
fimction  of  the  sahva,  its  action  must  not  be  confined  to  the  short  time 
in  which  the  food  remains  in  the  mouth,  but  must  also  be  continued  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  Now  we  may  readily  convince  ourselves 
that  this  is  really  the  case,  by  observing  what  occurs  in  an  animal  in 
whom  a  gastric  fistula  has  been  established ;  for  while  pure  gastric  juice 
exerts  no  action  on  starch,  sugar  may  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  means 
in  the  stomach  of  the  animal  in  10  or  15  minutes  after  it  has  swallowed 
balls  of  starch,  or  after  they  have  been  introduced  through  the  fistula- 
Hence  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  saliva,  after  it  has  been  mixed  with 
the  other  animal  secretionSj  continues  to  exert  its  action  on  the  mnylacea 
in  the  digestive  canal. 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  saliva  exerts  this  action  on  starch,  there  are  other  facts  which  seem 
to  show  that  we  must  not  assign  to  it  an  extreme  importance  in  the 
digestive  process  in  general.  For,  even  if  we  do  not  admit  the  conclu- 
sivcnesa  of  Budge's^  experiment,  in  which  he  extirpated  all  the  salivary 
glands  of  a  rabbit,  and  afterwards  observed  no  disturbance  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  and  no  imperfection  in  the  nutrition,  yet  on  the  following 
grounds  we  must  regard  this  action  of  the  sahva  as  a  somewhat  limited 
one :  the  quantity  of  the  saliva  which  ia  secreted  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  food,  and  is  extremely 
small  when  the  latter  is  taken  in  a  fluid  form  ;  when  food  which  baa  been 
thoroughly  moistened  is  swallowed,  there  is  only  a  very  slight  secretion 
of  saliva ;  liquid  and  moistened  foods  remain  in  the  stomach  so  short  a 
time,  that  a  perfect  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  in  this  organ  is 
impossible ;  nature  has,  however,  provided  a  secretion  which  is  poured 
into  the  duodenum — the  pancreatic  juice,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
effecting  this  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  in  a  far  higher  degree  than 

*  Die  VerdauungflSftftc  und  der  Stoffweclisel   S   21. 

*  Tlie  Lancet,  Jaouary  13,  1844,  *  Rhem.  Blatt.  B<L  4,  8.  16. 
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the  saliva ;  animals  (fishes,  for  instance)  which  swallow  amylaceo^B  food 
without  masticating  it,  possess  for  the  most  part  such  rudimentary  sali- 
vary glandSj  that  the  secretion  from  them  can  hardly  be  taken  into  con- 
Bideration*  But  even  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not  generally  sufficient  to 
effect  the  perfect  metamorphosis  of  the  starch  ;  the  conversion  proceeds 
BO  slowly  that  we  can  almost  always  detect  a  considerable  quantity  of 
starch  in  the  excrements  not  only  of  carnivorous  but  also  of  herbivorous 
ammalB,  after  the  ingestion  of  amylaceous  food*  Hence  it  appears  very 
much  to  depend  on  the  subjective  opinions  of  different  writers,  whether 
a  greater  or  lesser  importance  in  this  point  of  view  be  attributed  to  the 
saliva ;  in  no  case,  however^  should  the  function  of  the  saliva  as  a  sac- 
charifying agent  he  overrated. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  special  observations,  experiments,  and 
criticism,  are  peculiarly  needed ;  and  it  is  by  the  neglect  of  this  mode  of 
inquiry  that  some  of  the  best  observers  have  been  erroneously  led  to 
adopt  the  most  extreme  views.  The  difficulty  of  forming  a  decided 
judgment  without  a  special  investigation  will  be  best  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing historical  sketch  of  the  facts  which  have  been  accumulated  in 
reference  to  this  subject.  Wright/  whose  views  are  based  on  a  large 
number  of  experiments,  is  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  diges- 
tive powers  of  the  saliva ;  and  I^  formerly  entirely  coincided  in  this 
view ;  hut  all  experiments  and  resulta  bearing  on  this  point  must  only  be 
adopted  with  the  greatest  cautioHj  for  there  is  no  analytical  inquiry  in 
which,  under  apparently  precisely  similar  relations,  the  same  experiment 
so  often  yields  different  results,  and  in  which  quantitative  determina- 
tions so  invariably  present  a  want  of  uniformity.  Thus,  the  quantities 
of  starch  converted  into  sugar  in  contemporaneous  experiments  with  the 
same  saliva^  and  at  perfectly  equal  temperatures^  are  often  extremely 
different.  Even  when  there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  starch  in 
relation  to  the  saliva,  we  almost  always  find  that  the  whole  of  it  has  not 
undergone  conversion  into  sugar,  as  was  observed  by  Jacubowitseh  ;  it  ii 
only  after  a  very  considerahk  time,  seldom  before  from  16  to  24  hours 
have  ekpsedj  that  we  find  the  whole  of  the  starch  changed ;  and  then 
the  starch  is  not  merely  converted  into  sugar,  but  this  latter  substanee 
has  already  undergone  further  changes,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lactic  acid — a  change  which  often  commences  while  very  large 
quantities  of  starch  still  remain  unchanged*  We  must  further  bear  m 
mind  that  many  other  animal  substances  under  certain  condilions  pos- 
sess a  similar  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar.  Liebig  long  ago 
observed  that  gelatin  and  albuminous  and  gclatigenons  tissues,  when 
they  had  been  lying  in  a  state  of  moisture,  and  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  atmosphere,  possessed  the  property  of  effecting  this  chani^e.  Mar 
gendie^  subsequently  convinced  himself  that  infusions  of  cerebral  tissue, 
of  heartj  hver,  lungs,  and  spleen,  possessed  to  a  certain  degree  the 
power  of  converting  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar ;  he  likewise  found 
that  the  serum  of  blood  at  40°  possessed  this  property,  and  that  boiled 
starch  was  converted  into  sugar  even  in  the  circulating  blood  of  the 
living  animaL      Hence  Bernard*  merely  repeated  the  experiments  of 

'  Op.  ciL  ■  Schmidt^s  Jahrb.  Bd.  37,  a  121^123,  Bd,  S%  9.  165  ff. 

*  Compt,  rend.  T*  23,  pp.  189-192.  *  Areh.  g^Jo.  dt.  M6d.  4  S^r.  T.  la,  p.  10. 
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Liebiff  and  Magendie,  when  he  exposed  well-prepared  and  cleaned 
bncoal  mncous  membrane  to  the  air,  and  subsequently  observed  its  action 
on  starch.  These  facts  cannot,  however,  be  placed  in  comparison  with 
the  action  of  the  mixed  saliva,  which  does  not  require  any  long  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere  in  order  to  acquire  this  property,  and  is  only  exceeded 
in  this  power  by  the  diastase  of  germinating  seeds  and  by  the  pancreatic 
juice. 

Another  point  which  must  appear  doubtful  to  those  who  have  not  ex- 
perimented for  themselves,  is  the  question  whether  acid  saliva  has  the 
same  saccharifying  force  as  the  alkaline  secretion — a  view  most  posi- 
tively denied  by  Sebastian,  Wright,  and  Bernard ;  and  as  confidently 
asserted  by  Jacubowitsch  and  Frerichs.  In  my  former  experiments  1 
failed,  like  the  first-named  observers,  in  effecting  the  conversion  of 
starch  by  saliva,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  inquiry,  I  have 
been  unable  to  detect  the  causes  of  that  failure  ;  but  in  my  more  recent 
experiments,  when  I  have  allowed  saliva  treated  with  acetic,  sulphuric, 
bjdrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  to  act  on  either  crude  or  boiled  starch,  I 
have  always  observed  a  tolerably  rapid  formation  of  sugar,  and  have 
convinced  myself  that  acids  can  no  more  impede  the  digestive  power  of 
the  saliva  than  alkalies  can  promote  it.  It  is  therefore  certain  that 
mixed  saliva,  whether  it  be  alkaline  or  acid,  acts  on  starch  with  equal 
energy  at  equal  temperatures.  Trommer's  sugar-test  cannot  be  directly 
mpplied  in  this  investigation,  for  Frerichs  has  shown  by  an  interesting 
experiment  that  suboxide  of  copper  is  immediately  separated  when  saliva 
and  starch  are  boiled  with  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper ;  we  must, 
therefore,  remove  any  starch  or  dextrin  that  may  remam  in  the  filtered 
jhdd,  by  treating  it  with  alcohol,  before  applying  Trommer's  test,  or  we 
mist  adopt  some  other  means  of  demonstrating  the  presence  of  sugar  in 
the  mixture. 

The  albnminons  substance  occurring  in  the  saliva,  to  which  Mialhe 
has  given  the  name  of  Diastase  salivatrcj  is  undoubtedly  similar  in  many 
respects  to  diastase ;  but,  on  a  rigid  examination,  the  two  substances 
are  found  to  be  altogether  different.  Mialhe  obtains  this  salivary 
diastase  by  precipitating  human  saliva  with  absolute  alcohol.  On  re- 
ftning  to  the  composition  of  saliva,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sub- 
8  which  will  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  are  chiefly  ptyalin  and 
I  with  a  qnantity  of  salts,  and  it  is  in  the  mixture  of  these  sub- 
8  diat  Mialhe  thinks  that  he  has  found  the  active  principle  of  the 
aafira.  In  experiments  with  this  mixture,  I  have  altogether  failed  in 
ohtaininf  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  powers  which  were  attributed 
to  it  by  Mialhe  (who  maintains  that  1  part  can  rapidly  effect  the  meta- 
SMrphoos  of  8000  parts  of  starch  at  a  temperature  of  37°);  and 
ahhwigh  I  formerly  believed  that  I  had  obtained  a  somewhat  similar 
raoh,  I  have  since  convinced  myself  that  the  metamorphosine  force  is 
Bchher  eoneentrated  in  the  admixture  of  substances  indicated  by  Mialhe 
er  bj  wjwtltj  nfyt  jet  in  any  other  part  of  the  extractive  matters  of  the 
aafiva.  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  unscientific  to  neglect  all  inquiry 
r^gaidiiig  this  pecoliarity  of  the  saliva,  or  rather  of  one  of  its  consti- 
twntS)  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fiction  that  all  exciters  of  fermenta- 
tioB  are  sabataaees  vndergoing  changes,  and  that  such  substances  are 
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*  incapable  of  being  submitted  to  chemical  exhibition  and  investigation. 
All  fictions  that  close  the.  door  on  inquiry  are  to  be  rejected,  unless 
they  admit  of  a  logical  justification.  If  Schwann,  Wasmann,  and  others, 
had  remained  satisfied  with  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of  the  digestive 
power  of  the  gastric  juice  did  not  admit  of  being  investigated,  we  should 
not  have  advanced  very  far  in  the  knowledge  of  the  process  of  digestion. 
We  can  hardly  condemn  an  inquiry  into  the  hypothetical  diastase  of  the 
saliva  as  absurd ;  for  the  saliva  does  not  lose  this  property  either  by 
the  action  of  heat  or  alcohol,  and  pepsin  similarly  retains  its  power  even 
after  having  previously  been  combined  with  salts  of  lead.  This  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  ptyalin  obtained  by  Berzelius,  Gmelin,  and 
Wright,  was  found  in  all  cases  to  be  deficient  in  the  power  of  converting 
starch  into  sugar. 

After  it  had  been  demonstrated,  as  already  observed,  first  by  Magen- 
die,  and  subsequently  by  Bernard,  that  the  secretions  of  some  of  the 
salivary  glands  did  not  exert  any  metamorphic  action  on  starch,  Jacubo- 
witsch,  under  the  direction  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  prosecuted  some 
admirable  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  we  do  not  think  it  will  be 
irrelevant  to  notice  at  some  length  in  the  present  place.  He  convinced 
himself,  by  hindering  the  flow  of  the  secretions  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  from  entering  into  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  that  the  mere 
secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  (contrary  to  Bernard's 
assertion)  was  unable  to  convert  starch  into  sugar.  But  when  he  tied 
the  ducts  of  only  a  single  pair  of  glands  (excluding  only  the  secretion 
from  the  parotid  or  that  from  the  submaxillary  glands),  and  suffered  the 
dog  to  recover  after  the  operation,  and  then,  according  to  Bernard's 
method,  as  already  described,  digested  starch  with  the  saliva  exuding 
from  the  open  and  depressed  mouth  of  the  dog,  some  of  the  starch  was 
converted  into  sugar  in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  The  starch  was  also 
quickly  metamorphosed  when  brought  in  contact  with  an  artificial  ad- 
mixture of  the  above-mentioned  glandular  secretions  and  buccal  or  even 
nasal  mucus.  fThe  nasal  mucus  alone  did  not  possess  this  property.) 
A  mixture  of  tne  secretions  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
without  any  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane,  was  entirely  deficient 
in  this  property. 

To  prove  that  the  action  of  the  saliva  on  starch  is  continued  in  the 
stomach,  the  same  author  instituted  the  following  experiments :  in  one 
case  he  fed  a  dog  in  whom  a  gastric  fistula  had  been  established,  upon 
boiled  starch  after  a  twelve  hours'  fast ;  repeated  experiments  showed 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  which  were  discharged  from  the  fistula 
contained  sugar.  In  another  case  Jacubowitsch  introduced  boiled  starch 
through  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog,  in  whom  the  ex- 
cretory ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  had  been  tied ;  but  here  he  could 
not  discover  any  trace  of  sugar  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  a 
prolonged  period. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt,  under  whose  superintendence  the  experiments  of 
Jacubowitsch  were  instituted,  have  convinced  themselves  by  later  expe- 
riments, that  the  saliva  loses  its  action  on  starch  in  the  stomach  of  the 
living  animal.  They  introduced  boiled  starch  under  the  most  varied 
conditions,  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs  through  gastric  fistulse,  and  found 
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that  after  two  hours'  retention  in  the  stomach,  at  most  only  mere  traces 
of  sugar  couH  be  detected^  while  externally  to  the  organism  this  meta- 
tnorphosis  always  occurred,  even  when  an  excess  of  gastric  juice  was 
addetL  This  perfect  suspension  of  the  action  of  the  saliva  on  starch 
within  the  stomach  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  either  by  the  com- 
paratively short  retention  of  the  starch  in  the  etomach,  or  by  the  assump- 
tion that  the  salivary  diastase  is  digested  by  the  gastric  juice.  For  on 
the  one  hand  the  amylacea  generally  remain  a  sufficiently  long  time  in 
the  stomach  to  undergo  metamorphosis,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gastric  juice  would  also  digest  the  salivary  diastase  externally  to  the 
orgjinism,  which  in  not  the  case*  These  results  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
may  be  to  a  certain  degree  explained  by  the  assumption,  that  in  these 
experiments  (in  which  starch  was  introduced  through  a  fistula,  or  in  the 
form  of  very  raoist  starch-paste,  through  the  mouth)  only  little  saliva 
flowed  into  the  stomachj  where  it  hecamc  too  much  diluted  by  the 
gastric  juice. 

We  are,  consequently,  led  by  the  earlier  observations  of  Bernard,  as 
well  as  by  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  notwithstanding  its  energetic  action  on  starch,  and  not- 
withstanding its  abundant  supply,  the  saliva  takes  no  very  important 
part  in  the  digestion  of  the  amylacea.  Hence  its  principal  use  in  the 
animal  body  must  be  of  a  mechanical  nature-  Besides  the  uses  of  this 
nature,  mentioned  in  the  text,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  believe  that  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  salivary  secretion  is  its  co-operation  in  the  per- 
petual  interchange  of  the  watery  fluids  within  the  living  organism, 

Wright  attaches  a  very  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  alkalinity 
of  the  saliva  both  during  insalivation  and  during  gastric  digestion,  and 
ascribes  to  it  a  second  chemical  function,  viz.,  that  of  saturating  the  e^i- 
cessive  quantity  of  acid  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  formed  within  it. 
It  is  certainly  an  undeniable  fact  that  alkaline  saliva  is  secreted  after 
the  ingestion  of  acid  food ;  but  this  also  occurs  when  highly  seasoned 
food,  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  stimulants  have  been  taken,  which 
cannot  have  been  saturated  or  combined,  like  the  acids,  with  the  alkali 
of  the  saliva.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  object  of  this  secre- 
tion is  to  saturate  the  free  acid,  since  our  experiments  have  in  general 
rather  tended  to  show  that  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  stomach  is  less  in- 
juriotis  to  the  digestion  of  nitrogenous  substances  than  any  deficiency 
in  its  quantity.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  must  rest  satisfied  with 
admitting  that  as  the  saliva  constantly  becomes  alkaline  during  or  after 
eating,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  acid  before  the  ingestion  of 
food,  and  as  moreover  its  alkalinity  increases  after  taking  indigestible  or 
acrid  substances,  the  alkali  probably  contributes  to  promote  the  function 
of  the  saliva,  although  we  must  leave  it  to  future  inquirers  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  this  object  is  effected. 

Wright  supports  his  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  experience ;  he 
found  that  the  effect  of  spitting,  after  having  partaken  of  a  full  meal, 
was  alway  to  induce  an  abundance  of  acidity  with  much  pain  in  the 
stomachj  and  a  corresponding  alkalinity  in  the  saliva. 

The  saliva  exerts  no  metamorphic  action  on  any  of  the  carbohydrates 
excepting  starch:    cane-sugar,  gum,  vegetable  mucus  (bassorLn)^  and 
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ceUtilosej  remain  iinchanged  in  the  saliva ;  it  is  only  in  certain  species 
of  sugar,  and  after  long-conthmcd  digestion  at  a  high  temperature,  that 
wo  observe  the  formation  of  ketic  and  subsequently  of  butyric  acid. 

The  saliva  exerta  no  action  whatever  on  albuminous  and  gelati- 
genouB  food ;  its  utmost  effect  being  to  relax  their  tissues  like  pure 
water,  and  thus  to  tender  them  more  accessible  to  the  action  of  the  gas- 
tric juice. 

Wright  thought  he  had  convinced  himself  from  numerous  experiments 
that  flesh  is  softened  and  rendered  tender  in  its  texture  much  more  rapidly 
when  digested  with  saliva,  than  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
water ;  he  further  concluded  from  these  and  similar  experiments,  that 
the  saliva  contributes  essentially  to  the  digestion  of  animal  substances ; 
but  Jacubowitsch  and  Frcrichs  have  recently  shown  by  their  more  accu- 
rate and  well-tested  experiments,  that  this  view  is  utterly  erroneous. 

Bernard  and  BarreswiP  believed  that  tbey  were  justified  from  some  of 
their  experiments  in  laying  down  the  following  proposition :  **  Le  sue 
gastrique,  le  fluide  pancreatique,  et  la  salive,  renferment  un  mime  prin- 
cipe  organitiue,  actif  dans  la  digestion  :  mais  c'est  seulement  la  nature  de 
la  reaction  chimique,  qui  fait  differer  le  role  physlologique  de  chacun  de 
ces  liquides,  et  qui  determine  leur  aptitude  digestive  pour  tel  ou  tel 
principe  alimentaire/' 

If  this  view  had  not  been  fully  controverted  by  the  admirable  experi- 
ments of  Jacubowitsch  and  Frericbs,  its  untenability  would  have  been 
manifest  to  every  one  on  a  mere  repetition  of  Bernard  and  Barrcswil's 
experiments. 

Liebig  has  suggested  that  the  saliva  may  be  designed  from  its  tendency 
to  frothing,  to  convey  atmospheric  air  into  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal.  Wright  and  others  subsequently  to  him  have  shown  that  starch 
is  metamorphosed  by  saliva  obtained  by  expectoration  (which  has  con- 
sequently  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air),  without  further 
access  of  oxygen  ;  and  Valentin'  has  very  correctly  stated  that  oxygen 
is  not  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  animal  substances  by  the  gastric 
juice — facts  which  have  been  advanced  in  refutation  of  Liebig's  view ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  experiments  were  not  conducted 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  exclude  all  access  of  oxygen,  and  that  they 
cannot  therefore  be  advanced  as  sufficient  evidence  against  the  accuracy 
of  Liebig's  view ;  there  are,  moreover,  as  we  know,  certain  processes,  as 
for  instance  the  vinous  fermentation,  in  which  it  requires  the  greatest 
exactitude  of  observation  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  slight  access 
of  oxygen.  Then  again,  the  fact  that  only  mixed  saliva,  that  is  to  say, 
saliva  which  has  been  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  is  capable  of  me- 
tamorphosing starch,  speaks  rather  in  favor  of  Liehig^s  view  than  against 
it.  Even  if  the  oxygen,  which  undoubtedly  passes  into  the  fn-imw  vm 
with  the  saliva,  exerts  no  effect  upon  the  process  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach,  the  use  of  this  gas  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  readily  be  un- 
derstood, although  it  cannot  be  specially  demonstrated,  Wc  know  that 
gases  are  present  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  that  these  gases  are  rich  in 
carbonic  acid  and  often  also  in  hydrogen  compounds.  The  formation  of 
the  latter,  whose  passage  into  the  blood  would  be  followed  by  very  in< 
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JTirious  results,  moat  necessarily  be  greatly  limited  by  the  presence  of 
free  oxygen.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  ga^es,  the  pre- 
sence of  oxygen  in  the  intestines  must  diminish  the  withdrawal  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  blood  and  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen  to  that 
fluid. 

Wright  considers  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  functions  of  the 
sali?a  is  its  supposed  property  of  serving  as  a  necessary  stimitlant  to  the 
gtomack^  and  thus  promoting  the  digestive  process.  We  have  already 
frequently  expressed  our  dissent  from  the  dynamieal  explanation  of 
physiological  phenomena  ;  according  to  our  view,  even  the  nerves  cannot 
act  independently  of  chemical  changesj  and  if  wc  are  to  admit  the  con- 
trol of  dynamical  forces  on  the  nervous  system,  we  must  first  establish 
the  existence  of  definite  chemical  relations  in  proof  of  such  an  action- 
It  appears  to  us  altogether  inconsistent  to  attach  any  importance  in 
physiological  chemistry  to  the  obscure  idea  of  an  irritant.  When  I 
introduced  fresh  saliva,  through  a  fistulous  opening,  into  the  stomach  of 
a  dog,  I  observed  that  the  same  amount  of  gastric  juice  was  secreted  as 
when  other  mucous  fluids  were  conveyed  into  the  stomach-  There  is  no 
indication  of  any  special  irritant  in  experiments  of  this  kind ;  and  the 
stimulating  action  of  the  saliva  can  hardly  be  required  for  the  process 
of  gastric  digestion,  since  solid  substances,  and  more  especially  nitro- 
genous food,  induce  a  far  more  abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice  than 
pure  saliva, 

Wright  introduced  from  3  to  10  ounces  of  saliva,  through  an  elastic- 
gum  catheter,  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs  that  had  been  kept  fasting,  and 
observed,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  minutes,  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  uneasiness,  eructationSj  and  vomiting*  I  did  not  perceive  any 
of  these  phenomena  when  I  introduced  fresh  human  saliva  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dog,  through  a  fistulous  opening,  but  I  certainly  did  not 
employ  more  than  two  ounces  at  moat ;  six  ounces  of  the  parotid  saliva 
of  a  horse  were,  however,  equally  well  retained  by  the  dog*  Nor  can 
any  conclusions  be  deduced  from  vomiting  in  dogs,  since  they  vomit  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  frequently  devour  what  they  have  thrown 
up  without  experiencing  any  bad  efi*ect  from  it.  The  quantity  of  saliva 
which  was  used  by  Wright,  and  which  could  not  have  been  xerj  speedily 
collected,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  his  "normal  saliva"  was  already  under- 
going decomposition,  and  consequently  gave  rise  to  these  abnormal  phe- 
nomena. 

Wright  also  distinguishes  several  passi^^e  functions  of  the  saliva ;  (a)  it 
assists  the  sense  of  taste ;  (b)  it  favors  the  expression  of  the  voice  j  (c) 
it  clears  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  moderates  thirst. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  at  the  close  of  these  remarks  on  the 
saliva,  that  Wright  believes  he  has  confirmed,  by  his  experiments  of  in- 
jecting the  saliva  of  animals  into  the  blood,  the  ancient  opinion,  which, 
however,  is  still  maintained  by  Eberle*  and  Hiinefeld,'  that  the  saliva  of 
enraged  animals,  or  of  men  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger,  is  capable  of  in- 
ducing  a  number  of  highly  suspicious,  morbid  symptoms,  and  more 
especially  hydrophobia,  when  introduced  into  the  blood*  In  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Prinz  and  myself  on  dogs,  with  human  saliva  and  the 
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saliva  of  a  horse,  and  conducted  very  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as 
Wright's,  excepting  that  we  employed  only  filtered  saliva,  we  never  ob- 
served any  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  even  in  dogs  that  suffered  from 
the  experiment,  nor  did  we  recognize,  in  the  dissection  of  these  animals, 
any  of  the  pathologico-anatomical  phenomena  (as,  for  instance,  in  the 
stomach)  which  are  usually  met  with  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of 
mad  dogs.  Jacubowitsch^  has  also  devoted  tne  most  careful  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  instituted  very  accurate  experiments,  which  not  only 
refute  Wright's  statements,  but  expose  at  the  same  time  the  grounds  that 
had  led  to  the  erroneous  views  arising  from  these  experiments.  The  re- 
sults of  Jacubowitsch's  experiments  are  as  follows  :  human  saliva  does 
not  give  rise  to  any  morbid  symptoms,  even  when  introduced  in  large 
quantities  into  the  stomachs  of  dogs :  unfiltered  saliva  produces  symp- 
toms of  choking  when  injected  into  the  veins :  filtered  saliva  (which  has 
been  freed  from  epithelium,  and  other  morphological  substances  which 
might  obstruct  the  capillaries  of  the  lesser  circulation)  may  be  injected 
witn  perfect  impunity.  The  saliva  collected  during  smosing  contains 
empyreumatic  substances,  which  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  narcosis  when 
the  fluid  is  injected  into  the  stomach  or  veins.  Hertwig*  has  shown,  by 
numerous  experiments,  that  even  the  saliva  of  mad  dogs,  when  inserted 
into  the  stomachs  of  other  animals,  or  when  they  are  inoculated  with  it, 
is  unable  to  produce  hydrophobia. 
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The  fluid  which  accumulates  in  the  stomach  after  the  ingestion  of 
food,  is  in  its  pure  state  perfectly  clear  and  transparent,  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  color,  having  at  most  but  a  very  faint  yellow  tint ;  it  has 
a  very  faint,  peculiar  odor,  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  saline-acid  taste, 
and  is  a  little  heavier  than  water ;  only  a  few  morphological  elements 
can  be  perceived  in  it ;  and  these  consist  partly  of  unchanged  cells  of 
the  gastric  glands,  partly  of  the  nuclei  of  these  cells,  and  partly  of 
fine  molecular  matter,  which  is  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  these 
elements.  Its  reaction  is  very  acid ;  it  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  boiling; 
when  neutralized  with  alkalies  a  slight  turbidity  may  sometimes  be  re- 
marked. The  gastric  juice  is  distinguished  from  most  other  animal 
fluids  by  the  circumstance  that  it  remains  for  a  very  long  time  undecom- 
posed,  and  that  even  when  a  fungous  growth  (mould)  has  appeared  it 
always  still  retains  its  most  essential  character,  namely,  its  digestive 
power. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  gastric  juice  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
possible  purity,  is  to  feed  dogs,  in  whom  gastric  fistula  have  been  arti- 
ficially formed,  with  bones  which  they  can  readily  break  to  pieces ;  in 
the  course  of  from  5  to  10  minutes  to  open  the  outer  closed  extremity  of 
the  fistula ;  and  by  means  of  a  funnel  and  catheter  to  collect  the  escap- 
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ing  jtiice,  and  to  separate  it  by  filtration  from  flocculi  of  mucuSs  and  any 
fragmeota  of  food  that  may  be  present  It  is,  however,  an  objection 
that  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  saliva  is  always  mixed  with  gastric  juice 
ohtained  in  this  manner. 

Formerly  the  only  method  of  obtaining  gastric  juice  in  any  available 
quantity  wa^  to  feed  animals  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  kept  fasting, 
and  to  kill  them  in  from  10  to  30  minutes  afterwards.  If  wc  employ 
bones,  tcndonsj  or  large  pieces  of  flenh,  wc  generally  find  in  the  stomach 
of  th©  animal  a  gastric  juice  which  is  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
perimentj  since  it  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  normal  gastric  juice 
obtained  in  the  preceding  manner ;  if,  however,  the  animals  have  been 
for  a  long  time  fasting,  rather  more  mucus  is  present ;  this  is  the  only 
difference  I  have  ever  observed,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  used  no  gastric 
Juice  in  their  investigations  which  was  not  collected  in  this  manner ;  but 
m  place  of  the  above-named  food  they  used  irritant  and  insoluble  sub- 
stances (pepper-corns  and  pebbles). 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  method  answers  very  well  with  camivora 
and  ommvora,  but  not  with  herbivora  (unless  with  ruminants) ;  for  in  the 
latter,  at  all  events  in  rabbit;?,  we  often  find  that  after  very  prolonged 
fasting  (even  after  the  animal  hm  died  from  inanition)^  the  stomach  is 
still  full  of  the  remains  of  food :  in  this  manner,  however,  we  never 
obtain  a  pure  gastric  juice,  but  one  always  containing  saliva.  Moreover, 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  or  useful  method,  since  we 
never  obtain  from  it  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  and  a 
l&rge  number  of  animals  must  be  killed  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  purpose  of  analysis  or  experiment. 

Spall anzani,  Braconnot,  and  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  obtained  gaatric 
juice  without  killing  the  animals,  by  making  them  swallow  sponges 
attached  to  a  string,  and  after  some  time  withdrawing  them  from  the 
stomach.  Although  these  experimentalists,  with  the  aid  of  this  method, 
made  many  beautiful  observations,  and  threw  much  light  on  the  myste- 
rious digastive  iluid,  the  objections  pertaining  to  this  means  are  so 
obvious  as  not  to  require  mention  ;  the  greatest  being  that  in  this  way  we 
not  only  collect  an  impure  gastric  juice,  but  that  the  quantity  which  we 
obtain  ia  also  very  small. 

The  third  and  best  method  is  that  which  we  first  mentioned,  depending 
on  the  establishment  of  artificial  gastric  listule.  After  Beaumont's*  most 
admli*able  and  decisive  observations  on  gastric  digestion,  which  were  in- 
stituted on  a  man  in  whom  a  gastric  fistula  had  become  formed,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  gun-shot  wound,  we  arc  in  the  next  place  indebted  to 
Blondlot^  for  producing  such  fistulous  openings  in  dogs,  I  have  not  found 
the  estabhshment  of  these  fistuloe  by  any  means  so  easy  a  matter  as 
would  bo  inferred  from  Elondlot^s  description*  A  number  of  causes 
inay  intervene  to  prevent  the  operation  from  terminating  favorably, 
emost  amongst  these j  I  may  mention  that  the  dogs  generally  bite 
the  ligature  and  the  plug  to  which  the  thread  passing  through  the 

1  EiperimcBtfl  and  ObserTations  on  the  QftHtric  Juice,  nod  the  Phjraiology  of  Digea- 
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stomacli  19  fastened^  and  pull  out  the  threjid,  so  that  a  rupture  of  the 
atoniach  eneuesj  wliich  is  perfectly  certain  to  cause  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  the  application  of  a  starch  bandage  is  seldom  of  anj  use  in 
preventing  this  mischief,  unless  the  animal  be  so  securely  tied  that  he 
cannot  move  himself.  This  cruel  procedure  must,  further,  be  continued 
for  some  time,  since  the  subsequent  application  of  sponge  plugs  to  dilate 
the  fistula  requires  equal  precautions*  Hence,  as  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience goes,  I  can  only  recommend  Bardeleben*s*  method  of  establishing 
such  fistulcc,  by  which  the  above  and  many  other  objections  to  Blond- 
lot's  procedure  are  avoided. 

According  to  Bardeleben,  the  following  is  the  beat  method  of  pro* 
ceeding.  We  make  an  incision  two  inches  in  length  from  the  ensiform 
process  towards  the  umbilicus^  exactly  in  the  linea  alba  ;  after  perfectly 
separating  the  abdominal  walls,  we  open  the  peritoneum  for  an  equal 
length,  and  with  two  fingei^a  seize  the  stomach  (which,  if  the  animal  has 
been  fed  shortly  before  the  operation,  is  very  easily  accomplished) ;  we 
then  form  a  fold  about  an  inch  in  length  (in  which  we  must  take  care  that 
no  large  bloodvessels  are  running),  pass  a  ligature  through  it  with  a 
strong  needle,  and  fasten  the  fold  to  a  wooden  peg  placed  transversely 
across  the  wound,  w^hich  must  be  closed  by  stitches  passing  of  course 
through  the  abdominal  walls ;  the  fold  of  stomach  must  then  be  included 
in  the  angle  of  the  wound  lying  nearest  to  the  navel,  in  order  that  the 
thread  shall  not  cut  the  fold  in  the  violent  movements  which  accompany 
the  vomiting  that  often  ensues,  and  in  which  the  stomach  is  forcibly 
drawn  inwards,  Bardelehen  lays  it  down  as  a  very  important  mle,  that 
a  doubled  thread  should  be  drawn  through  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
fold  of  stomachj  and  that  the  two  ends  of  one  thread  should  be  tied  in 
front  of  the  portion  of  stomach  thus  artificially  prolapsed,  and  those  of 
the  other  behind  it.  The  wound  then  requires  no  further  treatment  (and 
this  in  Elondlot'a  method  is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty) ;  the  ani- 
mal's  licking  does  no  harm,  since  it  only  keeps  the  wound  clean.  The 
included  portion  of  stomach  soon  becomes  gangrenous  (generally  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day),  and  is  then  thrown  off;  the  fistula  is  then 
completed*  To  introduce-a  suitable  canula  into  the  fijstulaj  which  shall 
neither  fall  out  nor  press  too  hard,  nor  when  closed  shall  allow 
fluid  to  escape  from  the  stomach,  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  diffi- 
culty. For  this  purpose  Bardeleben  has  also  contrived  a  very  simple 
and  useful  apparatus,  namely,  a  silver  tube,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  provided  at  one  end  with  a  projecting  border,  in  place  of  the 
double  hutton-like  instrument  used  by  Blondlot ;  into  this  tube  there  are 
fitted  two  double  hooks,  united  by  a  wire  of  the  same  length  as  the 
canula ;  by  a  well-fitting  cork  these  hooks  are  so  pressed  upon  the  walls 
of  the  canula,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  whole  apparatus  to  escape 
from  the  wound.  For  further  particulars  regarding  details  of  manipuk^ 
tion,  I  must  refer  to  Bardeleben 'a  memoir. 

Pure  filtered  gastric  juice  contains  only  a  small  amount  of  solid  con- 
stituents, namely,  from  1*05  to  l'48g ;  and  hence  they,  and  especially 
the  organic  ingredients,  have  been  very  little  examined. 

In  a  specimen  of  human  gastric  juice  collected  by  Beaumont,  Berae- 
Uus  found   l"27g  of  solid  constituents;   in  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog 
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Blondlot  found  I'OO,  and  Leuret  and  Lassai^ne  l'S25  ;  and  in  that  of  a 
horse,  FrericliB  found  l*72g.  I  have  derived  the  above-named  numbers 
from  experiments  on  the  gastric  juice  of  various  dogs  ;  it  must,  however, 
be  remarked  that  on  evaporation,  the  gastric  juice  not  only  loses  water, 
but  also  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  as  will  be 
Been  from  the  experiments  presently  to  be  described.  Hence  it  was  that 
Tiedemann  and  Gmclin  found  that  the  solid  constituents  amounted  to 
l-95g  in  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog,  to  whom  carbonate  of  lime  had  pre- 
viously  been  administered,  the  hydrochloric  acid  being  thus  prevented 
from  escaping,  and  chloride  of  calcium  being  formed. 

Very  different  opinions  have  been  held,  up  to  the  most  recent  times^ 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice.  Trout  was 
the  first  who  instituted  any  serviceable  chemical  investigations  regarding 
the  gastric  juice,  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  publication  of  his  results, 
the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  fluid  was  regarded  as  es- 
tablished :  it  has,  however,  been  shown  (p,  93)  that  free  lactic  acid  is  the 
predominating  acidifying  agent  in  the  stomach. 

Wo  have  already  stated  ail  that  need  be  said  regarding  the  compara- 
tively rare  occurrence  of  hydrofluoric,  acetic,  and  butyric  acids  in  the 
fastric  juice,  in  our  remarks  on  those  acids:  we  have  only  to  add  that 
'rerichs  has  recently  succeeded  in  detecting  butyric  acid  in  the  stomach 
of  a  faating  horse  and  of  a  fasting  sheep,  thus  confirming  the  earlier 
experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin, 

In  regard  to  the  free  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  I  may  observe  that  in 
BIX  experiments  in  which  I  dried  the  gastric  juice  in  vacuo^  and  inter- 
cepted the  hydrochloric  acid  which  was  evolved  (see  p.  93),  I  found 
it  to  vary  from  0-098  to  0432  jj ;  and  I  then  found  from  0%S20  to  0-5838 
of  free  lactic  acid  in  the  residue  ;  so  that  if  lactic  acid  had  been  the  only 
free  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  (that  is  to  say,  if  the  acidity  had  depended 
on  that  acid  alone)  it  would  have  ranged  from  0'561  to  0'9088. 

Schmidt,  who  analyzed  speeimene  of  gastric  juice  free  from  lactic  acid, 
found  that  in  nine  analyses  of  the  gastric  juice  (not  mixed  with  saliva) 
of  dogSj  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  varied  from  0*245  to  0*4238,  ^^®  mean 
being  0*3358  *  ^^  gastric  juice  containing  saUva,  he  obtained  in  three 
anal;f  ses  from  04708  to  0*3353 1,  the  mean  being  0-2337  g ;  while  the  gas- 
tric juice  from  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  sheep  yielded  as  the  mean  of 
two  analyses  0"1234j{,  The  gastric  juice  of  the  sheep  always  contained 
a  little  lactic  acid,  which,  however,  was  apparently  not  secreted  in  the 
glands  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  but  formed  by  fermentation  from 
starch. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  quantity  of  free  acid  in  the  gastric 
jiiice  is  as  variable  as  that  of  the  alkali  in  the  saliva ;  any  one,  howe%^er, 
who  has  occupied  himself  with  experiments  of  this  nature,  will  see  that 
these  numbers  can  only  give  an  approximative  idea  regarding  the  quan- 
tity of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice ;  for,  independently  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  fluid  collected  from  a  gastric  fistula  is  never  obtained  in  a 
state  of  entire  purity,  the  methods  adopted  for  exciting  the  flow  of 
the  secretion  exert  an  essential  influence  on  its  constitution.  The 
gastric  juice  used  in  my  experiments  was  collected  from  three  dogs  at 
very  different  times,  after  they  had  fasted  for  twelve  hours.    I  gave  them 
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fatty  bones,  and  collected  the  gastric  juice  in  from  10  to  25  minutes 
afterwards ;  it  was  only  by  the  repetition  of  the  process  that  I  could 
gradually  collect  a  quantity  of  gastric  juice  sufficient  for  analysis,  so 
that  each  of  the  six  determinations  may  be  regarded  as  giving  a  mean 
result.  I  determined  the  whole  amount  of  the  free  acid  of  the  filtered 
gastric  juice,  by  saturating  it  with  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  then  calcu- 
lating the  quantity  of  free  lactic  acid  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphuric  acid. 

Blondlot,  by  some  erroneous  process,  was  induced  to  believe  that  gas- 
tric juice  did  not  decompose  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  hence  led  to 
conclude  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  depended  solely  on 
the  acid  phosphate  of  lime ;  Dumas,  Melsens,  and  Bernard  have  found 
that  not  only  the  carbonate  but  also  the  basic  phosphate  of  lime  is  so- 
luble in  gastric  juice,  as  also  are  even  zinc  and  iron,  hydrogen  being 
simultaneously  developed — properties  which  a  solution  of  acid  phosphate 
of  lime  does  not  possess. 

In  addition  to  lactic  acid,  the  solid  residue  of  the  gastric  juice  con- 
tains an  extraordinary  quantity  of  metallic  chlorides^  namely,  chloride 
of  sodium  with  smaller  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium, and  traces  of  protochloride  of  iron. 

Schmidt,  moreover,  found  that  chloride  of  ammonium  was  constantly 
present  in  the  gastric  juice  ;  its  quantity  varied  in  the  pure  gastric  juice 
of  the  do§  from  00372  to  0-0658  (the  mean  being  0-0478),  and  in  the 
gastric  jmce  mixed  with  saliva  from  0-0276  to  0-0848,  while  in  the 
gastric  juice  of  the  sheep  it  averaged  0-04758-  The  gastric  juice  (free 
from  saliva)  of  the  dog  contains  on  an  average  0-42568  oi  fixed  chlorideSj 
while  that  which  is  mixed  with  the  saliva  contains  0-588$,  the  addition 
of  the  saliva  to  the  gastric  juice  inducing  an  augmentation  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  calcium ;  of  the  latter  Schmidt  found  only  0*06248 
in  pure  gastric  juice,  while  the  quantity  amounted  to  0-1661^  in  the 
mixed  fluid.  The  gastric  juice  (containing  saliva)  of  the  sheep  contains 
on  an  average  0-68  of  fixed  chlorides. 

On  evaporating  gastric  juice  we  obtain  a  residue  consisting  of  crys- 
tals of  chloride  of  sodium,  moistened  with  a  yellowish  syrupy  mass,  which 
consists  principally  of  lactate  of  soda.  The  presence  of  protochloride  of 
iron  may  almost  always  be  easily  recognized  in  strongly  evaporated 
gastric  juice  by  means  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  only  present  in  small  quantities  in  filtered  gastric 
juice. 

When  the  juice  abounds  in  mucus  or  cells,  this  salt  usually  occurs  in 
larger  quantities,  if  we  estimate  it  by  the  ash  left  by  the  resiaue. 

Alkaline  sulphates  and  phosphates  cannot  be  detected  in  pure  gastric 
juice ;  neither  can  ammoniacal  salts. 

For  if  ammonia  were  present,  on  evaporating  fresh  gastric  juice  over 
hydrated  magnesia,  and  extracting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  there  would 
either  be  a  development  of  ammonia  (which  is  not  observed),  or  hydro- 
chlorate  and  lactate  of  ammonia  would  be  found  in  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion ;  on  precipitating  the  bases  from  this  fluid  with  sulphuric  acid,  we 
find  no  trace  of  ammonia  in  the  deposit.  If,  however,  the  ammonia  were 
combined  with  the  magnesia  as  triple  phosphate,  this  might  be  readily 
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discovered  by«a  microscopic  examination  of  the  residue  insoluble  in 
alcohol ;  for  even  when  this  residue  was  treated  with  a  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  (perfectly  free  from  ammonia),  and  the  solu- 
tion digested  with  magnesia,  the  triple  phosphate  was  .not  formed.  I 
can,  therefore,  only  believe  that  the  nydrochlorate  of  ammonia  found  by 
Braconnot,  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  others,  must  have  been  formed 
during  the  chemical  examination  by  the  action  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
on  mucus  or  some  other  nitrogenous  animal  substance. 

In  addition  to  the  mineral  constituents,  we  also  find  in  the  gastric 
juice  certain  organic  substances  which,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
extremely  small  quantities  in  which  they  occur,  have  been  very  little 
examined ;  these  are  a  substance  soluble  in  water  and  in  absolute  alcohol 
(formerly  known  as  osmazome),  and  a  substance  soluble  only  in  water, 
and  more  or  less  perfectly  precipitable  by  alcohol,  tannic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  the  salts  of  lead ;  the  latter,  which  seems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  several  different  substances,  constitutes  the  true  digestive  principle ; 
its  solution,  on  being  boiled,  certainly  loses  the  property  of  effecting  the 
characteristic  change  on  the  protein-bodies  and  gelatigenous  substances, 
but  does  not  coagulate  like  albumen,  as  was  formerly  supposed  from 
experiments  performed  with  artificial  gastric  juice. 

With  regard  to  ihe  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice,  Schmidt  obtained  it  by 
neutralizing  the  fluid  with  lime-water,  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of 
oil,  and  precipitating  with  anhydrous  alcohol ;  this  precipitate  was  then 
dissolved  in  water,  and  thrown  down  with  bichloride  of  mercury ;  in  the 
organic  matter  of  this  mercury-compound  Schmidt  found  53'9J  of  car- 
bon, 6'78  of  hydrogen,  and  17*88  of  nitrogen. 

The  mean  amount  of  the  organic  matterSj  both  in  pure  and  in  mixed 
gastric  iuice,  was  a  little  above  1*78,  while  the  mineral  constituents 
areragea  I'Og. 

Scmnidt  found  no  essential  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  gastric 

{'ttice  of  dogs,  after  they  had  been  fed  for  a  long  time  solely  with  vegeta- 
Jes,  or  solely  with  flesh.  It  cannot,  however,  be  a  mere  accidental  co- 
incidence, that  the  highest  numbers  for  the  phosphate  of  iron  were  found 
in  four  cases  after  the  use  of  vegetable  food. 

The  ratio  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  gastric  juice  stand 
to  the  organic,  is  a  somewhat  varying  one ;  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the 
horse,  Gmelin  found  1*058  of  organic,  and  0*55|  of  inorganic  consti- 
tuents, while  on  the  other  hand  Frerichs  found  0*988  of  organic,  and 
0*74g  of  inorganic  matters ;  in  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  Frerichs  found 
0*72  J  of  organic,  and  0*438  of  inorganic  constituents  ;  while  I  found  from 
0-86  to  0-998  of  tte  former,  and  from  0*38  to  0*568  of  the  latter. 

By  the  term  artificial  gastric  juice  we  understand  a  fluid  which  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  stomach  in  a  peculiar 
manner  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  possesses  the  charac- 
teristic property,  in  common  with  the  natural  gastric  juice,  of  converting 
nitrogenous  articles  of  food  into  soluble,  non-coagulable  substances. 

After  Eberle^  had  shown  that  the  gastric  juice,  when  removed  from 
the  animal  body,  retains  the  property  of  inducing  peculiar  changes  in 
the  food,  and  that  by  digesting  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
I  Physiologie  der  Yerdaaung.    WUrzburg,  1884. 
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with  extremely  dilute  acids,  we  obtain  a  fluid  which  possesses  true  di- 
gestive powers,  it  was  proved  by  Schwann^  that  it  is  only  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  stomach  which  possesses  the  property  of  yielding  a 
digestive  mixture  with  acids,  and  further,  that  corrosive  subliiuate  throws 
down  a  precipitate  from  it,  which  possesses  the  digestive  power  in  a  high 
degree.  To  this  substance  Schwann  gave  the  name  of  pepsin.  Was* 
maun,''  who  investigated  the  subject  even  more  fully  than  Schwann,  de- 
monstrated that  the  source  of  the  gastric  juice  and  of  this  pepsin  lay  in 
the  gastric  gknds^  which  he  carefully  observed  and  described ;  he  like- 
wise attempted  to  exhibit  pepsin  in  a  purer  state. 

He  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  the  glandular  layer  in  the 
stomach  of  the  pig^  which  extends  chiefly  from  the  greater  curvature 
towards  the  cardia,  was  carefully  detached  and  washed,  without  being 
cut  up  ;  then  digested  with  distilled  water  at  a  temperature  of  from  30*^ 
to  35^.  After  some  hours  the  fluid  was  poured  away,  the  raembraoe 
was  again  washed  in  cold  watery  and  then  digested  in  the  cold  with  about 
six  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  repeatedly  washed,  till  a  putrid  odor 
began  to  be  developed.  The  filtered  fluid  was  transparent,  viscid,  and 
without  any  reaction  ;  it  was  now  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead  or 
corrosive  sublimate ;  the  precipitate  was  carefully  washed  and  decom- 
posed with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  pepsin  was  then  precipitated  by 
alcohol  from  the  watery  solution  in  white  flocks* 

The  pepsin  thus  obtained,  formSj  when  dry,  a  yellow,  gummy^  slightly 
hygroscopic  mass ;  in  its  moist  state  it  is  white  and  bulky  ;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  water,  and  always  retains  a  little  free  acid  so  as  to  redden 
litmus;  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  from  its  watery  solution ;  mineral 
acids  induce  a  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  neutralized  pepsin,  which  disap- 
pears on  the  addition  of  a  small  excess  of  the  acid ;  but  if  there  be  a 
considerable  excess  of  the  acid,  there  is  a  flocculent  deposit ;  it  is  only 
imperfectly  precipitated  by  metallic  galtSj  and  not  at  all  by  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  pepsin  is  coagulated  by  boiling, 
but  Frerichs  has  shown  that  the  coagulation  is  merely  dependent  on  its 
admixture  with  albumen. 

This  substance  possesses  the  converting  power  in  so  high  a  degree, 
that,  according  to  Waamann,  a  solution  containing  only  one-sixtieth 
thousand  part,  if  slightly  acidulated,  dissolves  coagulated  albumen  in  six 
or  eight  hours.  This  property  of  pepsin  is  not  destroyed  by  alcohol ; 
and  in  this  respect  Wasmann  and  Schwann  coincide ;  it  isj  however,  lost 
when  the  solution  is  boiled  or  carefully  neutralized  with  potash ;  in  both 
cases  the  fluid  becomes  turbid,  / 

Almost  simultaneously  with  Wasmann,  similar  experiments  on  the 
digestive  principle  were  made  by  Pappenheim^  and  Valentin,^  and  sub* 
sequently  by  Elsasser,^  with  artificial  gastric  juice  ;  and  they  all  arrived 
at  the  same  general  results ;  but  pepsin  suSiciently  pure  for  chemical 
analysis  has  never  been  exhibited  up  to  the  present  time. 

'  Pogg,  Ann  Bd.  38,  B.  S58.  _ 

B  Ue  digesUone  iiannuUa,  dias.  inaug,     Berot.  IS30. 

*  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Verdaunng,     Brealaa,  1839. 

*  V&lentin^a  Repert  Bd.  h  S.  4*5. 

*  MagcQer\TeigbuQg  der  Siiuglinge.  Stuttgart^  1846.  S.  68  ff. 
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As  in  Wasraann's  method  of  procedure,  putrid  parts  and  di^efited 
particles  of  food  were  always  mixed  with  the  artificial  gastric  jmce^  V 
struck  upoQ  the  following  method  of  obtaining  a  digeetive  fluid  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  possible  purity. 

The  stomach  of  a  recently  killed  pig  ha\ing  been  properly  cleaned,  I 
detached  from  it  the  portion  of  mucous  membrane  in  which  the  gastric 
glands  chiefly  lie. 

As  this  piece  of  raucous  membrane  still  contains  a  tolerably  thick 
layer  of  submucous  areolar  tisBUCj  or  of  the  so-called  vascular  coat,  in 
which  the  gastric  glands  are  in  a  manner  imbedded,  this  cannot  be  at 
once  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  digestive  fluid,  since  then  a 
quantity  of  digested  gelatinous  aubstance  would  be  mixed  with  it*  This 
source  of  error  cannot  be  entirely  avoided,  since  in  every  mode  of  treat- 
ment heterogeneous  elements  of  tissue  will  be  mixed  with  the  glandular 
contents.  In  order,  however^  to  obtain  the  latter  in  as  pure  a  state  as 
possible,  the  piece  of  mucous  membranej  after  lying  for  an  hour  or  two 
jn  distilled  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  must  be  gently  scraped 
with  a  blunt  knife  or  spatula  ;  the  pale  grayisb-red,  tenacious  mucas 
which  adheres  to  the  blade  must  be  placed  in  iliBtilled  water,  and  the 
mixture  must  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  two  or  three  hours, 
being  frequently  shaken  in  the  interval :  a  little  free  acid  must  then  be 
added,  and  the  mixture  placed  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  in  a  hatching- 
oven  at  a  temperature  of  from  35*^  to  38"^,  By  this  time,  the  fluid  will 
be  found  to  have  lost  much  of  its  viscidity,  and  it  is  now  only  slightly 
turbid ;  it  passes  readily  through  the  filter,  in  the  form  of  a  perfectly 
limpid  fluid  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  yellow  tint. 

These  and  similar  artificial  ndxtures  are  of  much  service,  as  experience 
has  indeed  fully  shown,  in  the  investigation  of  different  conditions  and 
phenomena  in  relation  to  digestion  ;  but  they  are  far  less  suited  than  gastric 
juice  discharged  from  the  living  animal  for  experiments  having  for  their 
object  to  iBolato  as  much  as  possible  from  the  unessential  ingredients, 
and  to  render  fit  for  chemical  analysis,  the  true  digestive  principle,  or 
the  group  of  subatances  which  constitute  it.  If  the  gastric  jnice  from 
the  Bving  animal  be  always  mixed  with  a  little  saliva,  that  fluid  inter- 
feres far  less  with  an  accurate  analysis  than  the  albumen  and  the  dif- 
ferent peptones  in  the  artificial  digestive  fluids  ;  and  even  if  we  could 
separate  the  albumen,  the  peptones  would  still  be  associated  with  the 
digestive  principle,  as  indeed  they  are  even  with  the  natural  gastric 
juice,  although  in  a  far  leas  degree.  Notwithstanding  the  labors  of 
many  observers,  it  appears  by  no  moans  impossible  that  by  repeated  in- 
vestigations  we  may  so  limit  the  digestive  principle  as  to  find  a  chemical 
expression  for  it,  w^hether  we  can  exhibit  the  actual  substance  or  not. 
Frenchs,  in  his  classical  article  on  digestion,  has  hit  upon  the  right  line 
of  investigation — upon  the  only  course  which  can  lead  to  definite  limits 
-^when  he  precipitated  the  natural  gastric  juice  with  alcohol ;  unless  too 
much  alcohol  be  added,  the  greater  part  of  the  peptones,  and  also  of  the 
aqueous  extractive  matter  of  the  saliva,  remains  in  solution,  as  indeed 
does  a  little  pepsin.  The  precipitate  dissolves  pretty  freely  in  water, 
fi-om  which  it  is  precipitated  by  corrosive  sublimate,  protochloride  of  tiuj 
»  Ber.  d.  OeiellMch,  der  Wi*».  ju  Leipzig.  1849,  S.  10. 
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basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  tannic  acid,  and  in  an  imperfect  manner  by 
neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  it  does  not  become  turbid  on  boiling,  exhibits 
strong  digestive  properties  when  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  with 
lactic  acid,  but,  like  the  gastric  juice,  is  deprived  of  them  by  boiling,  by 
absolute  alcohol,  and  by  neutralization  with  alkalies ;  in  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion it  very  soon  becomes  putrid,  and  in  a  neutral  one  it  seems  to  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  fungi ;  but  when  rendered  acid,  it  remains  for  a 
very  long  time  without  suffering  decomposition,  exactly  as  natural  gastric 
juice.  Frerichs  has  proved  that  the  flocks  precipitated  by  alcohol  con- 
tain sulphur  and  nitrogen. 

We  shall  discuss  the  true  sources  of  the  pepsin,  the  gastric  glands, 
and  their  contents,  in  the  histologico-chemical  part  of  this  work. 

C.  Schmidt*  has  propounded  a  very  interesting  view  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  digestive  principle ;  he  regards  it  as  a  conjugated  acid, 
whose  negative  constituent  is  hydrochloric  acid,  with  Wasmann's  non- 
acid  or  coagulated  pepsin  as  an  adjunct,  and  assumes  that  it  possesses 
the  property  of  entering  into  soluble  combinations  with  albumen,  glutin, 
chondrin,  &c. ;  according  to  him,  it  more  nearly  resembles  ligno-sul- 
phuric  acid  than  any  other  conjugated  acid,  and  as  this  becomes  disinte- 
grated into  dextrin  and  sulphuric  acid,  so  the  pepsin-ht/drochloric  acid 
becomes  separated  at  100°  into  Wasmann's  coagulated  pepsin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  in  either  case  it  is  equally  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
conjugated  acid  from  its  proximate  elements  after  their  separation.  On 
bringing  the  complex  acid  in  contact  with  an  alkali,  the  adjunct — the 
substance  which  has  been  in  combination  with  the  hydrochloric  acid — ^is 
precipitated.  Schmidt  believes  that  he  has  ascertained  that  an  artificial 
digestive  mixture  which  has  expended  its  solvent  and  digestive  powers, 
regains  them  on  the  addition  of  free  acid  ;  and  that  when  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added,  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  is  expelled  from  its  combina- 
tion with  albumen,  «c.,  and  thus  regains  its  former  properties,  while 
the  newly  added  hydrochloric  acid  enters  into  its  well-known  soluble 
combinations  with  albumen,  &c.  By  the  repeated  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  digestive  fluid  or  this  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  might 
preserve  its  digesting  power  forever,  unless  the  fluid  became  saturated 
with  the  dissolved  substances,  or  the  conjugated  acid  underwent  decom- 
position. 

Ingenious  as  this  view  of  Schmidt's  undoubtedly  is,  and  singularly  as 
it  seems  to  harmonize  with  certain  facts,  there  are  other  and  very  im- 
portant facts  which  appear  to  render  its  correctness  doubtful.  The 
existence  of  this  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  has  not  been  recognized  by 
any  analysis  of  a  combination  of  it  with  a  mineral  base  or  with  an  albu- 
minous substance.  Although  I  have  instituted  numerous  experiments 
regarding  the  quantitative  relations  between  the  digestive  fluid  and  the 
substances  to  be  digested,  I  cannot  ascertain  that  there  are  any  such  pro- 
portions between  the  acid  and  the  digested  substance  as  at  all  accord 
with  the  ordinary  acid  or  basic  combinations  of  acid  and  base ;  and 
further,  the  digested  substances  (the  peptones)  separated  by  the  acid, 
are  altogether  different  from  the  original  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  &c., 

>  De  digestionis  natura,  etc.  Diss,  inaug.  Dorp.  Lit.  1846;  and  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u. 
Pharm.    Bd.  61,  S.  22-24 
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which,  howeverj  according  to  Schmidt,  comhine  in  »  simple  manner  with 

thU  complex  acid,  and  then  directly  undergo  solution.  Further  grounds 
for  opposing  this  hypothesis  will  hecome  apparent  when  we  enter  more 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  peptones. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  abnormal  constituents  which ,  under 
certain  physiological  or  pathological  condiiions,  may  occur  in  the  gastric 
jnice.  We  know  that  in  the  normal  condition,  the  stomachj  when  it  is 
empty,  is  invested  with  a  layer  of  mucusj  which  exhibits  no  reaction 
with  vegetable  colors.  In  gastric  catarrh,  this  mui'U9  accumulates  in 
larger  quantitieSj  and  on  chemical  examination  is  found  to  present  little 
difference  from  the  accretions  of  other  mucou^i  membraneB  ;  and^  like 
them,  it  only  in  a  slight  degree  possesses  digestive  powers  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  free  acid  :  even  while  in  the  stomach  it  appears  in  part  to 
undergo  decorapositionj  and  subsequently,  on  being  mixed  with  amyla- 
ceous or  saccharine  food,  to  enter  into  abnormal  processes  of  fermenta- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  acetic^  butyric^  and  lactic  fermentation*  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  then  contain  far  more  free  acid  than  occurs  in 
them  in  normal  digestion.  The  two  last-named  process oa  of  fermenta- 
tion are  especially  promoftd  by  the  presence  of  fat,  which  gives  rise  to 
heartburn,  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  and  vomiting  j  and 
at  the  same  time,  there  is  often  a  revnlsory  {antiperistaltic)  motion  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  which  causes  a  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  stomach, 
and  this  is  an  additional  impediment  to  digestion.  Biliary  mattcn 
cannot,  however,  strictly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  abnormal  constituents 
of  the  gastric  juice,  since  they  are  never  produced  from  the  same  sources 
as  that  secretion ;  they  are,  howeverj  so  frequently  met  with,  that  I  have 
made  few  examinations  of  human  bodies,  or  even  of  recently  killed 
healthy  animals,  in  which  I  have  not  diacovered  biliary  constituents  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  lying  near  the  pyloric  end. 

The  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  post-mortem  examinations,  and  aome- 
times  alBO  the  matters  which  are  vomited  in  cases  of  gastric  catarrh, 
are  perfectly  neutral  or  even  alkaline  on  their  outer  surface,  which  is 
turned  towards  the  walls  of  the  stomachj  while  the  inner  parts  often 
exhibit  a  very  strong  acid  reaction;  this  phenomenon,  wonderful  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  is  obviously  dependent  on  the  circumstance  that 
there  must  simultaneously  have  been  a  deficient  secretion  of  gastric  juice, 
and  such  slight  movements  of  the  stomach  as  not  to  have  sufficiently 
mixed  the  contents  with  one  another;  and  hence,  either  that  the  inner 
portions  have  undergone  one  of  the  above-mentioned  acid  fermentatioas, 
or  that  they  have  retained  the  acid  reaction  peculiar  to  the  food. 

It  appears  as  if  heterogeneous  matters  in  the  animal  body  made  a 
repeated  circulation  through  the  gastric  glands,  as  they  seem  to  do 
through  the  salivary  glands,  before  they  are  removed  by  the  kidneys, 
or  undergo  change  m  any  other  part ;  at  least  this  seems  to  be  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Bernard/  who  injected  solutions  of  sulphoeyanide 
of  potassium  and  of  perchloride  of  iron  into  different  veins  of  the  same 
dog,  and  first  observed  the  formation  of  sulphoeyanide  of  iron  in  the 
gastric  juice. 

'  Arch.  g^n.  dc  Med.  4  Stir.  T.  jlI  p.  310. 
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It  13  universallj  known  that  in  ureemia,  or  after  extirpation  of  th^ 

kidneys,  ur§a  is  secreted  by  the  gastric  glands. 

Since  the  time  of  Nysten  (see  p-  154),  urea  has  often  been  found  in 
the  vomited  matters  in  cases  of  uniemia,  consequent  on  Bright 's  disease 
or  on  cholera.  Bernard  and  Barreawil'  have  made  two  interesting  ex- 
periments in  reference  to  this  point.  After  extirpating  the  kidneys  in 
dogs,  they  found  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  retention  of  the  urinary 
constituents  in  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice  contained  no  urea,  but  a  very 
large  quantity  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  without,  however,  being 
less  acid  than  in  the  normal  state  :  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  gaatric 
juice,  under  these  circumstances,  was  secreted  very  copiously  without 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  presence  of  food,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
dog  waa  fasting.  As  long  as  the  gastric  juice  remained  acid,  these 
cbemistB  found  no  urea  in  the  blood  ;  they  found  it,  however,  as  soon  as 
well-marked  morbid  symptoms  were  establii^hed  in  the  animal ;  and  in 
this  case  there  was  only  a  little  gastric  juice,  which,  moreover,  was 
secreted  in  a  decidedly  alkaline  state,  and  contained  much  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

In  two  cases  in  which  I  analyzed  vomited  i#atters,  I  found  urea  when 
the  patients  presented  none  of  the  phenomena  of  urseraia  :  the  vomited 
matter  had  a  distinctly  urinous  odor,  and,  moreover,  contained  uric  acid- 
It  was  afterwards  proved  that  the  patients,  who  were  hysterical  girls, 
had  been  drinking  their  own  urine,  and  had  simulated  retention  of  that 
excretion.  Eayer*  has  recorded  a  similar  case.  In  accordance  with 
Bernard's  experiments,  we  very  often  find  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
vomited  matters,  and  especially  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after 
death.  In  the  group  of  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  cholera 
and  Bright*s  disease,  and  to  which  we  give  the  name  urctmia^  I  have 
always  found  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  vomited  matters 
Btrongly"alkaline,  and  always  rich  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  but  never 
containing  urea.  The  aymptoms  indicating  uraemia  must,  however, 
have  their  foundation  in  something  more  than  in  the  mere  decomposi- 
tion of  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia;  for  when  I  injected  dilute 
solutions  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  various  proportions  into  the  blood- 
vessels of  cats  and  dogs,  convulsions,  and  even  tetanic  spaems  (in  the 
case  of  large  doses)  ensued,  which,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  pertain  to 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  uraemia,  while  vomiting  did  not  occur  iji 
either  class  of  animals,  although  it  may  he  induced  readily  in  both.  The 
stomach  was  usually  only  slightly  reddened,  and  presented  no  essential 
change  in  relation  to  its  amount  of  mucus. 

We  are  as  yet  unable  to  make  any  decisive  statement  regarding  the 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  indeed,  on  this 
point,  we  are  at  present  entiicly  devoid  of  data.  We  only  know  that, 
m  the  healthy  state,  its  secretion  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  ingestion 
of  food,  and  that  some  articles  of  diet  excite  a  more  copious  effusion  of 
gastric  juice  than  others.  Thus,  for  instance,  sugar,  aromatic  sub- 
stances, spirit  of  mne,  and  alkalies,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
immediately  excite  an  almost  overflowing  secretion  of  gastric  juice; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  animal  substances,  which  remain  for  a  longer 
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period  in  the  stomach,  require  a  far  greater  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for 
their  perfect  conversion. 

According  to  my  experiments,  100  grammes  of  the  fresh  gastric  juice 
of  a  dog  cannot,  on  an  average*  effect  the  solution  of  more  than  6 
grammes  of  coagulated  albumen  (calculated  as  dry).  Now  if  we  assume 
that  an  adult  man  receivea  into  the  stomach  about  100  grammes  of 
albuminous  matter  in  twenty-four  houi  s^  there  must  be  secreted  2000 

fraramesj  or  4  pounds  of  gastric  juice,  for  the  digestion  of  this  quantity* 
n  order  to  determine  the  daily  qimntity  of  gastric  juiee  toht^A  ts 
secretedy  Bidder  and  Schmidt  employed  dogs  with  gastric  fistula,  which 
they  made  to  He  on  the  left  side  when  tho  secretion  commenced,  by 
which  means  the  passage  of  any  part  of  the  gastric  juice  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  duodenum  was  prevented :  the  secretion  was,  moreoverj 
collected  on  various  days  (with  a  considerable  interval  between  them) 
and  at  different  periods  after  the  last  mea).  They  collected  823  grammes 
of  gastric  juice  from  a  dog  weighing  16  kilogi*ammcSj  which  on  the 
whole  was  submitted  to  14  observations,  extending  over  12  hours*  (These 
observations  of  course  not  being  continuous*)  Another  dog  weighing  12 
kilogrammes  yielded  231  grammes  in  4  hours  (it  having  been  submitted 
to  6  observations)*  In  the  first  case  there  were  103,  and  in  the  second, 
115  grammes  of  gastric  juice  secreted  for  each  kilogramme's  weight  of 
the  animal.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  dog  yields,  at  the 
least,  lOg  of  its  weight  of  gastric  juice  in  24  hours*  We  further  know 
that  in  the  healthy  state  the  secretion  of  gastric  jdce  is  for  the  most 
part  dependent  on  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  that  some  kinds  of  food 
excite  a  more  copious  flow  of  this  fluid  than  others.  There  are  some 
substances,  such,  for  instance,  as  sugar,  aromaties,  spirits,  and  alkalies, 
which  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  immediately  excite  an  almost 
gushing  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  while  other  substances,  as  for  instance, 
animal  food,  require  a  far  larger  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for  their 
metamorphosis,  in  consequence  of  the  much  longer  time  of  their  reten- 
tion in  the  stomach*  As  we  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  our  remarks 
on  the  processes  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  we  need  not  enter  into  it 
more  fully  in  the  present  place* 

After  the  preceding  observations^  there  can  be  no  doubt  regarding 
the  physiological  function  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  gastric  juice  serves 
not  merely  to  dissolve,  but  also  to  modify  the  nitrogenous  elements  of 
food,  as,  tor  instance,  the  protein-compounds  and  their  derivatives.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  its  only  use  was  to  convert  insoluble  and 
coagulated  substances  into  tho  corresponding  soluble  matters,  and  thus 
to  render  them  capable  of  resorption,  and  that  it  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  soluble  substances*  If  we  have  since  convinced  ourselves  that 
the  casein  is  first  coagulated  by  the  gastric  juice,  in  order  again  to  be 
converted  by  it  into  a  soluble  substance,  we  yet  believe  that  soluble 
albumen  neither  requires  nor  undergoes  any  such  alterations  in  order  to 
be  resorbed,  or,  as  we  commonly  express  it,  to  be  assimilated  (Tiede- 
mann  and  Qmelin).  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn,  from  a  positive  ex- 
perimental inquiry,  what  are  the  products  which  are  developed  during 
the  process  of  digestion  ;  and  we  ascertain  that,  by  the  action  of  natural 
or  artificial  gastric  juice  on  protein-bodies  or  gelatigenous  matters,  there 
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are  formed  thoroughly  new  subststncos,  which,  although  they  coincide  in 
their  chemical  composition  and  in  many  of  their  physical  properties, 
with  the  substances  from  which  they  are  derived^  essentially  differ  from 
them,  not  only  in  their  ready  solubility  (in  water,  and  even  in  dilute 
alcohol),  hnt  in  having  now  losit  the  faculty  of  forming  insoluble  com- 
biuations  with  most  metallic  salts*  The  formation  of  these  substances, 
which  we  designate  as  peptonei^  depends  solely  on  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  and  occurs  without  the  evolution  or  absorption  of  any  gas, 
and  without  the  production  of  any  secondary  substance, 

Beaumont  was  the  first  who  observed  that  non-coagulated  albumen  also 
undergoes  a  change  on  the  stomach,  while  Tiedemann  and  Gmeiiuj  and 
subsequently  Blondlotj  believed  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  opposite 
conclusion,  from  their  experiments.  Any  one  may,  however,  very  easily 
convince  himself  that  the  blood-scrum  and  the  albumen  of  eggs  when 
stirred  with  water  and  filtered,  are  rendered  as  strongly  turbid  by  the 
gastric  juice  as  by  any  other  dilute  acid ;  the  gastric  juice,  whether  it  be 
natural  or  artificialj  often  exerts  little  or  no  further  influence  on  the 
albumen,  when  its  digestive  power  is  gone  in  consequence  of  the  partial 
or  total  loss  of  the  free  acid,  Ifj  however,  we  again  add  fresh  acid,  we 
perceive  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  albumen  in  the  diminution  of  the 
quantity  of  the  coagulable  substance,  unless,  like  Blondlot,  we  use  too 
small  a  quantity  of  gastric  juice  for  the  albumen;  finally,  the  fluid 
ceases  to  give  any  trace  of  ordinary  albumen,  either  when  boiled,  or  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  of  any  other  test.  The  same  process  may 
be  observed  in  natural  digestion.  If,  for  instance,  we  observe  the 
contents  of  the  stomachs  of  dogs  with  a  gastric  fistula,  after  they  have 
swallowed  such  solutions  of  albumen,  we  find  that  the  contents  at  first 
have  only  a  slight  acid  reaction  (whether  they  are  clear,  or  turbid  from 
the  partial  precipitation  of  the  albumen,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
decided,  in  consequence  of  the  invariable  presence  of  mucus).  Very 
soon,  however,  after  from  5  to  10  minutes,  so  much  gastric  juice  has 
been  secreted,  that  the  alkali  of  the  soluble  albumen  is  not  merely  satu- 
ratedj  hut  the  whole  digestive  mixture  has  assumed  a  strong  acid  reac- 
tion. Here  also  we  may  observe  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  coagulable 
matter ;  but  I  will  not  venture  to  deny  that  a  part  of  the  albumen  may 
pass  in  an  uncougulated  condition  into  the  small  intestine,  in  a  state  of 
health,  as  has  been  observed  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Mialhe*  haa 
also  convinced  himself  of  the  metamorphosis  of  soluble  albumen  during 
gastric  digestion.  In  relation  to  the  products  of  the  digestion  of  soluble 
albumen,  I  have  been  unable,  with  the  means  we  at  present  possess  of 
analyzing  such  complex  bodies  as  the  protein-compounds,  to  discover 
any  difference  between  the  peptones  of  soluble  and  coagulated  albximen* 

Schwann,  in  accordance  ^ith  the  ideas  and  nomenclature  of  that  day, 
gave  the  names  of  osmazome  and  ptyalin  to  the  substances  which  re- 
sulted from  the  digestion  of  albumen ;  Mialhe  was  the  first  to  discover 
that  a  single,  easily  soluble  substance,  is  produced  from  the  digestion  of 
albumen  or  other  protein-bodies,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  alhuminmi^ 
We  shall  return,  in  a  future  part  of  the  work,  to  the  propertidfl  of 
albumen-peptone. 
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The  fibrin  of  tte  blood  is  not  dissolvod  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the 
same  raanner  as  bj  a  solution  of  nitre  (see  p*  31S),  but  it  is  converted 
into  a  non-coagulable,  soluble  substance^  fibrin-peptone. 

That  soluble  casein  ia  coagulated  in  the  stomach  before  it  undergoes 
the  actual  process  of  dtgestion,  has  been  long  known ;  it  being  proved 
by  observing  milk  which  has  been  votDited,  and  by  the  well-lcnown  pro- 
perty of  the  calfs  Btomach  (rennet)  to  indoco  coagulation.  More  recent 
observations  have  only  shown  that  the  casein  thus  coagulated  requires  in 
general  a  longer  time  for  its  solution  than  most  other  protein-bodiesAj  and 
that  here  also  as  in  the  other  bodies  of  this  class,  the  more  easy  or  diffi- 
cult digestibility  principally  depends  on  the  atomic  grouping  in  which  it 
is  secreted;  hence,  according  to  Elsasscr,^  the  casein  of  woman's  milk^ 
which  only  coagulates  into  a  sort  of  jelly,  is  more  easily  digested  than 
the  clotted  and  more  firmly  coagulated  casein  of  cow's  milk. 

Globulin,  vitellin,  legumin,  and  other  protein-bodies,  behave,  according 
to  my  experiments,  both  in  natural  and  artificial  digestive  fluidS|  precisely 
the  same  as  albumen. 

It  is  singular  that  glutin,  chondrin,  and  gelatigenous  tissues,  during 
their  digestion  in  the  stomach,  are  converted  into  substances  which,  in 
their  physical  and  in  most  of  their  chemical  properties,  perfectly  corre- 
spond with  the  peptones  of  the  protein-bodies.  The  degree  of  the  solu- 
bility of  these  substances  is  however  essentially  dependent  on  mechani- 
cal relations;  actually  formed  gelatine  is  more  readily  changed  than 
areolar  (cellular)  tissue,  and  the  latter  far  more  quickly  than  tendon  and 
cartilage;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  latter  do  not  remain  in  the 
Btomach  sufficiently  long  to  be  completely  digested,  but  for  the  most  part 
are  carried  away  undigested  with  the  excrements. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  digestibility  of  mixed  food  and  of  the  individual 
animal  tissues,  when  we  consider  the  digestive  process  generally. 

Very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  even  to  the  best-known 
peptones;  indeedj  until  Mialhe  published  his  researches,  positively  nothing 
was  known  regarding  their  physical  or  chemical  relations.  This  chemist 
erroneously  regarded  the  soluble  substances  produced  by  digestion  from 
the  protein-bodies  and  from  the  gelatigenous  tissues  as  perfectly  identical. 
The  following  properties,  which  Mialhe  attributes  to  his  albuminose,  ar© 
certainly  correctly  observed,  and  are  common  to  most  of  the  peptones ; 
in  the  solid  state  the  digested  substances  are  white  or  of  a  pale  yellow 
color,  possess  little  taste  or  odor,  and  dissolve  readilj  in  water  and 
slightly  in  spirit,  but  not  at  all  in  absolute  alcohoL  The  watery  solu- 
tions of  these  substances  are  not  precipitated  by  boiling,  by  acids,  or  by 
alkalies,  but  deposits  are  thrown  down  by  metallic  salts,  by  chlorine,  and 
by  tannic  acid» 

My  own  observations  lead  me  to  the  belief  that  all  the  peptones  are 
white,  amorphous  bodies,  devoid  of  any  odor,  and  having  merely  a  mu- 
cous taste,  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol 
of  83 g  ;  their  watery  solutions  redden  litmus  ;  they  combine  readily 
with  bases — with  alkalies  as  well  as  with  earths^ — so  as  to  form  neu- 
tral salts,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solutions  of 
these  saltSj  are  only  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  corrosive  sublimatej  and 
'  IHe  Magenerweichung  der  SHuglmge.  Stntt.  a.  Tut.  1&I6» 
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if  caustic  aminoTiia  has  been  previously  added,  by  acetate  of  lead ;  all 
other  metallic  salts,  even  nitrate  of  silver  and  alum,  produce  no  precipi- 
tate, and  even  haaic  acetate  of  lead  only  induces  a  slight  turbidity,  which 
disappears  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  test.  No  precipitation  or 
turbidity  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  mineral  or  organic  acids,  either 
in  a  concentrated  or  in  a  very  dilute  state ;  even  chroinic  acid  fails  to 
produce  any  appreciable  effect.  The  ferrocyanide  and  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium,  when  added  to  solutions  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  occasion 
only  a  slight  turbidity. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  peptones  perfectly  free  from  mineral 
substances :  I  have,  however,  obtained  them  free  from  phosphates  and 
hydrochlorates,  so  that  their  ash  contained  only  alkaline  carbonates  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  with  small  qua uti ties  of  alkaline  sulphates.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  peptones,  I  found  it  to  be  con- 
stantly the  same  aj?  that  in  the  substances  from  which  they  were  derived  i 
thus,  for  example,  in  the  peptone  of  the  albumen  of  eggs,  after  deduct* 
ing  the  alkali  or  lime,  I  found  in  three  experiments,  l'579j  1*659,  and 
I'SoOg  of  sulphur^  the  mean  beine  1'6028,  which  coincides  almost  to  the 
very  decimal  places  with  Mulder  s  determination  of  the  amount  of  sul- 
phur in  the  albumen  of  the  egg*  This  sulphur  appears^  however,  to  be 
contained  in  the  peptone,  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  it  exists  in  the 
albumen ;  at  all  events,  when  treated  with  alkalies  it  yields  very  distinct 
indications  of  sulphur,  both  with  the  salts  of  lead  and  with  eilver-foiU 
In  my  repeated  analyses  I  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  differences  be- 
tween the  quantities  of  nitrogeUj  carbon,  and  oxygen,  contained  in  the 
peptone  and  in  the  substance  from  which  it  was  derived,  nor  can  I  infer 
from  my  quantitative  results,  that  the  conversion  of  the  protein-bodi^ 
into  peptones  is  accompanied  by  an  assimilation  of  water,  as  might  have 
been  supposed.  The  metamorphosis  may  be  appropriately  compared 
with  that  of  starch  into  sugar,  or  even  better  perhaps,  with  that  of  cholie 
(Strecker*s  cholalic)  acid  into  eholoidic  acid. 

I  have  prepared  the  peptones  either  from  the  natural  gastric  juice  of 
dogs  or  from  artificial  digestive  fluid  obtained  from  the  pepsin-glands  of 
the  stomach  of  the  pig  and  from  coagulated  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  le- 
ffumin,  gltitin,  and  cbondrin  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity,  by  allowing 
wiem  to  remain  in  contact  at  the  necessary,  somewhat  elevated  tempera- 
ture, till  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  to  be  digested  had  dissolved; 
the  whole  mixture  was  then  boiled  and  filtered ;  the  acid  fluid  w^as  some- 
what evaporated  over  carbonate  of  lime,  and  after  a  second  filtration, 
was  concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  honey.  The  addition  of  alcohol 
(of  83g)  precipitated  the  lime-and-peptone  compound,  but  dissolved  the 
chloride  of  calcium ;  the  undissolved  portion,  which  was  very  hygroseo- 
pical  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  soon  ran  into  a  varnish-like  mass,  wsia 
now  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  was  finally  extracted,  while  etiU 
hot,  with  ether  containing  aloohoh  The  alkali-compound  admitted  of 
being  easily  prepared  from  the  lime-compound  by  means  of  alkaline  car- 
bonates. The  peptones  were  obtained  nearly,  but  not  perfectly,  free  from 
mineral  conatituetits,  by  carefully  removing  the  baryta,  or  a  great  part  of 
it,  from  their  baryta-compounds,  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  only  partially  remove  lime  from  the  lime-pep- 
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tone,  but  they  entirely  free  it  from  phosphate  of  lime ;  if,  for  instance, 
the  alkaline  peptone-solution  after  being  freed  by  filtration  from  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  thrown  down  by  carbonate  of  potash,  be  slightly  acidified 
with  acetic  acid,  evaporated  and  freed  from  acetates  by  extraction  with 
alcohol,  neither  carbonate  of  soda  nor  ammonia  produces  any  precipitate 
when  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  but  a  precipitate  is  caused  by  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  the  aah  consists  here  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Thus  albumen-peptone  contains,  for  instance,  5"53g  of  lime.  Hence 
the  saturating  capacity  of  albumen -peptone  ^  1*67,  and  its  atomic  weight 
=  5960- 

I  have  obtained  perfectly  similar  results  in  analyzing  other  peptones, 
the  details  of  which  I  shall  describe  more  fully  in  another  part  of  this 
work ;  this  much,  however,  may  be  concluded  ^ith  certainty,  that  the 
digestion  of  the  protein-compounds  is  something  more  than  a  simple 
formation  of  the  well-known  hydro  chlorate  of  albumen,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  and  as  has  partly  been  assumed  by  Schmidt,  in  the  hypothesis 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred. 

The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  notice  in  reference  to  the  digestive 
power  of  the  gastric  juice:  it  is  suspe^uied  by  boilings  by  eaturating  the 
free  acid  with  an  alkali  or  even  with  phosphate  of  lime,  by  sulphurous, 
arsentous,  and  tannic  acids,  by  alum  and  by  most  metallic  salts ;  and  it 
is  very  much  impeded  by  the  addition  of  alkaline  salts,  or  by  saturating 
the  fluid  with  peptones  or  other  organic  substances,  either  nitrogenoiu^ 
or  non-nitrogenous.  The  addition  of  water  to  a  gastric  juice  which  has 
been  already  saturated  by  a  peptone^  enables  it  to  digest  an  additional 
quantity  of  protein-substances ;  the  digestive  power  is  also  restored  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  repeated  addition  of  free  acid.  Too  much  free  acid 
without  due  dilution  with  water,  entirely  suspends  the  digestive  power. 
The  most  favorable  ratio  of  the  free  acid  of  the  ga^stric  juice  is  when  100 
parts  of  the  latter  are  saturated  by  about  1*25  of  potash.  Hydrochloric 
and  lactic  acids  are  the  only  acids  which  yield  energetic,  active  digestive 
fluids  with  pepsin ;  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  acetic  acids  yield  with  pepsin  a 
digestive  mixture  of  only  slight  power  ;  while  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tartaric, 
and  succinic  acids  can  in  no  degree  replace  the  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid 
in  the  process  of  digestion.  Fats,  when  added  in  certain  quantities  to 
the  gastric  juice,  promote  the  conversion  of  the  protein-compounds  into 
peptones. 

It  need  excite  no  wonder  that  sulphurous,  araenious,  or  tannic  acid 
should  suspend  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  these  substances  check  other  metamorphosesj  and  especially 
the  phenomena  of  fermentation.  Taking  into  consideration  the  chemical 
properties  of  pepsin,  and  its  powder  of  combining  with  metallic  salts  and 
other  substances,  we  could  hardly  expect  that  the  above-named  sub- 
stances would  exert  any  other  effect  on  the  digestive  power  of  the  gas- 
tric juice* 

Wasmann  has  very  clearly  shown  that  no  digestion  is  possible  unless 
the  gastric  juice  contains  a  free  acid ;  indeed  he  was  led  to  the  view  that 
the  digestive  power  resides  **  in  solo  acido,*'  This  latter  view  is,  however, 
sufficiently  controverted  by  the  experiments  of  numerous  observers ;  we 
need,  for  instance,  only  refer  to  those  of  Blondlot,  who  believed  that  he  bad 
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shown  that  the  peptones  are  bodies  which  are  essentially  different  from 
the  soluble  hydrochlorates  and  lactates  of  the  protein-compounds.  The 
simplest  experiment  is  indeed  sufficient  to  show  that  dilute  acids  are  in- 
capable of  producin^the  same  effects  as  the  gastric  juice. 

It  was  shown  by  Elsasser*  that  a  digestive  mixture  which  had  been 
already  saturated  with  a  digested  substance,  and  had  consequently  lost 
its  digestive  powers,  regains  them  in  part,  either  by  being  diluted 
with  water,  or  by  the  addition  of  free  acid.  Different  views  have  been 
founded  on  these  experiments  (as,  for  instance,  by  Elsasser  and  Schmidt), 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  questions  of  this  nature  can  only  be  decided 
by  quantitative  determinations ;  and  P  have  instituted  many  series  of 
experiments  in  reference  to  this  point,  without,  however,  as  yet  succeed- 
ing in  obtaining  a  definite  formula  for  these  relations,  which  could  be 
expressed  in  numbers. 

Elsasser,  from  his  experiments  with  an  artificial  digestive  fluid,  con- 
cludes that  from  3  to  4^  of  hydrochloric  acid,  -HCLHO  (and,  therefore, 
probably  from  1'2  to  l'6g  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  HCl),  is  the  most 
favorable  ratio ;  besides  this,  the  quantity  of  solid  constituents  in  it 
should  not  exceed  1-258, 

Wasmann,  and  other  observers,  for  the  most  part  ascribe  the  peptic 
force  to  the  free  acid  in  general.  My  numerous  experiments  have,  how- 
ever, led  me  to  the  result  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  namely,  that 
other  acidff  when  associated  with  pepsin,  possess  only  a  slight  digestive 
power,  and  that  even  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  phosphate  of  lime  had 
been  dissolved  to  the  saturating  point,  no  longer  possesses  any  digestive 
force  when  united  with  pepsin. 

Very  different  views  were  formerly  deduced  from  the  results  of  posi- 
tive investigation,  in  reference  to  the  activity  of  the  alkaline  chlorides 
in  digestion.  I,  myself,"  formerly  believed  that  I  had  ascertained  that 
the  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  the  gastric  juice,  promoted  the 
solution  of  the  protein-bodies,  but  more  recent  and  extensive  experiments 
have  convinced  me  that  every  kind  of  neutral  alkaline  salt  very  much 
impedes  the  digestive  process. 

It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,^  by  experiments  on  living  animals,  and  with 
both  artificial  and  natural  gastric  juice,  that  fat  very  much  promotes  the 
conversion  of  the  protein-bodies  into  peptones.  This  observation  has 
been  confirmed  by  Elsasser. 

It  further  follows  from  the  numerous  experiments  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  that  pure  gastric  juice  considerably  exceeds  gastric  juice  mixed 
with  saliva  in  its  digestive  power, — a  fact  obviously  dependent  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  being  saturated  by  the  alkaline 
saliva.  They  likewise  found  that  the  addition  of  bile  to  the  gastric  juice 
entirely  suspends  its  solvent  action,  although  the  mixture  still  exhibits  a 
decided  acid  reaction. 

This  latter  experiment  distinctly  explains  how  it  is  that,  when  still 
undigested  albuminous  matters  pass  into  the  intestine,  the  gastric  juice 
loses  all  power  over  them.  If  there  be  an  acid  reaction  in  the  duodenum, 
this  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  but  on 

1  Op  cit  >  Ber.  der  Ak.  der  Wiss.  z.  Leipz.  1849,  S.  8-^0. 

'  Op.  cit  4  Simon's  Beitrage.  Bd.  1,  S  22. 


that  of  the  biliary  acids  isolated  by  it-  Since  these  are  either  very 
readily  reaorbed  or  else  are  Lnsolublej  we  commonly  tail  to  observe  an 
acid  reaction  in  the  jejunum  even  after  the  use  of  a  flesh-diet* 

With  regard  to  the  quantities  of  alhuminom  substance  which  can  be 
dissolved  by  definite  quantities  of  gastric  juice,  I  have  found  that  100 
grammes  of  the  fresh  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  are  able,  on  an  average, 
to  dissolve  5  grammes  of  coagulated  albumen  (this  being  the  mean  of 
eight  experiments,  in  which  the  extremes  were  6*14  and  4*317  grammes), 
Bchiiiidt,  who  instituted  similar  experiments,  arrived  at  a  iFar  lower 
result :  as  a  mean  of  27  experiments,  be  found  that  100  grammes  of 
gastric  juice  dissolved  only  2"2  grammes  of  albumen ;  the  highest 
number  which  Schmidt  found  being  3-95  grammes.  The  method  which 
I  ptirsned  in  these  investigations  was  the  same  as  that  which  I  adopted 
in  my  experiments  with  artificial  gastric  juice.  The  higher  numbers 
which  I  obtained  were  probably  dependent  on  the  presence  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  fresh  gastric  juice,  while  Schmidt  only  operated  on  gastric  juice, 
in  which  there  was  no  lactic  acid,  SiDce  many  conditions  favoring  the 
solution  of  the  protein-bodies  co-operate  within  the  stomachj  and  since 
the  gastric  juice  obtained  from  fistulous  openings,  probably  possesses 
less  digestive  power  than  that  which  is  secreted  from  uninjured  stomachs, 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  very  correctly  infer  that  the  gastric  juice  may  be 
able  to  dissolve  a  larger  amount  of  albuminous  matter  than  the  results 
of  our  experiments  would  seem  to  show. 

Now,  if  we  know  the  quantity  of  the  gastric  juice  which  is  secreted 
in  twenty-four  hours  (see  p-  449),  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  which 
is  dissolved  by  a  definite  quantity  of  gastric  juice,  we  can  readily 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  albumen  which  can  be  daily  digested  in  the 
Btomach*  Since  a  dog  secretes  about  100  grammes  of  gastric  juice 
for  every  kilogramme's  weight  of  its  body,  that  animal  would  only 
be  able  to  digest  5g  of  its  weight  of  albumen  (reckoned  as  dry).  But 
it  appears  from  the  numerous  experiments  of  Schmidt,  that  a  dog,  in 
order  to  keep  in  condition  on  an  exclusive  flesli-diet,  should  take  for 
every  kilogramme's  weight  of  its  body,  50  grammes  of  flesh  containing 
10  grammes  of  dry  albuminates  ;  hence  the  gastric  juice  secreted  by 
the  dog  would  only  suffice  for  the  digestion  of  half  of  the  albuminates 
necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  dog, — ^a  result  which,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear  in  connection  with  the  preceding  view  regarding  the 
digestion  of  albumen,  stands  in  the  most  perfect  accordance  with  other 
observations  presently  to  be  described. 

The  experiments  of  most  observers,  agree  in  showing  that  the  gastric 
juice  exerts  no  perceptible  action  on  the  ordinary  non-nitrogenons  foodB, 
The  fats  may  certainly,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  exert  an  influence 
on  the  gastric  digestion^  but  they  undergo  no  recognizable  chemical 
change.  Starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  when  placed  in  pure  gastric  juice  at 
the  temperature  of  the  animal  body^  do  not  undergo  any  change  cor- 
responding to  the  digestion  of  nitrogenous  bodies.  We  shall  return  to 
the  consideration  of  mixed  and  natural  vegetable  food,  when  we  treat  of 
the  process  of  digestion* 

If  the  fats  exert  an  influence  on  digestion,  we  can  hardly  conceive 
that  this  action  is  due  to  mere  contact,  and  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
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any  cliange  in  the  fat  itself,  but  the  quantity  of  fat  which  acta  and  is 
modified  in  this  way  in  the  digestive  process,  is  so  minute  as  not  to  b« 
appreciable  in  our  analyses ;  it  is  evident  that  it  ia  not  in  the  Btomaeh 
that  the  fats  are  digested. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (see  p*  436)  that  Bernard  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  that  acid  saliva,  like  acid  gastric  juice,  digests  animal 
food,  and  that  alkaline  gastric  juice,  like  alkaline  saliva,  digests  starch  ; 
this  view  is,  however,  opposed  by  the  positive  experiments  of  Mialhe 
and  Jacubowitsch.  I  have  also  convinced  myself  that  neither  natural  or 
artificial  gastric  juice,  even  when  rendered  strongly  alkaline,  exerts  any 
action  on  starch*  According  to  Jacubowitschj  saliva  mixed  with  gastric 
juice  converts  starch  into  sugar  j  and  I  have  confirmed  this  experiment 
with  acid,  neutral,  and  alkaline  mixtures- 

As  the  vegetable  substances  are  permeated  by  saliva  and  gastrio  juice, 
we  find  that  they  are  softened  and  partially  loosened  in  their  texture  in 
the  stomach ;  the  gastric  juice  here  naturally  exerts  its  digestive  power 
only  on  their  nitrogenous  constituentSj  while  the  non-nitrogenous  mate- 
rials probably  only  undergo  a  preparation  in  the  stomach  for  the  changes 
which  are  normally  effected  in  the  small  intestines* 

Pure  gastric  juice  antagonizes  the  ordinary  processes  of  fermentation, 
and  hence  lactic,  acetic,  and  alcoholic  fermentation  are  excluded  from 
the  sphere  of  gastric  digestion,  so  long  as  this  process  is  a  normal  or 
physiological  one.  At  the  very  most  only  a  pa^t  of  the  cane  or  milk 
sugar  introduced  into  the  stomach,  can  be  converted  into  glucose. 

[Gruenewaldt^  and  Schroeder"  have  recently  published  excellent 
Theses  on  the  human  gastric  juice,  the  former  taking  up  its  physical  and 
chemical  characters,  and  the  latter  Lnvestigating  its  digestive  powers* 
Their  observations  were  conducted  at  Dorpat,  under  the  i^uperintendence 
of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  on  au  Esthonian  peasant,  Catharine  KUtt*  in 
whom  there  was  a  gastric  fistula  (the  origin  of  which  they  could  not 
ascertain)  in  the  left  side,  at  the  lower  border  of  the  mammary  gland, 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  results  of  Gruenewaldt's  obser- 
vations ; 

For  every  kilogramme  of  bodily  weight  there  are  264  grammes  of 
gastric  juice  secreted  in  the  24  hours,  the  mean  daily  quantity  of  gastric 
juice  secreted  by  this  woman  being  14»016  kilogrammes,  or  about  31 
lbs.,  a  quantity  somewhat  larger  than  that  deduced  by  Schmidt  from  his 
experiments  on  dogs. 

The  mrcina  was  frequently  observed  in  this  fluid,  obtained  from  the 
fistula,  both  when  the  stomach  was  empty  and  when  full,  the  woman 
being  apparently  in  perfect  health.  Hence  Gracnewaldt  agrees  with 
Virchow,^  that  this  organism  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  special  symptom 
of  a  peculiar  form  of  disease. 

In  relation  to  the  chemistry  of  this  fluid,  he  found  that,  when  obtained 
from  the  empty  stomach,  it  was  never  acid,  but  always  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline.     He  gives  the  particulars  of  three  analyses  which  were  made 

*  Sncei  gaBtrlci  huipani  Indoles  phyaicft  et  cli«micft.»  etc.  Dorp.  LW*  1868. 
^  Sued  gn^tricl  biimaai  Via  dige^tiTa,  etc.  Dorp.  Liy.  1853. 
'  Arch.  f.  patlioL  Anat.  Bd.  1,  S.  :Z68. 
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■by  Schmidt.  In  all  these  cases  the  secreted  fluid  was  of  a  very  pale 
reddish  tint,  moderately  acid,  formed  coagula  when  boiled,  and  gave 
indications  of  the  presence  of  much  sugar,  by  Trommer's  test.  When 
heated  it  yielded  the  odor  of  butyric  and  metacetonic  acid.  The  spec, 
gray,  of  the  first  specimen  was  1*020. 


Water,     .... 
Solid  eonatatuents, 


An  albuminate  coagulating  at  100^  C. 
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Chloride  of  potassium, 
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He  proves  by  experiments  which  are  fully  described  in  his  Thesis,  that 
the  acid  which  is  liberated  on  the  application  of  heat,  consists  of  much 
butyric  acid,  with  a  little  metacetonic  and,  probably,  acetic  acid ;  and 
that  the  human  gastric  juice  contains  no  free  hydrochloric  acid.  He 
regards  the  butyric  and  lactic  acids  as  products  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  carbo-hydrates ;  and,  finally,  he  is  persuaded  that  the  acid  reaction 
of  the  gastric  juice,  when  mixed  with  food,  owes  its  origin  to  the  organic 
acids,  which  are  contained  in  or  developed  from  that  food. 

Schroeder's  Thesis  is  divided  into  three  sections.  In  the  first,  he  con- 
aders  the  action  of  the  human  gastric  juice  on  amylaceous  matters ;  in 
the  second,  its  action  on  the  albuminates,  and  especially  on  flesh ;  and 
in  the  third,  he  briefly  notices  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  metamor- 

Shosis  of  matter.  The  only  point  especially  deserving  of  notice  is  the 
escription  of  the  analyses  of  the  gastric  juice  of  the  same  woman, 
obtained  unmixed  with  n)od,  by  irritating  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
of  the  empty  stomach  with  pease.  An  acid,  clear  gastric  juice  was  then 
obtained,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  would  thus  appear,  that 
in  Gruenewaldt*s  experiments,  this  acid  had  been  neutralized  by  the 
alkali  of  the  saliva. — g.  e.  d.] 


BILE. 

The  bile  of  different  animals  does  not  present  exactly  the  same  physi- 
cal properties ;  in  the  following  points,  however,  we  find  a  tolerable 
identity  of  character  between  the  different  kinds  of  this  secretion.  When 
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derived  from  the  gall-bladder,  the  bile  occErs  as  a  mnconSj  trfttispfiTent 
fluids  capable  of  being  draivn  out  in  threads,  of  a  green  or  brown  color, 
of  a  bitter  but  not  astrmgeot  taste  and  sometimes  leaving  a  rather  sweet 
after-taste,  and  of  a  peculiar  odor,  which,  when  the  bile  is  warmed,  often 
vividly  reminds  the  observer  of  musk.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1'02 : 
bile  does  not  diffuse  itself  readily  through  water,  unless  the  mixture  be 
stirred ;  it  is  iiBUally  weakly  alkaline,  often  perfectly  neutral,  and  only 
in  disease  J  and  then  rarely,  acid.  Bile  in  its  ordinary  state,  before  its 
mucus  is  removed,  putrefies  very  readily,  but  when  it  is  freed  from  muens, 
putrefaction  is  not  easily  induced. 

Fresh  human  bile  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  bodies  of  criminals 
immediately  after  their  execution;  the  bile  of  animals  is  commonly 
obtained  from  the  gall-bladder  immediately  after  tbey  have  been  killed; 
in  the  case  of  animals  like  the  stag  and  the  roe,  which  possess  no  gall* 
bladder,  it  is  only  rarely  tlmt  we  can  obtain  from  the  larger  biliary  ducts 
a  quantity  of  bile  sufficient  for  an  accurate  analysis.  With  the  view  of 
more  accurately  studying  the  relations  of  the  biliary  secretion  and  its 
influence  on  digestion,  Blondlot,^  Schwann,"  and  C.  Schmidt*  have  esta- 
blished biliary  fistula  in  animals.  These  fistulas  are  made  in  the  same 
way  as  gastric  fistuloe,  by  cutting  through  the  abdominal  walls,  but  the 
incision  in  this  case  must  be  somewhat  longer ;  we  then  raise  up  the 
lower  border  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  search  for  the  ductus  chole- 
dochns  at  the  point  where  it  opens  into  the  duodenum  ;  if  the  animal  has 
a  gall-bladder,  the  beat  plan  is  to  tie  the  above*named  duct  at  two  spots 
and  to  cut  away  some  of  the  intervening  portion  ■  all  the  bile  must  then 
flow  through  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder.  The  latter  must  then 
be  separated  as  well  as  possible,  and  as  far  as  is  necessary,  from  its 
attachment  to  the  liver,  and  drawn  forth  from  the  abdominal  cavity, 
while  any  prolapsed  intestine  must  be  returned,  and  the  woimd,  as  when 
we  establish  a  gastric  fistula,  clo£?ed  by  strong  twisted  sutures ;  an  inci- 
sion must  then  be  made  into  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
wound  secured,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stomach*  After  this  operation^ 
which  is  far  the  more  severe  of  the  two,  animals  much  more  frerjuenlly 
die  from  peritonitis  and  enteritis,  than  after  the  establishment  of  a  gastric 
fistula*  If  we  make  the  ductus  eholedocbua  open  directly  on  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  the  prognosis  is  still  more  unfiivorable,  since  the 
canal  becomes  attached  with  less  facility  and  certainty  to  the  abdominal 
walla*  It  is  advisable  to  introduce  a  small  glass  tube  or  a  silver  canula 
into  the  duct  immediately  after  the  operation,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
bile  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  lips  of  the  wound. 

Physiologists  have  ever  held  the  most  difi'erent  and  opposite  views 
regarding  the  function  of  the  liver  and  of  its  secretion,  and  even  at  the 
present  day  the  subject  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity;  nod  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  bile  itself,  since  zoo-chemical  analyses  of  it 
were  first  attempted,  there  have  been  so  many  difficulties  and  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  prosecuting  them,  that  it  is  only  during  the  last  few 
yeara  that  any  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  moat  obscure  of  all  the 

*  Esuai  sur  lea  fonetiotii  du  fole  et  de  aes  annexes.     Farifl,  1S46. 
«  MnMtT'n  ArchTT.  1844.     S.  127-16*2. 
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departments  of  animal  chemiatry.  The  most  distinguished  chemista  of 
our  time,  founding  thcjir  views  on  the  most  exact  experiments,  have  been 
led  to  porfectly  diiferent  results  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  bile; 
Tve  shall,  however,  consider  it  in  the  following  manner,  which  is  based  on 
the  mogt  recent  investigations  conducted  under  Liebig's  auspices,  and 
explains  many  of  the  former  points  of  difference : 

Every  kind  of  bile  contains  two  essential  constituents,  namely,  a  resi- 
nous and  a  coloring  constituent. 

The  reimoiie  constituent  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  soda-salt  of  one  of 
the  mnjugatei  aeidg  described  pp,  201-208^  whose  adjunct  is  glycine  or 
taurine. 

The  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  has  also  been  described  pp.  277- 
283 ;  it  occurs  in  combination  with  an  alkali  in  the  bile, 

A  third  never-failing  constituent  is  the  choksterin^  described  pp-  244— 
248. 

Besides  these  essential  constituents,  we  also  G^nd  fats  and  combinations 
of  the  alkalies  mthfattg  acids  in  the  bile. 

Moreover,  we  find  in  the  bile  the  same  mineral  salts  which  occur  in 
most  other  animal  fluids  ;  namely,  chloride  of  sodium  {the  principal  salt), 
a  little  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia^ 
and  extremely  minute  quantities  of  h'on  and  manganese,  but  no  alkahne 
sulphates.  No  salts  of  ammonia  are  found  in  fresh  healthy  bile.  The 
relation  of  the  potash  and  soda  in  the  bile  of  different  animak — a  fact 
noticed  by  Bensch^  but  more  prominently  evolved  by  Strecker — is  de- 
serving of  careful  attention :  the  bile  of  salt-water  fishes  contains  almost 
exclusively  potaah-salta,  while  that  of  the  herbivorous  mammalia  contains 
almost  exclusively  soda-salts ;  whereas  from  the  nature  of  the  food  of 
the  animalsj  we  should  have  expected  to  have  met  with  the  opposite 
.  resultt  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  bile^ 
'(Seep,  403.) 

Finally,  a  greater  or  lesaor  quantity  of  mucus  always  occurs  in  the 
bile.  This,  like  other  varieties  of  mucus,  is  mixed  with  numbers  of 
epithelial  cells ;  here,  however,  the  mucus-juice  very  much  preponderates 
over  the  epitheliump 

Fresh  normal  bile  contains  no  morphological  elements  except  the  cells 
of  cylindrical  epithelium  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
biliary  ducts  and  the  gall-bladder;  these  cells  often  remain  grouped 
together  in  their  natural  arrangement. 

It  is  needless  to  introduce  in  this  place  any  historical  sketch  of  the 
manifold  experiments  and  views  which  have  been  adduced  in  reference 
to  the  composition  of  the  bile,  since  they  are  described  with  more  or  less 
minuteness  in  all  our  text-books  of  Animal  Chemistry,  and  in  every 
monograph  on  the  bile,  and  since  they  do  not  throw  the  slightest  light 
on  the  complex  nature  of  this  0uid  and  of  its  constituents.  In  reference 
to  the  writings  of  Berzelins,  it  seems^  however,  necessary  to  statCy  that 
according  to  his  view,  which  has  very  recently  been  defended  by  Mulder, 
the  most  essential  constituent  of  the  bile  is  not  an  acid  in  combination 
with  soda,  but  an  indifferent  substance  named  bilin^  which  in  its  decom- 
position gives  rise  to  those  substances  which  were  formerly  described  by 
Gmelinj  and  subsequently  by  Demar^ay  and  others,  afl  occurring  in  the 
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bile*  Any  one  who  carefully  studies  the  chemical  characters  of  tauro- 
choltc  acid  (the  choleic  acid  of  Strecker),  and  compares  thera  with  those 
which  are  ascribed  by  Berzalius  to  his  bllin,  will  readilj  detect  the  causes 
of  the  error  by  which  that  chemist  was  led  to  assume  the  existence  of  an 
indifferent  bilin;  and  they  will  no  longer  wonder  that  all  who  have 
repeated  the  positive  experiments  of  Berzeliua  have  quite  as  thoroughly 
confirmed  them,  as  those  which  were  instituted  by  Licbig  and  his  pupils, 
but  led  them  to  a  different  view  of  the  subjects 

If  these  disputes  amongst  the  first  chemists  of  our  time,  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  bile,  should  at  the  first  glance  cause  the  faith  of  the 
physician  in  the  extreme  certainty  of  chemical  investigation  to  stagger, 
and  ahonkl  blight  his  hopes  of  our  ever  attaining  to  an  exact  humoral 
pathology,  let  him  carefully  study  the  grounda  of  these  differences  of 
opinion,  and  he  will  be  convinced  that  he  has  no  cause  for  doubting  the 
accuracy  and  certainty  of  chemical  inquiries*  He  must  especially  bear 
in  mind  that  different  chemists  have  entered  upon  the  study  of  this  com- 
plex fluid  from  different  points  of  view,  without,  as  it  were,  meeting  one 
another  half-way,  and  thus  obtaining  a  general  survey ;  further,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  bile  undergoes  decomposition  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  scarcely  any  chemist  assumes  that  he  has  employed  per- 
fectly undecomposed  bile  in  his  analyses ;  indeed  it  has  even  been  believed 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  bile  commences  within  the  healthy  living 
body  in  the  gall-bladder.  Moreover  it  is  clear  that  by  employing  dif- 
ferent methotls  of  analysia,  we  obtain  different  prodncts  of  metamorphosis* 
Finally,  we  must  always  recollect  that  the  comprehension  of  the  results 
of  the  analysis — the  consideration  of  the  objects  perceived — is  always 
subjectivej  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  result  of  an  intellectual  process. 
Hence  we  see  that  even  where  all  the  facts  were  fully  confirmed,  none  of 
the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed  regarding  them  have  prepon- 
derated, since  none  of  them  could  be  made  to  harmonise  with  all  the 
results  of  different  experimenters.  This  object  has,  however,  been  attained, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  by  means  of  Streckcr*s  experiments,  can- 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  Liebig,  although,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  still  remain  some  few  obscure  points  requiring  further  elucidation. 

In  reference  to  the  resinous  acids  of  the  bile,  we  have  little  to  add  to 
what  we  have  already  communicated  regarding  Strecker's  investigations. 
Mulder,*  however,  still  defends  the  opinion  of  Berzelius,  that  bilin  is 
secreted  by  the  liver,  but  believes  that  it  undergoes  a  complete  decompo- 
Bition  in  the  ^all-bladder*  Strecker,^  on  the  other  hand,  has  extended 
his  investigations,  and  has  analyzed  the  bile  of  various  classes  of  animals; 
and  hitherto  he  has  found  that  the  only  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  bile  of  different  animals  is  in  the  varying  proportions  in  which  the 
tauTocholic  and  glycocholic  acids  (the  choleic  and  choHe  acids  of  Strecker) 
exist  in  them.  In  the  bile  of  fishes  {Gadits  morrhua^  Phurontcim 
7naxinu$^  E%ox  lumus^  Perca  fiuviatilis),  Strecker  found  that  the  resin- 
ous constituents  consisted  almost  entirely  of  alkaline  taurocholates,  with 
mere  traces  of  alkaline  glycocholates ;  and,  singularly  enough,  that  the 

*  Scbeik.  Onden.  D,  6,  p>  1-104. 
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potash-salts  preponderated  in  the  salt-water,  and  the  soda-salte  in  the 
fresh-water  fishes.  The  researches  of  Strecker  show  that  the  bile  of  the 
dog  contains  almost  exclusively  taurocholate  of  soda^  and  a  similar  fact 
had  been  previotislj  ascertained  by  Scblieper  in  reference  to  serpents* 
bUe-  It  aeema,  moreovcfj  to  follow  from  Strecker's  experiments,  that 
the  nature  of  the  food  (in  the  case  of  dogs)  exercises  no  influence  on  the 
coraposiDon  of  the  bile*  The  bile  of  the  sheep  contains,  according  to 
Strecker,  a  mixture  of  much  taurocholate  of  soda  with  a  comparatively 
stnall  amount  of  glycocholate.  The  bile  of  the  goose,  according  to 
Marsson'a  investigations,  contains  almost  exclusively  taurocholic  acid, 
Hyocholic  acid  has  only  been  found  in  the  bile  of  the  pig ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  that  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  formerly  detected  by 
Strecker  and  Bensch  in  the  bile  of  the  pig  depends  on  the  presence  of  a 
hyocholeic  acid ;  that  is  to  saj,  that  besides  the  glycine-yielding  hjocho- 
lie  acid  (glyco-hjocholic  acid),  there  also  occurs  a  tanrine-yielding  acid  in 
very  small  quantity — an  acid  in  which  the  taurine  is  united  with  the 
same  resinous  acid  {Cj^H^jO^,  the  hyocholalie  acid  of  Strecker)  with  which 
glycine  is  combined  in  hyocholic  acid.  The  products  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  hyocholic  acid  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Strecker*  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  chemistj  in  examining  pigs*  bile  from  which 
the  biliary  acids  had  been  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid^  discovered  a 
veiT  strong  sulphurous  base,  which  is  capable  of  combining  even  with 
carbonic  acid. 

The  peculiar  pigment  has  never  yet  been  found  to  be  absent  in  the 
bile  of  any  animaL  In  the  bile  of  carnivorous  and  omnivorous  animals, 
including  man,  we  have  a  brown  pigment,  the  cholepyrrhin  of  Berzeliua; 
wMle  in  the  bile  of  birds,  fishes  and  amphibia,  we  usually  find  an  intense 
green  pigment,  biliverdin.  The  brown  bile-pigment  is  moreover  never 
contained  in  a  state  of  freedomj  but  is  always  in  combination  either  with 
soda  or  lime  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  insoluble,  and  may  be  easily  recog- 
nized in  the  brown  granules  which  we  sometimes  observe  in  examining 
the  bite  with  the  microscope*  A  microscopi co-chemical  analysis  affords 
a  ready  proof  that  these  granules  consist  of  the  combination  of  chole- 
pyrrhin with  lime. 

The  quantitative  relations  of  the  biliary  constituents  have  not  as  yet 
been  very  accurately  investigated  ;  tho  following  statements  may,  how- 
ever, be  regarded  as  representing  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  mean  com- 
position of  the  bile* 

Normal  human  bile  contains,  according  to  the  determinations  of  Fre- 
richs/  about  143,  or  a  little  more  of  solid  constituents  ;  ox-bile,  from  10 
to  13g  ;  and  pigs'  bile  {according  to  Gundclacb  and  Strecker^  from  10*6 
to  ll*8j :  the  amount  of  water  may,  however,  be  as  variable  in  the  bile 
as  in  most  other  animal  secretions. 

Gorup-Besanez*  fbund  9'13|j  of  solid  constituents  in  the  bile  of  an  old 
man,  and  17498  in  that  of  a  child  aged  twelve  years  ;  but  whether  the 
bile  is  always  more  diluted  in  old  age  than  in  childhood,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  decided  by  further  investigations. 

The  organic  constituents  of  human  bile  amount  to  about  87  g  of  the 

i  HonnoT.  Ann.  Bd*  5.  IL  1  u.  2.  «  Atin,  d.  CL  u.  Fhnrm.  Bd.  62,  S.  295-232. 
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wliole  solid  residue ;  and  much  the  same  ratio  aeems  to  obtam  in  the  bile 

of  animals. 

Berzelius  obtained  12*73  of  ash  from  the  residue  of  ox-bile ;  and 
Bensch*  1345 g  from  that  of  calves'  bile,  tl'M^  from  that  of  cheep's  bile^ 
13-218  from  that  of  goats'  bile,  13-6g  from  that  of  pigs'  bile,  12'71g 
from  that  of  foxes*  bile,  10'99g  from  that  of  fowls'  hilCj  and  14-1  Ig  from 
that  of  the  bile  of  fre^sh-water  fishes. 

The  alkaline  taarocholates  and  glycocbolates  eonatitnte  bj  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  organic  constituents,  and  amount  to  at  least  TSJ  of 
the  whole  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  bile. 

The  investigations  of  Bensch  and  Strecker  &how  that  the  bile  of  most 
of  the  animals  included  aa  yet  in  their  experiments,  contains  a  prepon* 
derating  quantity  of  taurocholate  of  soda.  As  taurocholate  of  soda 
(NaO-C^^HiiNOi^S)  contains  6g  of  sulphur,  we  may  readily  estimate  the 
taurocholic  acid  contained  in  any  quantity  of  bile,  from  the  amount  of 
sulphur  contained  in  the  portion  soluble  only  in  alcohol.  Schlieper* 
found  6"25[  of  sulphnr  in  purified  serpents'  bile,  that  ia  to  say,  in  its 
alcoholic  extract ;  in  that  of  a  dog,  Bensch  found  6*2f ,  but  Strecker 
only  5^98 ;  in  that  of  a  fox,  Bensch  found  5'96g  ;  while  in  that  of  the 
sheep,  Strecker  found  from  5*7  to  5"3g,  Hence  we  perceive  that  the 
bile  of  these  animals  contains  taurocholic  acid  almost  exclusively,  while 
ox-bile,  whose  alcoholic  extract  contains  only  3g  of  solphm*,  contains 
taurocholic  and  glyeoeholic  acida  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  As  the 
bUe  of  the  pig  contains  only  from  0*3  to  0*4 g  of  sulphur,  we  may  hence 
draw  our  conclusions  regarding  the  small  quantity  of  hyocholeic  or  tauro- 
hyocholic  acid  contained  in  it. 

No  correct  determinations  have  been  made  regarding  the  amount  of 
the  pigment,  the  cholesterin,  or  the  fats  and  fatty  acids  in  the  bile. 

Moreover,  the  quantitative  determinations  of  the  mineral  constitu- 
ents of  the  bile,  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  trustworthy ;  the  only 
established  fact  aeems  to  be  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  soda  or  potash 
present  which  is  equivalent  to  the  resinous  acids  ;  but  the  pigment  and 
the  fatty  acids  are  also  combined  with  alkalies;  ordinary  analyses  of  the 
ash,  and  even  those  made  in  accordance  with  Rosens  directions,  do  not  by 
any  means  lead  to  the  result  that  all  the  alkali  combined  with  organic 
matter  has  been  accurately  determined.  The  ash  of  ox-bile  is  almost  the 
only  one  ivhich  has  been  carefully  examined  ;  it  contains^  according  to 
Weidenbuseh,^  27*70g  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  about  16g  of  tribasic 
phosphate  of  soda,  with  only  3^025g  of  basic  phosphate  of  lime,  l'52j[  of 
basic  phosphate  of  magnesia,  0-23J  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  0*3GJ  of 
iilicft. 

I  have  convinced  myself  that  the  bile — at  all  events,  that  ox-bilo — 
contains  preformed  alkaUne  earbonateSj  by  the  same  experimental  proof 
which  I  adopted  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  salts  in  fresh  blood.  If 
we  place  bile  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  abstract  the  air  till 
the  fluid  appears  to  boil,  and  if  we  then  add  acetic  acid  to  the  bile  thus 
freed  from  gas,  and  again  form  a  vacuum  around  it,  very  large  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid  will  be  evolved,  even  with  the  first  strokes  of  the  pump* 

215,  » Ibid.  M.  60,  a.  100. 
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I  must  here  remark  that,  in  performing  this  experiment^  perfectly 
fresh  bile,  from  which  the  miicus  had  been  removed  bj  alcohol,  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  this,  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  yielded  no  precipitate 
of  fine  granules  which  might  have  facilitated  the  formation  of  vesicles  of 
aqueous  vapor.  The  experiment  may  also  be  easily  performed  by  simul- 
taneously placing  acidified  and  non-acid  bile  in  vacxto^  when  the  differ- 
ence more  readily  strikes  the  eye.  In  100  parts  of  fre«h  ox-bile,  I  found 
in  two  quantitative  determinations,  0'0846j  and  0'1124  parts  of  the 
simple  carbonate  of  soda. 

We  must  here  further  rcmarkj  in  connection  with  the  uncertainty  of 
ash-analysea,  that  the  soda  combined  in  the  bile  with  organic  substances, 
will  appear  in  the  avsh  as  carbonate  of  soda ;  this,  however,  occurs  only 
in  extremely  small  quantity,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  soda  is  saturated 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  formed  during  the  comba^tion  of  the  tau- 
rocholic  acid  and  the  mucus.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash,  resulting 
from  this  source,  is,  however,  extremely  variable,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  incineration  has  been  conducted.  Weidenbusch,  who  cm- 
ployed  Rose's  method  for  the  determination  of  the  ash,  satisfied  himself 
that,  even  in  this  way,  a  great  part  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  these  or- 
ganic substances  has  volatilized,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  in  the 
ash  as  sulphuric  acid.  The  researches  of  all  the  more  recent  chemists 
show  that  fresh  bile  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  por- 
tion>  however,  of  the  soda  which  was  in  combination  with  organic  sub- 
stancesj  is  found  in  the  ash  as  phosphate  of  soda^  a  salt  which — as  ordi- 
nary phosphate  of  soda  (2NaO,HO,P05) — most  probably  exists  preformed 
in  the  bile.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  under  certain  conditions,  even 
no  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  found  in  the  ash. 

In  normal  human  bile,  Frerichs  found  from  0'20  to  0'25g  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Theyer  and 
Schlosser  found  3*56 1  of  this  salt  in  the  bile  of  the  ox. 

The  determination  of  the  mucus  in  normal  bile  is  not  to  be  depended 
on,  for  the  bile  which  has  been  examined  has  usually  been  expressed  from 
the  gall-bladder  with  such  foree  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  epithelium, 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  that  organ,  beeomea  mixed  with  the  secre- 
tion. In  ox-bile  I  found  only  0^134,  and  in  human  bile  0-158g  of  mucus, 
when  I  used  every  precaution  to  avoid  this  source  of  error. 

Very  little  is  known  regarding  the  changes  which  the  bile  undergoes 
under  purely  physiological  conditions.  When  it  has  been  retained  for  a 
long  time  in  the  bladder,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  prolonged  fasting, 
it  is  concentrated.  A  highly  nitrogenous  diet  not  only  increases  the 
biliary  secretion,  but  likewise  renders  it  more  concentrated  than  ordinary 
bile. 

The  differences  in  the  physical  characters  and  in  the  composition  of 
freshly  secreted  bile  and  of  bile  that  has  been  retained  for  a  long  time 
in  the  gall-bladder,  have  been  successfully  investigated  by  Bidder  and 
Schmidt.  The  fresh  bile  of  carnivorous  animals  (dogs,  cats,  crows) 
varies  from  a  yellow  to  a  yellowish-brown  color  j  while  in  herbivo- 
rous animals  (rabbits,  sheep,  geese)  it  is  green  ;  the  color  of  the  cystic 
hik  in  animals  y^hoBe hepatic  bile  is  yellower  brown,  has,  however,  always 
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more  or  leas  of  a  tendency  to  green,  andirhen  the  animals  haTO  not  fed 
for  20  hours  or  more  is  of  a  deep  green ;  while,  if  examined  %  or  8 
hoarB  after  feeding,  it  ia  of  as  light  a  yellow  or  yellowisb-hrown  color  as 
the  hepatic  bile.  Since  the  hepatic  bile  gradually  becomes  groan  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  the  yellow  tint  may  be  again  restored  by  deoxi- 
dizing agents,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  this  change  of  color  depends 
on  oxidation^  and  that  the  bile  retained  in  the  gall-bladder  is  impregnated 
by  the  circulating  blood  with  so  much  oxygen  as  to  induce  this  altered 
color. 

The  prolonged  retention  of  the  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  induces,  how- 
ever, not  only  a  partial  oxidation  of  this  secretion,  but  also  a  strong 
concentration — a  fact  which  hag  been  established  by  the  numerous  obaer- 
Tationa  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Nasse,  The 
former  inquirers  found  that  the  fresh  hepattc  secretion  of  cats,  dogs,  and 
sheep  contained  on  an  average  5g  of  solid  constituents,  which  in  the  case 
of  cats  and  dogs  rose  to  10  or  even  20g  in  the  cystic  bile,  according  to 
the  duration  of  its  retention  in  the  gall-bladder :  in  sheep,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  amount  only  rose  to  8g  ;  in  rabhitsj  whose  fresh  bile  eontaina 
only  28  of  solid  constituents,  the  amount  in  the  cystic  bile  may  rise  to 
15^.  The  fresh  bile  of  geese  and  crows  contains  about  7%  of  solid  mat- 
ters, which  in  the  cystic  bile  of  the  former  may  rise  to  20i{,  and  in  that 
of  the  latter  even  to  25 [j*  The  bile,  thereforcj  restores  to  the  blood  and 
lymph  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  water,  according  to  the  duration 
of  its  retention  in  the  gall-bladder. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  secretions  and  excretions,  heterogetteous  eon- 
st^A(entg  may  find  their  way  into  the  bile.  The  older  writers  have  often 
asserted  that  the  bile  contained  alhumeHj  hut  they  doubtless  mistook 
mucus  for  albumen*  Albumen  is,  however,  sometimes  found  in  the  bile, 
especially  in  fatty  liver  (although  rarely)jin  Bright*s  disease,  and  in  the 
embryonic  state.  In  a  five  months'  human  embryo  I  found  no  true  bile 
in  the  gall-bladder,  but  only  yellow-colored  albumen  and  mucus. 

Th(Jnard  has  observed  and  described  a  peculiar  form  of  albuminous 
bile,  which  was  perfectly  colorless ;  it  occurred  in  certain  cases  of  fatty 
liver,  Frerichs  directs  attention  to  the  film  which  is  often  formed  on 
the  sm'face  of  morbid  bile  daring  evaporation  ;  but  this  membrane  may 
be  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  mucus-juice  as  readily  as  by  casein4ike 
substances ;  in  two  cases  of  fatty  liver  I  believe,  however,  that  I  actually 
found  albumen^  for  I  treated  the  hile  with  acetic  acid  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  (consisting  of  mucus,  and  biliary  and  fatty  acids)  continued 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  then  boiled  the  filtered  fluid  with  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia  (see  p.  298) ;  a  coagulum  was  then  formed,  which  yielded 
the  ordinary  reactions  of  the  protein  bodies.  Bernard'  was  the  first 
who  detected  albumen  in  the  bile  in  Bright 's  disease.  When  the  bile 
contains  pus^  as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  abscesses  of  the  liver,  albumen 
must  obviously  he  present. 

In  the  case  of  obliteration  of  the  cystic  duct,  in  consequence  of  which 
hydrops  v€gkcefdle<B  (as  it  has  been  termed)  was  developed^  I  found  that 
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the  colorless  fluid  in  tbe  gall-bladder  contained  traces  of  congulable 
tnattor,  ia  addition  to  epithelium  and  mucoB-juice, 

The  occurrence  of  urea  in  the  bile  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys, 
has  been  already  noticed  (see  p*  154);  this  substance  has  also  been  found 
in  the  bile  in  Bright's  disease  and  in  cholera. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  the  bile  of  a  man  who  died  with  the  symptoma 
of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  was  extracted  with  aqueous  ether ; 
the  ethereal  extract,  when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yielded  most  distinct 
crystalB  of  nitrate  of  urea  ;  fat-globules  were  also  present  in  it,  Stan- 
nius  and  Stliamer^  failed  in  detecting  urea  either  in  the  bile  or  in  the 
kidneys  of  animals  whose  kidneys  had  been  extirpated. 

Bizio  once  discovered  a  dark  red,  non-bitter  bile  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  icterus ;  it  contained  an  emerald-green  pigment^  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  erythrogenj  from  its  ?olatilizing  at  40^  and  giving  off  a  red 
vapor. 

I  found  a  similar  substance  in  a  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver ;  its  behavior  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Bizio's  erythro- 
gen ;  it  was  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
dissolved  readily  in  concentrated  mineral  acids  without  any  change  of 
color.  I  obtained  it,  like  Bizio,  by  diluting  the  bile  with  water  \  the  in- 
soluble portion  was  boiled  with  water,  upon  which  a  fatty  green  mass 
separated  on  the  surface,  which  had  the  above-named  properties  in  com- 
mon with  erythrogen. 

In  the  bile  of  a  child  who  died  suddenly,  P  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  guiphide  of  mnmoniumhadiiot  been 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver  ;  the  only  singularity  ia^  that  it 
should  have  been  found  in  such  large  quantity  in  the  bile,  when  the  ex- 
amination was  made  sixteen  hours  after  death.  Unfortunately  nothing 
was  known  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case* 

With  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  changeSj  the  only  other 
alterations  in  morbid  bile  (which  can  obviously  only  be  obtained  from 
the  body  after  death),  are  of  a  quantitative  nature  in  reference  to  the 
inclividual  constituents,  or  are  represented  by  modifications  of  the  pig- 
ment. The  bile  has  been  found  to  he  poor  in  solid  constituents  in  per- 
sons who  have  died  from  severe  inflammatory  affections,  especially  from 
pneumonia,  and  likemse  in  fatal  cases  of  dropsy  ;  it  is  even  more  aque- 
ous and  attenuated  in  certain  cases  of  typhus ;  and  in  diabetes  there  is 
always  an  excess  of  water.  In  tuberculosis  the  bile  is  very  frequently^ 
although  not  invariably,  poor  in  solid  constituents. 

In  cases  of  tuberculosis,  Gorup-Besanez  usually  found  the  bile  of  the 
ordinary  consistence ;  but  Frerichs  always  found  it  attenuated,  unless 
when  the  tuberculosis  was  complicated  with  fatty  liver.  This  difference 
may  be  readily  accounted  for ;  Frerichs  probably  analyzed  bile  in  cases  in 
which  an  anjemic  condition  had  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  abundant 
effusion  (as,  for  instance,  where  diarrhoea  had  been  excited  by  intestinal 
ulceration,  or  where  there  had  been  pleural  or  peritoneal  dropsy ;  his 
last  case  was  one  of  obsolete  tubercle).     Agaiuj  no  one  who  has  exa- 
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mined  the  blood  of  tuberculous  patients  before  and  after  the  exudatioa 
has  been  thrown  off,  can  wonder  that  the  bile  should  present  a  thin  liquid 
appearance  after  an  attack  of  acute  tuberculosis.  In  tuberculosis  com- 
bined with  fatty  liver,  Frerichs,  like  Gorup-Besanez,  found  the  bile  dense, 
since  in  this  condition  the  blood  is  less  poor  in  solid  constituents,  and 
the  hepatic  affection  is  itself  opposed  to  a  copious  secretion  of  dilute  bile. 
Both  chemists  found  the  bile  very  diluted  and  scanty  in  typhus ;  the 
bodies  from  which  the  bile  was  obtained,  were  those  of  persons  in  whom 
the  morbid  process  was  already  localized,  or  when  death  was  induced,  as 
it  frequently  is,  not  directly  by  the  typhus,  but  by  the  subsequent  anae- 
mia. In  two  cases  of  typhus,  in  which  the  plaques  in  the  intestine  were 
only  just  recognizable,  1  found  the  bile  dense ;  and  every  pathological 
anatomist  must  recollect  cases  in  which  the  bile  was  tough  and  consis- 
tent, and,  therefore,  rich  in  solid  constituents  in  persons  who  had  died 
from  typhus.  In  every  case  Frerichs  found  from  93  to  96g  of  water 
in  the  bile,  and  Gorup-Besanez  for  the  most  part  a  somewhat  smaller 
quantity. 

The  solid  constituents  are  commonly  increased  in  those  abdominal 
diseases  in  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  larger  veins  is  impeded, 
and  where,  as  in  certain  cases  of  heart-disease,  the  blood  accumulates 
in  excessive  quantity  in  the  portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  vessels.  The 
motion  of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  capillaries  is  (as  we  know  from  physio- 
logical researches)  so  torpid,  that  if  there  be  any  impediment,  as,  for 
instance,  disease  of  the  heart,  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  in  the  vena 
cavUy  and  any  check  to  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  liver  through 
the  hepatic  veins,  an  almost  entire  stagnation  of  the  blood-current  in 
the  liver  must  ensue. 

In  cholera  we  also  find  the  bile  dense,  tough,  and  consistent ;  this 
condition  is  likewise  due  for  the  most  part  to  mechanical  conditions ; 
the  blood  of  cholera  patients  is  so  tenacious  and  thick,  that  even  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  heart  it  moves  slowly,  and  thus  causes  a  disturbed  state 
of  the  circulation  generally  ;  and  this  effect  is  the  more  striking  in  the 
hepatic  circulation,  when,  moreover,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  being 
deficient  in  water,  a  less  aqueous  bile  must  be  secreted. 

The  mu4:us  is  often  relatively  increased  when  the  bile, is  very  dilute; 
indeed,  in  typhus  we  sometimes  find  little  else  in  the  gall-bladder  than 
mucus,  the  resinous  constituents  being  almost  entirely  or  altogether 
absent ;  and  the  same  is  observed  in  catarrh  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

In  the  absence  of  quantitative  determinations,  we  cannot  decide  whe- 
ther the  separation  of  crystals  of  cholesterin^  which  we  can  sometimes 
observe  with  the  microscope  in  morbid  bile,  is  associated  with  an  abso- 
lute augmentation  of  this  lipoid.  Gorup-Besanez  has  only  occasionally 
observed  this  phenomenon  in  very  concentrated  bile.  ^ 

Free  fat  is  always  present  in  the  bile,  but  is  held  in  solution  by  the 
taurocholic  acid ;  occasionally,  however,  in  examining  morbid  bile  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  we  may  detect  fat-globules,  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confound  with  the  globules  of  separated  biliary  acids, 
which  are  often  observable.  Gorup  has  found  fat-globules  in  the  bile  of 
persons  who  had  died  from  typhus  and  from  tuberculosis  (in  the  colli- 
quative stage).  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  (see  p.  227),  that 
in  such  cases  free  fat  also  passes  into  the  urine. 
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It  13  very  seldom  that  the  bile  has  been  found  to  have  an  acid  re- 
action,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  has  it  been  carcfullj  analyzed* 

Solon  J  Scharlau,  and  Gonip-Bcaanez  occasionally  found  tbe  bile  acid 
in  typhus ;  this  majj  however,  depend  partly  on  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  the  bile  J  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  its  resinous  acids, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  pus  is  effused  into  the  gall-bladder  ;  for^  as 
we  shall  subsequently  sbow^  this  fluid,  when  contained  in  an  enclosed 
space,  often  becomes  acid  with  great  rapidity. 

According  to  Solon,  the  bile  is  sometimes  as  acrid  as  chlorine,  and 
bleaches  litmus.  I  believe  that  I  have  observed  two  cases  of  the  kind 
which  probably  led  Solon  to  adopt  this  view ;  thk  bile  certainly  deco- 
lorized litmus  paper,  so  that  it  remained  neither  blue  nor  red,  but  its 
coloring  matter  was  so  dissolved  out,  or  covered  by  the  yellow  pigment 
of  the  bile,  that  the  original  tint  seemed  wholly  to  have  disappeared  ;  in 
a  less  degree  this  is  tbe  case  with  every  specimen  of  bilo. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  aa  the  simplest  method  of  analyzing 
tie  bile*  We  treat  the  fluid  with  half  its  volume,  or  from  that  to  its 
awn  volume,  of  spirit  (83 [j).  This  generally  only  throws  down  mucus, 
which  carries  with  it  any  epithelium  that  may  bo  present ;  we  rinse  the 
precipitate  first  with  spirit,  and  then  with  water,  and  dry  and  weigh  it- 
The  bile  thus  freed  from  mucus,  is  deprived  of  its  water,  by  being 
placed  first  on  the  water-bath,  and,  subsequently,  under  the  air-pump 
on  a  sand-bath  heated  to  100^ ;  the  high  temperature  in  this  process  of 
desiccation  is  Ics^  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  efi"ecting  the  drying 
quickly  than  for  converting  the  residue  of  the  bile  by  tbe  rapid  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  into  a  porous,  spongy,  puffy  substance,  which  admits 
of  being  extracted  by  the  ordinary  menstrua  with  comparative  facility. 
As  the  residue  of  scarcely  any  other  animal  fluid  attracts  moisture  m 
readily  from  the  air^  especial  care  must  be  paid  to  the  weighing  of  its 
ipolid  constituents  ;  after  the  mass  has  cooled  in  va^uo^  air  from  which 
the  aqueous  vapor  has  been  extracted  by  chloride  of  calcium  must  he 
drawn  into  the  receiver,  and  the  weighing  must  be  completed  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  residue  must  then  be  extracted  with  anhydrous  ether, 
a  process  requiring  much  time,  because  we  cannot  pulverize  it  like  the 
residues  of  other  animal  fluids,  in  order  to  submit  to  further  analysis  a 
newly-dried  and  weighed  quantity.  The  ethereal  extract  contains  fiit, 
and  not  unfrequently  also  a  little  of  the  resinous  biliary  matters^  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  fat  by  aqueous  spirit  The  residue  insoluble 
in  ether,  which  contains  the  essential  constituents  of  the  bile,  must  be 
dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol ;  we  must  then  remove  the  greater  part  of 
the  alcohol  by  distillation  or  evaporation,  and  treat  the  concentrated 
l:flujd  with  ether  as  long  as  any  turbidity  is  observable :  there  then  gene- 
rally  only  remains  a  very  little  alkali  in  combination  with  a  fatt^  acid, 
and  some  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  ethereo-alcoholic  fluid  :  the  fluid  with 
its  precipitate  must,  however,  stand  for  a  considerable  tune  in  a  cool 
lace,  because  the  alkaline  glyeocholatc  only  separates  very  slowly, 
^he  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  which  are  thus  separated,  are  unfortunately 

ways  mixed  with  bile-pigraent,  from  which  they  can  only  rarely  he 

parated  by  the  addition  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  their  alcoholic  solu- 
tion (namely,  when  the  pigment  consists  of  true  cholcpyrrhin).     By  dis- 
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solving  in  alcohol  a  portion  of  the  mixed  glycocholates  and  t-anrocholates 
precipitated  by  ether,  and  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution,  we 
can  determine  the  quantity  of  the  soda  or  potash  in  combination  with 
these  salts  and  with  pigment,  and  we  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  am- 
monia be  present.  Unfortimately  the  determination  of  the  alkali  in 
this  way  is  not  strictly  accurate,  since  a  little  chleride  of  sodium  and 
soda  in  combination  with  a  fatty  acid,  always  occur  in  the  precipitate 
thrown  down  by  the  ether,  and  thus  contribute  their  alkali  to  that  with 
which  the  biliary  acids  were  combined.  An  exact  separation  of  the 
taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids  is  impossible  (as  indeed  is  obyioos, 
from  what  has  been  stated  in  p.  209) ;  consequently  the  best  method 
of  calculating  the  amount  of  the  biliary  acid  yielding  taurine,  is  by  de- 
termining the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  biliary  salts*  which  have  been 
precipitated  by  ether ;  for  this  purpose  we  oxidize  a  weighed  portion  of 
them  with  potash  or  soda  and  nitre  in  the  dry  way,  and  determine  the 
sulphuric  acid  that  is  formed.  As,  even  if  sulphates  had  been  present, 
no  sulphuric  acid  could  have  got  into  the  alcoholic  extract,  it  is  obvious 
that  all  the  sulphuric  acid  that  is  found,  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  sulphur  which  was  in  combination  with  organic  matter ;  and  tauro- 
cholic acid  is  the  only  sulphurous  substance  contained  in  the  alcoholic 
extract. 

The  residue  of  the  bile  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  must  now  be  de- 
termined with  the  view  of  checking  the  analysis  ;  it  contains  pigment, 
partly  free  and  partly  in  combination  with  lime,  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates,  with  a  little  alkaline  carbonate  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
very  rarely  sulphate  of  potash,  but  often  a  little  taurine ;  its  amount 
is  generally  so  small  that  any  further  quantitative  determination,  as, 
for  instance,  by  means  of  diluted  spirit,  water,  acids,  &c.,  is  hardly 
practicable. 

Those  who  have  studied  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  volume  regarding  these  substances  and  their  properties,  need 
hardly  be  informed  that  the  methods  of  analyzing  the  bile  can,  and  indeed 
must,  be  variously  modified,  and  that  the  method  we  have  just  given  can 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  an  illustrative  scheme. 

We  have  also  stated  all  that  is  necessary  regarding  the  quantitative 
determination  of  the  cholesterin  and  fatty  acids.  These  substances  can 
only  be  determined  quantitatively  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  bile  is 
submitted  to  analysis. 

Biliary  concretions  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  morbid  products  of 
the  secretion  of  the  liver.  Few  points  in  pathological  chemistry,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  that  science,  have  received  so  much  attention  as  gall- 
stones ;  but  all  the  very  numerous  observations  which  have  been  made 
regarding  them  are  reducible  to  the  following  facts  :  these  concretions 
occur  principally  in  the  gall-bladder,  more  rarely  in  the  biliary  ducts ; 
in  women  more  frequently  than  in  men,  and  especially  in  aged  persons : 
they  often  co-exist  with  cancer  of  the  liver  or  of  other  organs,  but  it 
cannot  be  positively  affirmed  that  carcinoma  is  a  predisposing  cause  of 
gall-stones,  since  both  these  adventitious  products  specially  pertain  to 
advanced  age  and  to  the  female  sex  ;  each  is,  however,  often  found  in- 
1  [The  alkaline  taurocholates  and  glycocholates.— o.  s.  d.] 
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depen<]ently  of  the  other.  Gall-stoties  app€ar  to  be  of  more  common 
occurrence  in  England,  Hanover,  and  Hmigary,  than  in  other  countries. 
Most  gall-stones  are  so  rich  in  cliolesterin,  that  the  other  canatituenta 
are  of  very  secondary  importance ;  all*  however,  contain  one  or  more 
nuclei^  consistiog  of  traces  of  mucus  and  earthy  phosphates,  but  princi- 
pally of  an  insoluble  combination  of  lime  with  bile-pigment:  a  large 
number  of  gall-stone B  are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  cholesterin  and  ^t^- 
ment-lime  ;'  the  latter  is  sometimes  uniformly  distributed  through  the 
concretion,  in  other  cases  we  observe  alternating  layers  of  cholesterin 
and  the  brown  pigment,  and  in  others  again  we  find  only  a  little  cho- 
lesterin  in  the  dark-brown  mass  of  pigraent-lime. 

There  is  a  third  kind  of  concretion  which  is  comparatively  rare» 
namely,  the  black  or  dark-green  variety;  this  contains  another  modifi- 
cation of  the  pigment,  which,  however,  in  this  case  also  ia  combined 
with  lime :  this  variety  is  usually  free  from,  or  at  all  events  very  poor 
in  cholesterin* 

Biliary  concretions,  in  which  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  the 
principal  ingredients,  are  very  rare  (Bailly  and  Henry  Steinberg). 

It  is  singular  that  uric  acid  has  occasionally  been  found  in  gall-Btonea 
{Stockhard,=*  Marehand).^ 

All  gall-stones  absorb  a  little  bile,  which  may  be  readily  abstracted 
from  the  pulverized  concretion  with  water  or  cold  alcohoL 

The  forms  of  gall-stones  are  extremely  varied ;  while  some  are  very 
regular  and  symmetrical,  others  assume  the  most  unaccountable  shapes. 

Bratneon^  has  undoubtedly  indicated  an  important  point  in  relation  to 
the  formation  of  the  majority  of  gall-stones — namely,  that  it  depends 
on  the  separation  of  a  compound  of  pigment  with  lirae. 

Although  Bram8on*s  view  has  been  much  contested,  we  can  un- 
doubtedly recognize  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  pigment  with  lime 
in  the  residue  of  the  nuclei  both  of  cholesterin  concretions  and  of  the 
brown  gall-stones  after  extraction  with  alcohol  and  water^  although  we 
are,  as  yet,  unable  to  establish  a  definite  proportion  between  the  pig- 
ment and  the  base.  Every  residue  which  is  rich  in  pigment  always 
contains  a  greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  and  a  little 
mucus;  these  earthy  phosphates  most  probably  originate  from  the 
mucus,  which,  however,  like  the  protein- bo  dies  in  the  formation  of  phle- 
bolites,  gradually  dissolves  and  disappears;  for  the  phosphates  never 
stand  in  a  constant  ratio  to  the  mucus  remaining  in  the  concretion  j  the 
mucus  may  also  contain  a  little  lime,  which  on  incineration  is  converted 
into  carbonate  and  sulphate ;  moreover,  we  sometimes  meet  with  oxalate 
of  lime,  although  only  in  very  small  quantity ;  I  have  never  found  pre- 
formed carbonate  of  lime  in  the  brown  residue  of  gall-stones  (if  present, 
'  it  may  be  very  readily  detected  by  observing,  under  the  microscope,  the 
,  effect  produced  by  a  little  acid  on  the  substance  previously  moistened 
'with  water  and  freed  from  all  air-bubbles)-  Sulphate  of  lime  does  not 
exist  preformed,  or  at  all  events  it  is  only  present  in  very  small  quantity- 

The  ratio  of  the  ash  to  the  organic  substance  in  the  insoluble  portion 


■  [PlgtneDtkalk  in  the  German  [  tt  is  the  compound  noticed  in  piig«  461.- 
'  D^  C  hotel  it  I  lb  diss.  ---  ^ 
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of  gall-stones  is  altogether  variable ;  in  the  insoluble  part  of  six  dif- 
ferent concretions,  there  were  8*5,  12*1,  16'6,  30*4,  46'8,  50'6,  and  even 
54-78  of  ash ;  in  the  analyses  of  these  six  ashes  there  was  comparatively 
much  carbonate  and  little  phosphate  of  lime  according  to  the  smallness 
of  the  ash ;  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  as  organic  substance  preponde- 
rated in  the  insoluble  residue  of  a  concretion,  so  much  the  more  was  the 
phosphate  of  lime  encroached  upon  by  the  carbonate.  In  the  ash  which 
amounted  to  8*5,  there  were  7*994  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  only 
0*492  of  earthy  phosphates ;  while  in  the  ash  which  amounted  to  54*7, 
there  were  only  12*135  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  portion  of  which 
originated  from  oxalate  of  lime,  which  was  recognized  in  the  fresh 
object.  Bramson  has  pointed  out  that  dilute  acetic  acid  extracts  lime 
from  the  insoluble  residue  of  biliary  concretions ;  as  this  lime  cannot  be 
combined  with  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid,  and  as  only  an  extremely  minute 
quantity  can  be  associated  with  phosphoric  acid,  it  must  be  obtained 
from  a  combination  with  an  organic  substance :  and  as  there  is  too  little 
mucus  present  for  us  to  ascribe  it  to  that  cause,  it  must  necessarily  have 
existed  in  combination  with  the  pigment.  * 

Further,  if  the  bile-pigment  were  not  in  combination  with  some  sub- 
stance, it  would  be  soluble  in  alcohol ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  modified 
pigment  which  has  become  insoluble  through  some  molecular  change, 
but  actual  cholepyrrhin,  in  combination  however  with  lime ;  and  if  we 
remove  the  lime  by  the  application  of  a  dilute  acid,  we  obtain  the  cho- 
lepyrrhin, which  is  then  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  possesses  all  the  proper- 
ties which  we  formerly  enumerated. 

An  enormous  deal  has  been  written  on  the  formation  of  the  different 
varieties  of  biliary  calculi,  as  well  as  regarding  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  deposition  of  solid  particles,  and  especially  of  the  cholesterin ;  but 
any  analyses  of  the  various  hypotheses  that  have  been  brought  forward 
in  relation  to  these  points,  would  be  here  altogether  out  of  place.  The 
following  is  all  that  is  actually  known  regarding  the  mode  of  formation 
of  the  concretions.  Mucus  and  epithelium  generally  yield  the  points  or 
foci  around,  which  a  deposition  of  solid  particles  occurs  ;  we  always  find 
pigment-lime  with  a  little  mucus  in  the  centre  of  the  concretion,  and 
hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  plays  a  part  in  their  formation ; 
but  the  separation  of  cholesterin  from  the  bile  is  still  not  explained, 
even  though  mucus  and  pigment-lime  can  and  must  act  as  solid  points. 
The  question  suggests  itself,  whether  the  bile  lying  amongst  the  gall- 
stones is  normal  in  its  character :  it  has  been  believed  that  it  presents 
nothing  abnormal,*  but  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  any  analyses 
of  human  bile  that  have  yet  been  instituted,  for  the  quantity  of  bile 
obtained  from  a  dead  body  is  too  small  to  admit  of  an  accurate  analysis ; 
moreover,  the  constitution  of  the  bile  when  obtained  after  death,  is 
generally  more  dependent  on  the  morbid  process  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fatal  termination,  than  on  that  which  led  to  the  formation  of  biliary 
concretions.  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  in  order  that  con- 
cretions of  cholesterin  should  be  formed,  the  bile  should  contain  a  smaller 
amount  of  the  solvent  for  this  substance  than  the  normal  fluid  contains ; 
but,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  we  very  rarely  meet  with  bile  in 

*  Not!  comment,  acad.  scient  inst  Bononiens.  T.  8,  p.  807-817. 
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which  there  h  a  soparation  of  ramute  tabbta  of  cholesteriii,  although 
they  often  occur  in  other  fiuids,  as,  for  instance,  dropsical  effusions,  &c.  i 
hence  the  presence  of  solid  insoluble  particles  must  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ercising a  considerable  influence  on  the  formation  of  gall-stones*  If  we 
inquire  what  it  is  which  holds  the  cbalesterin  and  the  pigment- lime'  in 
solntion  in  normal  bile,  direct  experiments  afford  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  show  that  both  these  substances  are  principally  held  in  solution 
by  taurocholic  acid  or  taurocholate  of  soda-  If  we  digest  the  insoluble 
residue  of  a  brown  gall-stone  with  taurocholic  acid  or  acid  taurocholate 
of  soda,  it  is  entirely  dissolved  with  the  exception  of  a  few  grayish-whito 
flocculij  and  the  previously  colorless  solution  assumes  the  tint  of  fresh 
bile.  Strecker  showed  long  ago  that  cholesterin  was  soluble  in  BoUitions 
of  taurocholic  acid  and  its  salts,  Glycocholic  and  cholic  (Strecker 'a 
cliolalic)  acids  possess  this  property  in  a  far  leas  degree.  The  question 
regarding  the  formation  of  gall-stones  would  be  very  readily  answered 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  bile  which  has  a  tendency  to  form  concretions, 
was  either  poor  in  taurocholic  acid  in  relation  to  cholesterin  and  pig- 
ment-lime, or  that  its  taurocholic  acid  was  decomposed  in  the  gall-bladder, 
and  had  thus  lost  its  power  of  dissolving  these  two  anhstances. 

Since  concretions,  which  are  rich  in  cholesterinj  are  never  entirely 
devoid  of  pigment-lime,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  calculi  which  are  poor 
in  cholesterin,  are  always  very  rich  in  pigment-lirae,  the  idea  suggests 
itself  that  this  latter  compound  takes  an  active  part  in  the  primary  for- 
mation of  these  concretions  ;  indeed,  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
in  certain  districts  in  which  the  water  abounds  in  calcareous  salts,  and 
in  old  age  (when,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  an  increased  tendency  to 
all  kinds  of  calcareous  deposits,  and  when  the  separation  of  cholesterin 
is  promoted  by  the  attenuation  of  the  animal  juices,)  seems  strongly  to 
favor  this  view. 

We  at  present  possess  very  few  results,  upon  which  the  slightest  reli- 
ance can  be  placed,  regarding  the  quantity/  of  the  biliary  secretion*  By 
proceeding  on  perfectly  different  assumptions,  some  physiologists  have 
calculated  the  amount  of  bile  secreted  in  the  human  subject  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  only  one  ounce,  while  others  have  considered  that  it 
amounts  to  as  much  as  twenty-four.  Blondlot,  from  his  observations  on 
dogs,  in  which  he  had  established  fistulous  openings  into  the  gall-blad- 
der, calculated  that  one  of  these  animals  secreted  between  40  and  50 
grammes  of  bile  in  twenty- four  hours;  and  hence  that  the  amount 
secreted  by  man  during  the  same  time,  would  be  about  200  grammes 
[or  between  G  and  7  ounces]. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt^  have  obtained  the  following  results  regarding  the 
absolute  quantity  of  the  bile  secreted  in  24  hours  by  the  animals  on 
which  they  experimented.  For  one  kilogramme's  weight  of  the  animal 
there  were  secreted. 
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Nasse,*  who  made  very  numerous  observations  upon  a  single  dog, 
obtained  rather  a  higher  mean  number  for  the  amount  of  bile  than 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  who  made  numerous  experiments  on  different  do^; 
there  being,  according  to  Nasse,  21-025  grammes  of  fresh  bile,  contam- 
ing  0*746  of  a  gramme  of  solid  constituents,  secreted  in  24  hours  for 
each  kilogramme's  weight  of  the  animal. 

Experiments  made  on  dogs  led  to  precisely  the  same  results  as  those 
upon  cats  [mentioned  in  p.  474] ;  the  secretion  reaching  its  maximum 
between  the  thirteenth  and  a  half  and  the  fifteenth  and  a  half  hour 
after  the  last  meal.  Greater  fluctuations  were,  however,  observed  in  the 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  biliary  secretion  in  dogs  than  in  cats. 

The  circumstance  that  the  quantity  of  secreted  bUe,  after  attaining  its 
maximum  in  the  fifteenth  hour  after  the  last  meal  sinks  with  extraordi- 
nary rapidity,  and  even  below  the  number  which  expresses  the  biliary 
secretion  in  the  first  hour  after  taking  food,  was  confirmed  by  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  in  their  still  more  numerous  experiments  on  dogs. 

The  same  observers  have  likewise  convinced  themselves  that  when 
animals  remain  for  a  longer  period  than  24  hours  without  food  (48,  72, 
168,  or  240  hours),  the  biliary  secretion  continuously  diminishes,  the 
daily  diminution  being,  however,  gradually  less  in  proportion  to  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  food  was  last  taken.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  cats, 
after  10  days'  fasting,  the  biliarv  secretion  amounted  to  only  the  fourth 
part  of  the  quantity  yielded  in  tne  24  hours  succeeding  the  last  meal. 

It  was  repeatedly  observed  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  the  observa- 
tions have  been  confirmed  by  Nasse,  that  animals  with  permanent  biliary 
fistulae  generally  have  a  ravenous  appetite.  This  circumstance  may 
assist  us  in  determining  the  question,  whether  the  biliary  secretion  bears 
a  definite  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  that  is  taken.  The  question 
has  been  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  the  experiments  of  the  first-named 
inquirers,  and  a  series  of  observations  by  Nasse  also  confirm  this  view. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that  when  cats  were  over- 
fed, the  quantity  of  bile  that  was  secreted  exceeded  by  one-fifth  the 
quantity  which  is  commonly  secreted  by  a  cat  after  a  moderately  abun- 
dant meal.  In  these  cases  the  augmented  secretion  of  bile  was,  more- 
over, accompanied  by  an  augmentation  of  its  solid  constituents. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  might  be  expected  that  the  nature 
of  the  food  would  exert  a  certain  influence  on  the  amount  of  the  hepatic 
secretion ;  and  this  expectation  has  been  thoroughly  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  and  of  Nasse.  KfUihrdiet  induces 
a  far  more  abundant  secretion  of  bile  than  vegetable,  amylaceous  food. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Nasse's  dog,  when  fed  on  bread  and  potatoes,  daily 
secreted  171*8  grammes  of  bile,  containing  6*252  grammes  of  solid 
matter ;  but  when  fed  upon  flesh  it  secreted  in  the  same  period  208*5 

frammes  of  bile,  containing  7*06  grammes  of  solid  matter.     In  admira- 
le  coincidence  with  these  experiments  are  those  instituted  by  Bidder 
and  Schmidt  on  cats,  which,  when  fed  on  pure/a^,  secreted  no  more  bile 
than  if  they  had  been  completly  deprived  of  food  for  the  same  time.  An 
exclusive  fatty  diet,  therefore,  exerts  no  influence  on  the  secretion  of 
I  Commentatiode  bills  qaotidie  a  cane  seoreta  copia  et  indole.    Progr.  MarbiiTgense, 
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bile.  In  Nasse's  case,  however,  an  abundant  addition  of  fat  to  the  Ofdi- 
Darj  food  of  the  dog  occasioned  a  marked  augmentation  of  the  biliary 
secretion. 

In  repeated  experiments  both  on  cats  and  dogB,  Bidder  and  Schmidt 
found  that,  after  the  copious  ingestion  of  water,  the  quantity  both  of  the 
hile  and  of  its  solid  constituents  was  increased.  After  water  has  been 
freely  taken  the  bile  is  certainly  somewhat  richer  in  water  than  normal 
bile,  but  with  this  water  there  is  at  the  same  time  secreted  a  larger 
amount  of  aoiid  constituents  than  is  usually  eliminated  by  the  lirer. 
This  result  has  also  been  confirmed  by  Nasse*  Hence  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  slight  variations  are  perpetually  being  observed  in  the  ratio  of 
the  water  to  the  solid  constituents  of  the  bile  secreted  in  definite  times ; 
and  hence,  too,  it  is  that  in  the  numerous  tables  drawn  up  by  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  all  influences  on  the  hepatic  secretion  are  far  more  dis- 
tinctly and  precisely  reflected  on  the  amount  of  the  solid  constituents 
than  on  that  of  the  fresh  aqueous  bile.  Nasse  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  point,  that  the  variations  which  we  observe  in  the  quantity  of  the 
lolid  constituents  of  the  bile  are  chiefly  induced  by  the  organic  matters, 
while  the  Mineral  substances  secreted  in  definite  times  remain  nearly 
constant. 

After  large  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda,  Kasse  observed  a  considerable 
diminution  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  especially  of  the  solid  conBtito- 
ents.  Alcohol  caused  an  augmentation  of  the  fluid  hile,  but  a  diminution 
of  its  solid  constituents. 

Finally,  Nasse  entirely  coincides  with  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  that 
disease  (namely,  febrile  excitement)  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  dimi- 
nishing the  quantity  of  the  secret ed^bile. 

We  must  not  overlook  this  opportunity  of  noticing  the  observationa 
which  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  raade  regarding  the  intermittent  emptt/- 
ing  of  the  tjall-bladder*  Magendie  first  made  the  observation,  that*  after 
prolonged  fasting,  the  gall-bladder  is  distended  with  very  concentrated 
bile  ;  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  now  convinced  themselves  that  the  gall- 
bladder does  not  empty  itself  immechately  after  the  ingestion  of  food, 
but  2 J  or  3  hours  later ;  the  mere  distension  of  the  stomach  cannot  there- 
fore occasion  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder.  It  must 
notj  however,  he  inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  all  animals  pos- 
sessing a  gall-bladder  only  eff'uso  bile  into  the  intestine  during  the  period 
of  digestion,  and  that  at  other  timea  all  the  secreted  bile  is  accumu* 
lated  in  the  gall-bladder.  For  far  more  hile  is  secreted  during  the 
intervals  between  the  individual  meals  than  could  be  held  in  the  gall- 
bladder;  thus,  for  instance,  the  gall-bladder  of  a  full-grown  cat  cannot 
contain  more  than  about  3  grammes  of  bile,  although  the  animal  secreted 
in  24  hours  from  30  to  32  grammes  of  bile,  and  therefore  far  more  than 
could  be  collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  even  with  four  or  five  emptyings 
after  the  ingestion  of  food.  And  the  fact  is  still  more  strikingly  shown 
in  rabbits  \  the  gall-bladder  of  a  rabbit  weighing  1  kilogramme  can  con- 
tain at  most  0^469  of  a  gramme  of  bile ;  but  since  this  animal  sends  7 
grammes  of  bile  into  the  intestine  in  one  hour,  it  is  hence  still  less 
possible  to  conceive  that  all  the  bile  must  take  its  course  through  the 
gall-bladder. 
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Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  mvestigated  this  subject  in  a  most  accurate 
and  ingenious  manner.  They  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  from  a  large 
number  of  oxperimcnts  on  cuts,  that  a  cat  weighing  one  kilogramme 
[nearly  three  pounds],  when  its  digestion  is  most  perfect,  that  is  to  say, 
when  its  biliary  secretion  is  most  abundant,  secretes  0-765  of  a  gramme 
of  flaid  bile,  corresponding  to  0-050  of  a  gramme  of  solid  residue  in  an 
hour;  while,  after  ten  days'  fasting,  there  is  secreted  in  the  same  in- 
terval only  0-094  of  a  gramme  of  fluid  bile,  yielding,  when  dried  at  100% 
a  solid  residue  of  0-0076  of  a  gramme. 

The  secretion  of  bile  is  continuous  j  but,  as  is  shown  in  the  above 
cases,  it  is  augmented  or  diminished  according  to  the  state  of  the  diges- 
tion. Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  that  the  secretion  attained  its  maximum 
ten  or  twelve  hours  after  a  copious  meal,  and  from  then  till  twenty-fonr 
hours  after  the  meal,  it  gradually  diminished,  till  it  attained  the  same 
t|uantity  which  was  secreted  one  or  two  hours  after  eating.  In  pro- 
longed starvation,  the  quantity  of  the  secreted  bile  gradually  and 
progresiirvely  diminishes. 

Thus,  for  instance^  if  a  cat,  weighing  one  kilogramme,  discharges 
0*492  of  a  gramme  of  fresh  bile  (obtained  direct  from  the  common 
biliary  duct  through  an  introduced  canula)  dnring  the  second  hour  after 
feeding,  the  quantity  increases  so  rapidlyj  that  during  the  fourth  hour 
it  secretes  0*029,  during  the  sixth  0-i50,  the  eighth  0-825,  and  in  the 
tenth  hour,  0-850  of  a  gramme  of  bile ;  so  thatj  from  the  second  up  to 
the  end  of  the  tenth  hour,  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  increases,  on  an 
average  J  by  0^045  of  a  gramme  in  an  hour.  Moreover,  the  diminution 
in  the  secretion  of  bile  takes  place  somewhat  rapidly  after  the  end  of  the 
tenth  hour,  the  average  hourly  decrease  from  this  maximum  to  the  end  of 
the  twenty- fourth  hour  being  0-028  of  a  gramme. 

With  the  view  of  determining  the  quantitative  relation  of  the  biliary 
secretion  to  the  other  animal  excrctions^ — ^a  point  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  estimating  the  physiological  value  of  the  bile — Bidder  and 
Schmidt  have  instituted  a  series  of  atatistieo-analytica!  experiments  on 
dogs,  on  about  forty  cats,  thirteen  geese,  and  several  sheep  and  rabbits, 
in  which  biliary  fistulse  had  been  instituted.  They  first  determined  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired  by  these  animals,  and  then  aacert^ined 
the  ratio  in  which  the  secreted  bile  stood  to  it ;  and  the  result  of  these 
laborious  investigations  is,  that  "  only  from  1-lOth  to  l-40th  of  the  car- 
bon separated  by  the  lung  is  secreted  in  an  equal  time  by  the  liver  in  the 
form  of  bile,  so  that  at  least  8-9th8  or  9-lOths  of  the  burned  and  ex- 
pired combustible  materials  do  not  pass  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  bile,  but  remain  in  the  circulatmg  blood,  whore  they  become  tho- 
roughly oxidized," 

In  order  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  definite  opinion  regarding  that  much- 
disputed  question,  the  physiological  importance  of  the  bile,  it  will  be  ex- 
pedient previously  to  establish  a  view  regarding  the  origin  or  formation 
of  the  bile,  from  the  facta  from  which  science  has  as  yet  supplied  us. 
The  biliary  secretion  has  always  been  regarded  either  as  a  pure  function 
of  the  digestive  process,  or  as  a  definite  factor  in  the  general  economy 
of  the  animal  organism.  The  difficulty  of  deciding  between  these  views 
seems  half  removed  when  we  have  a  clear  understanding  regarding  the 
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formation  of  the  bile,  that  is  to  say,  reguirding  the  substances  from 
which  its  proximate  constituents  are  formed.  We  have  already  seen 
that  nnfortunatelj  there  is  still  comidenible  obacurity  regarding  the 
origin  of  the  individual  substances  which  constitute  the  bile.  Never- 
theless, we  trust  to  find  in  certain  positi\*o  cxperinjcnts  and  observations, 
a  logical  justification  for  either  one  or  the  other  hypothesis.  That  which 
&ppUea  to  the  individual  constituents,  applies  also  to  the  bile  colleetively  | 
the  following  facts  will,  howcverj  probably  indicate  the  path  by  which 
we  may  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  bile*  The 
first  point  in  thiB  investigation  is,  to  decide  the  question  where  the  for- 
mation of  the  biliary  constituents  actually  takes  place,  that  is  to  say, 
whether  they  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  or  whether  they  are  first 
formed  in  the  secreting  organ.  The  larger  number  of  well-confirmed 
facts  tend  to  show  that  the  principal  constituents  of  the  bile  are  pri- 
marily formed  in  the  liver  itself  from  certain  constituents  of  the  blood 
conveyed  to  this  organ  hy  the  portal  vein.  On  comparing  the  histologi- 
cal formation  of  the  liver  with  that  of  the  kidneys,  we  perceive  that  in 
the  liver  there  caunot  be  a  pure  transudation — a  mere  process  of  filtra- 
tion of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood — ^such  as  occurs  in  the  kidneys. 
We  know  that  in  the  liver  the  most  minute  blood-vessels  are  separated 
from  the  smallest  canals  which  convey  the  bile  by  a  thick  layer  of  tole- 
rably large  cells,  and  that  consequently  in  every  case  the  substances 
given  off  from  the  blood  must  pass  through  cells  endowed  with  vital  force, 
before  they  can  enter  into  the  biliary  canals.  No  comparison  can  he  in- 
stituted between  these  colls  and  the  epithelial  cells  which  occupy  the 
ducts  of  Bellini ;  for  these  hepatic  cells  close  the  extremities  of  the  bili- 
ary canals  (whether  these  form  blind  and  distended  sacs  or  very  minute 
loops) ;  if  the  smallest  biliary  canals  possess  a  memhrana  propria^  these 
cells,  united  in  rows  and  having  a  coecal  arrangement,  lie  external  to  it, 
and  consequently  in  this  respect  differ  essentially  from  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  eanalkuU  contorti  of  the  kidney,  which  take  no  part  what- 
ever in  the  urinary  secretion*  But  the  microscope  which  reveals  to  us 
the  contents  of  these  cells,  indicates  that  they  are  elaborated  from  ma- 
terials resorbed  from  the  blood  ;  for  in  addition  to  the  round  nucleus  oc- 
earring  in  these  cells,  they  contain  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  small 
molecules  and  vesicles,  which  very  often  become  developed  into  distinct 
fat*globules ;  in  numerous  cases,  however,  these  hepatic  cells  are  filled 
with  a  yellowish  matter,  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  distinct 
and  separate  molecular  granules,  and  sometimes  as  diffused  masses. 
With  regard  to  the  colorless  fat-globules,  they  must  necessarily  undergo 
a  metamorphosis  within  the  cells,  since  very  little  free  fat  is  generally 
found  in  the  bile.  From  certain  microscopical  observations  which  I  made 
in  reference  to  the  morphological  contents  of  the  hepatic  cells  of  dogs 
and  rabbits  at  different  periods  after  taking  food,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
their  physical  characters  vary  with  the  stage  of  the  digestive  process. 
These  and  other  histological  relations  which  have  been  observed  by 
MeckeP  and  Leidy,^  show  that  it  is  in  these  cells  that  the  substances 
taken  up  from  the  blood  are  elaborated  into  bile ;  and  most  of  the  phy- 
fiiological  facts  with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted^  accord  with 
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this  view.  Muller,  and  subiequeutly  to  him,  Kunde^"  after  separating 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  and  tying  the  portal  vein,  opened  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  large  frogs ;  ligatures  were  applied  to  all  the  points  of  attach- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  that  organ  was  completely  extirpated ;  after  the 
operation,  the  aniraals  were  kept  in  narrow,  dry  vessels,  at  a  low  tempera^ 
ture,  and  the  blood  of  those  that  were  still  surviving  after  two  or  three 
days,  was  collected  by  amputating  their  thighs.  As  we  are  justiBed  in 
concluding,  both  from  the  experiments  of  Blondlot  and  from  pathologi- 
cal observations,  that  icterus  ensues  within  two  or  three  days  after  the 
occlusion  of  the  gall-ducts,  we  must  here  expect  to  find  a  very  large 
quantity  of  bile-pigment  and  cholic  acid,  if  the  formation  of  the  most 
essential  biliary  constituents  take  place  externally  to  the  liver ;  but  al* 
though  the  examination  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  care^  we  could 
not  detect,  with  certainty,  any  trace  of  either  of  these  substances  in 
this  blood* 

Moleschott  has  recently  instituted  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments on  frogs  in  relation  to  this  point.  Like  Kunde,  he  extirpated 
the  liver ;  but  .succeeded  in  keeping  the  animals  alive  for  a  longer  period. 
He  could  not  succeed  in  detecting  a  trace  of  the  resinous  acids  or  of  the 
pigment  of  the  bile  either  in  the  blood  or  in  the  lymph,  or  in  the  flesh, 
or  in  the  urine  of  the  frogs  on  which  he  operated.  It  may^  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  essential  constituents  of  the 
bile  are  primarily  formed  within  the  liver. 

I  must  here  remark,  that  at  the  commencement  of  these  experimenta 
we  believed  that,  though  we  could  find  no  bile  pigment,  we  had  detected 
biliary  acids ;  but  we  subsequently  convinced  ourselves  that  frog*s  fat, 
and  indeed  any  fat  that  abounds  in  olein,  yields  with  sugar  and  sulphuric 
acid  a  reaction  extremely  similar  to  that  of  cholie  acid.  But  after  we  had 
become  acquainted  with  this  source  of  error,  and  had,  as  far  as  possible, 
removed  the  fat^  no  trace  of  bile  could  be  recognized  either  by  Petten- 
kofer's  test  or  by  any  other  means  (as,  for  instance,  the  exhibition  of 
taurine,  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  the  alcoholic  extract^  &c.) 

It  certainly  cannot  be  denied  that  after  such  severe  operations,  con- 
clusions should  only  be  drawn  with  the  most  extreme  caution  ;  but  when 
taken  in  association  with  the  above-named  histological  and  with  the  phy- 
siological and  pathological  facta  presently  to  be  mentioned,  the  result  to 
which  we  have  been  led  by  our  experiments  is  deserving  of  a  certain 
amount  of  weight* 

It  is  further  known  that  the  biliary  secretion  differs  from  all  other  se- 
cretions in  this  respect,  that  it  proceeds  from  the  capillary  system  of  a 
vein,  and  that  even  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  arterial  branches  has  be- 
come venous  before  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  finest  ramifications  of 
the  biliary  ducts ;  for,  as  Kternan  was  the  first  to  show,  the  vma  va90' 
rum  of  the  hepatic  artery  enter  into  a  venous  plexus  which,  instead  of 
opening  into  the  hepatic  veins,  discharges  itself  into  the  smaUer  (bnt  not 
the  smallest)  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  and  in  this  manner  forms  the 
hepatic  origin  of  the  portal  system*  Hence  the  secretion  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  bile  takes  place  solely  from  pure  venous  blood.  The  m- 
eretion  in  the  kidney,  for  instance,  is  altogether  different,  to  which  arte- 
1  Dim.  mmg.  BeroL  ISSO. 
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ria-l  blood,  and  with  it  the  substances  (such  ag  urea,  nric  and  hippuric 
acids,  &c,),  which  are  first  rendered  excrement itious  by  the  respired  oxy- 
gen, are  carried,  and  where,  without  having  to  pass  through  a  dense  layer 
of  cellsj  these  substances  are  transmitted  in  a  manner  very  similar  to 
simple  transudation  from  the  bloodvessels  into  the  urinary  canalsp 
From  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  liver, 
it  follows  that  the  conversion  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  into  bile  in 
the  hepatic  lobules  only  takes  place  very  gradually,  thus  allowing  of  a 
more  thorough  and  complete  metamorphosis*  (At  these  lobules,  we  find 
that  the  finest  capillary  network  of  the  portal  vein  is  separated  by  the 
plexus  of  the  hepatic  cells  from  the  smallest  biliary  canals,  which,  ac- 
cording to  E,  Hp  Weber,  are  far  more  minute  than  the  finest  capillary 
vefficls.)  If  we  consider  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  has  been  al- 
ready collected  from  a  capillary  network,  and  that  now,  without  further 
mechanical  assistance,  it  has  again  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  friction 
in  a  second  capillary  system,  and  further,  that  the  veins  into  which  the 
portal  branches  discharge  themselves,  are  even  deficient  in  the  valves 
which  usually  aid  the  circulation  within  the  veins,  we  can  comprehend 
why  it  is  that  the  blood  passes  very  slowly  through  the  liver.  Miiller 
and  E*  H,  Weber  have  convinced  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  this 
assumption  by  direct  microscopic  observations  on  frogs  and  on  the  larvae 
of  salamanders*  With  these  facts  in  our  possession,  we  need  be  as  little 
surprised  that  Bidder  and  Schmidt  perceived  that  two  hours  elapsed 
after  the  administration  of  food,  before  there  was  an  augmentation  of  the 
biliary  secretion,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  ten  hours  that  the 
maximum  flow  took  place,  as  at  the  great  frequency  of  hypersemic 
affections  of  the  liver  and  of  the  associated  congestion  of  the  hiemor- 
rhoidal  veins. 

If,  however,  the  great  slowness  of  the  circulation  within  the  live? 
forces  us  to  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  peculiar  elaboration  of  the 
materials  in  question  within  the  hepatic  cells,  so  also  does  the  source  of 
the  substances  which  are  conveyed  into  the  portal  blood,  point  to  the  pe- 
culiar  function  of  the  liver  as  a  metamorphosing  organ*  The  venous 
blood  proceeding  from  the  stomachy  the  whole  intestinal  canal,  and  from 
the  mesentery,  is  collected  in  the  portal  vein ;  hence  a  great  part  of 
the  nutrient  matters  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  the  veins  of  these 
parts  is  conveyed  into  the  liver ;  moreover  the  vems  of  the  pancreaSj 
and  (what  is  more  essential)  those  of  the  spleen,  pour  their  blood  into  the 
portal  vein.  We  shall  presently  see,  when  treating  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  investigations  of  the  blood,  that  the  character  of  the  portal 
blood  varies  according  as  the  portal  vein  receives  most  of  its  blood  from 
the  stomach  and  intestimil  canal  during  the  process  of  digestion,  or 
from  the  splenic  veins,  which  convey  a  fluid  very  different  from  other 
venous  blood*  We  shall,  however,  also  see  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  is  as  different  from  portal  blood  (whether  eolleeted  during  fasting 
or  while  the  digestive  process  is  going  on)  as  from  the  blood  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  venous  system-  The  blood  within  the  liver,  in  its  transition 
from  the  arterial  into  the  venous  state,  undergoes  more  striking  altera- 
tions than  in  any  other  organ.  These  changes  are  not  confined  to  the 
mere  abstraction  of  individual  constituents  from  the  blood  in  the  liver, 
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but  as  we  shall  presently  see,  some  of  its  constituents  have  undergone 
very  distinct  chemical  changes.  To  this  we  must  add,  that  the  presence 
of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  bile  cannot  be  recognized  as 
preformed  in  the  portal  blood,  notwithstanding  many  assertions  to  the 
contrary :  at  all  events  I  have  never  succeeded  in  detecting  them,  even 
when  operating  on  very  large  quantities. 

The  principal  arguments  against  the  view  that  the  bile  is  formed  from 
heterogeneous  constituents  within  the  liver  itself,  are  based  partly  on 
the  supposed  analogy  between  the  biliary  and  the  renal  secretions,  and 
partly  on  certain  pathological  phenomena.  That  the  analogy  between 
the  renal  and  hepatic  secretions  is  limited  to  the  single  fact  that 
they  both  are  secretions,  is  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  is  known 
regarding  the  dilBference  in  the  structure  of  the  two  organs ;  and*  in 
reference  to  the  facts  derived  from  pathology,  these,  upon  the  whole, 
rather  accord  with  the  view  that  the  bile  is  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells 
than  that  its  actual  constituents  pre-exist  in  the  blood.  Jaundice  very 
seldom  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  and  almost 
never  in  the  diflferent  forms  of  fatty  degeneration  or  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  liver,  and  very  rarely  in  simple  and  red  atrophy,  in  granular  liver, 
and  hepatitis ;  while  the  only  diseases  in  which  it  is  almost  constantly 
present  are  those  of  the  biliary  ducts  and  acute  yellow  atrophy.  If  an 
accumulation  of  actual  (chemically  recognizable)  biliary  matters  were 
induced  in  the  blood  by  the  suppression  of  the  hepatic  secretion,  jaun- 
dice would  necessarily  occur  just  as  frequently  in  the  above-named  dis- 
eases, which  affect  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver,  as  an  impeded  excretion 
of  the  bile.  It  is  true  that  these  diseases  rarely  attack  the  whole 
parenchymatous  structure  (indeed,  hepatitis  never  does  so,  and  jaundice 
seldom  occurs  in  this  affection),  so  that  a  portion  of  the  liver  could 
always  provide  for  the  separation  of  the  bile  from  the  blood :  but  again, 
on  the  other  side,  the  facts  may  be  urged  that,  in  association  with  jaun- 
dice, there  may  be  an  abundant  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  (as,  for 
instance,  may  occur  in  pyaemia,  yellow  fever,  after  the  bites  of  poisonous 
snakes,  and  even  in  cases  of  pneumonia  accompanied  by  icterus),  and 
especially  that  jaundice  may  occur  in  diseases  in  which  no  organic 
change  either  of  the  parenchyma  or  the  gall-ducts  can  be  detected.  At 
all  events  this  much  is  obvious,  that  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions from  the  presence  of  jaundice  regarding  a  disturbance  of  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  or  the  separation  of  bile,  and  that  it  yields  us  no 
means  of  arriving  at  an  opinion  regarding  the  suppression  of  the  biliary 
secretion  or  the  formation  of  bile  in  the  liver.  Positive  data  are  still 
required  in  order  to  enable  us  to  decide,  from  the  occurrence  of  jaundice, 
whether  there  is  a  mere  separation  or  a  secretion  of  bile ;  the  different 
conditions  which  accompany  or  give  rise  to  its  occurrence  are  still  so 
little  investigated,  that  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  concluding  that 
there  is  a  formation  of  true  bile  in  the  blood,  even  in  such  cases  as  acute 
yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (in  which,  in  addition  to  the  sudden  access 
of  jaundice,  we  find  even  the  hepatic  cells  atrophied  and  destroyed). 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  would  merely  direct  attention  to 
some  few  points  which  have  hitherto  not  been  suSSSciently  regarded,  in 
reference  to   pathological  conditions.     Thus,  for   instance,  it  is  still 
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undecided  whether  other  biliary  matters,  and  more  particalarly  the 
coagulated  resinoog  acids j  are  found  in  the  blood  aimuUaneouslj  with 
icterus ;  and  it  would  even  appear  probablj,  from  certain  obsi^rvations, 
that  icterus  may  be  pTesent  wben  no  biliary  acids  are  found  in  tbe  blood. 
If  it  could  haye  been  sbown  which  biliary  acid, — tbat  h  to  say»  whetbcr 
a  conjugated  acid  or  cholic  (Strecker's  cholalicj  acid  or  choloidic  acid — 
occurred  in  the  blood  of  persona  affected  with  icterus  or  in  healthy  indi- 
viduals, it  might  have  been  determined  whether  its  resorption  was  ef- 
fected from  the  liver  through  tbe  lymphatics  or  from  the  intestinal  canal ; 
but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  Pettenlvofer  s  bile-test,  our  conclusions 
regarding  the  presence  of  the  biliary  resinous  acids  must  be  wholly  sub- 
jective.  The  lymphatics  undoubtedly  play  a  highly  important  part  in 
the  resorption  of  the  bile,  and  these  vessels  are  moreover  alono  able  to 
absorb  bile  from  the  liver,  as  the  venous  plexuses  of  the  hepatic  artery 
open  into  the  portal  vein,  and  would  therefore  convey  the  recently  ab- 
sorbed bile  back  to  the  hepatic  cells.  In  the  dead  boily  the  bile  readily 
infiltrates  into  the  neighboring  parts,  but  in  living  animals  such  is  not 
the  case;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  we  might  also  observe  a  similar 
imbibition  of  bile  during  life  if  it  were  not  directly  absorbed  by  the  lym- 
phatics surrounding  and  intersecting  the  surface  of  the  liver  as  well  aa 
the  bihary  ducts  and  the  gall-bladderp  It  is  believed  that  many  sub- 
Btances  undergo  chemical  changes  in  the  lymphatics ;  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  bile-pigment  and  the  biliary  acids  are  carried  unchanged  through 
the  healthy  lymphatic  system,  or  whether  they  experience  any  alterations 
in  it.  We  do  not  know,  therefore,  whether  or  not  the  lymphatics  per* 
form  their  function  in  those  diseases  in  which  icterus  is  present  without 
any  obvious  organic  changes  in  the  liverj  or  wberCj  in  addition  to  the 
jaundice,  a  large  quantity  of  bile  passes  into  the  intestine.  It  would 
appear  from  experiments  of  injecting  filtered  bile  into  the  veins,  that 
the  blood  possesses  the  property,  when  in  a  normal  state,  of  exerting  a 
metamorphic  action  on  the  biliary  matters ;  yet  life  may  be  prolonged 
for  years  after  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  ductus  cholodochus.  Wo 
are,  however,  ignorant  whether  the  blood  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
conditions — where  its  oxidation  is  considerably  diminished — loses  the 
capacity  for  metamorphosing  these  biliary  matters  like  the  extractive 
matters,  uric  acid,  cystine,  &c.  Why  does  icterus  occur  in  fatty  liver 
only  when  acute  diseases  supervene?  In  granular  liver  many  of  the 
small  biliary  ducts  may  be  obliterated,  and  the  hepatic  granules  conse- 

3uently  filled  with  bile,  and  yet  icterus  may  not  have  been  manifested 
uring  life*  Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  that  has 
been  but  seldom  observed,  and  still  less  investigated  (excepting  by  Roki- 
tansky) ;  of  the  chemical  metamorphoses  by  which  it  is  attended  we 
'know  nothing.  We  do  not  think,  therefore^  that  the  meagre  observa- 
Mods  hitherto  made  by  the  bedside  and  in  the  dead-house  justify  us  in 
drawing  conclusions  regarding  the  formation  of  bile  in  the  blood,  and 
the  occurrence  of  icterus  from  the  suppression  of  the  biliary  secretion* 

If  the  view  that  the  fomiation  of  bile  takes  place  in  the  liver  itself 
appears  to  derive  considerable  probability  from  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical faets,  and  is  certainly  not  refuted  by  our  pathological  observa- 
tions, we  are  necessarily  induced  to  compare  the  juices  conveyed  to  tha 
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liver  with  those  flowing  from  it ;  since  it  is  only  by  a  comparison  between 
the  fluids  entering  and  leaving  the  liver  that  we  can  hope  to  attain  cer« 
tain  and  fixed  points  of  sunport  for  a  chemical  survey  of  ,the  mode  in 
which  the  bile  is  preparea  from  difierent  organic  elements,  and  thus 
avoid  too  wide  a  deviation  from  the  truth.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the 
portal  vein  mainly  supplies  materials  to  the  liver,  we  must  seek  in  the 
blood  of  this  vein  for  the  substances  which  contribute  towards  the 
formation  of  bile ;  and  when  the  advanced  state  of  our  chemical  know- 
ledge shall  enable  us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  constitution 
of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  and  that  of  the  hepatic  veins,  it  will 
necessarilv  be  the  means  of  elucidating  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
bile  and  tae  function  of  the  liver. 

Unfortunately,  however,  chemical  analysis  is  not  in  a  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced state  to  afibrd  a  satisfactory  reply  to  all,  or  even  to  many  of  the 
questions  which  we  hope  to  solve  by  its  aid ;  but  yet  it  aflfords  us  the 
means  of  confirming  or  refuting  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  views.  As  we  propose,  in  our 
remarks  on  ''the  blood,''  to  enter  more  explicitly  into  the  consideration 
of  the  difierent  parallel  analyses  which  we  have  made  of  the  blood  of 
the  portal  vein  and  of  the  hepatic  veins,  we  will  limit  ourselves  in  the 
present  place  to  a  mere  notice  of  the  results  in  question. 

The  comparison  between  these  two  kinds  of  blood  is  probably  more 
disturbed  by  deficiencies  in  our  chemico-analytical  appliances,  than  either 
by  the  admixture  of  blood  originating  from  the  hepatic  artery  with  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  or  by  the  abstraction  of  materials  by  the 
lymphatics.  As  far  as  concerns  this  addition  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
arterial  branches  when  it  becomes  venous,  this  is  very  small ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  the  small  calibre  of  the  hepatic  artery,  which  is  far  less 
than  that  of  the  portal  vein  (a  section  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  4,909 
square  lines,  while  that  of  the  portal  vein  measures  38,484  square  lines, 
according  to  Krause  and  Valentin),  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  hepatic  artery  must  be  nearly 
as  small  as  in  the  equally  large  capillaries  of  the  portal  vein.  The  lym- 
phatics, however,  appear  chiefly  to  absorb  the  material  resulting  from 
the  nutrition  of  the  vessels  and  the  biliary  ducts  by  the  hepatic  artery, 
and  to  carry  oflf  some  portion  of  the  previously  formed  biliary  substances. 
On  these  grounds,  it  is  necessary  that  a  stringent  comparison  should  be 
instituted  between  the  blood  of  the  veins  which  enter  and  leave  the 
liver. 

In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual  biliary  substances, 
and  inquiring  which  of  these  exist  preformed  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  we  find  that  none  of  the  most  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  can 
be  detected  in  it.  The  presence  of  resinous  biliary  acids,  and  therefore 
chiefly  of  cholic  or  choloidic  acid,  in  the  portal  vein,  has  been  conjectured 
even  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  formation  of  these  acids  in  other 
parts  than  the  liver ;  nor  was  their  presence  here  to  be  wondered  at^ 
since  there  appeared  to  be  grounds  for  assuming  that  a  portion  of  the  bile 
eflfused  into  the  intestinal  canal  was  resorbed  by  the  veins,  and  that  the 
rudiments  of  this  resorbed  bile  must  then  of  necessity  be  again  collected 
in  the  portal  vein ;  yet  the  most  carefully  conducted  inquines,  instituted 
under  various  conditions,  have  hitherto  failed  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
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eiice  of  these  resmous  biliary  acids  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein.  The 
error  of  supposing  that  biliary  substances  have  been  demonstrated  in  the 
blood  of  tha  portal  vein  by  means  of  sugar  and  sulphunc  add,  arises  from 
the  similar  reaction  which  Pettenkofer'e  test  gives  with  olein  and  oleic 
ftcid. 

We  endeavored  in  pp,  120  and  240,  to  demonstrate  the  chemical 
grounds  on  which  we  based  our  hypothesis  that  cholic  acid  must  be 
regarded  as  a  conjugated  acid,  consisting  of  a  non-isolable  modification 
of  oleic  acid  and  a  carbo-hydrate.  We  were  led  to  adopt  this  view 
mainly  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  olein  contained  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  vein,  in  which  respect  it  differs  so  greatly  from  the 
blood  of  every  other  vein,  including  even  the  hepatic  veins.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  and  a  comparison  of  this 
blood  with  that  of  the  hepatic  and  other  veins,  lead  almost  involuntarily 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  oleaginous  fats  which  occur  in  preponderating 
quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  and  are  only  contained  in  very 
amall  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  must  participate  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  formation  of  the  bile ;  for  the  blood  is  rich 
in  olein  when  it  enters  the  liver,  but  e^thibits  only  a  very  small  portion 
when  it  leaves  that  organ  j  the  fat  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is 
also  more  consistent,  and  contains  relatively  more  margarin*  On  an 
average,  the  solid  residue  of  the  portal  blood  contains  3'225g  of  fat,  while 
that  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood  contains  only  I'SSSg. 

I  do  not  purpose  reverting  here  to  the  chemical  grounda  which  appear 
to  support  the  view  that  cholic  acid  is  formed  from  oleic  acid,  but  would 
simply  observe,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  that  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  producing  sebasic  acid  by  dry  distillation  from  cholic  acid,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  I  have  convinced  myself  that  not  only  the  acids  of 
the  butyric  acid  group  (Redtenbacher),  but  likewise  those  of  the  succinic 
acid  group,  more  especially  lipic  and  suberic  acids,  may  be  produced  from 
cholic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  oleic 
acid  (Laurent),  Moreover,  Kunde,  as  already  observed,  found  that  not 
merely  the  fat  of  frogs,  but  also  every  other  animal  or  vegetable  fat 
which  is  rich  in  olein,  yields  an  intense  purple-violet  color  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  sugar ;  it  does  not  occur  with  fats  that  are  free  from  oleio,  and 
is  most  perfectly  exhibited  with  pure  oleic  acid.  This  reaction  of  the 
oleic  acid  only  differs,  according  to  my  experience,  from  that  of  cholic 
acid  in  occurring  more  slowly,  and  requiring  the  access  of  atmospheric 
ain  As  I  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  absorption  of  ^as,  I 
thought  that  the  oleic  acid  might  be  contained  in  the  cholic  acid,  m  the 
modification  of  elaidic  acid;  but  the  latter  acid  yielded  the  same  reaction 
as  cholic  acid  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid,  although  less  rapidly, 

M,  S.  Schultae*  has  recently  made  the  same  observation  with  regarH 

I  to  olein.     He  also  ahow^ed  that  the  protein-bodies  yielded  a  similar  violet 

•  color  when  treated  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  I  have  noticed 

the  same  circumstance  in  many  ethereal  oils,  as,  for  instance,  oil  of  tur- 

I  pentine  and  oil  of  caraway.*  Pettenkofer's  test  is,  however,  by  no  means 
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to  be  rejected  on  thin  account,  as  it  merely  requires  the  same  amomit  of 
caution  in  itn  application  that  is  mdigpensable  for  the  exhibition  of  every 
other  chemical  reaction. 

The  fat  of  the  hepatic  venous  bloody  when  treated  vritH  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  same  reaction  aa  that  of  the  portal  blood; 
and,  when  the  experiment  is  conducted  with  care,  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  no  bile  is  contained  Ln  either  kind  of 
blood-  The  reaction  does  not  ensue  excepting  with  that  portion  of  these 
two  kinds  of  blood  which  is  soluble  in  ether,  and  fails  with  those  extrac- 
tive bodies  which  are  only  soluble  in  alcohol — a  fact  which  plainly  indi- 
cates that  those  substances  are  not  of  a  biliary  nature. 

The  positive  experiments,  made  under  different  physiological  relations^ 
by  Bidder  and  C.  Schmidt,  on  the  biliary  secretions  of  animals,  appear, 
at  first  sight,  to  refute  this  hypothesis.  These  careful  observers  found 
that  fat  animals  yield  considerably  less  bile  than  lean  ones,  and  that, 
when  they  were  fed  on  fat  (bacon,  suet),  the  quantity  was  smaller  than 
in  the  case  of  animals  fed  on  aubstanees  containing  the  smallest  possible 
portion  of  fat.  Tliese  differences  were  no  longer  appreciable  in  animals 
which  had  been  kept  for  some  time  without  food.  The  fact  that  fat 
animals  yield  lees  bile  than  lean  ones,  is  in  harmony  with  an  observation 
already  referred  to,  that  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  is  usually  accom- 
plished more  slowly,  and  in  a  smaller  degree,  in  organisms  disposed  to 
secrete  fat  in  abundance  ;  we  need  only  mention  that  fat  animab  expire 
less  carbonic  acid  in  equal  periods  of  time  than  lean  but  strong  ones. 
The  inference  to  he  drawn  from  these  observations  is,  not  that  fat 
animals  and  fat  persons  yield  little  bile  because  they  are  fat,  but  rather 
that  such  animals  and  persons  have  grown  fat  in  consequence  of  their 
secreting  little  bile. 

It  can  scarcely  excite  surprise  that  animals  which  are  fed  exclusively 
on  fat  should  secrete  less  bile ;  for  all  fat  is  not  applied  to  the  formation 
of  bile,  neither  is  it  fat  alone  which  is  employed  for  that  purpose ;  for  we 
fihtill  prciiently  see  that  fat  constitutes  only  B,part  of  the  material  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  bile.  Daily  experience,  derived  from  the  patho- 
logical observation  of  ca^es  of  fatty  liver,  shows  us  also  that  an  excess 
of  fat  is  prejudicial  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  for  although  the  hepatic  cells 
arc  often  dilated  to  twice  the  normal  size  in  these  cases,  the  quantity  of 
hile  is  very  much  below  the  normal  standard. 

Lastly,  the  circumstance  that  animals  which  are  fasting  secrete  more 
bile  than  those  which  are  fed  exclusively  on  fat,  does  not  refute  this 
hypothesis ;  for,  as  7nuch  sugar  arrests  the  progress  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, luueh  fat  also  impedes  the  formation  of  bile  in  the  hepatic  cells. 
As  far  as  we  are  able  to  observe  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  in  animals 
which  have  been  kept  for  a  long  time  without  food,  it  would  seem  that 
this  change  is  not  limited  to  those  histological  elements  which  contain 
nitrogen,  for  we  find  that  the  fat  rapidly  disappears  during  inanition. 
We  have  already  spoken,  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this  volume,  of  the 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  the  protein-hodiea.  If  the  obser- 
vations of  the  above-named  distinguished  experimentalists  do  not  admit 
the  interpretation  we  have  endeavored  to  give  to  them,  the  circumstance 
that  the  quantity  of  fat  entering  the  liver  is  greater  than  that  which 
passes  from  it,  must  remain  entirely  unexplainetL 
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Sugar,  or,  at  all  events,  a  carbo-hydrate,  must  be  regarded  aa  another 
element  essential  to  the  formation  of  bile.  The  chemical  equatioa 
according  to  which  choUc  acid  mnj  be  regarded  as  composed  of  oleic 
acid  and  sugar,  would  not  possess  a  higher  value  than  anj  other  one  that 
might  very  readily  be  catablished  from  the  high  atomic  weight  of  cholio 
acid,  were  it  not  supported  by  other  grounds.  We  mentioned  p.  258,  that 
Bernard  and  Barroswil  had  found  sugar  in  the  tisaue  of  the  liver ;  and  this 
discovery,  which  I  have  verified  by  my  own  observations,  has  been  recently 
corroborated  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  Frerichs^  on  the  livers  of 
animals  and  men.  Tbi^  observer  convinced  himself  that  the  quantity  of 
sugar  in  the  liver  was  wholly  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  food — so 
far,  at  least,  that  it  was  discovered  in  the  Uver  of  animals  which  had  been 
fed  for  a  long  time  on  flesh  alone*  We  eonsideredj  atp,  259  the  grounds 
which  render  it  probable  that  sugar  may  be  formed  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism from  the  protein-bodies.  Scherer*  has  recently  drawn  attention  to 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sugar,  incapable  of  fermentatioUj  and  found  in  the 
muscular  juice ;  and  C.  Schmidt^  believes  that  a  small  quantity  of  sugar 
exists  in  all  normal  blood.  More  or  less  sugar  is  always  conveyed  hy 
the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  during  the  digestion  of  vegetable  food ;  for 
we  know,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  sugar  which  is  gradually  produced 
from  starch  through  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal  canal,  is  princi- 
pally absorbed  by  the  veins ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  veins  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  intestines,  are  emptied 
into  the  portal  vein ;  and  we  consequently  find,  on  a  careful  cxaminatioa 
of  the  hlood  of  the  portal  vein  of  the  larger  herbivorous  animals,  that  it 
generally  contains  some  portion  of  sugar,  whilst  this  substance,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  is  much  less  constantly  to  be  detected  in  the 
chyle*  We  are,  therefore,  disposed  to  agree  with  Frerichs  in  assuming 
that  the  sugar  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  liver  contributes,  together 
with  other  constituents  of  the  portal  blood,  at  least  ia  part,  towards  the 
formation  of  bile,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  sugar  formed  in  the 
liver  is  carried  through  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  general  mass  of  the 
blood.  If  our  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of  cholic  acid  be  correct, 
we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  sugar  should  lose  6  atoms  of  water  in 
conjugating  with  oleic  acid,  when  we  bear  in  mind  our  previous  experi- 
ences regarding  conjugated  compounds  ;  but,  after  this  union,  we  can  no 
more  detect  sugar,  as  such,  in  cholic  acid^  than  glycine  in  hippurie  acid, 
(Compare  p.  175.) 

C.  Schmidtj  although,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  opposed  to  the 
view  that  bile  is  formed  from  fut,  suggests  the  ingenious  hypothesis^  that 
in  the  raetamorphoBis  of  fat  in  the  animal  body,  sugar  and  cholic 
(Strecker's  cholalic)  acid  are  formed  from  the  neutral  fats,  that  ia  to  say, 
from  the  combinations  of  glycerine  with  fatty  acids :  it  is  certainly  a  faci 
of  some  interest  that,  when  we  assume  that  one-seventh  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  glycerine  (C^H^OJ,  is  replaced  by  1  equiv.  of  oxygen,  we  obtain 
the  formula  for  anhydrous  grape-sugar  (C^H^Og),  and  that  when  we  take 


1  Op.  cit  p.  831. 
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*  Gbftrftkteriatik  der  epid.  Cholera.     B.  162. 
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the  fnttj  acid,  C^H^^Oj  (correspond  to  the  general  formula  for  the  solid 
fatty  acidsi,  C„H„„i  0,),  aud  assume  that  7  of  its  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
are  replaoed  by  oxygen^  we  obtum  the  formula  for  choljc  acid,  C^H^gO^. 
HO. 

In  oppoBitJon  to  Bernard's  *' formation  of  Bugar  in  the  liver/*  C. 
Schmidt  remarks  that  we  find  s^gar  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  portal  vein  j  and  in  reference  to  this  point,  I  mnst 
observe,  that  I  have  found  far  more  BUgar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  (as  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  "the  blood"),  than  in  that  of  the 
portal  vein  or  the  jugular  veins.  In  five  determinations  of  these  varietiea 
of  blood  from  different  horses,  I  always  found  from  10  to  16  times  more 
sugar  in  the  eolid  residue  of  the  serum  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  than 
in  the  corresponding  residue  from  the  portal  blood  j  indeed^  when  the 
animals  had  been  kept  for  some  time  without  food,  I  could  find  no  sugar 
in  the  portal  blood,  while  it  could  easily  be  detected  in  the  hepatic 
venous  blood,  and  its  quantity  could  be  determined  by  fermcntatioo. 
There  can,  thereforcj  be  no  doubt  that  sugar  is  formed  in  the  metamor- 
phoses which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  liven  Now,  if  we  perceive  an 
excess  of  fat  and  a  deficiency  of  sugar  enter  the  liver,  and  if  we  find 
that  these  substances  emerge  from  that  organ  in  an  inverse  proportion, 
it  appears  obvious  and  mathematically  certain  that,  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  hypothesis  of  Schmidtj  the  fat  is  decomposed  in  the 
liver  into  cholic  acid  and  sugar.  Butj  although  the  above  facts  cor- 
respond so  well  with  this  hypothesis,  we  must  consider  that  a  formation 
of  sugar  may  likewise  be  due  to  other  substances-  We  shall  presently 
see  that  there  are  also  nitrogenous  substances  which  undergo  decomposi- 
tion in  the  liver,  and  we  have  already  indicated  the  possible  formation 
of  sugar  from  such  decompositions  j  and  Scherer*s  discovery  of  inosite 
(muscle-sugar)  renders  this  view  still  more  probable.  Finolly,  we  at  pre- 
sent know  too  little  of  the  extractive  matters,  in  which  the  portal  blood 
is  by  no  means  poor,  to  feel  justified  in  denying  that  some  of  them  may 
be  converted  into  sugar* 

From  all  this  it  follows  that>  unless  we  would  rest  satisfied  with  mere 
chemical  formulje  and  equations,  we  are  still  very  far  from  comprehend* 
ing  the  individual  stages  of  the  metamorphosis  of  animal  matter^  and  of 
recognizing  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  ensue,  and  the  formation  of 
the  different  new  substances :  the  number  of  observations  is,  however, 
daily  increasing,  which  must  confine  the  admissibility  and  number  of 
hypotheses  within  narrower  and  narrower  limits.  Thus,  from  the  facta 
at  present  in  our  possession,  we  cannot  decide  with  certainty  which  of 
the  hypotheses  regarding  the  formation  of  cholic  acid  —  whether 
Schmidt's,  or  the  one  I  have  propounded — approximates  the  nearer  to 
the  truth;  probably  neither  presents  a  perfectly  correct  view  of  the 
actual  case.  The  following  circumstances  seem  to  tell  against  Schmidt's 
hypothesis,  and  in  favor  of  mine :  unconjugated  acids  containing  9  atoms 
of  oxygen,  are,  at  all  events,  very  rare  in  cbemistry ;  oleic  acid  yields  the 
ordinary  reaction  with  Pettenkofer's  test,  which  is  not  the  caae  with  the 
solid  fatty  acids  (of  the  general  formula  CnH^^LO^) ;  and  (which  is  of 
most  importance)  there  is  far  less  oily  fat  (although  relatively  more  solid 
fat)  in  the  hepatic  venous  blood  than  in  that  of  the  portal  vein.     This 
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much  only  seems  fully  eBtablished  from  the  exporimGnts  which  have  been 
described,  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  in  which  sugar  is  formed* 

We  can  very  easily  comprehend,  and  need  hardly  entertain  a  doubt, 
that  the  nitrogenous  adjuncts  of  cholic  acid  (Strecker  a  cholalic  acid) 
are  formed  from  the  regressive  metamorphosis  of  the  nitrogenous  parts 
of  the  animal  body,  and  therefore  especially  from  the  metamorphosis  of 
tissne  :  hut  physiological  chemistry  should  not  merely  indicate  possibili- 
ties  and  probabilities  in  the  animal  processes^  but  it  shouldj  at  all  events 
for  the  future^  teach  us  the  chemical  equations  expressing  the  decom- 
positions of  the  individual  animal  substances,  and  the  manner  and  suc- 
cessive stages  in  which  the  metamorphoses  occur.  We  are,  certainly, 
still  far  from  attaining  this  object,  but  it  is  time  that  we  should  endeavor 
to  reach  it  by  all  the  auxiliaries  and  forces  at  our  disposal.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  it  would  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  ad- 
junct which  yields  glycine  or  taurincj  exists  preformed  (either  free  or  in 
combination)  in  portal  blood.  In  regard  to  the  glycine,  every  attempt 
to  detect  it  in  portal  blood  has  been  unsuccessful,  although  as  much  as 
450  grammes  [about  15  ounces]  was  examined  for  this  purpose ;  this 
experiment  cannot,  however,  be  definitely  regarded  as  proving  that  no 
glycine  occurs  in  portal  blood,  since  the  cause  of  the  negative  result 
may  be  dependent  on  the  imperfection  of  our  chemical  analyses ;  but,  at 
all  events,  the  opposite  view,  in  accordance  with  which  the  glycine  of 
the  cholic  acid  is  first  formed  in  the  liver,  is  not  overthrown  by  this  ex- 
periment, and  we  shall  presently  point  out  the  grounds  which  support 
the  idea  that  the  glycine  is  produced  in  the  liver  from  the  metAraorphosia 
of  nitrogenous  matters.  Moreover,  we  are  equally  unable  to  detect  pre* 
formed  taurine  in  portal  blood. 

According  to  F.  C,  Schmid,*  the  ash  of  portal  blood  is  richer  in  sul- 
phuric acid  than  that  of  blood  from  the  jugular  veins ;  we  might  he  thus 
led  to  suppose  that  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  portal  blood  was  applied  in 
the  liver  to  the  formation  of  the  sulphurous  adjunct,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  well  known  that  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  in  an  ash- 
analysis  is  the  most  uncertain  of  any  of  the  determinations  in  analytical 
chemistry,  since  it  depends  on  various  accessory  circumstances  (the  mode 
of  heating,  the  presence  of  carbon  hard  of  combustion,  or  the  absence 
of  alkalies  with  which  the  sulphuric  acid  that  is  formed  might  combine), 
whether  more  or  less  sulphur  is  volatilized.  In  employing  this  inexact 
mode  of  determination^  I  was,  however,  unable  to  find  the  difference 
between  the  blood  of  the  poi^tal  and  the  hepatic  veins,  which  Schmid 
observed  between  that  of  the  portal  and  jugular  veins.  The  preformed 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  water-extract  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  venous 
blood  appears  to  be  variable ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  I  always  obtained 
rather  more  sulphuric  acid  from  the  serum  of  hepatic  venous  blood  than 
from  that  of  portal  blood :  the  augmented  quantity  in  the  first  case  is, 
however,  only  relative ;  for  the  serum  of  the  portal  vein,  in  becoming 
changed  into  that  of  the  hepatic  veins,  not  only  loses  much  water,  hut 
also  albumen,  aa  we  shall  subsequently  show.  This  much  may,  however, 
be  regarded  aa  certain,  that  the  preformed  sulphuric  acid  no  more  con- 
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tributes  to  the  formation  of  the  8ulphnrous  adjunct,  than  it  passes  into 
the  bile,    (See  p.  3980 

Ifj  however,  we  compare  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  two  kinds  of 
blood  by  the  application  of  the  dry  method  of  oxidation,  as,  for  instance, 
by  potash  and  nitre,  we  find  that  the  residue  of  the  portal  blood  is 
certainly  the  richer  in  sulphur*  On  an  average,  I  found  0^308  of  s?^nlphur 
(all  the  sulphuric  acid  being  calculated  as  arising  from  sulphur)  in  100 
parts  of  the  solid  residue  of  portal  blood,  and  0*331  of  sulphur  in  100 
parts  of  that  of  hepatic  venous  blood.  The  sulphur  which  is  applied  to 
the  formation  of  this  adjunct  is  therefore  as  latent  (unoxidlzed)  or  com- 
bined in  the  portal  blood,  as  in  the  adjunct  itself.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  inquire— to  what  substance  does  it  owe  its  origin  ? 

In  the  spirituous  extract  of  portal  hlood  (after  the  residue  baa  been 
already  extracted  with  ether  and  alcohol)  I  found  a  substance  which,  on 
incineration  with  nitre,  yields  sulphur*  (As  it  can  also  he  obtained  when 
the  blood  has  been  previously  neutralized,  it  cannot  depend  on  any  albu- 
minate  of  soda  that  may  have  been  dissolved  by  the  spirit.)  Moreover, 
this  sulphur-compound  is  also  found  in  lesser  quantity  in  the  hlood  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  It  is  possible  that  the  taurine,  which,  as  wc  know,  is  rich 
in  sulphur,  may  he  formed  from  this  sulphurous  extractive  matter.  The 
principal  source  of  the  sulphur  of  the  bile,  and  especially  of  the  taurine, 
might,  however,  be  sought  in  the  perfect  disintegration  of  the  fibrin  in 
the  liver.  I  shall  show,  when  treating  of  **  the  blood,*'  that  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  in  hepatic  venous  blood  is  almost  imperceptibly  small,  ana, 
indeed,  that  often  I  could  discover  no  fibrin  whatever  in  it.  The  sub- 
stance which  was  calculated  as  fibrin  by  Schultz  and  Simon,  in  their 
analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  could  not  have  really  been 
that  substance,  but  must  have  been  the  cell-walls  of  the  blood-corpuscles, 
deprived  of  their  contents  by  water.  Hence,  whether  or  not  the  extrac- 
tive matters  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  and  sulphur- 
ous adjuncts  of  the  cholic  acid,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
fibrin  of  the  portal  blood  ia  applied  in  that  manner.  But  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  adjuncts  are  primarily  formed  in  the  liver,  not 
merely  from  their  absence  in  portal  hlood,  but  also  on  the  following 
purely  chemical  ground:  we  have  seen  that  glycine  and  taurine  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  existing  preformed  in  glycocholic  and  tauro- 
cholic  acids ;  it  is,  however,  the  ordinary  rule  (and  only  few  e,tcep- 
tiona  are  known  to  it),  that  the  so-called  conjugated  compounds  are 
not  directly  formed  from  the  adjuncts  into  which  they  become  separated 
on  decomposition  ;  chemical  experience,  therefore,  renders  It  improbable 
that  these  conjugated  acids  should  be  formed  from  pre-existing  taurine 
or  glycine  and  cholic  acid.  Moreover,  we  can  hardly  expect  that  in  the 
animal  organism,  where  complex  compounds  are  resolved  into  simpler 
ones  (when  the  retrograde  metamorphosis  predominates),  comparatively 
aimple  substances  should  unite  to  produce  more  complicated  ones  in  the 
formation  of  excreted  matters. 

If  we  attribute  to  the  fibrin  which  is  decomposed  in  the  liver  a  great 
share  in  the  formation  of  the  above-named  adjuncts,  we  must  also  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  objection  which  may  be  brought  ftirward,  that  the 
fibrin  may  be  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  younj^  biood-corpuscle* 
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ifhich.  are  found  in  Buch  large  numbers  in  the  hepatic  veins*  I  have  cer- 
tainly never  found  the  characters  of  portal  fibrin  to  differ  so  much  from 
that  of  other  venous  bloodj  in  newly-killed  animalss  as  has  been  observed 
by  F,  C-  Schmid  ;^  it  appears,  however,  to  be  less  contractile  and  less 
dense  than  that  of  other  venous  blood.  This,  at  all  events,  appears  not 
to  be  the  form  in  which  it  can  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  tiaeuea 
or  blood-corpuscles.  Moreover,  we  see  from  a  comparison  of  the  portal 
Berum  with  that  of  the  hepatic  veinsj  that  the  albumen  in  the  latter  is 
considerably  diminished j  and  has  probably  been  employed  in  the  forma- 
tion of  blood-cells.  According  to  my  investigations,  the  albumen  is  to 
the  other  solid  substances  in  portal  serum  as  100  :  12  ^S,  while  in  the 
serum  of  hepatic  venous  blood  (where,  moreover,  the  salts  are  diminished 
by  about  0*3)  the  ratio  is  as  100  :  27*4,  Moreoverj  hepatic  venous 
blood  contains^  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  far  less  serum  than  portal 
blood  ;  when,  for  instance,  the  intercellular  fluid  is  to  the  moist  blood-cella 
in  the  ratio  of  100  to  150  f  and  this  was  the  case  when  horses  were  killed 
five  hours  after  feeding),  tlie  corresponding  ratio  in  hepatic  venous  blood 
18  as  100  ;  330 ;  or  if  (ten  hours  after  feeding)  the  ratio  in  portal  blood 
is  as  100  :  35,  the  corresponding  ratio  in  hepatic  venous  blood  is  as  100 : 
138.  Hence  the  portal  blood,  in  its  conversion  into  hepatic  venous  blood, 
loses  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  sernmj  while  the  latter  parts  with 
much  of  its  albumen.  The  coagulable,  soluble  albumen  of  the  portal 
blood  has,  therefore,  in  a  great  part  passed  over  into  the  considerably 
Augmented  cruor  which  is  formed  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  If 
it  is  not  too  bold  an  hypothesis  to  assume  that  this  portion  of  the  albu- 
men is  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  this 
readily  explains  why  the  bile  is  so  rich  in  sulphur :  for,  as  we  shall 
prove  in  a  future  page,  the  walls  of  the  corpuscles  of  hepatic  venoua 
blood  contain  no  sulphur* 

Another  important  constituent  of  the  bile  is  the  pigment^  which  also 
cannot  be  detected  preformed  in  the  portal  blood ;  and  we  have  already 
shown  (in  p,  282)  that  in  all  probability,  it  is  formed  from  the 
blood-pigraent ;  we  shall,  therefore,  not  again  revert  to  the  grounds  on 
which  this  possibility  or  probability  rests,  but  will  merely  observe  that^ 
if  cholepyrrhin  be  actually  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  hicmatio, 
the  process,  at  all  events  in  the  normal  state,  takes  place  in  the  liver.  It 
appears  no  mere  image  of  the  fancy,  to  regard  the  distorted,  speckled, 
irregular  blood-corpuscles  in  the  portal  blood  of  fasting  animals,  as  cells 
that  are  growing  old ;  for,  at  all  events,  we  find  that  the  blood-cells 
leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins,  exhibit  precisely  those  characters 
which  we  ascribe  to  young  blood-cells ;  hence  the  cells  of  the  portal 
blood  do  not  undergo  rejuvenescence  in  the  liver,  hut  suffer  disintegra- 
tion in  that  JIand,  and  their  remains  are  in  part  (the  iron,  for  instance) 
applied  to  the  formation  of  new  blood-corpuscles,  and  in  part  are  con- 
verted into  excreted  matters ;  hence  it  is  very  conceivable,  that  the  hae- 
matin  loses  its  iron  and  becomes  converted  into  cholepyrrhin,  which  is 
mixed  in  the  biliary  canals  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  bile.  In 
instituting  several  comparative  analyses  with  both  kinds  of  blood,  I  found 
iiL  600  grammes  of  portal  blood-cells,  0-384  of  a  gramme  of  metallic 
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iron,  and  in  the  corresponding  760  grammes  of  blood-cells  from  the 
hepatic  vcios,  0*333  of  a  gnimme  of  iron.  Hence,  however  great  may 
be  thi3  errors  of  obaervation,  this  much  is  certain^  that  the  iron  of  the 
decaying  blood-corpuscles  of  the  portal  vein  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  the  young  cells  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood.  If  we 
regarded  the  view  as  tcnablCj  that  the  quantity  of  Iron  in  the  blood-eor- 
puscleSj  or  in  the  hacmatin,  has  any  influence  on  the  color,  we  would  her© 
notice  the  difference  of  tint  presented  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  of 
the  hepatic  veins.  F,  C,  Schmid  has  directed  attention  to  the  dark 
brownj  sometimes  velvet-like  black  color  of  the  clot  of  portal  blood  ;  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  appear  of  an  intense 
purplish  violet  color,  when  seen  in  thin  layers — a  color  which  I  have 
never  observed  in  portal  blood,  nor  to  the  same  degree  in  any  other 
venous  blood.  Whether  this  deficiency  of  iron  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
reins  be  simply  dependent  on  errors  of  observation,  or  whether  the 
missing  iron  must  be  regarded  as  having  passed  into  the  bile,  are  points 
which  I  will  not  venture  to  decide,  although  I  have  made  three  experi- 
ments which  coincided  very  well  with  one  another.  Since,  however,  iron 
has  been  80  often  found  in  the  bile,  the  difference  in  the  numerical  re- 
sults is  probably  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  changes  going  on  m  the 
liver,  and  hence  a  part  of  the  iron  conveyed  by  the  portal  vein  is  carried 
off  tlirough  the  liver  into  the  intestinal  canaL  Moreover,  I  was  unable 
to  find  any  iron  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  when  free 
from  red  blood*cells. 

Of  the  remaining  organic  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  chohBterin  is 
that  which  has  received  the  moat  attention.  It  occurs,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  normal  blood  (see  p.  247);  and  it  is  contained  in 
that  of  the  portal  vein,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance 
of  true  fat,  it  can  only  be  recognized  and  measured  by  the  microscope 
with  much  difficulty.  But  independently  of  this,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  cholesterin  in  morbid  products  (namely,  in  serous,  encysted  exuda- 
tions, as,  for  instance,  hydrocele)  without  any  simultaneous  affection  of 
the  liver,  or  without  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  other  biliary  consti- 
tuents in  the  collective  juices,  sufficiently  indicates  that  this  substance 
is  a  product  of  the  general  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and  that  the  Hver 
is  merely  the  organ  by  which,  in  the  normal  condition,  this  liquid  is 
separated. 

We  have  already  seen  why  the  occurrence  of  gall-stones  rich  in  cho* 
lesterin,  will  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  there  ia  an  increased  for- 
mation of  this  substance.  The  separation  of  cholesterin  from  the  bile 
depends  only  on  mechanical  causes,  and  is  independent  of  quantitative 
relations.  Were  we  inclined  to  assume  that  there  was  a  cholesterin-dia- 
thesis,  we  should  at  all  events  be  astonished  to  observe,  that  when  we 
found  an  exudation  consisting  almost  entirely  of  a  pulpy  mass  of  pure 
crystals  of  cholesterin,  gall-atones  were  never,  or  very  rarely,  simulta- 
neously present. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  offer  any  remarks  regarding  the  origin  of  the /ati 
and  the  fatty  acids  of  the  bile^  since  we  have  so  often  referred  to  the 
abundance  with  which  fat  occurs  both  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  and  in 
the  hepatic  cells;  the  saponification  of  the  free  fats  proceeds  also  id 
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Other  places ;  as,  however,  the  fatty  mattera  of  the  bile  are  for  the  most 
part  saponifiedj  while  it  is  chieflj  unsiiponified  fats  which  are  found  in 
the  fat-celk,  it  would  seem  aB  if  the  fatty  acids  of  the  bile  were  first 
formed  in  the  hepatic  cells* 

This  circumstance  appears  to  us  ti>  be  opposed  to  the  dehiscence  of 
the  hepatic  cells  assumed  hy  certain  authors ;  for  even  in  fatty  liver,  or 
in  certain  physiological  conditions  in  which  the  hepatic  cells  are  filled 
with  fat*globnleflj  we  neither  find  that  the  bile  contains  a  large  amount 
of  unsaponified  fat  or  any  augmentation  of  the  saponified  fat,  which 
must  have  been  the  case  if  the  hepatic  cells  burst  and  discharged  their 
contents. 

In  connection  with  the  imneral  stibstanees  of  the  bile^  we  shall  first 
notice  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  combined  with  the  con- 
jugated biUary  acids,  with  fatty  acids,  and  with  pigment.  Since  both 
the  water-extract  and  the  spirit-extract  of  the  portal  blood  yield  alka- 
line carbonates  on  incineration,  we  can  easily  comprehend  the  source  of 
these  alkalies.  Moreover,  the  albuminate  of  soda,  in  its  transmission 
into  the  blood-cells,  must  also  lose  soda,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
saponification  of  the  fats  and  the  formation  of  the  biliary  acid.  In  ex- 
amining the  ashes  of  the  blood-serum  of  the  hepatic  and  portal  veins,  I 
have  found  about  as  much,  and,  indeed,  often  rather  more  alkaline  car- 
bonates in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  but  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  little  more  than  half  as  much 
intercellular  fluid  as  the  portal  blood,  and  that  consequently  the  whole  of 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  far  less  alkali  in  combination  with 
organic  matters,  than  the  whole  of  the  portal  blood.  The  same  relation 
holds  also  with  the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  I  have  found  to  exist  pre- 
formed {hj  the  method  described  in  p.  393)  in  both  kinds  of  blood : 
to  determme  them  quantitatively  was  impossible  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
(and  to  several  eye-witnesses,  the  experiments  being  frequently  repeated) 
as  if  the  portal  blood,  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump, 
began  to  evolve  air-bubbles  in  a  lessrarified  atmosphere,  and  more  abun- 
dantly, than  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

The  quantity  of  the  Boluhlo phoiphateg  in  the  bile  is  extremely  small: 
like  the  earthy  phosphates,  they  principally  arise  from  the  mucus  of  the 
galMucts.  I  have  not  found  a  constant  difference  between  the  amount 
of  soluble  phosphates  in  the  blood  entering  into  and  flowing  from  the 
liver :  the  earthy  phosphates  would  rather  appear  to  pass  from  the  blood 
into  the  bile  ;  at  all  events,  I  invariably  found  more  earthy  phosphates 
in  the  clot  of  portal  blood  than  in  that  yielded  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins. 

With  regard  to  the  alkaline  chlorides  which  abound  in  the  ashes  of 
bilcj  the  different  quantities  occurring  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood  suffi- 
ciently explain  their  origin  ;  in  the  serum  of  the  portal  blood,  which  has 
a  comparatively  low  specific  gravity,  we  find  from  0*28  to  0"31g  of  chlo- 
rine, while  in  the  denser  serum  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  only 
about  0*22jj  is  found*  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  chlorine  in 
the  blood-cells  is  much  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  blood,  and  averages 
about  0*165 J,  Hence  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  must  pass  from 
the  serum  of  the  portal  blood  into  the  growing  or  young  cells  of  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 
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The  singular  result  at  ^hich  Bcnsch  and  Strecker  have  arrired, 
namely,  that  the  bile  of  the  herbivorous  raanimalia  contains  almost  only 
Boda-salts,  while  the  food  of  these  animals  is  rich  in  potash  and  deficient 
in  sodaj  may  prohablj  be  explainejl  in  the  following  manner :  potash- 
salts  are  abundantly  separated  by  Cther  organs  of  the  herbivora,  as»  for 
instance,  by  the  kidneys ;  but  in  the  liver  no  such  separation  takes  place, 
because  the  potash  conveyed  into  it  with  the  portal  blood  is  used  for  thfe 
formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (for^  as  C  Schmidt  was  the  first  to 
show,  the  blood-cells  are  especially  rich  in  potash) ;  we  bave^  however, 
just  seen  that  a  great  part  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  passes  into  the  cells 
of  the  blood  in  the  hepatic  veins. 

Lastly,  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
always  contains  considerably  less  water  than  that  of  the  portal  vein,  and 
that  even  after  abundant  drinking,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins  is  only  very  slightly  augmented,  while  in  the  portal 
blood  it  is  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Hence  it  follows  that 
this  excess  of  water  in  the  portal  blood  is  effused  in  the  liver  into  the 
biliary  canals,  and  that  the  density  of  the  secreted  bile  must  be  liable  to 
extreme  variation  from  the  external  physiological  causes. 

In  horses  that  had  not  drank  much  for  five  hours  after  feeding,  their 
were  from  70  to  110  parts  more  of  water  in  the  portal  blood  than  in  th© 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  the  standard  of  comparison  being  100  parts 
of  solid  residue.  However,  in  the  latter  case,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
Teins  was  the  more  aqueous  of  the  two. 

It  is  possible  that  this  mode  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  individual 
biliary  constituents  may  be  set  aside  by  further  experiments,  but  not- 
withstanding its  obvious  imperfections,  we  have  ventured  to  bring  it 
forward,  seeing  that  the  principal  object  of  an  hypothesis  is,  in  our 
opinion,  to  stimulate  other  inquirers  to  fresh  investigations. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  abstract  of  the  above  views 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  bile  :  while  the  non-nitrogenous  and  nitroge- 
nous matters  conveyed  by  the  portnl  vein—most  of  which,  even  when  in 
the  blood,  bear  the  character  of  substances  in  the  process  of  metamor- 
phosis— are  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  biliary  constituents,  sub- 
stances also  pass  into  the  bile,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  residue  or 
secondary  products  of  the  process  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  or 
rejuvenescence  of  blood-cells  in  the  liver;  in  the  latter  class  we  must 
especially  place  the  fats  and  certain  of  the  mineral  constituents,  while 
the  nitrogenous  substances,  fibrin  and  hiematin,  are  the  most  important 
members  of  the  former*  Hence  we  do  not  regard  the  bile  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  metamorphosis  of  any  single  morphological  or  chemical 
constituent  of  the  animal  body  (neither  of  the  fat*cells  nor  of  the  albu- 
minates) J  but  we  believe  that  several  substances,  chemically  and 
morphologically  distinct  from  one  another,  undergo  alterations  in  the 
liver,  and  that  their  individual  products  unite  in  the  nascent  state,  and 
thus  form  the  compounds  and  admixture  of  substances  which  we  find  in 
the  bile. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  omit  any  element  wliich  may  contribute  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  bile,  we  must  still  consider  what 
finally  becomes  of  this  secretion  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  as,  however,  thli 
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subject  will  be  diacugged  in  the  chapter  on  "the  mtestinal  juice/'  it  will 
suffice  here  if  we  merely  communicate  the  result  of  our  experiments. 
The  bile  becomeB  gradually  decomposed  in  the  course  of  the  intestinal 
canal^  the  conjugated  acids  breaking  up  and  forming  eholoidic(or  cholic) 
acidj  which  become  converted  into  flysly sin — a  substance  that  may  be 
traced  even  into  the  rectum  and  the  faeces ;  although  the  amount  of 
biliary  residue  of  this  kind  diminishes  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  almost  compelled  to  adopt 
Liebig  s  view,  according  to  which  the  resinous  constituents  of  the  bile 
are  for  the  most  part  resorbed  from  the  intestine  into  the  vascular 
system,  Notwithstanding  that  the  intestinal  veins  opening  into  the 
portal  system  J  and  the  lactealSj  afford  the  only  means  by  which  these 
biliary  matters  might  again  enter  the  bloodj  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
detecting  the  presence  of  such  substances  either  in  the  chyle  or  (as  has 
been  already  mentioned)  in  the  portal  blood  in  the  normal  state  during 
the  process  of  digestion.  Hence,  if  there  is  no  fallacy  regarding  the 
small  quantity  of  dyslysin  found  in  the  solid  excrements,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  assume  that  the  already  modified  biliary  matters,  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics,  were  so  changed  in  the  glands  that  they  no  longer 
admitted  of  detection  by  the  chemical  means  at  present  at  our  command. 
The  bile-pigments,  although  very  much  modified,  arc  also  found  in  the 
solid  excrements,  in  addition  to  choleaterin  and  taurine.  The  soluble 
mineral  constituents  of  the  bile  return  from  the  intestine  into  the  mass 
of  the  juices,  as  was  long  ago  shown  by  Liebig. 

After  the  above  facts,  and  the  conclusions  based  upon  them,  we  need 
only  Bay  a  few  words  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  judgment  regarding  the 
numerous,  and  often  opposite^  views  in  reference  to  the  futictions  of  the 
bik\  We  will,  however,  first  briefly  notice  the  opinions  which  we  have 
"ready  laid  down  regarding  the  physiological  value  of  this  secretion, 
ormerly,  the  point  chiefly  contested  was,  regarding  the  excrementitious 
non-exerementitious  nature  of  the  biliary  secretioUj  while  all  agreed 
pretty  well  in  considering  that  the  function  of  the  liver  was  to  purify  the 
blood  by  separating  the  bile  from  it.  Wo  have  endeavored  to  show, 
in  a  former  part  of  this  work  (see  p.  37),  that  a  separation  of  zoo- 
chemical  substances  into  secretions  and  excretions  is  both  inexpedient 
d  illogical,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  further 
"discussion  on  this  point.  The  view  that  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is  for 
the  purpose  of  purifying  the  blood,  needs  no  special  refutation,  since  it 
is  devoid  of  any  logical  justification ;  for  such  metaphorical  indications 
of  imaginary  processes,  and  such  vague  analogies^  are  expunged  from  the 
hysiological  inquiries  of  the  present  day*  For  the  benefit  of  those^ 
owever,  who  are  unable  to  give  up  the  old  view,  and  who  still  regard 
'  e  bile  merely  as  an  effete  carbonaceous  matter  which  the  respiration 
does  not  remove,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  bile — a  secretion  also  not 
poor  in  nitrogen  and  hydrogen — is  not  separated  in  any  increased 
quantity  when  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  lungs  happens  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  that  there  are  no  path ologico-an atom ical  facts  which  favor  the 
*ew  that  the  liver  can  act  vicariously  for  the  lungs ;  and,  lastly,  that 
^he  separation  of  carbon  by  the  liver,  as  compared  with  that  by  the 
lungs,  is  so  trifling  (as  is  shown   by  the  researches  of   Bidder  and 
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Schmidt,  noticed  in  p.  474)^  that  the  liver  can  hardly  he  regarded  as 
essentially  a  blood-purifying  organs  in  so  far  m  the  elimination  of  carbon 
b  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  hih  in  the  process  of  digesticn^ 
and  especially  in  chylification,  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  very  dif- 
ferent views  have  been  advanced  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  bile 
acts  upon  the  substances  pasE3ing  from  the  stotnach  into  the  duodenum. 
The  oldest  view  is  that  which  was  advocated  by  Boerhaave,  and  origi- 
nated by  Sylvius  de  la  Boe,  according  to  which  the  bile  contributes  its 
alkali  to  saturate  the  acids  of  the  chyme ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  open  to  so  many  objections  as  we  usually  find  brought  against  it. 
It  is  certainly  quite  true  that  the  bile  can  directly  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  neutralization  of  the  free  acid  j  on  the  one  hand,  because 
the  smallest  quantity  of  acid  added  to  the  bile  at  once  renders  it  acid ; 
and  on  the  other,  because  we  find  the  chyme  in  the  intestine  atiil  acid 
after  the  bile  has  been  well  mixed  with  it-  The  following  appears  to  be 
what  actually  takes  place :  the  alkali  of  the  bile^  occurring  in  combine 
tion  with  the  resinous  and  fatty  acids^  must  unite  with  the  stronger  acids 
of  the  chyme — namely,  hydrochloric,  lactic,  and  butyric  acidj^ — and  the 
resinous  biliary  acids  which  are  thus  liberated  communicate  an  acid 
reaction  to  the  chyme  (as  may  be  perceived  by  the  application  of  litmus 
paper),  until  they  are  decomposed  into  dyslysin,  or  the  insoluble  re- 
sinous acids  deprived  of  their  adjuncts*  Hence,  in  one  point  of  view, 
the  bile  certainly  contributes  to  the  neutralization  of  the  free  acids  con- 
tained in  the  chyme-  This  subject  will  be  more  fully  consid|&red  in  the 
chapter  on  "  the  intestinal  contents*" 

There  is  likewise  another  view  regarding  the  uses  of  the  bile  in  the 
intestine  J  which  hardly  deserves  to  be  totally  rejected,  Haller  was  the 
fijst  who  ascribed  to  the  bile  the  property  of  dhsolmng  fat ;  the  bile, 
however,  only  poHseasos  this  property  in  a  slight  degree,  although  one  of 
its  constituents,  the  taurocholate  of  soda,  certainly  has  this  power,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Strecker*  The  bile,  in  consequence  of  its  viscidity^ 
undoubtedly  promotes  the  disintegration  of  the  fat  into  minute  mole- 
cules ;  but,  even  in  this  respect,  it  is  exceeded  by  other  fluids.  Hence  we 
might  believe  with  Frerichs,  that  the  bile,  at  all  events  in  association 
with  the  pancreatic  juice,  contributes  to  the  perfect  disintegration  of  the 
fat,  and  thus  considerably  promotes  its  absorption ;  and  the  results  of 
several  of  the  earlier  experimenters,  who,  after  tying  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus,  found  an  almost  limpid,  instead  of  a  milky  Tfatty)  chyle^  would 
support  this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  Bidder  and  Schmidt*  in  their 
experiments  (which  will  be  subsequently  described),  could  observe  no 
difference  in  the  injection  of  the  lacteals  and  the  opacity  of  the  chyle  of 
animals  to  whom  fat  had  been  given,  whether  the  bile  was  allowed  to 
enter,  or  whether  it  was  excluded  from  the  intestine. 

Some  writers  (and  especially  Hlinefeld^)  have  ascribed  to  the  bile  & 
great  power  of  dmolvmg  the  ahyme^  but  neither  starch,  nor  coagulated 
protein-bodies,  nor  any  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  chyme,  are 
essentially  changed,  even  when  digested  for  a  long  time  with  fresh  bile ; 
indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  no  change  secins  to  be  effected  in  these  sub- 
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stances  till  the  putrefactite  process  is  set  up  by  the  biliary  mucus.  On 
the  other  haud^  the  water  effused  with  the  bile  must  not  be  disregarded  aa 
a  solvent  for  the  soluble  portions  of  the  chyme  ;  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  always  much  poorer  in  water  than  that 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  that  the  latter  fluid  often  contains  an  extraordi- 
narjr  quantity  of  water  ■  this  water  must  necessarily  often  circulate  from 
the  intestinal  veins  into  the  portal  veinj  and  from  it,  through  the  biliary 
ducts,  back  into  the  intestinCj  and  must  thus  the  more  contribute  to  the 
gradual  separation  and  extraction  of  the  chyraCj  in  consequence  of  its 
again  losing  in  the  intestine  the  substances  it  had  taken  up  from  the  liver, 
owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  biliary  acids.  This  water  is  therefore 
differently  freighted,  according  as  it  flows  from  the  liver  to  the  intestinej 
or  from  the  intestine  to  the  liver  ■  or,  so  to  speak,  it  percolates  two  dif- 
ferent filters,  each  of  which  is  only  permeable  for  certain  substances. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  that  the  bile  exerts  a  general 
chemical  action  on  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  but  these  inquiries  have 
led  to  directly  opposite  views.  Some  have  considered  that  the  bile  exerts 
an  antheptie  action  on  those  constituents  of  the  intestinal  canal  which 
have  a  tendency  to  decomposition ;  while  others,  again,  ascribe  to  the 
bile  the  property  of  imparting  a  definite  direction  to  the  metamorphms 
of  these  substances  by  its  own  decomposition.  To  those  who  would  rest 
satisfied  with  such  general  views  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  first  of  these  opinions  is,  at  all  events,  untenable;  pure  bile  may 
certainly  exert  an  antiseptic  action  on  substances  which  become  readily 
decomposed,  as  flesh,  &c,;  the  bile,  however,  which  is  effused  into  the 
intestinal  canal  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed  with  mucus,  which  very  readily 
undergoes  decomposition,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  is  actually  decomposed 
in  the  intestine,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  simplest  observation.  Hence 
we  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  concur  in  the  second  view,  according 
to  which  a  definite  character  is  impressed  upon  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  food  by  the  bile  as  a  special  ferment.  But  it  must  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  assumption  of  fermentative  actions  in  any  process  is 
nothing  more  than  an  indication  of  our  positive  ignorance.  We  shall, 
therefore,  now  proceed  to  the  more  special  investigation  of  the  metamor- 
phoses which  the  individual  constituents  of  the  chyme  undergo  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  bile. 

We  must  by  no  means  overlook  the  cbcumstance  that  the  intestinal 
contents,  when  no  bile  is  mixed  with  them,  very  soon  undergo  putrefac- 
tive decomposition  ;  at  all  events,  it  has  been  found  (by  Frerichs)  that, 
after  tying  the  ductus  choledochus,  the  contents  of  the  intestines  of  ani- 
mals thus  operated  on  became  completely  putrid ;  and  the  same  thing 
has  sometimes  been  observed  in  patients  with  jaundice.  In  these  cases 
Frerichs  found  in  the  bowels  the  substance  yielding  a  rose-red  color 
with  nitric  acid,  which  was  discovered  by  Bopp  amongst  the  putrefactive 
products  of  albuminous  bodies.  No  great  weight,  should,  however,  be 
attached  to  this  circumstance,  in  so  far  as  the  digestive  process  is  con- 
cerned, since  {as  has  been  shown  in  the  experiments  of  Schwann  and 
Blondlot)  animals  in  whom  the  ductus  choledochue  was  tied,  and  whose 
bile  escaped  externally  by  an  artificial  fistula,  lived  and  discharged 
normal  exeromenta  for  months. 
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The  view  brought  forward  by  H,  Meckel,  that  bile  coEverts  Bugar  into 
fat,  has  been  refuted  by  several  experlmenterSj  and  is  no  loDger  sup- 
ported even  by  Meckel  himself. 

He  digested  bile  with  eiigar,  and  after  the  digestion  he  found  more 
ether-extract  in  the  bile  than  in  bile  not  digested  with  sugar.  The 
cause  of  the  error  may  he  easily  perceived :  ether-extract  is  not  fat ; 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  bOe  with  its  mucus  is  promoted  by  sugar,  for 
the  non-nitrogenous  resinous  acids  (which  are  not  insoluble  in  ether)  are 
then  formed  more  rapidly  and  in  larger  quantity  than  whca  sugar  has 
not  been  added* 

Front  is  of  opinion  that  the  digested  protein-bodies  are  converted  by 
the  bile  into  coagukhlo  albumen,  and  Scherer'  has  made  an  ingeniouB 
experiment  by  which  he  thinks  he  baa  confirmed  this  view ;  lastly, 
Freriehs*  has  repeatedly  seen  filtered  chyle  become  coagulable  on  the 
addition  of  bile  and  the  application  of  neat*  These  experiments,  al- 
though not  the  slightest  doubt  can  be  ca«t  upon  their  accuracy,  cannot 
be  quite  convincing,  since  it  ia^  at  all  events,  objectively  difficult  to 
prove  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  of  the  albumen  which  already 
existed,  and  was  only  prevented  from  coagulating,  was  previously  re- 
moved from  the  chyme,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  turbidity  of 
the  mixed  fluid  was  not  dependent  on  the  decompositions  and  reactions 
of  individual  aubatances,  but  on  true  coagulation  of  albumen  by  heat  or 
of  casein  by  acetic  acid,  I  treated  the  purest  peptones  of  albumen, 
fibrin,  and  casein  which  I  could  prepare,  with  bile  and  other  reagents, 
but  failed  in  obtaining  a  substance  coagulable  by  heat  or  acetic  acid, 
although  I  modified  the  experiment  in  numerous  ways,  Frerichs  himself 
attaches  no  great  value  to  this  reproduction  of  albumen  by  the  bile,  for 
he  remarks  that  only  the  smaller  part  of  the  ingcsta  dissolved  by  the 
gastric  juice  finds  its  way  into  the  intestinal  canal ;  by  far  the  greater 
quantity  passing  directly  from  the  stomach  into  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quently being  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  bile< 

Schercr  introduced  a  mixture  of  bile  and  of  flesh  which  had  been  dis- 
solved in  gastric  juice  into  a  portion  of  washed  small  intestine,  and  after 
tying  both  its  ends^  suspended  it  for  Bome  time  in  distilled  water  at  a 
high  temperature ;  he  then  found  coagulable  albumen  in  the  water  sur- 
rounding the  intestine.  As  Valentin  suggests,  it  is  possible  that  in  this 
a  little  albumen  might  he  extracted  from  the  vessels  and  glandules  of  the 
gut,  even  though  it  had  been  well  washed  with  water- 

After  so  many  fruitless  attempts  to  establish  on  incontestable  grounds 
the  co-operation  of  the  bile  in  the  digestion  offats^  Bidder  and  Schmidt* 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  submitting  the  question  to  the  most  exact 
proof  We  shall  follow  these  investigators  through  the  dificrent  steps  of 
the  experimental  proof  by  which  they  established  the  point.  Experi* 
ments  on  dogSj  in  which  they  formed  fistulous  openings  into  the  gall- 
bladder after  having  previouslv  tied  the  ductus  choledochus,  showed  that 
the  bile  which  is  poured  into  the  intestine  is  devoid  of  any  influence  on 
the  digestion  of  albuminous  matter  and  of  starch.  Animals  which  had 
been  thus  operated  on  digested  the  same  quantities  of  albuminous  food 
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as  sound  animals  in  which  the  bile  could  run  unimpeded  into  the  intestinej 
and  in  each  case  the  process  seemed  to  be  equally  perfectly  performed. 
Precisely  the  same  was  observed  in  regard  to  amylaceous  food;  but  the 
case  was  very  different  when  the  quantities  of  fat  were  compared  with 
one  another  which  were  retained  in  the  body  and  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life  by  the  animals  that  had  been  operated  on  and  by  the 
healthy  ammals.  It  was  aseertained  by  Eoussingault  (see  p,  229),  and 
the  fact  has  heen  confirmed  by  Bidder  and  Schmidtj  that  the  animal 
organism  is  only  able  to  absorb  a  definitej  and  indeed  a  somewhat  small 
quantity  of  fat  from  the  intestinal  canaL  Several  experiments  on  cats 
have  shown  that  the  full-grown  animal  is  at  most  able  to  take  up  0"6  of 
a  gramme  of  fatty  food  for  every  kilogramme  of  its  weight  during  the 
24  hours,  while  young  animals  absorb  as  much  as  0*9  of  a  gramme. 
Similar  experiments  with  a  dog  (which  w^eighed  5  kilogrammes)  showed 
that  this  animal  had  resorbed  446*9  grammes  of  fat  in  a  week  ;  conse- 
quently, every  kilogramme^s  weight  of  the  animal  would  he  able  to  di- 
gest at  least  0-465  of  a  gramme  of  fat  in  one  hour,  when  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  that  sub  Stan  cCp  These  animals,  however,  absorbed  much  less 
fat  when  the  passage  of  bile  was  entirdy  excluded  from  the  intestine; 
in  three  series  of  experiments  on  these  animals  it  was  found  that  in  one 
case,  where  the  access  of  bile  was  pre  vented  j  for  every  kilogramme  of 
the  animaFs  weight  only  0'093  of  a  gramme  of  fat  was  absorbed j  in 
another  case  0*065  of  a  gramme,  and  in  the  third  case  0'21  of  a  gramme* 
It  is  very  clearly  seen  from  these  experiments,  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  fat  will  bo  absorbed  independently  of  the  presence  of  the  bile,  al- 
though this  is  2J  times  less  in  the  most  favorable  cases  than  the  amount 
of  fat  which  is  absorbed  in  conjunction  with  the  secretion  of  bile.  The 
opposite  experiment  of  Blondlotj*  in  which  he  could  scarcely  detect  a 
-,  trace  of  fat  in  the  excrements  of  a  dog,  having  a  biliary  fistula,  and 
IVlrhich  had  been  fed  on  very  fat  food,  has  been,  for  various  reasons,  and 
perhaps  correctly,  referred  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  to  the  fact  that 
a  free  passage  through  the  ductus  choledochus  may  probably  have  been 
re-established  in  the  animaL  The  paiticipation  of  the  bile  in  the  diges- 
tion of  fat  muatj  therefore,  be  considered  as  settled  beyond  a  doubt,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  wholly  denied  that  a  smoll  portion  of  the  fat  may  be 
P resorbed  independently  of  the  co-operation  of  the  bile. 
As  it  is  well  known  that  the  white  color  of  the  chyle  is  mainly  owing 
to  the  amount  of  fat  which  it  contains,  the  color  of  the  chyle  con- 
tained in  the  lacteala  was  observed  after  the  bile  had  been  excluded  from 
the  intestine;  but  this  experiment  was  attended  by  different  results, 
y  ^Brodie,'  as  well  as  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,^  thought  that  they  had  con- 
ta»irinced  themselves  that  after  tying  the  common  bile-duct,  the  lacteals  con- 
tained a  colorless,  transparent  fluid,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  fat  food, 
whilst  Magcndicj^  and  more  recently,  even  Lenz,*  in  connection  with 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  have  seen  the  chyle  appear  milk-white  under  simi- 
lar relations.     If  it  may  be  u  priori  anticipated  that  we  cannot  form  a 
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very  definite  opinion  of  the  more  or  less  wbite  color,  or  of  the  greater  or 
less  traosparency  of  the  chyle  contained  in  the  lacteak,  the  EDcertaioty 
of  this  mode  of  observation  must  be  doubly  manifest  to  all  those  who 
have  frequently  observed  the  lac  teals  in  animals  which  have  been  killed 
immediately  after  feeding.  Hence  it  follows  that^  as  we  have  already 
seeHj  even  when  the  bile  ia  excluded,  a  portion  of  the  fat  is  resorbed, 
and  renders  the  chyle  more  or  less  whitish-  *  The  quantitative  determi- 
nation was  here  the  only  way  of  deciding  the  question  with  certainty, 
and  this  wasj  therefore,  the  course  which  Schmidt  pursued.  In  the  cbyle 
obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct  of  dogs  with  biliary  fistulse,  he  found  on 
one  occasion  0'834g  of  fatty  acids  mixed  with  other  organic  subgtanceSj 
and  on  another  occasion  0^190g  of  free  fat^  together  with  0*113g  of  fatty 
acids,  while  the  chyle  of  a  healthy  dog,  that  8  hours  before  it8  death  had 
been  fed  upon  beef,  contained  3 "2442  of  free  fat,  with  0*058 g  of  fatty 
acids.  While  the  differences  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  these  two  kinds  of 
chyle  are  so  great,  the  other  constituents  were  found  to  fluctuate  veiy 
elightly  in  their  quantitative  relations.  Moreover,  this  experiment  per* 
fectly  con6rms  the  fact  which  had  been  otherwise  established,  that  the 
bile  essentially  contributes  to  the  absorption  of  fat. 

If  it  be  rendered  tolerably  evident  by  these  experiments,  that  the  bile 
is  indispensable  to  the  absorption  of  fat  into  the  juices  of  the  animal 
organism,  its  mode  of  action  in  this  process  still  remains  nnexplaiBcd: 
and  this  result  must  appear  the  more  striking,  seeing  that  direct  experi- 
ments instituted  with  fat  and  bile  afford  no  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the 
mode  of  action.  The  bile  possesses  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  pan- 
creatic  juice  the  power  of  forming  an  emulsion,  and  even  if  it  did  pos- 
Bess  this  property  in  a  well-marked  degree,  the  resorhability  would  be  by 
no  means  explained  by  the  extreme  comminution  of  the  fat;  for  since  the 
coats  and  cella  of  the  intestine  are  continuously  permeated  with  aqueous 
moisture,  and  can  never  be  dry  at  any  point,  we  cannot  understand,  from 
a  physical  point  of  view,  how  the  oily  fat  can  penetrate  these  mem- 
branes. Hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  fat  is  saponified  by  the  al- 
kali of  the  bile ;  hut  since  the  greater  part  of  the  chyle- fat  is  nnsaponi- 
fied  fat,  we  are  compelled  either  to  withdraw  altogether  from  this  hy- 
pothesis, or  to  assume  with  Moleschott/  that  the  fat  is  saponified  in  the 
intestine  (by  means  of  the  pancreatic  fluid),  but  is  again  liberated  in  the 
lymphatics.  This  latter  view,  independently  of  its  teleological  improba- 
bility, can  hardly  be  accepted  when  we  consider  that  after  the  use  of 
fatty  food,  mere  traces  of  fatty  acids  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
that  unsaponified  fat  is  recognizable  even  in  the  epithelium  and  cells  of 
the  \illi,  and  that,  according  to  Schmidt's  experiments,  the  exclusion  of 
the  bile  renders  the  chyle  very  deficient  in  free  fat,  while  it  does  not 
affect  its  quantity  of  fatty  acida.  Lastly,  the  bile  possesses  so  very  slight 
a  solvent  power  (none  whatever,  according  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt)  for 
neutral  fats  {and  even  for  the  fatty  acids,  it  would  appear  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Lenz,  not  to  be  very  considerable),  that  the  bile  which  ia 
secreted  would  be  perfectly  insufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  fat 
which  is  resorbed.  It  has  been  consequently  supposed  that  individual 
parts  of  the  inner  intestinal  surface  may  be  specially  capable  of  absorb- 
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ing  fat,  and  that  fat  alone  can  penetrate  through  them ;  but  in  that  case 
the  assistance  of  the  bile  in  the  resorption  of  the  fat  would  appear  to  bo 
altogether  superfluous.  But  since  the  bile  has  been  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary to  this  object,  nothing  in  fact  remains  btit  to  assume  that  the  bile 
induces  a  modification  in  the  relations  of  adhesion  between  the  oleaginous 
fluid  and  the  moist  watery  tnembraneSj  by  w^hich  the  transmission  of  the 
fat  through  these  membranes  is  effected.  The  theory  of  the  physical 
elations  of  the  different  tinds  of  fluids  to  different  membranes  has  been 
yet  so  little  studied,  that  such  an  assumption  as  the  above  is  by  no 
s  inadmissible;  indeed  we  find  that  Bidder  and  Schmidt  performed 
^iSi«xperiment  which  indicates  with  tolerable  distinctness  the  existence  of 
such  a  relation ;  they  plunged  two  glass  capillary  tubes  in  oil,  having 
previously  moistened  the  interior  of  one  of  them  with  bile ;  the  oil  rose 
far  higher  in  the  tube  moistened  with  bile  than  in  the  other,  either  when 
it  was  perfectly  dry  or  when  moistened  with  a  saline  solution.  This 
Biode  of  explaining  the  absorption  of  fat  has  been  established  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  accurate  experiments  of  Wiatingshausen^  (conducted 
under  Schmidt's  superintendencejj  on  the  relations  of  the  fats  when 
ixed  with  the  acids  of  the  bile  to  endosmosis  and  capillary  attraction. 
Moreover  the  experiments  made  on  animals  in  which  fistulous  openings 
ere  established  between  the  gall-blaJder  and  the  external  abdominal 
alls  (by  which  means  all  the  bile  that  was  secreted  escaped  externally), 
hich  havfe  led  Schwann,"  BlontUot,^  H,  Na6sej*and  Bidder  and  Schmidt* 
very  opposite  views,  do  not  prove  that  the  bile  exerts  any  veiy  great 
finence  on  the  digestive  process.  If  animals  can  live  for  two  or  three 
onths,  or  even  half  a  year,  without  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestinal 
canal,  the  function  of  this  fluid  in  digestion  must  at  all  events  be  a  very 
*'mited  and  probably  only  an  indirect  one,  and  this  is  the  conclusion  we 
draw  from  the  accurate  and  ingeniously  devised  experiments  of 
er  and  Schmidt ;  for,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  secretion 
hile  does  not  attain  its  maximum  till  the  tenth  hour  after  food  has 
een  takenj  and  by  this  time  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  ingesta  has 
assed  along  the  duodenum  j  hence  the  bile  enters  the  small  intestine  at 
uch  too  late  a  period  to  exert  in  it  any  great  influence  on  the  meta- 
orphosis  of  the  chyme.  The  biliary  secretion  unquestionably  stands 
i  a  definite  relation  to  digestion ;  a  relation,  however,  which  must  bo 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  an  effect  or  consequence  of  the  digoa- 
tive  process  than  as  an  intermediate  link  in  the  process  itself. 

We  are  thus  led  back  to  the  view  to  which  we  have  often  alludedj  ac- 
cording to  which  the  most  important  function  of  the  liver  Is  the  forma- 
tionj  or  at  all  events  the  rejittmiescefice  of  the  bhod-corpusehs^  a  view 
which,  as  is  well  known^  was  long  ago  rendered  more  than  probable  by 
;E,  H.  Weber,  and  more  recently  by  Kolliker,  by  numerous  histological 
investigations  of  foetal  livers  and  of  foetal  blood,  as  well  as  of  the  livers 
of  tadpoles.  Although  we  shall  enter  more  minutely  in  another  place, 
when  treating  of  "the  blood,*'  into  the  consideration  of  the  different 
?iewB  that  have  been  promulgated  regarding  the  origin  of  the  blood-cor- 
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pusclea  and  tlie  different  situations  in  which  they  may  bo  formed,  jet  aa 
the  subjects  are  so  closely  allied,  it  maybe  expedient  here  briefly  to  men- 
tion the  ijrounds  in  favor  of  the  above  \iew*  Since  the  consideration 
that  the  liver  is  a  permanent  factory  for  blood-ceHs  appears,  even  to  Hfl, 
to  be  somewhat  paradoxical  for  many  physiological  reasons,  wo  shall 
allow  the  facts  which  present  tliemBelvca  as  the  immediate  results  of  our 
comparative  analyses  of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  the  hepatic  veins,  to 
speak  simply  for  themselves* 

The  blootl  of  the  hepatic  veios  contains  a  far  larger  number  of  mhr- 
less  bUod^celh  (the  so-called  lymph-corpuscles)  than  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein.  They  do,  however,  also  occur  in  the  latter,  although  very 
scattered,  in  twos  or  threes  at  difi'erent  point»>  and  they  are  nearly  of 
equal  size,  very  coarsely  granular,  and  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  ex- 
hibit a  bipartite  or  tripartite  nucleus.  In  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  they  present  a  very  different  relation :  on  an  average  calculation, 
their  number  is  at  least  fivefold  that  of  the  colorless  cells  in  the  portal 
vein ;  they  present  extreme  differences  in  sixe,  varying  from  l-30oth  to 
l-180th  of  a  line;  they  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  faintly  defined  out- 
line, are  slightly  granular,  and  often  resemble  colorless  yolk-cells ;  the 
smaller  ones  are  nsually  somewhat  more  clearly  defined,  and  exhibit  dots 
on  their  surface ;  the  larger  ones  become  much  swollen  in  water,  but  at 
a  certain  degree  of  attenuation  appear  to  collapse ;  they  then  form  dart 
and  very  promment  granular  masses  under  the  capsules  of  the  colored 
blood*corpuscles ;  the  larger  colorless  cells  swell  very  much  on  the  ad- 
dition of  acetic  acid,  and  then  eKhibit  a  gingle,  large,  lenticiilarj  excentric 
nucleus.  Moreover,  these  colorless  cells,  which  are  of  the  moat  varied 
sizes,  are  aggregated  in  groups  of  five,  six,  or  seven. 

As  we  must  return  to  the  fuller  consideration  of  the  colorless  cells, 
when  we  treat  of  "  the  blood,**  and  shall  then,  moreover,  explain  the  reasons 
in  support  of  the  view  that  the  red  blood-cells  are  formed  from  the  color* 
less  ones,  it  will  be  sufficient  simply  to  mention  my  own  observations  re- 
garding these  cells,  in  order  to  support,  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
claims  of  the  liver  as  a  blood-forming  organ. 

The  red  cells  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  are  altogether  different 
from  those  of  the  portal  blood ;  in  regard  to  their  grouping,  I  very  often 
found  them  assume  the  nummular  arrangement  in  portal  blood  (in  horsee 
five  hours  after  they  had  taken  food),  while  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  I  could  never  find  a  trace  of  any  such  arrangement,  but  saw  them 
lying  together  in  irregular  heaps  j  we  have  become  acquainted,  through 
the  admirable  investigations  of  F.  C-  Schmid,  with  the  pccufiar  cohr^ 
the  spotted  appearance,  and  the  irregular /arm*  of  the  colored  cells  of 
portal  blood ;  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  discovered  in  the  correspond- 
ing blood-cells  of  the  hepatic  veins  i  they  presented  a  sharp  outline,  and 
a  very  slight,  although  a  reoognizable,  central  depression. 

The  capsules  of  the  colored  cells  in  the  two  kinds  of  blood  present 
well-marked  chemical  differences,  especially  in  their  relation  to  water* 
The  colored  cells  of  ordinary  blood,  if  watched  under  the  microscope, 
almost  entirely  disappear  when  much  water  is  added ;  this  is  also  tbeca&e 
in  portal  blood,  although  here  also,  as  in  every  other  kind  of  blood,  & 
few  of  the  colored  blood-cells,  or  rather  of  their  capsules,  still  remain 
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ideible.  In  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  a  very  different  state  of  things 
IB,  however,  observed ;  on  diluting  it  with  from  30  to  50  times  its  volume 
of  water,  the  blood-corpuscles  certainly  are  changed,  that  is  to  say,  they 
become  pale,  swell  up,  lose  their  pigment,  and  unite  &o  as  to  form  mem- 
branes which,  under  the  microeeope,  refiemblc  detached  serpent's  scales. 
We  have  previously  observed,  that  these  decolorized  blood-cells  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  were  formerly  mistaken  for  fibrin ;  but  we 
may  readily  convince  ourselves  by  the  microscope  of  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  fibrin  in  the  cruor  of  hepatic  venoua  bloodj  and  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment,  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view,  and  of  the  great  number 
of  the^e  indestructible  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  On 
mixing  the  fluid  expressed  from  the  clot  with  20  times  its  quantity  of 
water,  portal  bloodj  like  that  from  any  other  vein,  yields  a  slight  floccu- 
lent  deposit,  in  which  shreds  of  conglomerated  cell-walls  may  be  recog- 
nized by  the  microscope  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  treat  an  equal  volume 
of  fluid  strained  from  the  cruor  of  hepatic  venoua  blood  with  20  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  there  will  be  a  flocculent  precipitate  of  6  or  8  times 
the  hulk  of  the  precipitate  in  the  other  experiment  (although  the  non- 
fibrinous  cruor  of  the  hepatic  venous  bloo^  contains  in  its  interstices  one- 
half  more  serum  than  an  equal  volume  of  any  other  blood) ;  in  this  man- 
ner I  obtained,  after  the  most  careful  washing  and  boiling  with  alcohol, 
0'245g  of  these  cell-membranes  from  the  clot  of  the  portal  blood,  while 
from  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  similarly  treated,  I  obtained  from  1'98 
to  2*433.  This  cell-membrane  was  perfectly  insoluble  in  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  potash  (even  after  48  hours*  digestion  at  35°)  j  I  was  unable 
to  diecover  sulphur  in  it  by  boiling  it  in  potash-lye,  &c. 

If  this  behavior  of  the  membranes  of  the  colored  cells  of  the  hepatic 
venoua  blood  indicates  that  there  is  here  an  excess  of  newly-formed  or 
rejuvenescent  blood-corpuscles,  the  proof  that  a  formation  of  new  blood- 
cells  takes  place  in  the  liver  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the 
conteftts  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood.  We  find  far  less 
hagmatin  in  the  cells  of  hepatic  venous  blood,  than  in  those  of  portal 
blood ;  for  on  an  average,  180  grammes  of  the  moist  cells  of  hepatic 
venous  blood  contain  scarcely  so  much  iron  as  100  grammes  of  the  cells 
of  portal  blood*  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  more  globulin  or  coagula-^ 
ble  matter  generally,  and  more  chloride  of  potassium,  hut  considerably 
less  fat,  in  the  cells  of  the  hepatic  venoiia  blood,  than  in  those  of  the 
portal  blood. 

In  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  thejfirm  is  either  entirely  absent| 
or  is  present  in  mere  traces ;  while  in  the  portal  blood,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  we  often  find  a  perfectly  normal,  strongly  contracting  fibrin. 

The  ecrtim  is  relatively  much  lees  abundant  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  than  in  that  of  the  portal  vein ;  while  in  the  latter  there  are  70  parts 
of  serum  to  100  of  corpuscles,  in  the  former  there  are  only  32  parts  of 
serum  to  a  corresponding  quantity  of  cells ;  if  the  portal  blood  happen 
to  be  rich  in  water,  as,  for  instance,  when  there  are  287  parts  of  serum 
to  100  of  cells,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  will,  even  then,  not  contain 
more  than  73  parts  of  serum  to  100  of  cells. 

The  serum  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  certainly  more  concentrated  than 
that  of  the  portal  vein ;  if  we  accurately  compare  the  two,  we  find  in  the 
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former,  a  relative  and  absolute  dimhiution  of  the  alhumen  (there  teing 
in  1000  parts  of  the  aerum  of  the  hepatic  venous  hlood  fuUj  a  third  less 
albumen  than  in  an  equal  quantity  of  the  serum  of  portal  blood)»  while 
on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  globulin  in  the 
blood-celh  is  relatively  and  absolutely  increased*  The  pli08^)hate«f  chlo- 
rides and  potash-salt^  are  diminished  in  the  serum,  but  are  in  excess  in 
the  cells  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood.  Sugar  ia  relatively  and  absolutely 
more  abundant  in  the  serum  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  than  in  that  of 
the  portal  blood. 

If  from  these  facta  we  should  regard  the  liver  aa  a  seat  of  formation 
of  blood-corpuscles,  in  which  certain  residua  of  this  process  are  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  eliminated  from  the  blood,  and  appear  in  the  form  of 
bile  in  the  excretory  ducta  of  this  gland,  the  ahove-mentroned  ob&erva- 
tiouB  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  would  no  longer  excite  our  wonder.  Wa 
can  easily  understand  why  the  biliary  secretion  does  not  attain  its  height 
until  ten  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  food,  when  we  recollect  the  extreme 
glownesa  with  wliich  the  blood  circulates  in  the  hepatic  capillaries,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  formation  or  rejuvenescence  of  the  blood -cells 
would  certainly  require  some  time  in  order  that  they  may  attain  the  per- 
fection they  possess  when  leaving  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veinSy  and 
that  the  secondary  products  {the  biliary  matters)  naturally  cannot  he  duly 
separated  till  this  principal  process  is  almost  concluded.  Hence  it  need 
no  longer  excite  our  wonder^  that  during  foetal  life  the  liver  should  poa- 
aess  so  relatively  large  a  volume,  that  the  blood  of  the  fcetus  is  far  richer 
in  corpuscles  than  that  of  adults  (Poggiale),'  and  that  even  during  thia 
period  bile  is  poured  into  the  duodenum^  although  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
intestine  to  be  digested.  Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct^  we  may 
further  easily  understand  why,  in  hepatic  affections,  and  especially  when 
they  arise  in  consequence  of  metallic  poisons  (whichj  as  is  well  known^ 
are  most  prone  to  localize  themselves  in  the  liver),  the  number  of  cells 
in  the  blood  frequently  appears  to  be  considerably  diminished. 

If  the  bile  iamerely  a  secondary  product  of  the  formation  of  blood*cells 
in  the  liver,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  animals  in  Schwann's  and 
Blondlot*3  experiments  could  live  for  so  long  a  time  without  any  con- 
siderable disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs  or  of  the  general  heahh ; 
and  if  these  animals  finally  died  when  the  bile  was  completely  excluded 
from  the  intestine,  their  deaths  might  result  from  unobserved  or  un&us- 
pected  causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  their  licking  up  the  bile>  and  thus 
disturbing  the  gastric  digestion  :  hut  several  of  the  above-mentioned  cir* 
cumstances  show  that  the  bile  likewise  discharges  certain  functions  in  the 
intestine,  which  without  it  are  not  so  rapidly  or  so  perfectly  performed; 
thus,  for  Instances  it  promotes  the  finer  disintegration  of  the  fat  contained 
in  the  foodj  hinders  the  chyme  from  undergoing  putrid  decomposition, 
purifies  it,  and  saturates  the  stronger  acids  which  have  passed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine.  Although  any  one  of  these  influences,  taken 
alone,  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  affect  the  vitality  of  the 
organism,  yet  when  long  continued  and  collectively,  they  may  excite 
such  disturbances  in  the  animal  economy  as  gradually  to  destroy  life. 
Hence  if  the  absence  of  bile  in  the  intestine  does  not  exert  a  direct  dis- 
I  Compt,  rend  T,  25,  p.  11^8-201, 
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turbing  influence  oo  the  vital  processes,  it  may  indirectly  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  organism^  juat  as  we  see  disturbances  indaced  iu  the 
circulation  from  very  trifling  mechanical  deficiencies  of  the  valves, 
which  indirectlyj  and  perhaps  after  many  years,  give  rise  to  fatal 
results* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  ground  comparatively  unimportant  in 
itself,  which  is  opposed  to  the  excrementitiaus  nature  of  the  bile,  and  in 
part  explains  the  injurious  eff'ect^  which  gradually  ensue  when  the  secre- 
tion is  altogether  excluded  from  the  intestine ;  we  refer  to  the  resorp- 
tion of  certain  constituents  of  the  bilc^ — a  circumstance  which  has  been 
very  prominently  put  forward  by  Liebig.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  traces  of  resorbed  bile  either  in  the 
chyle  or  in  the  portal  blood,  but  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bowel,  in  various  portions  of  the  whole  intestinal  tract  from 
above  downwards,  almost  necessarily  leads  us  to  adopt  the  view  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  bile  is  again  resorbed  as  it  passes  through  the  intes- 
tine,  and  is  returned  to  the  general  mass  of  the  fluids.  If  a  circuit  of 
the  bile  from  the  liver  through  the  intestine,  and  from  thence  back  into 
the  liver,  appear  at  first  sight  objectless  or  superfluous,  tcleological  grounds 
should  not  restrain  us  from  the  recognition  of  positive  facts,  especially 
when  we  are  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  master  the  aims  of  nature 
or  her  method  of  arrangement-  The  chief  biliary  constituents  which  are 
resorbed,  are  the  soluble  salts  and  the  cholic  acid  liberated  from  ita 
adjunct.  If,  as  we  have  previously  endeavored  to  show,  this  acid  is  pro- 
duced from  fat  and  sugar,  or  solely  from  fat,  it  would  be  teleologically 
just  as  difficult  to  understand  why  this  important  element  of  nutrition  or 
supporter  of  respiration,  almost  immediately  after  being  taken,  should 
again  be  given  off  to  the  external  world.  Whether  the  cholic  acid  be 
formed  from  fat  or  not,  it  does  not  at  all  possess  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion which  true  eKcrementitious  substances  usually  present.  In  our 
general  consideration  of  the  animal  substrata,  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  there  must  always  he  a  correspondence  between  the  chemical  and 
the  physiological  qualities  of  a  body.  Now,  in  its  chemical  qualities, 
and  especially  in  the  numerical  relations  of  its  atomic  composition,  choHc 
acid  closely  resembles,  and  indeed  is  perfectly  identical  with  the  true 
nutritious  matters  and  respiratory  elements;  for  sugar,  dextrin,  and 
lactic  acid  are  far  less  complex  substances,  far  more  oxidized,  and  far 
poorer  in  carbon,  than  cholic  acid,  and  yet  no  one  entertains  a  doubt 
regarding  their  physiological  value  in  reference  to  nutrition  and  the 
metamorphosis  of  matter.  We  cannot  perceive  why  cholic  acid  should 
form  go  striking  an  exception  to  this  rule.  But  if  we  have  regard  to  the 
teleological  objection,  according  to  which  it  seems  incongruous  that  this 
eubi?tance  should  first  be  removed  from  the  blood  in  order  again  to  he 
taken  up  into  that  fluid,  we  may  reply  to  this  that  many  useful  and  like- 
wise useless  substances  are  repeatedly  separated  from  the  blood  by  the 
salivary  and  gastric  glands  (as  we  see  in  the  ease  of  sugar,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  the  salts  of  ammonia),  and  are  again  taken  up  by  it.  In 
the  repeated  passage  of  iodide  of  potassium  through  the  salivary  glands, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  relations  of  transudation  peculiar  to  those 
organs  are  responsible  for  this  phenomena.     We  cannot^  however,  ascer- 
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tain  what  mechanical  or  chemical  conditions  in  the  liver,  besides  the 
formation  of  blood-cells,  are  necessary  for  the  secretion  of  cholic  acid  in 
the  minute  biliary  canals.  The  resorption  of  the  cholic  acid  in  the  intes- 
tine should  therefore  not  be  deemed  more  unnatural  or  irrational  than 
the  resorption  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  which  is  separated  with  the  bile* 
We  are  as  unable  to  understand  the  special  object  which  nature  has  in 
view  in  the  resorption  of  the  cholic  acid,  as  we  are  to  comprehend  the 
metamorphoses  which  the  resorbed  bile  appears  very  rapidly  to  undergo 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  or  in  the  blood.  If  it,  therefore,  only  remains 
for  us  to  assume  that  the  resorbed  cholic  acid  (as  a  respiratory  element 
already  partially  consumed  in  the  organism^  contributes  its  part  to  the 
warming  of  the  animal  body,  we  have  a  further  explanation  why  the 
perfect  exclusion  of  bile  from  the  intestine  (in  Schwann's  experiments) 
may  prove  prejudicial,  although  very  gradually,  to  the  general  health  of 
an  animal. 


THE  PANCREATIC  JUICE. 

Notwithstanding  the  careful  analyses  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,^  ae 
well  as  those  of  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,'  the  pancreatic  juice,  until  the 
last  few  years,  has  been  one  of  the  most  imperfectly  understood  of  all 
the  fluids  of  the  animal  body ;  very  recently,  however,  several  excellent 
works  have  appeared  on  the  chemical  nature  and  the  physiological  func- 
tion of  this  fluid.  Bernard,^  Frerichs,*  and  lastly  Bidder  and  Schmidt,' 
have  obtained  from  their  investigations  results  which,  although  not  en- 
tirely coincident,  are  so  decisive  and  certain  that  the  function  of  the 
pancreas  is  now  more  clearly  understood  than  even  that  of  the  liver. 

The  pancreatic  juice  is  a  colorless,  clear,  very  slightly  tenacious  fluid, 
devoid  of  taste  and  smell,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  specific 
gravity  ranging  from  1-008  to  1*009 ;  on  heating  it,  there  is  only  an  in- 
considerable coagiQum  formed,  and  on  the  addition  of  acids  and  alcohol, 
it  only  becomes  slightly  turbid.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  pancreatic 
fluid  is  liable  to  considerable  variations  (Ludwig  and  Weinmann),*  since 
the  amount  of  its  solid  constituents  varies  inversely  with  the  time  during 
which  the  secretion  has  been  going  on ;  Frerichs,  who  examined  a  verr 
dilute  pancreatic  juice,  determined  its  specific  gravity  at  1*008  or  1-009, 
while  Bidder  and  Schmidt  found  the  specific  gravity  of  a  thick  viscid 
specimen  which  they  were  investigating  to  be  1*0306. 

In  correspondence  with  this  density  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  Schmidt 
found  that  on  one  occasion  it  contained  9*92g,  and  on  another  11*568  of 
solid  constituents ;  in  the  former  case  there  was  9*04  of  organic  matters, 
and  0*854  of  ash,  which  contained  0*736  of  chloride  of  sodium^  the  re- 
mainder being  chiefly  bibasic  phosphate  of  soda. 

>  Verdauung  nach  Versuchen.  Bd.  1,  S.  28. 

'  Reoherohes  phjs.  et  ohim.  pour  Benir  4  Thistoire  de  la  digestioii.    Paris,  1826, 
p.  104-108. 
»  Arch.  g^n.  de  M6d.  4  86r.  T.  19,  p.  68-87.  *  Op.  cit  pp.  842-«49. 

^  In  a  priyate  oommanication.  *  Dissert  inang.  Znriob,  1852. 
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Thia  secretion  is  so  prooe  to  de  composition  *  that  after  exposure  to  the 
air  for  a  few  hours,  it  developes  a  distinct  odor  of  putrefaction.  Fre- 
richs  found  1^36g  of  solid  constituents  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  an  ass» 
and  l'62g  in  that  of  a  dog. 

We  have  here  quoted  the  propertiea  of  this  fluid  as  they  have  been 
described  by  Frerichs,  because  we  have  ourselves  obtained  similar  results 
in  an  experiment  made  on  a  large  mastiff;  moreover,  the  description 
dven  by  Leuret  and  Laa^aigne  agrees  pretty  closely  with  the  above. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bernard  found  this  fluid  very  viscid  and  tenacious, 
and  80  rich  in  a  coagulable  substance  that,  on  the  application  of  heat, 
there  was  entire  soliiification — much  the  same  as  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin 
had  formerly  noticed ;  and,  in  correspondence  with  the  above  reaction^ 
there  were  very  considerable  precipitates  thrown  down  by  alcohol,  acids, 
and  metallic  salts.  According  to  Bernard,  the  above-described  very 
thin  pancreatic  fluid  ia  only  secreted  when  the  gland  has  become  inflamed 
in  consequence  of  the  injury  attendant  on  the  operation ;  but  since,  im- 
mediately after  the  operation,  a  very  thin  secretion  is  poured  forth,  poor 
in  coagulable  matter,  Bernard's  explanation  cannot  hold  good,  and  the 
extreme  fluidity  of  the  juice  can  scarcely  be  referred  to  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  gland  in  question. 

i  In  order  to  obtain  the  pancreatic  fluid,  we  must  previoualy  give  a  meal 
to  the  animal  to  be  employed,  and  then  make  an  incision  two  or  three 
inches  in  length  into  the  linea  alba,  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  the  duo- 
denum after  the  abdominal  cavity  has  been  opened ;  the  descending  por- 
tion must  then  (according  to  Frerichg)  be  laid  open,  and  the  mouth  of 
Wirsung  s  duct  sought.  If,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  bile-duct  opens 
at  the  same  spot  as  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  former,  as  a  matter  of  pre- 
caution, should  be  tied,  while  a  small  silver  canula  should  be  introduced 
from  the  intestine  into  the  latter,  m  order  to  obtain  this  fluid  in  a  state 
of  purity. 

Bernard  attempted  to  obtain  the  pancreatic  juice  by  establishing  a 
fistulous  opening  from  Wirsung*s  duct ;  with  this  view,  he  cut  through 
the  duct  near  the  point  where  it  enters  into  the  duodenum,  and  drew 
the  cut  end  towards  the  abdominal  walls,  to  which  he  attached  it  by 
sutures. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  a  mhitance  re»enp- 
bling  albumtn  or  casein^  but  which  is  not  perfectly  identical  with  albu- 
minate of  soda,  with  casein,  or  with  ptyalin*  It  coagulates  only  imper- 
fectly when  heated  (probably  from  its  containing  an  alkali),  is  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid,  but  redissolves  slowly  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  and  espe- 
cially if  heat  be  applied ;  it  is  precipitated  from  its  acetie-acid  solution 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  it  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid,  and  if  it 
be  then  boiled,  especially  if  ammonia  has  been  added,  it  assumes  a  deep 
yellow  color  ■  on  the  addition  of  chlorine-water  it  separates  in  grayish 
flakes ;  it  is  thrown  down  by  alcohol,  but,  according  to  Bernard,  redis- 
solves readily  in  water*  Frericha  found  0'309g  of  ihm  substance  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  an  a§s*  It  is  to  this  substance  that  the  pancreatic 
fluid  especially  owes  its  principal  chemical  and  physiological  properties, 

Bernard  found  a  considerable  quantity,  and  Frerichs  a  smaUer  amount 
(0*0268),  of  a  butter^ike  fat 
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The  organic  maiterB  soluble  in  aUohol  only  amo«Bted  to  O'OlSg  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  the  ass. 

Neither  Frerichs  mor  Bernard  could  detect  the  presence  of  snfpho- 
cyanides. 

In  reference  to  the  mineral  ingredients  (as  determined  by  incinera- 
tion), Frerichs  found  1*01  g  in  the  secretion  from  the  ass;  of  this 
amount  J  0"12g  was  insoluble,  and  consisted  of  carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  0*89  g  was  soluble,  consisting  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  alkaline  phosphates  and  sulphates. 

Nothing  can  be  stated  with  any  accuracy  regarding  the  quantitative 
relations  of  the  seeretioUi  since  the  injury  caused  by  the  operation  which 
is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  secretion  must  very  much 
derange  the  physiological  relations .  The  experiments  of  Frerichs  merely 
show  that  it  is  only  during  digestion  that  the  pancreatic  juice  is  secreted- 
In  a  state  of  abstinence,  trerichs  found  the  gland  pale  and  ansemicj  and 
the  duct  of  Wirsimg  empty, 

Frerichs  collected  25  grammes  from  an  ass  in  three-quarters  of  an 
houTj  but  only  3  grammea  from  a  hound  in  twenty-five  minutes,  during 
the  process  of  dtgostion ;  Bernard  obtained  8  grammea  from  a  large  dog 
in  one  hour,  and  16  grammes  hourly  after  inflammation  had  been  set  up* 
Bernard  found,  as  a  general  result,  that  in  the  latter  case  there  was 
always  an  increased  flow  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  but  that  it  ceased  to  be 
coagulable  and  viscid. 

The  quantity  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  varies  very  much  in  different 
animals ;  according  to  Colin^  it  does  not  stand  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
volume  of  the  gland.  While  the  pancreas  of  the  ox  and  of  the  horse 
yields  260  or  270  grammes  in  an  hour^  that  of  the  swine,  which  is  about 
half  the  size,  yields  only  12  or  15  granimes  in  an  hour. 

The  recent  observations  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  on  the  pancreatic 
juice  of  the  dog  differ  considerably  from  those  of  Bernard  [above  re- 
ferred to].  They  found  that  a  strong  dog  (weighing  20  kilogrammes) 
secreted  7*86  grammes  in  8  hours  and  a  quarter,  there  being  1-614 
grammes  secreted  in  the  first  hour,  while  in  the  eighth  there  was  only 
0*73  of  a  gramme.  We  must,  however,  observe  that  the  secretion  was 
only  collected  from  the  lower  and  larger  duct,  while  the  course  of  the 
fluid  into  the  intestine  through  the  upper  and  smaller  duct  was  not  im- 
peded* From  these  observations  on  the  dog,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  calcu- 
late that  an  adult  man,  weighing  64  kilogrammes  [or  about  10  stone], 
secretes  150  grammes  in  24  hours. 

Ludwig  and  Weinmann  found  in  a  series  of  experiments,  which  ex- 
tended over  7  days,  and  included  37  observations,  that  a  dog  for  every 
kilogramme^s  weight  secreted  35484  grammes  of  pancreatic  fluid  in  24 
hours.  The  amount  is,  however,  liable  to  cons^iderable  variations ;  pro- 
longed hunger,  vomiting,  and  operations  on  the  animal  diminish  the 
amount,  while  the  ingestion  either  of  solids  or  fluids  increases  it*  The 
quantity  increases  yerj  rapidly  after  water  has  been  taken ;  in  two  ex- 
periments the  secretion  attained  its  maximum  in  12  or  13  minutes  after 
drinking. 

Di^micB  of  the  pancreas  are,  as  is  well  known,  extremely  rare ;  I 


^  Compt.  rend.  T.  34,  p.  85 
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oace  found,  in  the  duct  of  Wirsung,  a  coneretion  which  exhihited  all  the 
characters  of  a  protein^body,  but  differed  from  the  better  kDown  aaUvary 
concretions  in  yielding  very  little  carbonate  and  phosphate?  of  lime,  and 
indeed  very  little  ash  at  all. 

The  importance  of  the  pancreatic  jnico  in  relation  to  digestion  was 

first  recognized  by  Valentin ;  it  converts  into  sugar  the  amylaceous  mat- 

^ters  which  have  not  been  metamorphosed  by  the  saliva,  and  have  passed 

|»nchanged  into  the  duodenum.     Valentin  supported  his  opinion  by  the 

fact  that  the  pancreas  is  much  more  developed  in  herbivorous  than  in 

Icarnivorons  animakj  and  convinced  himself  that  the  expressed  juice,  or 

infusion  of  the  sliced  gland,  poBsesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 

iTerting  starch  into  sugar.     Bouchardat  and  Sandras*  found  that  the 

Bice  discharged  from  Wirsung's  duct  by  fowls  or  geese  possessed  thia 

Iproperty,  but  lost  it  after  being  heated  to  100^.     They  further  ascer- 

[  tained  that  this  property  is  pectliar  to  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminous 

isubatance  which  is  precipitable  by  alcohol^  and  afterwards  soluble  in 

water.      More  recently,  tliis  subject  has  been  investigated  with  the 

freatest  scientific  accuracy  by  Bernard  and  Frericha^  to  whose  labors  we 
ave  so  often  referred,  as  well  as  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt ;  and  it  is  now 
indubitably  established  that  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses  this  sugar- 
I  forming  power  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  saliva. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  likewise  shown  that  the  matter  of  which  the 
I  BUgar-forming  power  of  the  pancreas  depends,  exists  preformed  in  the 
I  fresh  juice,  and  is  not,  therefore,  formed  as  in  the  saliva,  by  the  mixture 
of  different  fluids,  and  that  it  maintains  its  efficiency  far  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  animal  body,  and  does  not  even  lose  this  power  of  meta* 
^  morphosia  when  it  has  remained  for  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  18°, 
while  its  action  on  starch  is  not  affected  either  by  the  bile,  the  gastric 
I  juice,  or  free  acids. 

In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  force 

J  exerted  on  starch  by  the  saliva  and  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  would  be 

[mbeolutely  necessary  to  make  an  accurate  quantitative  determination  of 

rth©  amount  of  starch,  which  may  be  metamorphosed  by  equal  quantities 

[  of  the  two  kinds  of  juices  ;  but,  unfortunately,  determinations  of  this 

nature^  however  important  they  may  be  in  other  respects,  have  not  been 

f  euceessfully  accomplished.     We   believe,  however,  that  we  should  no 

more  over-estimate  the  metamorphosing  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 

than  that  of  the  saliva,  for,  although  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 

may  be  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  the  saliva,  it  is  a  striking  fact, 

that  we  generally  find  many  unchanged,  or  at  most,  merely  transversely 

contracted  starch-globules  in  the  excrements  of  herbivorous,  and  even 

of  ruminating  animals  {even  when  they  have  been  sparingly  fed  upon 

amylaceous  food  for  some  days  before  they  were  killed).     Since,  on  the 

other  hand,  Bidder  and  Schmidt  have  made  the  observation  in  the  case 

of  a  sheep  having  a  fiatnla  in  the  abomasum,  that  only  a  small  quantity 

of  starch  was  found  in  its  fourth  stomach,  we  must  necessarily  regard 

the  metastatic  force  of  the  pancreatic  juice  as  somewhat  limited*     (T  am 

bound  to  observe,  that  the  presence  of  starch  is  always  recorded  in  my 

"  Compt.  read.  T*  20,  p.  1085, 
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journal  in  reference  to  my  various  examinations  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  ruminating  animals.) 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  does  not,  moreover,  appear  to  ex- 
tend very  far  into  the  intestine.  According  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  it 
seems  wholly  to  disappear  in  the  upper  half  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  at 
all  events,  the  contents  of  the  intestine  are  unable  beyond  that  point  to 
develope  butyric  acid  from  butter,  which  is  a  property  of  this  juice. 

Colin  has  already  specially  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  the 
secretion  does  not  stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  volume  of  the  pan- 
creas, and  hence  we  should  be  cautious  in  drawing  any  conclusion  as  to 
the  functions  of  this  gland  from  the  volume  of  the  pancreas  in  different 
animals ;  besides,  the  volume  of  this  gland  is  so  different  in  different 
animals  living  on  the  same  kind  of  food,  that  nothing,  either  for  or 
against  any  view,  can  be  deduced  from  the  size  of  the  pancreas :  formerly 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  the  pancreas  was  on  an  averi^  by  far 
more  voluminous  in  the  herbivora  than  in  the  carnivora,  but  in  the  rab- 
bit, for  instance,  the  weight  of  this  gland  amounts  to  l-600th  part  of 
the  bodily  weight.  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  who  made  the  latter  observa- 
tion, assign  to  the  carnivora  the  more  voluminous  pancreas,  but  this 
again  is  not  strictly  true,  for  while  in  cats,  for  instance,  the  weight  of 
this  gland  amounts  to  l-300th  part  of  their  bodily  weight,  in  the  beaver 
it  amounts  to  l-30th.     (E.  H.  Weber.) 

Bernard  claims  for  tne  pancreatic  juice  another,  and  apparently,  a 
more  important  function ;  he  believes  that  he  has  found  that  it  is  solely 
by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  that  the  fat  is  reduced  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  it  can  be  resorbed  and  digested ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
decomposed  into  glycerine  and  a  fatty  acid.  This  view,  although  it 
appears  to  be  supported  by  convincing  proofs,  is,  however,  directly 
opposed  by  the  numerous  and  ingeniously  devised  independent  expen- 
ments  of  Frerichs,  and  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt. 

Bernard's  experiments,  which,  strangely  enough,  were  confirmed  by 
the  French  Academv,*  have  reference  to  the  following  points.  Both  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  pancreas  were  tied  in  dogs,  and  the  animals  were 
afterwards  fed  upon  food  abounding  in  fat ;  no  milky  chyle  was  found  in 
the  lacteals ;  the  fat  remained  unchanged,  and  Was  found  unaltered  even 
in  the  large  intestine.  The  following  experiment  appears  even  more 
decisive  in  favor  of  Bernard's  opinion.  K  oil  be  injected  into  the 
stomach  of  a  rabbit,  which  is  afterwards  allowed  to  partake  of  its  ordi- 
nary food ;  and  if  it  be  killed  three  or  four  hours  after  the  injection  of 
the  oil,  Bernard  maintains  that  none  of  the  lacteals  will  be  filled  with 
milky  chyle,  except  those  which  originate  from  the  intestine  below  the 
opening  of  Wirsung's  duct.  This  experiment  would  seem  at  the  same 
time  to  show  that  the  bile  exerts  no  influence  on  the  digestion  of  the  fat, 
since  in  rabbits  Wirsung's  duct  opens  somewhat  lower  m  the  duodenum 
than  the  bile-duct.  Finally,  the  pancreatic  fluid,  when  shaken  with  fat, 
was  said  readily  to  form  an  emulsion  in  consequence  of  its  viscidity,  and 
to  retain  the  fat  in  this  finely  comminuted  state,  far  longer  than  any 
other  animal  fluid ;  the  neutral  fats,  however,  in  a  short  time,  being  de- 
composed into  glycerine  and  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

1  Compt.  rend.  T.  28,  p.  960. 
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It  13  singular  that  neither  Frerichs  nor  Schmidt  and  Bidder,  although 
their  observations  were  made  with  the  greatest  care,  have  heen  able  to 
confirm  any  one  of  these  experiments,  -which  Bernard  maintains  that  he 
has  often  repeated.  These  experimentera  have  followed  all  Bernard *a 
directions  j  after  tying  the  pancreatic  duct  in  cats,  they  have  kept  the 
animals  without  food  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  (so  thiit  it 
might  be  fairly  presumed  that  there  was  no  longer  any  pancreatic  juice 
in  the  intestine),  and  then  fed  them  only  with  mllk^  fatty  food,  or 
butter,  killing  them  in  from  four  to  eight  hours  after  the  meaL  These 
experiments  were  often  repeated,  and  the  lacteals  were  always  most 
beautifully  injected,  and  the  receptaculum  chyli  distended  with  milky 
chyle- 

Frerichs  performed  the  following  experiment  on  puppies  and  eats, 
which  had  fasted  for  a  long  time :  he  tied  the  small  intestine  far  below 
the  opening  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts,  and  below  the  ligature 
he  injected  milk  with  olive  oil,  or  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  albumen,  or 
pure  olive  oiU  and  he  found,  after  two  or  three  hours,  that  the  lacteals 
were  filled  with  white  chyle.  Frerichs,  however,  believes  that  he  baa 
found  that  the  extreme  comminution  of  the  fat,  and  hence  in  some  mea^ 
sure  its  resorption,  are  promoted  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice ;  and 
he  draws  this  conclusion  from  the  following  experiment ; — in  cats  which 
had  long  fasted,  he  cut  through  the  small  intestine  near  the  middle,  in- 
jected olive-oil  into  both  halves,  and  tied  the  two  cut  extremities ;  in  this 
case,  he  found  the  lacteals  springing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine 
always  far  more  injected  than  those  proceeding  from  the  lower  portion, 
and  he  referred  this  to  the  circumstance  that  the  bile  and  the  pancreatio 
juice  had  access  to  the  oil  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine ;  for^ 
although  pure  pancreatic  juice,  when  shaken  with  oil  out  of  the  body, 
reduces  the  particles  of  oil  to  a  state  of  extreme  minuteness,  the  latter 
Boon  separate  again  on  the  surface- 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Bernard's  experhnent  is  by  no 
means  convincing  on  the  one  hand,  because  the  chyle  contains  far 
less  fatty  acids  than  the  ordinary  neutral  fats,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
because  other  animal  fluids^  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  putrefy,  cause 
a  similar  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats.  Sclfmidt  and  Bidder* 
havcj  however,  taken  the  trouble  to  prove  in  a  direct  manner  the  fallacy 
of  Bernard's  view  by  numerous  experiments.  After  having  fed  cats 
with  butter,  they  could  find  no  trace  of  butyric  acid  in  the  contents  of 
the  intestine,  in  the  chyle,  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  bile.  Hence,  although 
decomposing  pancreatic  juice  when  in  contact  with  butter,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  37°,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
tutyrie  acid,  no  such  formation  of  this  acid  occurs  in  the  animal  body, 
Schmidt  and  Bidder  now  tied  the  duodenum  at  its  upper  part,  between 
the  pylorus  and  the  mouths  of  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts,  and  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  injected  melted  butter  immediately  below  the  liga- 
ture, but  above  the  mouths  of  the  ducts ;  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight 
hours  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  certainly  contained  some 
butyric  acid ;  the  same  occurred  when  the  ductus  choledochus  was  at  the 

1  Quoted  bj  Lenz  (who  co-operated  Ttth  Schmidt  and  BiddgF)  in  his  Inaugural  Theele, 
De  adlpte  eoaooctioae  et  absorptions^     Dorp.  Liy.  1850* 
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same  time  tied.  Hence  the  power  which  the  pancreatic  juice  possesses 
in  the  formation  of  butjric  acidj  is  impeded  bj  the  gastric  juice-  The 
converse  experiment  in  the  laboratory^  with  a  specimen  of  pancreatic 
juice  (from  a  large  dog)  at  a  temperature  of  37"^,  shows  that  the  gas  trio 
juice  here  acta  only  as  a  dilute  acid,  and  may  be  replaced  with  a  pre- 
cisely  similar  result  by  equally  diluted  lactic,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid. 

Moreover^  I  have  not  found  any  confirmation  of  Bernard*  s  experi- 
ment on  rabbits  (although  it  is  one  that  may  be  easily  repeated)*  in  which 
he  observed  that  after  feeding  them  with  fat,  the  milky  injection  of  the 
lacteals  could  only  be  perceived  beneath  the  opening  of  Wirsung  s  duct. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt  have^  however,  discovered  how  Bernard  was  led  into 
this  errorj  for  on  injecting  butter  into  the  gullet  of  rabbits,  they  found 
that  after  two  hours,  the  lacteals  given  off  between  the  pylorus  and  the 
month  of  the  pancreatic  duct,  were  fully  distended  with  milky  chyle  very 
rick  in  fat ;  if  the  animals  were  killed  four  hours  after  the  injection  of 
the  fat^  the  lacteals  situated  eight  or  ten  centimetres  [about  three  or 
four  inches]  above  the  mouth  of  the  duct  were  still  filled ;  if  they  were 
killed  siJt  hoHrs  after^vards,  only  those  below  the  mouth  of  the  pancreatic 
duct  were  thus  injected;  and^  finally,  if  they  were  not  killed  for  eight 
or  ten  hours,  the  first  lacteals  well  injected  with  milky  chyle  were  found 
to  he  situated  from  20  to  30  centimetres  [from  eight  to  twelve  inches] 
below  the  opening  of  the  duct*  Hence  it  must  have  been  by  always 
killing  the  animals  six  or  eight  hours  after  feeding  them  with  fat,  that 
Bernard  was  able,  apparently  to  maintain  his  view.  The  facts  of  the 
case  were  simply  these.  The  chyle  bad  already  passed  onwards  from  the 
lymphatics  proceeding  from  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  and  there 
was  no  more  fat  to  be  absorbed  in  that  portion  of  the  intestine,  when 
Bernard  began  the  investigation* 

Frerichshas  algo  overthrown  another  and  an  earher  view  of  Bernard's, 
namely,  that  the  pancreatic  juice  acidified  with  hytlrochloric  acid  might 
take  the  place  of  the  gastric  juice  in  relation  to  the  coagulated  protein- 
bodies* 

Lastly,  Frerichs  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  decomposition  of  the  bile 
Is  very  much  hastened  by  the  pancreatic  juice,  this  property  is  of  some 
importance  in  effeAing  tlie  rapid  conversion  of  the  bile  into  insoluble 
products  incapable  of  resorption. 
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Our  knowledge  is  very  slight  regarding  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  glan- 
dular organs  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane-  This  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  these  secretions  isolated  from 
the  remains  of  food,  from  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  the  pancreaa, 
and  from  the  products  of  digestion.  On  this  point,  also,  Frerichs'  has 
thrown  some  light ;  previously  to  his  researches,  our  theories  on  this  sub* 
ject  were  based  rather  on  subjective  views  than  on  objective  facts, 

» Op.  cit. 
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Frericha  hag  shown  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
lenticular  capaules  which  occur  in  the  small  intestine,  partly  as  solitary 
glandj?  and  partly  in  heaps  as  Pejer's  glands,  only  contribute  slightly  to 
the  formation  of  the  intestinal  juice;  these  lenticular  glandules  are,  as 
is  well  known,  shut  sacs,  which  only  rarely,  and  for  the  most  part  when 
in  a  morbid  condltionj  burst,  and  thus  discharge  their  contents  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine.  By  exposing  these  minute  sacs  to 
the  action  of  the  compressorium,  Frericba  ascertained  that  they  con- 
tained an  alkaline  fluid,  which  was  coagulated  by  acetic  acid,  the  tur- 
bidity being  dependent  on  the  presence  of  molecular  granules  and  mor- 
phological elements  resembling  cell-nuclei.  In  typhus  and  other  conditions 
which  are  associated  with  intumescence  of  Peyer's  patches,  and  with 
prominence  of  the  individual  spherical  capsules,  the  correctness  of  these 
views  may  be  very  readily  confirmed.  Hence  Frericha  is  fully  justified 
in  regarding  the  pouch-like  glands  which  in  the  small  intestine  are 
known  as  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn,  and  in  the  colon,  as  the  follicles  of 
,  the  large  intestine,  and  which  occur  in  great  numbers,  and  are  of  very 
considerable  size,  as  the  true  secreting  organs  of  the  intestinal  juice* 
The  chemical  examination  of  the  intestinal  juice  also  shows  that  the 
fluids  secreted  in  the  small  and  in  the  large  intestine  are  perfectly  iden- 
ticaL  Frericha  obtained  this  secretion  for  examination  by  applying 
ligatures  to  pieces  of  intestine  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length  in 
cats  and  dogs,  after  having,  as  completely  as  possible,  removed  the  con- 
tents of  the  gut  by  pressure ;  he  then  returned  the  intestine  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  and  killed  the  animal  in  four  or  six  hours.  In  the 
piece  of  gut  enclosed  between  the  ligatures,  there  was  then  found  a 
glassy,  transparent,  colorless,  and  tenacious  mass  with  a  strong  alkaline 
^reaction.  In  precisely  the  same  manner  I  obtained  the  intestinal  juice 
from  the  ileum  of  a  man  who,  in  consequence  of  a  badly  performed  ope- 
ration for  hernia,  had  several  intestinal  fistulae,  with  perfect  inversion  of 
a  loop  of  gut ;  at  one  of  these  fistulous  openings,  fsecal  matter  appeared ; 
at  the  other,  pure  intestinal  juice  might  be  collected.  The  morphologi- 
cal elements  found  in  the  intestinal  juice  are  granular  cells  in  greater  or 
less  abundance,  cell-nuclei,  here  and  there  a  little  fat,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  cylindrical  epithelium  (in  the  case  which  I  examined,  the  latter 
structure  was  very  abundant).  Notwithstanding  this  perfect  coincidence 
between  mj  experiments  and  those  of  Frerichs,  which  is  the  more 
striking  since  they  were  made  in  different  ways,  some  recent  investiga- 
tions of  Bidder  and  Schmidt^  show  that  this  subject  obviously  requires 
further  elucidation  ;  for  by  following  the  method  indicated  by  Frerichs, 
these  physiologists  could  obtain  no  trace  of  intestinal  juice,  so  that  they 
were  compelled  to  postpone  its  examination  till  they  could  collect  it  from 
an  artificially  formed  intestinal  fistula  in  a  dog,  in  whom  the  pancreatic 
juice  and  the  bile  were  carried  away  externally  by  a  corresponding  fis- 
tula. 

The  gut,  both  in  recently  fed  and  fasting  cats,  was  tied  immediately 
below  the  duodenum,  and  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
FrerichSp  Tliree  or  four  loops,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  foot,  were  iso- 
lated by  ligatures,  and  replaced  ;  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  was  then 

<  In  a  private  com  muni  cJ^tion. 
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stitched  up,  and  in  the  course  of  from  three  to  six  hours,  the  animal  was 
killed  by  strangulation.  There  was  "  not  a  drop''  of  intestinal  juice  to 
be  found*  In  the  dog  frora  which  thej  obtained  the  intestinal  juice,  two 
fistulous  openings  had  been  established,  one  from  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  other  from  the  small  intestine  to  the  external  abdominal  iralls,  which 
were  perfectly  healed  in  the  cfmrse  of  ten  days  after  the  operation ;  by 
the  introduction  of  silver  and  caoutchouc  tubes,  they  obtained  at  the 
upper  opening  pure  bile,  anil  at  the  lower  one  the  glandular  secretion  of 
the  small  intestine,  mixed  perhaps  with  a  little  unresorbed  saliva  and 
gastric  juice,  whose  quantity,  however,  in  the  fasting  state^  would  be 
so  extremely  minute  as  to  he  unworthy  of  notice. 

The  intoBtinal  juice  does  not  mix  readily  with  water ;  it  cakes,  and 
apparently  cogulates  when  treated  with  a  saline  solution,  as  an  aqueoiiB 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  sulphate  of  soda ;  the  portion  soluble 
in  water  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  mucous  juice* 
which  will  be  described  in  a  future  part  of  this  work*  Frerichs  found 
from  2-2  to  2*6g  of  floUd  constituents  in  the  intestinal  juiee,  in  which  the 
parts  soluble  in  water  amounted  to  0*873,  the  fat  to  0'195g,  and  the  aah 
to  0'84j[;  I  found  only  2*156g  of  solid  constituents, 

Frerichs  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  a  change  in  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary elements  of  food  by  means  of  the  in  tea  tin  at  juice.  Protein-bodies 
and  gelatigenous  substances  remained  perfectly  unchanged ;  fat  became 
disintegrated  just  as  in  all  other  viscid  fluids.  Moreover j  it  exerted  no 
special  action  on  starch ;  at  all  events,  after  prolonged  digestion  at  37**, 
no  more  boiled  starch  was  converted  into  sugar  than  would  have  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  animal  membranes,  soluble  albumen,  casein, 
&c.  Hence  Frerichs  is  compelled  to  deny  to  the  intestinal  juice  any 
action  as  a  direct  digestive  agent ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intestinal 
juice  which  I  collected  from  the  loop  of  gut  of  the  patient  in  our 
hospital,  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  eonvertmg  starch  into 
sugar ;  but  protein-bodies  and  fats,  whether  the  juice  were  modified  or 
not,  were  so  little  affected  by  this  mucus,  that  I  must  express  ray  doubts 
whether  it  exerts  any  digestive  action  on  these  substances  ;i  and  the 
more  so,  since  cubes  of  coagulated  albumen  and  pieces  of  fieah,  when 
introduced  into  the  lowermost  of  the  fiBtulous  openings,  were  expelled 
from  the  rectum  almost  entirely  unchanged ;  the  fistula  was,  however,  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  probably  near  the  CEecum*  Bidder  and 
Schmidt  have,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced  themselves,  by  the  most 
striking  experimentSj  that  this  mtestinal  juice  not  only  metamorpkoBH 
starch  with  as  great  rapidity  as  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice,  but  also  that 
the  intestine  exert$  as  powerful  a  diffmtim  infiuence  07i  Jlesh^  albumen^ 
ami  the  other  protMn-bodies,  as  the  stomaek. 

In  cats  that  had  been  kept  for  some  thne  without  food,  the  duodenum 
waa  cut  below  the  openings  of  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  ducts  and 
above  a  cork  plug,  which  was  inserted  and  strongly  tied  into  the  upper 
end,  BO  that  the  secretions  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  and  liver^  were  ab- 
solutely excluded ;  in  the  lower  end  two  cylinders  of  flesh  and  albumen 
were  sewed  up  in  muslin  bags,  and  pushed  down  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  wound  stitched  to  prevent  their  escape  ;  the  gut  was  then  replaced^ 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  brought  together,  and   in  the 
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couraa  of  five  or  six  hours  the  animal  was  killod.     The  muslin  baga, 

[which  were, found  low  down  in  the  small  intestine,  appeared  externally  to 

Be  moch  collapsed;  and,  on  opening  them,  the  pieces  of  flesh  and  a!bu- 

aen  presented  a  macerated  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  exposed  to 

"le  action  of  a  gastric  juice,  and  were  strongly  alkaline  ■  the  albumen 

^iraa  thoroughly  softened  and  broken  down,  and  in  the  twelve  experi- 

lentd  at  present  made,  lost  from  one-eleventh  to  one-half  of  its  original 

reight  (the  experiments  including  both  albumen  which  had  been  dried 

^t  120°,  and  moist  specimens),  ao  that  in  the  latter  case  the  contents  of 

be  bags  appeared  to  have  almost  entirely  vanished*     The  experiment 

[icceeded  equally  well  when  the  gastric  juice  was  excluded,  but  access 

'  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  was  allowed.     The  cork  plug  was  then, 

d{  course,  introduced  between  the  pylorus  and  the  openings  of  the  biliary 

ind  pancreatic  ducts. 

Fresh,  pure   intestinal  juice   has  hitherto  been  only  examined  by 

Jidder  and  Schmidt,*  and  (under  their  superintendence)  by  Zander  :^  it 

a  colorlesa,  ropy,  viscid  fluid,  which  is  invariably  alkaline ;  the  alka- 

lity,  however,  varies  in  different  animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 

atestine ;  but  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  subject. 

The  juice,  after  the  removal,  by  filtration,  of  the  morphological 
ilements  above  mentioned  contains  no  trace  of  albumen,  and  therefore, 
iocs  not  coagulate  either  on  boiling  or  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid : 
ilcohol  of  85|  throws  down  white  flakes,  which  redissolve  in  pure  water ; 
their  solution  ia  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  but  not  by  the  niineral 
acids,  or  by  bichloride  of  mercury:  the  acetate-of-lcad  precipitate  dis- 
H^nolves  readily  in  acetic  acid. 

^K    According  to  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  the  filtered  intestinal  juice  of  dogs 
^p^ontains  from  3'042JJ  to  3'46Tg  of  solid  substances* 
^K     Zander  found  3"9g  of  solid  constituents  in  a  specimen  of  intestinal 
Bfuiee  containing  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid ;  amongst  the  solid  constituents 
there  were  2-5  parts  soluble  in  alcohol  (glycocholate  and  taurocholate  of 
soda),  and  1'4  parts  insoluble  in  alcohol  (taurine,  pancreatic  fluid,  and 
iKntestinal  juice) ;  the  unfiltered  juice  contained  0-8  g  of  epithehum^  &c. 
^t    Bidder  and  Schmidt  infer  from  the  following  observation,  that  the 
||l|»ure  gastric  juice  must  be  a  tolerably  diluted  fluid.     The  filtered  in- 
testinal contents,  in  whicH  there  are  3"8g  of  solid  constituents,  consist 
not  only  of  the  true  intestinal  juice,  but  also  of  gastric  juice,  bile,  and 

■|t|iancreatic  fluid  ;  the  gastric  juice  has  about  the  same  concentration  as 
^thc  fluid  intestinal  contents ;  but  the  bile  of  the  dog  contains  5^,  and  the 
pancreatic  juice  lOg  of  fixed  substances;  hence  the  intestinal  contents 
^Mould  not  attain  to  such  a  high  degree  of  dilutiouj  unless  the  true  intea- 
^Kinal  juice  were  an  extremely  aqueous  fluid* 

^B  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  form  any  certain  determination  regarding 
Hihe  qu^intitative  relation  of  this  secretion-  Bidder  and  Schmidt  calculated 
HPfrom  the  concentration  of  the  mixed  intestinal  juice  (that,  namely,  con- 
"•^taining  bile,  gastric  juice,  and  pancreatic  fluid),  and  that  of  the  gastric 
juice,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  fluid,  that  the  pure  intestinal  juice 
lust  contain  about  15g  of  solid  constituents,  and  that,  consequently, 

»  VerdauusgsaaftB  Tjod  Storwechsel,  B.  260-262, 
^  Disa,  iaaug.     Dorp,  Livou.  18(>0. 
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that  an  adult  man  (weighing  64  kilogrammea  or  10  etone)  secretes  in  24 
hours  about  300  grammes  of  intestinal  juice. 

The  quantity  of  the  secretion  naturally  varies  according  to  the  period 
of  digestion.  In  the  dog,  in  which  an  intestinal  fistula  was  formed  in 
the  middle  of  the  small  intestinej  the  following  remarkable  facts  were 
observed  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  This  secretion  flowed  most  abun- 
dantly from  the  fistula  5  or  6  hom-g  after  a  meal ;  and  its  quantity  was 
considerably  increased  very  soon  after  drink  had  been  taken :  however, 
the  most  singular  circumstance  is,  that  the  intestinal  juice  shows  the 
same  concentration  as  before  the  ingestion  of  the  fluid ;  hence  we  must 
conclude  with  Schmidt,  that  the  drink  is  absorbed  in  the  stomach  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine^  and  that  the  water,  which  thus 
finds  ita  way  into  the  blood,  increases  the  intestinal  juice  in  common 
with  the  other  secretions. 

With  regard  to  the  fimctions  of  the  intestinal  juice,  it  seems  to  a 
certain  degree  to  unite  in  itself  the  powers  of  the  gastric  and  pancreatic 
fluids*  For  it  is  established  by  the  numerous  experiments  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  that  this  fluid  can  disaolve  and  render  fit  for  resorption  not 
only  starch,  but  thho  flesh  and  other  protein^hodten.  Starch  (in  the  form 
of  paste)  when  introduced  into  previously  cleared  and  tied  loops  of  gut, 
was  usually  converted  in  the  course  of  three  hours  into  a  thin  fluid  maas^ 
which  no  longer  gave  the  well-known  reaction  with  iodincp  Starch-paste 
and  intestinal  juicej  when  mixed  together  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  from  35^  to  40^,  assumed  a  thin  fluid  condition  in  the  course  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  mixture  was  then  found  to  he  rich  in  sugar. 

In  a  similar  way  pieces  of  flesh  or  of  coagulated  albumen  were  intro- 
duced into  tied  loops^  and  in  the  course  of  from  6  to  14  hours  they  were 
found  to  be  for  the  most  part  or  entirely  digested.  It  was  also  shown 
hy  experiments,  made  externally  to  the  organism,  that  pure  alkaline  in* 
testinal  juice,  as  well  as  that  secretion  when  mixed  with  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juice,  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  protein-bo<lic9.  Pure 
inteatinal  juice  dissolved  in  the  course  of  6  houi's  from  36*4  to  40*755  ^^ 
the  flesh  digested  in  it,  and  very  similar  ratios  were  observed  when  in- 
testinal juice  mixed  with  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid  was  used*  Hence  it 
follows  that  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  which  impede  the  digestion  of  the 
albuminates  by  the  gastric  juice,  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
digestive  powers  of  the  intestinal  juice. 

We  may  here  refer  to  a  fact  which  has  been  previously  mentioned 
namely,  that  a  very  large  amount  of  albuminates  passes  undigested  from 
the  stomach,  and  that  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  which  ia  secreted 
is  not  sufficient  to  effect  the  solution  of  the  protein-matter  necessary 
for  nutrition ;  and  from  this  we  should  obviously  conclude  that  nature 
has  provided  some  other  digestive  agent  as  a  solvent  for  the  proteiB 
bodies  in  addition  to  the  gastric  juice  ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  in  relation  to  the  digestion  of  starch.  We 
have  seen  that  the  pancreatic  juice  disappears,  that  is  to  say,  is  again 
absorbed  before  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine,  and  yet  we 
find  that  starch  is  readily  converted  into  sugar  below  this  point.  Theee 
two  properties  of  the  intestinal  juice  are  therefore  both  directly  and  in- 
directly proved* 
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The  chemical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal  has 
not  as  yet  led  to  any  very  certain  results ;  indeed,  up  to  the  most  recent 
time,  we  find  that  different  opinions  are  held  regarding  certain  pointa 
which  might  easily  be  decided.  We  can  readily  understand  the  reasoa 
of  this,  when  we  consider  the  great  variety  of  matters  which  must  neces^ 
sarily  occur  in  the  intestinal  canal.  We  need  hardly  observe,  that  even 
after  tolerably  simple  food,  imperfectly  digested  and  indigestible  sub- 
stances will  be  siranUaneously  found  in  association  with  already  mota- 
morphoscd  and  decomposed  matters,  and  that  to  this  already  very 
complicated  mixture  there  are  added  the  constituents  of  the  digestive 
fluids  in  every  stage  of  metamorphosis.  The  difficulty  of  the  investiga- 
tion lies,  however,  especially  in  the  circumstance  that  the  digested 
soluble  substances  always  occur  in  only  extremely  minute  quantity  m 
those  parts  of  the  intestinal  canal  where  they  are  pretty  quickly  re- 
sorbed.  The  insoluble  substances  in  the  intestinal  contents  are  less 
accessible  to  chemical  examination,  and  are  unquestionably  of  less 
interest  in  relation  to  the  study  of  the  process  of  digestion.  We  shall 
here  limit  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  actual  experiments  that  have  been 
made  on  this  subjecty  since  the  metamorphosis  of  food  as  a  special  pro- 
cess will  be  subsequently  considered  when  we  treat  of  "  Digestion/* 

In  regard  to  the  reaction  which  the  intestinal  contents  exhibit  toward 
vegetable  colors,  we  may  remark,  that  an  acid  reaction  is  always  appa- 
rent in  the  duodenum  and  jejunum ;  in  the  ileum  it  begins  to  diminish, 
so  that  for  a  great  extent  before  we  reach  the  csecum,  it  has  often 
entirely  disappeared.  As  a  general  rule,  the  contents  of  the  large  in- 
testine are  alkaline  ;  it  very  often^  however,  happens  (as  has  been  pre- 
viously mentioned)  that  the  inner  portions  of  tlie  contents  are  still 
strongly  acid,  while  the  outer  parts,  moistened  or  permeated  with  the 
alkaline  intestinal  juice,  are  neutral  or  alkaline.  This  acid  reaction  is 
usually  dependent  on  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  but  occasionally  on  that 
of  butyric,  acetic  or  other  acids.  The  sources  of  the  lactic  acid  are, 
however,  very  various,  being  •dependent  both  on  the  nature  of  the  food 
that  has  been  taken,  and  on  the  part  of  the  intestine  from  which  the 
mass  has  been  obtained.  In  the  duodenum,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
access  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  a  strong  acid  reaction  is  observed, 
the  free  acid  depends  chiefly  on  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  whatever 
kind  of  food  may  have  been  taken ;  after  the  use  of  flesh,  sour  milk,  or 
acidified  food,  the  acid  of  the  food  naturally  takes  part  in  the  reaction  of 
the  contents.  In  the  normal  state,  it  cannot  depend  on  a  lactic  fermen- 
tation, or  on  any  other  acid  fermentatiooj  since  any  such  fermentation  is 
prevented  by  the  normal  gastric  juice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia  gene- 
rally only  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  lar^e 
intestine  after  the  use  of  amylaceous  substances ;  hence,  we  must  conclude 
that  here  the  reaction  is  not  dependent  on  the  digestive  juices,  but  on 
the  metamorphosed  starch.     That  the  free  acid  which  occurs  there,  is 
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lactic  acidy  may  be  readily  proved  by  analysis  (see  p.  95).  Bat  in 
the  normal  condition  both  starch  and  sugar  are  converted  in  the  ileum 
and  the  rectum  into  lactic  acid.  Moreover,  as  Frerichs  has  shown,  the 
lactic  acid  sometimes  becomes  transformed  into  butyric  acid  in  these 
parts,  when  all  other  relations  seem  perfectly  normal.  Among  the  free 
acids  occurring  in  the  small  intestine,  but  exerting  less  influence  on  the 
reaction  of  its  contents,  we  may  mention  cholic,  glycocholic,  and  choloidie 
acids.  Frerichs  has  very  thoroughly  traced  the  changes  which  the 
biliary  constituents  undergo  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  has  proved  that 
in  the  large  intestine  for  the  most  part  we  find  only  dyslysin,  but  some* 
times  also  a  little  cholic  or  choloidie  acid. 

As  a  general  rule  we  can,  by  means  of  Pettenkofer's  test,  trace  the 
presence  of  the  resinous  constituents  of  the  bile  as  far  as  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  ileum  (see  p.  119.) 

Among  the  less  soluble  substances  which  we  may  extract  from  the 
contents  of  the  intestine,  we  very  often  meet  with  grape-siigar  or  glucose, 
!Fhis  very  rarely  depends  upon  sugar  having  been  present  in  the  food ; 
for  it  is  precisely  after  saccharine  food  has  been  taken,  that  we  most 
rarely  find  this  substance  in  the  small  intestine,  and  then  only  in  its 
upper  part ;  the  sugar  introduced  into  the  stomach  is  unquestionably  re* 
sorbed  from  thence,  bein^  a  readily  soluble  substance.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sugar  found  in  the  small  intestine,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
large  intestine,  owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  on 
starch — an  action  which,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  intestinal  juice,  is 
prolonged  to  almost  the  end  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

In  seven  cases  in  which  Frerichs  fed  animals  with  milk,  he  could  only 
twice  find  sugar  in  the  jejunum. 

In  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  and 
occasionally  in  that  obtained  from  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine, 
we  find  a  proteirtrbody  coagulable  by  heat,  and  usually  precipitable  by 
acetic  acid,  always,  however,  occurring  in  small  quantity.  This  minute 
quantity  of  coagulable  matter  might  well  be  regarded  as  a  product  of 
the  digestion  of  some  protein-body  that  had  been  taken  as  food ;  for  the 
peptones,  which  are  so  readily  soluble,  are  for  the  most  part  resorbed 
from  the  stomach  itself ;  the  digestion  of  the  protein-bodies  which  pass 
undissolved  from  the  stomach  into  the  small  intestine,  cannot  be  very 
considerable  in  the  small  intestine  after  the  access  of  the  bile.  More- 
over, the  pancreatic  juice,  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  its  secretion,  cannot 
yield  any  great  contribution  to  the  coagulable  matter  of  the  aqueous 
extract  of  the  intestinal  contents.  But  we  also  invariably  find  some 
coagulable  albuminous  matter  after  the  use  of  vegetable  food  poor  in 
protein-bodies,  or  even  of  non-nitrogenous  food.  Hence  its  sources  can 
only  be  sought  in  the  exudation  of  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  albu- 
men from  the  bloodvessels,  in  consequence  of  endosmotic  relations. 

In  four  cases  in  which  fasting  horses  or  dogs  were  fed  for  two  days 
on  balls  of  starch,  and  were  then  killed,  I  found  by  no  means  a  very 
small  quantity  of  coagulable  matter  in  the  aqueous  extracts  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  jejunum  and  ileum.  In  the  discharges  from  the  ileum  in 
the  above-mentioned  case  of  intestinal  fistula,  coagulable  matter  was 
always  found  after  the  use  of  water-gruel  and  other  slightly  nitrogenoos 
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food,  and  in  Bach  quantity  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
protein  contained  in  the  bread,  groats,  &c.  We  need  hardly  mention 
that  the  precipitate  formed  on  boiling  must  always  be  treated  with  acids 
and  other  reagents  ;  for  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
especially  in  tbat  obtained  from  the  colon,  we  not  unfrcqtiently  observe, 
on  heating,  a  separation  which  does  not  depend  on  albumen,  but  in  part 
on  the  relations  of  weak  acid  solutions  of  earthy  salts,  deaeribed  in 
page  303,  and  in  part  on  the  coagulation  of  mucusj  which,  if  a  large 
quantity  of  dissolved  alkaline  salts  be  present,  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
albumen.  Frerichs  has  also  often  found  albumen  in  the  colon,  and  even 
in  the  rectum  of  young  dogs  and  eats  after  the  free  use  of  an  animal 
diet ;  hence,  he  inclines  to  the  viewj  that  notwithstanding  the  impedi- 
ment which  the  bile  may  oppose  to  the  further  digestion  of  the  coagu- 
lated protein-bodiea  in  the  iBtestinal  canal,  still,  at  all  events,  small 
quantities  of  protein-bodies  are  digested,  or  at  least  the  modified  albu- 
men (peptone)  is  converted  by  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  into  ordinary 
albumen.  I  can  by  no  means  assert  that  this  view  is  erroneous,  since 
it  is  only  by  accurate  fiuantitative  determinations,  which  in  this  case 
are  accompanied  with  much  difficulty,  that  the  point  could  he  decided : 
hut  the  facts  which  have  been  already  mentioned,  indicate  that  the  coagu- 
lable  matter  which  we  so  frequently  meet  with  in  the  contents  of  the 
intestine,  may  have  its  origin  in  other  sources  than  in  the  direct  con- 
version of  the  ingested  protein-bodies  into  soluble  and  coagulable  albu- 
men* I  am  able  in  all  respects  to  confirm  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Frericha,  in  which  he  found  that  soluble  albumen  was  present  even 
in  the  large  intestines  of  young  carnivorous  animals,  but  I  attribute  it 
to  the  presence  of  undigested  flesh  ;  for  the  contents  consisted  of  lumps 
of  flesh  (even  when  the  food  had  been  tolerably  finely  chopped),  and 
the  inner  portions  of  these  lumps,  reddened  litmus^  a  reaction  which 
might  be  fairly  presumed  to  depend  on  tbo  lactic  acid  originally  con- 
tained in  the  flesh.  If  the  alkaline  intestinal  juices  had  not  neutralized 
the  free  acid,  the  soluble  albumen  in  the  flesh  would  have  remained  un- 
changed* It  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  that  we  find  most 
albumen,  because  it  is  there  that  the  contents  occur  in  the  most  diluted 
state,  and  off'er  the  greatest  facility  for  the  absorption  of  albumen  from 
the  capillaries- 

In  the  infiltrate  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines,  we  only 
rarely  find  dextrin^  and  never  more  than  small  quantities  of  p^ptonm 
(Frericha), 

I  have  never  been  certain  that  I  hare  detected  dextrin ;  but  there 
are  always  to  be  found  small  quantities  of  the  substance  formerly  termed 
ptyalin,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohoL 

If  we  compare  the  alcoholic  extracts  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
small  and  large  intestine,  we  find  that  biliary  constituents  especially 
occur  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  sugar  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned,  to  the  free  acida,  and  to  their  alkaline  salts ;  and  if  we  treat 
these  alcoholic  extracts  with  ether,  we  find  that  this  menstruum  not  only 
takes  up  fat,  but  more  or  less  of  certain  substances  which  give  the  well- 
known  biliary  reaction  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid. 

That  comparatively  unchanged  bile  should  be  found  in  the  contents  of 
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tho  dtiodenuTD  is  natural  enongh,  but;  I  bave  always  been  struck  with  tlie 
circumstfiiice  that  biliary  eub&tanecs,  and  eBpccially  the  resiDOUs  consti- 
tuents, should  be  found  in  the  gaBtric  contents  of  slaughtered  animals, 
and  of  men  that  have  been  suddenly  killed.  I  observed  this  in  a  singu- 
larly distinct  manner  in  the  gastric  contents  of  two  horses  that  had  for 
three  days  been  fed  upon  starch-halls ;  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  gastric 
contents  was  rendered  almost  as  strongly  turbid  by  acetic  or  hydrochlorie 
acid  as  that  of  the  duodenal  contents;  the  precipitate,  when  examined 
under  the  microscope,  appeared  in  the  form  of  small  vesicular  globules 
grouped  together  like  grapes,  which  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  but 
resumed  their  original  form  as  the  solution  cooled  ;  they  readily  dissolved 
in  the  fixed  alkalies  and  ammonia,  as  w^ell  as  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether: 
the  ammoniacal  solution,  on  evaporation,  exhibited  under  the  microscope 
dendritic  groupings  similar  to,  but  somewhat  thicker  than  those  of  efflo* 
rescent  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia;  the  potash-solution,  on  the  other 
hand,  yielded  crystalline  forms  resembling  the  plantain  leaf.  The  solu- 
tions of  this  substance  were  precipitated  by  the  basic  acetate  of  leiwi, 
but  not  by  the  neutral  acetate  or  by  tannic  acid ;  as  it  presented  the 
biliary  reaction  with  sugar  and  sulphuric  acid  very  rapidly  and  beauti- 
fully, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  unchanged  biliary  acids — at  all  events, 
glycocholic  acid— were  here  present  in  the  stomach  as  well  as  in  the 
duodenum. 

The  further  we  descend  in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  less  of  thest 
resinows  acids  of  the  bile  do  we  find  in  the  alcoholic  extract:  but  a  com- 
paratively larger  amount  passes  into  the  ethereal  extract,  Frerichs  haa 
also  most  carefully  examined  the  changes  which  the  bile  undergoes  in 
the  course  of  the  intestinal  canal.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  small  intestine  that  the  presence  of  the  resinous 
acids  of  the  bile  can  be  easily  detected;  indeed,  near  the  duodenum 
we  often  find  bile  still  undecomposed,  which  can  be  recognized  in  the 
aqueous  extract;  the  fresh  bile  discharged  into  the  intestine  is  very 
rapidly  decomposed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  free  acid,  of  the 
easily  metamorphosed  protein-bodies,  and  of  the  temperature  of  the 
animal  body ;  hence  we  here  find  only  those  modifications  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  choloidic  acid  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol ;  while  further  on 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  the  greater  part  of  this  acid,  which  is  only  soluble 
in  alcohol,  disappears,  and  in  place  of  it  we  find  an  also  gradually  dimi- 
nishing portion  of  biliary  matter  soluble  in  ether,  namely,  the  cholinio 
and  feTlic  acids  of  Berzelius,  or  one  of  the  modifications  of  Mulder's 
dyalysin.  In  the  large  intestine,  and  in  the  solid  excrement,  I  huve 
invariably  found  a  substance  soluble  only  in  ether,  and  in  such  small 
quantity  that  after  as  correct  an  estimate  as  it  was  possible  to  institute, 
it  could  not  be  assumed  that  this  was  all  the  bile  which  had  been  effused 
from  the  liver  into  the  duodenum;  but  we  are  rather  led  to  Liebig*8 
view*,  according  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  bile  is  again  absorbed  in  tne 
course  of  the  intestinal  canah  As  it  may  be  thought  that  possibly  the 
resinous  biliary  acids  may  also  be  converted  into  dyslysin  which  is  like* 
mm  insoluble  in  ether,  I  boiled  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  and 
the  excrements  of  men  and  dogs^  after  a  purely  animal  diet,  with  alcohol 
conuinlng  potash ;  but  in  the  solution  which  I  thus  obtained,  it  was  oulj 
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rarely  that  I  could  recognize  biliary  resin,  that  ia  to  say,  regenerated 
eholoidic  acid,  and  then  only  mere  traces  of  it, 

I  must  here  again  direct  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  in  testing 
the  ethereal  extract  of  the  intestinal  contents  for  bile,  we  must  go  to 
work  with  extreme  care,  lest  in  employing  Pettenkofer'a  test  we  confound 
biliary  matter  with  olein*     (See  page  48L) 

Schmidt  propounds  the  question — to  what  extent  is  the  bile  dccom- 

Sosed  in  its  passage  to  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine  ?  In  order  to 
ecide  this  question,  the  quantity  of  the  biliary  acids  precipitated  by 
acetate  of  lead  was  compared  with  the  taurine  that  is  already  formed, 
and  which  was  calculated  from  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  fluid  freed 
from  an  excess  of  lead :  in  100  parts  of  the  intestinal  contents,  there 
were  2*48  parts  of  fats  and  biliary  acids  soluble  in  ether^  2*021  parts  of 
insohible  biliary  matters  (choHc^  glycoeholiCj  and  taurocbolic  acida),  and 
0-143  of  taurine.  Since  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  0*622  of  pure  bile- 
substance,  it  follows  that  almost  half  of  the  bile  eflfuscd  into  the  intesti- 
nal canal  is  decomposed  before  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  small  in- 
testine, 

A  little /a^  is  always  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  we  need  hardly  observOj  that  its  quantity  increases  after  a 
fatty  diet.  After  the  use  of  food  very  rich  in  fat,  we  often  find  such 
considerable  quantities  of  fat  in  the  solid  excrements,  that  we  may  obtain 
a  ready  confirmation  of  the  results  obtained  by  Boussingaull,^  who  found 
io  experiments  made  on  ducks,  that  in  definite  times,  only  certain  (not 
very  large)  quantities  of  fat  could  be  resorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt'  have  recently  obtained  a  precisely  similar  result  in 
experiments  on  mammalia.  Moreover  traces  of  cholesterin  may  always 
be  detected  in  the  fat* 

[The  fseces  have  been  submitted  to  chemical  examination  during  the 
last  few  months  by  Wehsarg,'  Ihring,*  and  Marcet/— Q.  E.  B.] 

The  following  are  the  moat  important  points  in  Wehsarg's  Thesis : — 
The  color  of  the  normal  faeces  varies  with  the  food ;  on  a  mixed  diet 
they  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  tint,  on  a  flesh-diet  they  are  much  darker, 
and  on  a  milk-diet  quite  yellow.  On  exposure  to  the  air  the  color 
usually  becomes  darker,  but  never  red.  Very  dilute  nitric  acidj  when 
added  in  suMcient  quantity,  always  communicates  a  red  color  to  the 
fseces. 

The  odo7'  almost  entirely  disappears  on  drying,  or,  at  all  events,  be- 
comes less  disgusting.  It  varies  with  the  kind  of  food.  As  a  general 
rule  the  odor  is  most  intense  when  the  stools  follow  one  another  rapidly. 

The  conswtence  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  the  constitutional  relations 
of  the  person ;  but  it  is  considerably  influenced  by  bodily  exercise. 

The  reaction  is  most  commonly  acidj  but  not  unfrequently  alkaline  or 
neutral. 

*  Ann-  de  Chltn,  et  de  Phys.  8  8€r.  T.  n,  pp.  117-126. 

*  la  XL  prU&te  aommunidation. 

^  ^IikroBkopU<^be  und  chcmiaoho  Unlerauchungen  der  Fiecea  geitiuder  orwAQhaener 
Menachen.     lQatig,-Abhi*iidU  01efl«en,  1853, 

*  MiTtroikopisch-chetniscli©  Untcrguchungeti  meoBchUeher  Frecea  aiiier  Terschiedenem 
pAthologiflchen  V^rhfiltaiafion.     iQaug.-Abhaodl.     G lessen,  1853. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Rajnl  Soviet j^  June  l&th,  1^1*     Vol.  Tp  p-  15S. 
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The  number  of  observations  made  by  Wehsarg  was  27 ;  and  in  17  of 
these  cases  the  faeces  were  those  of  the  24  homrs. 

The  quantity  of  the  daily  faeces  is  very  variable ;  the  mean  of  these 
17  observations  being  131  grammes  ^or  about  4-6  ounces),  the  l^uHgost 
and  smallest  quantities  being  306  ana  67*2  grammes  respectively.  This 
irregularity  did  not  seem  in  any  way  connected  with  an  excess  of  undi- 
gested matter.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the 
food  passes  rapidly  through  the  intestine,  the  daily  quantity  of  the  faeces 
is  larger  than  when  it  is  retained  for  a  longer  time  in  the  intestine.  In 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stools  follow  one  another,  there 
is  a  smaller  relative,  but  larger  absolute  amount  of  solid  matters.  There 
is  no  definite  relation  between  the  amount  of  faeces  and  the  bodily  weight; 
the  quantity  of  the  faeces  seems  rather  to  be  connected  with  the  digestive 
power  of  the  individual. 

The  faeces,  when  in  a  formed  or  half  formed  state,  contained  (taking 
the  mean  of  17  observations)  73'3g  of  water  and  other  matters  which 
were  volatile  at  120^  C,  and  26*7^  of  solid  constituents ;  the  latter 
varied  from  17-4  to  31-7 J. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  solid  matters  discharged  in  the  24  hours 
averages  30  grammes,  the  extremes  being  57*2  and  16*3  grammes.  No 
safe  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  consistence  of  the  faeces  as  to  the 
amount  of  water  and  volatile  matters  that  they  contain. 

The  amount  of  undigested  matter  %  varies  very  much  in  different  cases; 
the  mean  quantity  in  10  observations  was  3-4  grammes,  or  8*3g,  the 
extremes  being  8*2  grammes  and  0*81  of  a  gramme. 

A  microscopic  examination  always  exhibits  remains  of  the  food  that 
has  been  taken.  We  commonly  meet  with  vegetable  cells  and  hairs,  and 
spiral  vessels  in  abundant  quantity.  Muscular  fibres  colored  yellow  and 
corroded  bv  the  bile,  but  still  retaining  distinct  striation,  are  constantly 
found.  Wehsarg  mentions,  as  of  constant  occurrence,  "a  finely  com- 
minuted faecal  matter,"  which  appears  to  be  granulo-cellular,  but  whose 
structure  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out ;  it  certainly,  however,  contains 
partialljr  destroyed  epithelium.  Starch  is  often  found.  Crystals  of 
ammonia-phosphate  of  magnesia  are  always  present  when  the  evacuation 
is  neutral  or  alkaline.  Amorphous  fat  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the 
faeces;  but  Wehsarg  never  observed  crystals  of  cholesterin:  connective 
tissue  was  only  noticed  after  a  very  abundant  flesh-diet. 

The  ether-extract  of  the  faeces  varied  extremely  with  the  nature  of 
the  food.  After  a  very  fatty  diet  it  rose  to  31*2  grammes,  or  58'2J  of 
the  dried  mass ;  the  mean  was  ll'5g,  and  the  minimum  8'5g.  It  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  a  waxy  fat. 

The  alcohol-extract  was  found  to  amount  (as  the  mean  of  8  observa- 
tions) to  15*6g,  and  it  may  rise  to  double  this  quantity  in  diarrhoea. 
After  drying  this  extract  (which  when  cold  forms  a  dark  brownish-red 
mass)  in  the  air-bath,  Wehsarg  could  only  once  detect  the  presence  of 
bile  in  it  with  certainty,  although  he  often  got  doubtful  indications ;  and 
on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  fresh  faeces  there  was  only  twice  an 
undoubted  manifestation  of  the  evidence  of  bile-pigment.  Hence  his 
observations  confirm  the  view,  that  as  a  general  rule  no  bile  occurs  in  aa 
unchanged  state  in  the  faeces. 
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TOi©  water-extract  is  a  brownish-bkck  mass,  wbich  always  iiiidej*goes 
decomposition  on  drying*  Ite  average  quantity  ia  about  SOg  of  the  dry 
fsecea. 

The  quantity  of  Baltn  contained  in  the  faece^j  as  compared  with  that 
in  the  urine,  is  %"ery  Bmall.  Mere  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine, 
and  often  not  even  a  trace,  arc  to  be  founds  unlcea  when  large  quanti- 
ties of  these  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the  system.  Chlorine, 
isj  however,  more  frequently  found  than  sulphuric  acid* 

The  salts  which  are  precipitable  by  ammonia  vary  in  different  indivi- 
duals.  The  mean  of  7  observations  was  440 [j^  the  maximum  being  6'90, 
and  the  minimum  1*73  g.  After  a  dose  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  this 
number  may  rise  to  20*50g.  The  great  mass  of  these  salts  ia  phosphate 
of  magnesia^  and  associated  with  it  is  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime  with  a  little  iron. 

It  appears,  from  Marcet*a  experiments,  that  healthy  human  excre- 
ments contain : 

1.  A  new  organic  substance,  possessing  an  alkaline  reaction,  which  its 
discoverer  names  excretine.  In  its  pure  state  it  appears  in  circular 
groups  of  crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  acicular  four-sided  prisms, 
and  polarise  light  very  readily*  It  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  cold  or  hot, 
but  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  fuses  between  95°  and  96°  C, 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  burns  away  without  inorganic  residue*  It 
does  not  dissolve  when  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash*  It  contains 
nitrogen  and  sulphur,  though  in  small  proportions.  The  products  of  its 
decomposition  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  Marcet  considers  that  it 
exists  for  the  most  part  in  a  free  state  in  the  excrements,  and  constitutes 
one  of  their  immediate  principles.  As  to  its  source,  he  observes  that  it 
appeared  in  excess  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  beef  had  been  taken, 
and  in  less  than  the  usual  quantity  in  a  case  of  diarrhoea  attended  with 
loss  of  appetite  j  but  none  could  be  directly  obtained  from  beef  on  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  same  process  of  extraction  as  fsBces ;  neither  could  it  be 
found  in  ox-bile,  the  urine,  or  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

2.  A  fatty  acid  having  the  properties  of  margaric  acid,  hut  not  con- 
stantly present.  He  is  uncertain  whether  the  margaric  acid  in  the  faeceB 
is  free,  or  combined  with  excretine,  hut  be  is  disposed  to  conclude  that 
the  neutral  fats  are  decomposed  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  their  acid  set 
free*  Not  having  been  able  to  discover  stearic  acid  in  human  evacua- 
tions, he  supposes  that  what  is  contained  in  the  fat  taken  in  the  food 
must  be  converted  into  margaric  acid  in  its  passage  through  the  alimen* 
tary  canaL 

3.  A  coloring  matter  similar  to  that  of  blood  and  urine* 

4*  A  light  granular  substance,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard  as  a 
combination  of  phoaphate  of  potash,  and  a  pure  organic  matter* 

5-  An  acid  olive-colored  substance,  of  a  fatty  nature,  which  he  names 
excreUUc  acid.  It  fuses  between  25°  and  26*^  C,  and  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature burns  without  residue.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  a  boiling 
solution  of  potash,  ia  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
slightly  so  in  cold  water.  He  believea  that  it  is  combined  in  the  excre- 
ments in  the  form  of  salt  with  excretine  or  a  basic  substance  closely 
allied  to  it. 
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6.  No  eyidence  of  butyric  or  of  lactic  acid  wag  obttiincd. 
The  faeces  of  various  animab  yielded  the  following  results ; 

1.  The  excrements  of  carnivorous  mammals,  viz*,  the  tiger^  leopard, 
and  dog  (fed  on  meat)^  contain  a  substance  allied  in  its  nature  to  excre- 
tine,  but  not  identical  with  it.  They  contain  no  excretine,  but  yield 
butyric  acid,  which  is  not  present  in  human  excrements. 

2.  The  excrements  of  the  crocodile  contain  choleaterin,  and  no  uric 
acid,  while  those  of  the  boa  yield  uric  acid,  and  no  cholesterin,  pt  is 
probable  that  the  aemi-solid  urine  and  the  excrements  were  not  duly 
separated  in  tMs  experiment, — G*  E,  »*] 

3.  The  feces  of  herbivorous  animals,  viz,,  the  horse,  sheep,  dog  (fed 
on  bread),  wild  boar,  elephantj  deer,  and  monkey,  contain  no  excretine, 
no  butyric  acid,  and  no  cholesterin, 

Ihring  has  examined  the  evacuations  after  the  use  of  chloride  of  so- 
dium, Nauheimer  water,  and  of  preparations  of  iron,  and  in  cases  of 
intestinal  tuberculosis,  bilious  diarrhoea,  &c,,  and  has  likewise  submitted 
to  investigation  the  contents  of  different  parts  of  the  intestinal  contents 
in  a  patient  who  died  from  a  chronic  affection  of  the  stomach.  [We  must 
refer  to  his  thesis  for  further  particulars.— g.  e.  d.] 

The  bile-piffment  also  gradually  undergoes  the  same  changes  in  the 
intestinal  canal  as  are  observed  to  occur  in  the  putrefation  or  decom- 
position  of  the  bile.  It  is  only  in  the  alcoholic,  and  occasionally  in  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  that  we  can  induce 
the  well-known  changes  of  color  by  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids;  in  the  large  intestine,  the  bile-pigments  in  all  probability  occtir 
under  the  same  modification,  which,  according  to  Berzelius  and  Scherer, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  final  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  chole- 
pyrrhin. 

Taurin  has  often,  although  not  invariably,  been  detected  by  Frerichs' 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  intestinal  canalj  and  even  in  the  solid  excre- 
ments. 

The  C6mitituent8  of  the  intestinal  canal  insoluhh  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  fall,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  domain  of  microscopic 
mquiry*  They  essentially  consist  of  undigested  or  indigestible  frag- 
ments of  food.  Among  the  undigested  substances  wo  commonly  find 
not  only  fat-globules,  but  starch-granules,  fibres  of  musclCj  and  fibrik 
of  cellular  (areolar)  tissue  in  the  excrements  after  the  use  of  the  cor- 
responding articles  of  food.  The  stare h-granuks  seem  to  be  diminished 
in  their  diameter,  and  this  dimintition  is  the  more  marked  the  lower  they 
are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal ;  they  usually  appear  fissured  and  lobn- 
lated,  and  as  if  some  of  their  coats  were  partly  or  entirely  dissolved  ; 
in  this  case  their  true  nature  can  often  not  be  detected  under  the  micro- 
scope, imless  with  the  aid  of  a  solution  of  iodine*  Mmeular  fibreB  are 
found  in  every  phase  of  change ;  we  recognize  some  primitive  fibres  un- 
changed in  their  histological  formation,  and  parallelepipeds  of  the  same 
Structure,  in  which  the  strtse  may  be  pretty  clearly  made  out,  presenting 
a  finely  punctated  appearance ;  the  longitudinal  strij©  arc  usually  the 
most  distinct ;  the  sarcolemma  has,  for  the  most  part,  disappeared ; 
finallyj  there  often  remains  merely  a  tolerably  hyaline  mass,  which  can 
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only  be  recognized  as  the  remains  of  muscular  fibre  by  the  parallel 
grouping  of  a  few  prominent  points*  A  complete  solution  of  muscular 
fibre  is  not  effected  by  the  gastric  and  other  digestive  juiceSj  as  has  also 
been  found  by  Freriche. 

Fragments  of  bone,  after  being  swallowed,  may  be  always  detected  in 
the  intestine  and  in  the  excrements,  although  a  great  part  of  them  is 
obviously  dissolved  in  the  primcB  vice* 

As  the  fmtoUgical  conMituents  of  the  veffeiahle  tiBBues  have  the  least 
tendency  to  be  decomposed  by  the  digestive  juices,  they  are  always 
found  comparatively  little  changed  after  the  use  of  vegetable  food; 
cellulose  is  proof  against  all  organic  solvents,  and  hence  we  meet  with 
all  varieties  of  vegetable  cells.  The  chlorophy lie-cells  remain  un- 
changed ;  the  parenchyma-cells  are  only  sometimes  isolated ;  spiral 
vesacTs  may  be  beautifully  seen  in  the  excrements  both  of  the  higher 
and  the  lower  animals,  Yeaat-eella  are  often  met  with  after  the  use  of 
pastry* 

In  addition  to  the  fluid  and  solid  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal,  we 
must  also  refer  to  the  gases  occurring  there.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  very  few  observations  which  we  possess  regarding  these  elastic  fluids 
are  not  altogether  trustworthy,  since  the  investigations  made  regarding 
the  gas  contained  in  the  intestines  in  cases  of  disease,  have  usually  not 
been  instituted  till  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  Magendie  and  Chev- 
reul*  are  the  only  experimentalists  who  have  examined  the  gaseous  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines  of  men  imme> 
diately  after  their  execution ;  and  even  these  investigations  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  conclusive,  since  a  person's  knowledge,  that  he  ia 
going  to  bo  executed  in  a  few  hours,  must  probably  somewhat  disturb  his 
digestive  functions. 

In  the  stomach  of  a  man,  after  esiecutionj  Magendie  and  Chevreul 
found  a  gaseous  mixture,  consisting  of  atmospheric  air,  in  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  oxygen  had  been  replaced  by  carbonic  acid ;  and,  besides 
this,  they  found  a  little  hydrogen.  (According  to  volume,  this  air  was 
composed  of  14g  of  carbonic  acid,  11  g  of  oxygen,  71"45g  of  nitrogen, 
and  3*55  g  of  hydrogen,)  Moreoverj  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this 
air  waa  for  the  most  part  conveyed  into  the  stomach  from  without .  We 
have  already  mentioned  that,  in  the  insalivation  of  the  food,  a  very 
appreciable  quantity  of  air  is  mixed  with  itj  and  this  is  probably  the 
moat  common  mode  by  which  atmospheric  air  finds  its  way  into  the 
stomach,  although,  in  certain  respiratory  movements  some  air  may  be 
driven  or  pressed  through  the  oesophagus,  asj  for  instance,  in  the  efforts 
which  precede  vomiting,  as  has  been  shown  by  Budge :  some  persons, 
however,  possess  the  power  of  swallowing  air  at  will,  and  of  exciting 
vomiting  by  swallowing  large  quantities. 

The  diminution  of  the  oxygen,  and  the  considerable  augmentation  of 
the  carbonic  acid,  may  be  referred  with  more  probability  to  the  inter- 
change of  these  gases  with  those  of  the  bloody  than  to  processes  of  fer- 
mentation ;  this  interchange  is,  at  all  events,  a  physical  necessity,  while 
processes  of  fermentation  are  always  indicative  of  something  abnormal 
in  the  stomach.    In  the  case  examined  by  Magendie  and  Chevreul^  there 

>  BaneliuA,  Lebrb.  d.  Ch.  Bd.  9,  S.  323^340. 
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certainly  seems  to  have  been  a  fermentation,  as  evidenced  by  the  pre* 
sence  of  hydrogen,  although  in  small  quantity,  in  the  air. 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  healthy  men  and  animals,  the  quantity  of  air 
found  in  the  stomach  is  always  extremely  small ;  but  there  are  various 
conditions  in  which  there  is  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  air  in  the 
stomach,  and  some  have  even  regarded  this  symptom  as  a  special  disease, 
and  have  termed  it  pneumatosis  ventricuU.  Even  in  healthy  persons, 
large  quantities  of  gas  may  accumulate  in  the  stomach  after  the  use  of 
such  kinds  of  food  and  drink  as  very  readily  undergo  fermentation,  as,  for 
instance,  biscuits  rich  in  yeast,  new  bread,  onions,  garlic,  radishes,  raw 
fruit,  or  imperfectly  fermented  wine  and  beer,  especially  when  taken  in 
very  large  quantities.  In  such  cases,  a  great  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
always  found  in  the  stomach,  since  all  these  substances  undergo  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  which  is  almost  always  preceded  by 
the  development  of  carbonic  acid.  If,  however,  hydrogen  gas  be  found 
to  occur  in  this  air,  its  presence  may  be  easily  explained,  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  amylacea  have  a  strong  tendency  to  undergo  the 
butyric  fermentation  in  the  stomach,  and  this  fermentation  is  always 
accompanied,  as  has  been  shown  by  Pelouze,  Liebig,  and  others,  by  me 
development  of  hydrogen. 

Accumulations  of  air  in  the  stomach  are  especially  observed  in  hyste- 
rical and  hypochondriacal  patients,  who  have  an  unnatural  tendency  to 
gulp  air,  in  persons  in  whom  the  food  is  retained  for  too  long  a  period 
in  the  stomach,  and  finally,  in  cases  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  gastrio 
juice  is  altogether  impeded.  In  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  par 
tients  who  have  swallowed  air,  the  gases  evolved  by  eructation  are,  for 
the  most  part,  devoid  of  odor,  and  hence  it  may  be  presumed  that  this 
air  has  undergone  very  little  change,  except  an  augmentation  of  car- 
bonic acid. 

In  constrictions  of  the  pylorus,  as  well  as  in  chronic  catarrhs,  the 
stomach  becomes  filled  with  air,  not  only  after  the  moderate  use  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles  of  diet,  but  also  after  the  ingestion  of  other 
varieties  of  food  which  do  not  usually  cause  any  annoyance  to  healthy 
persons,  or  at  the  most  only  occasion  accumulations  of  gas  in  the  large 
intestine,  as,  for  instance,  milk,  peas,  cabbage,  eggs,  meat,  and  other 
animal  food.  In  such  cases  the  air  contains  only  little  oxygen,  much 
carbonic  acid,  probably  also  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  and 
invariably  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  smell 
of  the  eructations,  as  well  as  by  its  reaction  on  paper  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 

In  patients  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  who  for  a  considerable  time 
have  taken  neither  food  nor  medicine,  the  stomach  is  not  unfrequently 
found  to  be  distended  with  gas:  here  the  meteorism  only  comes  on 
slowly,  and  its  occurrence  is  very  much  favored  by  the  paralytic  condi- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 

Chevillot*  found  from  25-2  to  27*88  (by  volume)  of  carbonic  acid,  from 
8-2  to  13-Og  of  oxygen,  and  from  66-8  to  59-2g  of  nitrogen,  with  mere 

>  Joarn.  de  Chim.  M6d.  1  Sdr.  T.  6,  p.  696-660,  and  Aroh.  gto.  de  M«d.  2  S6r.  T.  6, 
p.  2S6-292. 
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traces  of  hydrogen,  in  gas  taken  from  the  stomach  twenty-four  hours 
after  death. 

In  the  dmall  intestine  we  usually  find  far  less  gas  than  in  the  large 
intestine :  in  the  small  intestines  of  three  persons  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted, Magendie  and  Chevreul  found  no  oxygen,  but  an  extraordinary 
abundance  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  (in  the  first  case  24'39g  COj^ 
20-08  g  N,  and  55-53  g  IT  j  in  the  second  ca^e,  40-00 g  CC^  8'85g  N,  and 
51-1551  H;  and  in  the  third  case,  25-08  CO^^  66*6 g  K,  and  84ii  H); 
Chevillot,'  on  the  other  hand,  always  found  2  or  3^  of  oxygen  in  the  air 
discharged  from  the  small  intestines  of  the  bodies  of  aged  persons*  We 
can  easily  understand  how  in  cases  of  disease^  and  even  in  healthy 
persons,  after  the  use  of  flatulent  food  or  drink,  these  accumulations  of 
gas  occur  more  frequently  than  in  the  stomach  ;  for  on  the  one  hand, 
the  flatus  is  not  so  reatlilj  discharged  from  hence  by  eructation  as  from 
the  stomach,  and  on  the  other,  the  fermentation  and  decomposition  of 
the  above-named  substances  proceed  here  with  a  rapidity  proportional 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  already  remained  in  the  stomach  and 
Bin  all  intestine*  Gonatrictions  of  individual  portions  of  the  small  in- 
testine, and  other  diseases  of  the  intestinal  tube,  contribute  also  essen- 
tially to  the  augmentation  of  these  accumulationa  of  gas. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  the  air  from  the  small  intestine 
with  that  of  the  gas  obtained  from  the  stomach,  we  observe  in  the  one 
ease  a  perfectly  opposite  relation  to  that  which  holds  good  in  the  other; 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  mere  residual  traces  of  atmospheric  air,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  gas  having  its  source  in  the  decomposition  of 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  substances.  We  must,  however,  always 
bear  in  mind  that  these  gases  are  only  separated  from  those  of  the  blood 
by  permeable  moist  membranes,  and  that,  for  this  reason,  the  analysis 
of  the  air  never  correctly  expresses  the  gaseous  products  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  food.  Hence  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
symptoms  of  meteorism,  which  in  children  and  hysterical  women  occa- 
sionally supervene  to  a  dangerous  extent,  are  not  merely  dependent  on 
the  mechanical  contraction  of  the  thoracic  cavity  (by  the  upward  pres- 
sure of  the  diaphragm),  but  also  on  the  transmission  of  certain  gases 
into  the  blood.  In  these  cases  we  should  not  so  much  suspect  the  re- 
sorption of  carbonic  acid  as  of  hytlrogen  and  its  compounds.  The  amy* 
lacea,  in  undergoing  butyric  fermentation,  which  is  only  impeded  in  the 
intestine  by  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  yield  hydrogen,  which  in 
its  nascent  state  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the  decomposed  protein- 
bodies,  and  thus  produces  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  exerts  bo 
Injurious  an  effect  on  the  blood.  The  presence  of  Bulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  small  intestine  may,  moreover,  he  readily 
perceived  from  the  eructations  which  are  developed  in  from  four  to 
eight  hours  after  a  meal.  It  is  further  worthy  of  notice,  that  these 
eructations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  very  common  after  the  use  of 
ferruginous  preparations;  it  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  iron  facili- 
tates the  conversion  of  the  alkaline  sulphates  into  metallic  sulphides, 

'  [On  referring  to  the  Joam.  de  Chim.  M€d.»  we  find  tbai  oijgea  was  only  foand  in 
the  amall  mt«s tinea  oni:e  in  afty*fotif  cases  \  m  that  ea^e  the  proportbn  waa  from  2 
to  aj.— o.  1.  D.] 
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and  occasions  tbe  formation  of  sulpliide  of  iron,  whose  decomposition  by 

acids  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  forma- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  the  use  of  the  preparations  of  sul- 
phur»  is  80  well  known  an  occurrence  aa  hardly  to  require  notice^  and 
demands  no  explanation* 

Gaseous  accumulations  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  large  intestine, 
where  they  are  often  very  considerable,  than  in  the  stomach  and  small 
intestine-  According  to  Magendie  and  Chevreul's  investigations,  the 
oxygen  has  here  altogether  di.sappeared  ;  they  found  from  4S*5  to  70 J  of 
carbonic  acid,  from  18*40  to  51*03g  of  nitrogen,  and  from  5*47  to  ll'6g  of 
carburettcd  hydrogen :  Chevillot*  found  in  the  gas  contained  in  the  large 
intestines  of  aged  personSj  from  23'11  to  93-008  of  carbonic  acid,  from 
2  to  3  8  of  oxygen,  from  95*2  to  90"0g  of  nitrogen,  and  28-Og  of  carbu- 
retted  hydrogen.  In  two  analyses  of  the  flatus,  Marchand  found  36-5 
and  44*5g  of  carbonic  acid,  29*0  and  14'0g  of  nitrogen^  13*5  and  15*8g 
of  hydrogen,  22^0  and  15*5g  of  earburetted  hydrogen,  and  in  the  latter 
of  the  cases  I'Ojj  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  always  occurs  in  the  gases  of  the  large  intes- 
tine in  far  less  quantity  than  we  should  have  expected  from  the  odor*  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  indicate  the  reasons  why  the  development  of  gas 
is  always  more  considerable  in  the  largo  than  in  the  small  intestine ;  for 
although  the  decomposition  of  the  remains  of  the  food  may  have  begun 
in  the  ileum,  it  proceeds  with  greater  rapidity  in  the  colon,  since  there 
the  fcecal  mass  no  longer  meets  with  any  free  acid  to  impede  its  further 
decomposition-  Should,  however,  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  be 
acid,  this,  as  wo  have  already  shown,  must  depend  on  a  butyric  fermen- 
tation,  which  indeed  is  accompanied  by  a  copious  development  of  gaa» 
We  need  not  trouble  the  rational  physician  with  a  detailed  notice  of  all 
those  morbid  conditions  which  lead  to  large  accumulations  of  air  in  the 
CH3Cum  and  the  colon  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  simply  to  mention  that  thmn 
accumulations  of  gas,  which  wo  are  accustomed  to  term  meteorism  or 
flatulence^  may  either  be  a  consequence  of  suppressed  or  perverse  secre- 
tion of  the  intestinal  juices,  or  of  diminished  contractility  of  the  mujscular 
coat  of  the  intestine,  of  strictures  and  other  anatomical  changes  of  the 
colon,  of  pressure  exerted  by  morbid  tumors  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
intestinej  &c.  Substances  stagnating  in  the  different  parts  of  the  colon^ 
nndergo  complete  putrefaction,  and  their  products,  gaseous  as  well  aa 
solid,  are  precisely  the  same  as  we  observe  out  of  the  animal  body, 
Thus,  in  the  examination  of  such  masses,  Frcrichs  found  subs  tan  cea  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  which  Bopp  has  obtamed  from  putrefying  protein- 
bodies. 

The  early  physicians  believed  in  a  secretion  of  gas  from  the  walls  of 
the  intestine ;  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the 

'  [On  referriiig  to  tli^s  Joum.  de  Cbim.  M^d,,  we  find  that  the  largest  quantity  of 
eai'bomc  acid  di$cotered  in  the  diges^tiTe  oanal  gen^raU^  was  &otn  D2  to  93g,  &nd  diit 
the  moan  quantity  in  the  large  inte&tiD«a  wns  23  1  Jg>  The  qmantitj  of  oxygen  \m  not 
filatcd  T  CheTillot  only  observea  that  he  found  it  in  the  large  iiiteatine  fi^e  timea  id  fifty* 
four  cfl-sea.  The  mean  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  large  Intestines  of  twenty-sevin 
aged  persoas  was  13^  ;  the  zna:£L£iium  is  not  given  in  the  memoir.  Id  ninety-Bi:^  casesi 
ten  oTily  afforded  earburetted  hydrogen  ;  one  in  the  urn  all  intestine^  aod  filae  ib  tk< 
large  latealijie.    The  greateist  quantity  found  wa»  18  8g.-^.  e,  i*,] 
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metamorpIioaiB  of  the  animal  tissues  and  with  the  chemical  processes  of 
putrefaction,  such  an  asaumption  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  expla- 
nation of  considerable  accumulations  of  gaa ;  and  furthefj  from  what  is 
known  on  the  subject,  it  is  very  improbable  that  gaseaj  such  as  hjdro- 
geUj  carburetted  hydrogen ,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (which  latter  we 
do  not  find  in  the  blood),  should  pass  from  the  general  juices  of  the  body 
into  the  intostinal  canal.  Magendie  and  Girardin*  have,  however,  made 
an  observation  which  has  also  been  confirmed  by  Frcrichsj^  which,  at  all 
eventSj  proves  the  possibility  of  a  secretion  of  gas  from  the  blood  into 
the  intestine ;  for  if  a  loop  of  intestine  in  dogs,  after  being  perfectly 
emptied  of  its  contents,  were  tied  at  both  ends,  it  was  always  found 
after  some  time  to  be  filled  with  air<  It  ia  to  be  regretted  that  this  air 
has  not  been  analyzed ;  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  hydrogen  and  its  gase- 
ous compounds  would  be  found  in  it. 

Frerichs  likewise  notices  an  accumulation  of  gas,  which,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  a  sacculated  emphysema  in  the  serous  coat  of  the  gut ;  in  the  in- 
teatines  of  swine  he  has  frequently  observed  bullie  of  this  sort,  as  large 
as  a  pea  or  a  hazel-nut,  filled  with  air. 

Although  from  what  has  been  already  stated  it  may  be  readily  inferred 
what  are  the  substances  which  occur,  and  which  must  of  necessity  occur^ 
in  the  matters  diBcharged  br/  vomiting^  it  yet  may  not  be  altogether  su- 
perfluous to  notice  systematically  the  different  characters  of  the  vomikis 
in  different  conditions  of  disease.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  analyses 
which  have  been  made  are  of  little  use :  as  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  gastric 
disease,  so  also  for  a  scientific  investigation  of  vomited  matter,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  to  know  what  period  had  elapsed  since  food  was  taken, 
or  whether  the  stomach  was  empty.  Without  this  knowledge  no  infer- 
ence of  any  scientific  value  can  be  deduced.  It  is,  however,  much  to  be 
lamented  that  even  at  the  present  day  pathological  chemistry  (as  it  is 
called)  is  as  little  based  on  physical  diagnosis  as  on  pathological  anatomy ; 
thus  we  find  numerous  analyses  of  the  vomitus  in  dyspepsia, — a  word 
unsatisfactory  to  every  rational  physician,  and  tending  only  to  impede 
scientific  inquiry.  Every  one  must  know  that  dyspepsia  and  pyrosis 
may  accompany  not  only  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  but  also  the  round  (per- 
forating) ulcer,  cancer,  and  other  primary  and  secondary  affections  of 
the  stomach ;  if  then  no  pathologico*anatomicai  diagnosis  be  made,  the 
analysifl  of  the  matters  vomited  by  dyspeptic  patients  can  lead  to  no  re- 
sult ;  when  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  certain  diagnosis  in  dyspepsia  or 
pyrosis,  nothing  is  gained  by  the  attempt  to  analyze  the  vomited  matters. 
Notwithstanding  the  numerous,  more  or  less  accurate  analyses  of  vomited 
matters,  we  still  know  very  little  regarding  the  various  morphological 
and  chemical  constituents  of  the  masses  which  are  discharged  in  the 
various  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  All  that 
is  positively  known  may  be  included  in  a  few  sentences- 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cases  are  those  in  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  vomited  matter  consists  of  imperfectly  digested  or  entirely  undi- 
gested food,  and  the  chief  reason  of  this  is  that  the  food  is  usually  the 


*  Mecherchts  pbyaiol,  but  lee  G&i>  iatefltiii.    Pariap  1824,  p,  24* 
■  pp,  eit  p.  866. 
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proximate  exciting  cause  of  the  antiperistaltic  motion.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  food  is  more  or  less  changed  according  to  the  time  in  which  it 
has  been  retained  in  the  stomach :  thus  in  the  round  ulcer  of  the  duo- 
denum where  vomiting  occurs  four  or  six  hours  after  food  has  been  taken, 
we  constantly  find  that  not  only  the  albuminous  substances,  but  also  the 
amylacea,  are  far  more  changed  than  in  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach ; 
in  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  usually  less 
changed  than  in  other  cancerous  affections  of  the  stomach,  &c.  These 
changes  which  we  perceive  in  the  food  must  either  be  normal  or  abnor- 
mal, that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  we  find  half-digested  muscular  fibre, 
peptones,  sugar,  &c.,  changed  in  the  manner  which  has  been  already 
described.  These  are  the  rarer  cases,  and  for  the  most  part  occur  when 
the  seat  of  the  disease  which  has  occasioned  the  vomiting  lies  externally 
to  the  stomach,  although  sometimes  also  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It 
far  more  frequently  happens  that  the  food,  when  it  has  remained  for 
a  prolonged  period  in  the  stomach,  has  undergone  abnormal  changes ; 
if  saccharine  or  amylaceous  food  has  been  taken,  lactic,  acetic,  or 
butyric  fermentation  is  induced,  in  which  case  the  vomited  matters 
have  an  extremely  strong  acid  reaction  and  taste,  and  even  seem  to 
take  the  edge  off  the  teeth ;  the  nitrogenous  articles  of  food  appear 
in  this  case,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  to  be  but  slightly 
changed,  and  at  most  to  be  only  loosened  in  texture  and  rendered  more 
transparent ;  matters  of  this  nature  are  principally  vomited  in  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  but  not  unfrequently  also  in  round  (perforating)  ulcer 
and  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  It  seems  probable  that  in  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  stomach,  all  those  kinds  of  fermentation  may  be  set  up  in  the 
starch,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  secreted  mucus,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  observe  out  of  the  animal  body  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  just  as  in  catarrh  of  the  urinary  bladder  there  is  sometimes  a 
predisposition  to  acid  and  sometimes  to  alkaline  urinary  fermentation. 
Certain  experiments  made  by  Frerichs  show  that  in  diabetic  patients 
there  is  a  special  tendency  to  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  stomach. 
Another  of  his  observations  is  even  more  important ;  he  convinced  him- 
self that  the  colorless,  viscid,  ropy  masses,  which  are  sometimes  ejected 
in  abundant  quantity  in  gastric  catarrh,  possess  almost  entirely  the  same 
properties  as  the  gum-like  substances  produced  by  what  is  called  mucous 
fermentation.  It  appears  to  depend,  at  all  events  in  part,  on  the  nature 
of  the  mucus  secreted  in  gastric  catarrh,  whether  the  fermentation 
established  in  the  amylacea  be  of  the  mucous,  lactic,  acetic,  or  butyric 
variety — a  view  which  seems  to  correspond  with  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  exciters  of  these  different  kinds  of  fermentation,  and  with  the  dif- 
ferent anatomical  changes  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  of  the 
mucus  secreted  by  it. 

Masses  in  a  thoroughly  digested  state,  and  at  the  same  time  in  an  al- 
most putrid  condition,  are  only  vomited  in  cases  of  some  anatomico-me- 
chanical  change  in  the  intestinal  canal,  as  strangulated  hernia,  volvulus, 
&c.  Since,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  yeast-fungi  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines — partly  entering 
from  without,  and  partly  propagated  within  the  body — it  need  excite  no 
wonder  that  tbey  are  also  found  in  vomited  matters.  The  same  may  be 
said  regarding  the  sarcinaj  whose  nature  and  mode  of  occurrence,  since 
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itB  diecovery  by  Goodsir,*  have  given  rise  to  so  many  mvestigations  and 
discussions.  This  organized  being  is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the 
al^,  Merismopedia  punctata,  that  had  been  described  by  Meyen,'  and 
vnth  the  Gonium  tranquillum  et  glaucum,  referred  by  Ehrenberg^  to  the 
Bacillariae ;  it  forms  smooth  plates,  consisting  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  quadrupartite  cells,  which  range  from  l-800th  to  l-500th  of 
a  line  in  diameter,  are  square,  and  resemble  tied-up  packets ;  these  may 
be  found  singly  in  the  vomited  matters,  but  much  more  frequently  hang- 
ing together  in  regular  forms  in  fours,  eights,  and  sixteens,  so  as  to  form 
larger  surfaces.  These  algse  are  not  characteristic  of  any  special  disease 
of  the  stomach,  either  organic  or  functional,  although  they  are  most 
oommonly  found  when  the  food  has  been  retained  for  a  considerable  time 
in  the  stomach  before  the  vomiting  has  occurred,  as,  for  instance,  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  Frerichs^  has  frequently  found  the  sarcina  in  the 
stomach  after  death,  in  cases  in  which,  during  life,  no  signs  of  deranged 
digestion  had  been  observed  ;  indeed,  he  even  noticed  it  in  a  dog  with  a 
gastric  fistula,  and  found  that  the  digestion  went  on  as  regularly  and  en- 
ergetically as  before  the  appearance  of  these  algae.  It  thus  appears  to 
have  no  connection  with  any  pathological  phenomena  in  the  animal 
orranism. 

Hence  the  sarcina  is  of  no  diagnostic  value,  since  neither  its  produc- 
tion nor  its  growth  is  dependent  upon,  or  gives  rise  to  any  special  morbid 
processes. 

Frerichs  has  studied  its  development  in  a  dog  with  a  gastric  fistula ; 
lie  observed,  first  of  all,  round  non-nucleated  cells,  generally  isolated, 
but  sometimes  grouped  two  and  two,  and  ranging  from  l-400th  to  l-800th 
of  a  line.  The  cell,  which  at  first  is  transparent,  gradually  undergoes  a 
superficial  constriction  through  its  centre,  and  this  is  crossed  by  a  similar 
oonstriction  at  right  angles ;  the  lines  deepen  from  the  centre  towards 
die  periphery,  till,  finally,  the  cells  appear  to  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  the  separate  squares  ranging  from  l-700th  to  l-500th  of  a  line : 
as  each  of  these  squares  again  subdivides  in  the  same  manner  into  four 
fresh  squares,  the  original  individual  expands  into  large  plates,  which 
are  intersected  by  rectangular  lines,  and  are  easily  broken  down  into 
separate  quadrupartite  cells. 

Hasse  has  also  found  the  sarcina  in  evacuations  from  the  bowels ;  and 
Heller'  appears  to  have  found  it  in  a  urinary  sediment,  although  he  does 
not  seem  certain  of  its  identity. 

Hasse  and  Kolliker,*  Virchow,^  and  more  especially  Schlossberger," 
bave  instituted  accurate  chemical  inquiries  regarding  the  constitution  of 
tiiis  body.  Yirchow  found  that  the  molecules  of  the  sarcina  were  not 
changed  by  acetic  acid,  but  that  potash  first  rendered  them  more  trans- 
parent, and  subsequently  caused  their  disintegration  into  amorphous 
granules.  Hasse  and  Kolliker  found  that  acids  and  alkalies  only  ren- 
dered the  sarcina  paler ;  that  it  dissolved  when  boiled  in  sulphuric  acid ; 
that  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid  the  larger  parts  separated  into 

1  Edinbargh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal.    Vol.  67,  p.  480. 
s  Nenes  System  der  Pflanien.  Bd.  6,  S.  410. 

•  InAisorien,  8.  68,  Taf.  8,  Fig.  3.  «  Haser's  Arch.  Bd.  10,  S.  176-208. 

•  Arch.  f.  phjB.  u.  path.  Chem.  Bd.  4,  S.  308,  Taf.  I,  fig.  6. 

•  Mittheil.  der  ZUrcher  naturf.  GeseUsch.  1847.  S.  96. 

V  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat.  Bd.  1,  8.  864.        »  Arch.  f.  phys.  Heilk.  Bd.  6,  8.  747-768. 
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Btnaller  ]  that  in  a  hot  solution  of  potash  the  contents  purtially  dissolved, 
leaving  a  perfect  skeleton ;  and  finally,  that  the  sarcina,  after  being 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  wa«  only  colored  yellow  by  iodinej  but  that 
at  a  glowing  heat,  it  was  perfectly  destroyed.  The  conclusions  of 
Schlossberger  were,  that  the  sarcina  was  unaffected  by  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  fata  aa  well  as  the  volatile  oils,  and  that  neither  organic 
nor  dilute  mineral  acida  apparently  acted  on  it*  When  treated  with 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  test  for  cellulose  (according  to 
Mulder  s  method),  it  exhibited  no  blue  or  greenish  color ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  decolorized  the  sarcina,  and  rendered  it  very  transparent ; 
the  interspaces  between  the  greatest  squares  became  swollen,  and  on  the 
adLiition  of  water,  the  larger  broke  into  smaller  parts.  When  the  action 
was  prolonged,  it  entirely  dissolved ;  many  were  rendered  yellow  by 
nitric  acidj  only,  however,  when  they  had  been  previously  treated  with 
a  solution  of  potash  ;  hence  they  appeared^  at  all  events,  in  part  to  con- 
tain a  protein-like  couatitueut.  But,  on  the  other  band,  Schlossberger 
could  not  obtain  a  blue  color  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  indeed,  he  expresses 
great  doubts  whether  there  is  any  difference  between  the  capsule  and 
the  contents,  although  Hiisse  and  Kolliker  believe  that  they  had  proved, 
both  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  potash,  that  a  difference  existed, 
Caustic  potash  causes  the  sarcina,  or  at  all  events  its  larger  interstices,  to 
swell-     The  sarcina  is  unaffected  by  alcoholic  and  acid  fermentation. 

Far  more  amenable  to  chemical  investigation,  and  of  more  physiolo- 
gical interest,  are  the  (generally)  fluid  materials  which  are  sometimes 
vomited  in  the  fagthig  stata;  as,  for  instance,  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  round  (perforating)  ulcer,  and  in  cancer  of  the  stomach. 
Although  the  investigation  of  such  secretions  is  indispensable  to  a  right 
comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  substances  which,  mixed  with  food, 
are  usually  vomited,  we  have  as  yet  only  few  analyses  of  these  gastric 
and  intestinal  secretions  discharged  by  the  mouth,  and  still  fewer  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  has  been  established.  Thus,  for  Inatftnce, 
waterbrash  (pyrosis)  has  excited  the  attention  of  physicians,  and  the 
vomited  matter  has  been  analysed,  and,  on  one  occasiouj  the  fluid  has 
been  found  alkaline,  and  on  another  strongly  acid,  without  any  regard  to 
the  pathologico-chemical  process.  Frericns^  has  Iiere  also  opened  the 
path  for  further  inquiry ;  he  has  ascertained  that,  in  many  forms  of  gas- 
tric disease,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  chronic  gastric  catarrh  of  drunkards, 
and  sometimes  in  cancer  and  round  (perforating)  ulcer  of  the  stomach, 
the  salivary  glands  are  consensnally  irritated,  and  secrete  an  abun- 
dance of  saliva,  which  accumulates  in  the  stomach,  and  finally  induces 
vomiting.  In  such  cases  the  vomited  fluids  present  all  the  characters  of 
saliva ;  they  are  in  most  cases  alkaline,  often  however  neutral,  rarely 
acid,  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  sulphocyanides,  and,  under  the 
requisite  conditions,  converted  starch  very  rapidly  into  sugar. 

These  fluids  were  found  by  Frerichs  to  be  slightly  turbid  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  epithelium  and  fat-globules ;  their  density 
varied  from  1-004  to  1*007,  and  they  contained  from  0^472  to  0'688g  of 
solid  constituents ;  the  application  of  heat  did  not  much  increase  their 
turbidity ;  the  addition  of  alcohol  caused  a  separation  of  white  ff oeculi^ 

1  Op.  flit. 
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which  possessed  the  metamorphic  power  on  starch  in  a  high  degree  ;  the 
watery  solution  of  their  alcoholic  extracts  assumed  a  dark  blood-red  tint 
with  the  per-salts  of  iron.  Similar  kinds  of  alkaline  vomited  fluids  ha^e 
been  examined  by  Wright,  Nasse/  and  Bird*^ 

We  very  often  observe  a  fluid,  watery,  vomited  matter  with  a  atrong 
acid  reaction ;  it  occurs  in  the  ronnd  (perforating)  gastric  ulcers  and 
probably  also  in  nervous  spasm  of  the  stomaoh  (if  such  a  thing  actually 
exist).  Unfortunately  these  fluids  have  been  examined  with  so  little  care 
that  even  if  lacticj  butyric,  or  acetic  acid  has  been  actually  recognized 
in  them  with  chemical  certainty,  it  has  not  been  decided  whether  the  ex- 
cess  of  acid  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  in  softening  of  the  stomach 
in  children  (Elsaasser)  by  the  rapid  fermentation  of  portions  of  amyla- 
ceous or  su^ar-forming  food  retained  in  the  stomachj  or  whether  it  has 
accumnlated  in  the  stomach  in  consefjuence  of  an  abnormal  secretion 
from  the  gastric  glands* 

The  fluids  of  this  class  that  have  been  most  frequently  analyzed  are 
the  riee-water  matters  vomited  in  ehoUra  ;  both  in  their  physical  and  in 
their  chemical  properties  they  are  almost  perfectly  identical  with  the 
matters  often  vomited  in  ursemia ;  they  are  usually  of  a  faint,  sickly 
odor  J  and  their  reaction  may  be  either  acid,  neutral  or  alkaline ;  on 
standing,  they  deposit  grayish-w^hite  flakes,  consisting  of  epithelial 
structures  or  intestinal  mucus,  while  the  fluid  above  appears  clear  and 
yellowiak  With  the  exception  of  very  beautiful  groups  of  cylindrical 
epitbehum,  we  find  in  these  fluids  only  few  organic  matters  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  contain  a  relatively  large  amount  of  inorganic  salts, 
and  especially  of  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline 
sulphates.  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease  whether 
the  fluid  is  acid  or  alkaline  \  for  a  short  time  after  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  the  vomited  matter  is  acid,  and  I  found  in  it  (as  Hermann*  had 
done)  butyric  and  acetic  acids  (and  metacetonic  acid  was  also  very  pro- 
bably present).  When  the  fluid  contained  no  remains  of  food,  but  re- 
sembled rice-watery  and  was  acid  or  neutral,  I  constantly  found  urca^  and 
can  thus  confirm  the  observations  of  Schmidt/  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  disease  was  further  advanced,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  accom- 
panying ujsemia  had  set  in,  and  if  vomiting  now  came  on,  salts  of  am- 
monia, and  especially  the  carbonate,  were  found,  and  hence  the  fluid  had 
an  alkaline  reaction.  Albumen  occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities 
when  the  fluid  is  acid,  but  in  larger  quantities  when  there  ia  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

The  specific  gravity  of  these  fluids  varies  from  1*025  to  1*007 ;  they 
contain  from  0'4  to  0-6 g  of  solid  constituents,  of  which  more  than  half 
are  often  inorganic  (Wittatock,*  Mulder,*^  Andral,^  A,  Taylor,"  Becque- 
rel,^  Guterbock,*'*  Schmidt), 

The  albumen,  regarding  whose  presence  or  absence  in  the  cholera- 

*  Med.  CorrespoDibL  rli,  u.  weatpli.    Aerzte,  1844,  No.  14. 
«  LoncL  Med.  Gas.     Vol  29,  p.  878,  and  Yd.  SO,  p.  931. 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  Bd.  22,  8.  169.  *  ChnrakteHflrik  der  Cholera,  u.  s.  tt.  S.  72. 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  24,  S.  625.  •  Natunr  en  Scheikundig  ATcliif.  D.  I,  il.  1, 1838. 
T  Gai.  M4d.  1847,  p.  654.  •  Chem,  G^.  1849,  p.  05. 

'  Arch.  g^n.  de  MM.  4  S^r.  T.  21,  p.  192. 
«^  Jouro.  t  pr.  Ch.  Bd.  48,  8.  780,  u.  850. 
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dejections  there  has  been  so  much  discussion,  can  getierally  only  b©  re- 
cognized by  the  aid  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia^  or,  if  the  reaction  of 
the  fluid  be  alkaline,  by  ita  neutralization. 

Biliary  matters  are  contained  in  the  vomited  matters  under  very 
different  conditions.  We  most  commonly  find  biliary  matters  vomited 
simultaneously  with  the  remains  of  food;  andj  by  a  careful  chemical 
examination^  the  biliary  acids  may  be  detected  by  Pettenkofer's  test  in 
most  substances  discharged  by  vomiting ;  it  is  also  easy  to  understand 
how  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  including  the  constituenta  of  the 
bile,  are  ejected  by  antiperistaltic  motion.  We  meet  with  larger  qmtk' 
titiea  of  bile  mixed  with  slight  remnants  of  food  or  only  with  gastric 
juice  and  saliva,  in  the  matters  vomited  in  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  especially  of  the  peritoneum,  as  well  as  in  cere- 
bral affections  of  an  inflammatory  nature ;  the  vomited  matter  is  then  of 
a  gra^a-green^  or  verdigris  color  {vomitiiscBrtigbiosus).  The  green  color 
of  these  fluidJs  is  dependent  on  the  green  modification  of  the  bile*pig- 
ment,  which  is  induced  by  the  action  of  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juico  on 
the  brown  pigment :  the  fluid  has  generally  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  with  an  admixture  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  the 
latter  acid  alone,  exhibits  the  most  beautiful  changes  of  color  peculiar  to 
the  bile-pigment.  It  usually  contains  no  substance  coagulahle  by  heat, 
but  saliva  is  presentj  aa,  at  least,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumatance 
that  eulphocyanides  may  be  detected  in  the  alcoholic  extract*  As  in  aU 
vomited  matters,  we  here  find  pavement  and  cylindrical  epithelium  and 
fat-globules,  in  addition  to  saliva ;  the  fat-globules  in  this  case^  when 
examined  under  the  microscope,  usually  exhibit  a  green  color^  from  the 
presence  of  cbolepyrrhin. 

Bloody  vomiting  may,  as  is  well  known,  be  associated  with  very  va- 
rious conditions*  The  blood  is  often  still  fluid  and  of  a  tolerably  bright 
color  when  it  is  ejected  very  soon  after  its  escape  from  the  vessels  ;  b*it 
most  commonly  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  red  color,  coagulated^  and  mi^ed 
with  fragments  of  food.  In  capillary  gastric  hemorrhage,  which  may 
take  its  origin  in  various  diseased  conditions,  as,  for  instaacef  in 
round  (perforating)  ulcer  of  the  8tomaeh>  in  gastric  cancer^  in  hemor- 
rhagic erosions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  in  disturb- 
ances in  the  circulation  in  the  spleen  and  liverj  the  blood  is  retained  for 
a  longer  time  in  the  stomach,  and  we  then  have  the  brown  or  black  vo- 
mitus,  having  the  color  of  chocolate  or  resembling  coffee-grounds,  to 
which  the  earlier  pathologists  attached  so  much  importance-  The  re- 
mains of  blood-corpuscles  are  always  to  be  found  on  examining  this  kind 
of  vomitus  with  the  microscope*  Any  one  not  trusting  to  his  powers  as 
a  microecopist,  may  easily  obtain  a  red  fluid  by  heating  the  dried  maafi 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  the  presence  of  b^matin 
is  indicated  not  merely  by  the  general  character  of  it^  solid  residue,  but 
also  by  the  abundance  of  iron  in  the  latter.  Fat-globules,  epithelial 
structures,  &c.,  are  also  found  in  these  masses. 

Sugar  has  very  often  been  found  in  vomited  matters ;  MacGregoTr^ 
Polli,*  and,  more  recently,  ScharlaUj^  have  found  it  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomachs  of  diabetic  patients :  two  observations  made  by  Frerichs/  appesr 

*  Lona.  Metl.  Gai.  M«j,  1837.  ^  Omodei  anniili  amverB.,  1839,  

»  ZuckfrliAmruhr,  BerliJi,  1S4S.  *  Op.  eit  p*  804. 
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to  confirm  these  observatioos ;  for  in  the  matters  vomited  by  djabetic 

patients  after  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  he  found  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar  but  no  dextrin.  It  waa  also  worthy  of  remark  that  notwith- 
standing the  neutralization  of  the  acid  vomited  matters,  no  lactic  fer- 
mentation could  be  induced. 

Frerichs  believes  that  this  experiment  throws  aome  light  on  the  pa- 
thogenesis  of  diabetes.  Although  this  indieationj  if  it  turn  out  to  be 
constantly  exhibited,  should  undoubtedly  not  be  overlooked,  yet  we  still 
think  that  the  proximate  and  essential  cause  of  diabetes  is  hardly  to  be 
sought  in  the  primcE  vice^  for  in  the  normal  condition,  starch  is  converted 
into  sugar  in  the  Btomach,  and  sugar  is  found  in  the  blood ;  moreover, 
sugar  is  formed  in  the  liver ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  only  found  therein^ 
m  Bernard  asserts,  but,  as  I  have  observed,  far  more  sugar  proceeds  from 
the  liver  through  the  hepatic  veins,  than  is  conveyed  to  it  through  the 
portal  vein  and  the  hepatic  artery  ;  hence,  for  the  present j  it  seems  more 
correct  to  assume  with  C»  Schmidt,  that  in  diabetes  the  conversion  or  re- 
gressive formation  of  the  sugar  is  impeded.  Moreover,  it  need  not 
excite  our  wonder  that  a  large  quantity  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomachs  of  diabetic  patients^  since  there  is  no  improba- 
bility in  the  supposition  that  sugar  is  also  separated  by  the  gastric 
glands  as  well  as  by  the  salivary  glandfi  from  the  diabetic  blood, 

Nasse*  has  observed  a  remarkable  case  in  which  large  quantities  of 
fat  were  vomited.  No  evidence  could  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  fat 
had  been  introduced  from  without  into  the  stomach. 

Although  the  general  character  of  the  soltd  extTemenis  in  the  normal 
etate  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  changea 
which  the  individual  suhstances  undergo  in  the  intestinal  canal  till  they 
reach  the  rectum^  we  must  return  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
iidering  the  pathological  relations  of  the  intestinal  excretions-  Im- 
'portant  as  is  the  investigation  of  this  subject  for  physiologists,  and 
especially  for  physicians^  our  investigations  regarding  it  are  as  yet  few 

»and  of  doubtful  accuracy.  The  analysis  of  the  solid  excrements  is,  how- 
aver,  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  and  is  so  disgusting  a  task,  that 
-Ire  find  it  exciting  the  complaints  even  of  a  Berzelius,  Putting  out  of 
the  question  the  repugnance  which  must  be  overcome  before  we  can 
handle  and  apply  heat  to  such  matters^  the  extreme  varieties  which  the 
excrements  present  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  that  has  been 
taken,  and  the  great  facility  with  which  decomposition  extends  in  such 
masses,  we  are  hindered  from  making  a  tolerably  correct  analysis,  by 
^  the  circumstance  that  all  solutions  pass  in  a  turbid  state  through  the 
I  filter,  and  that  the  decomposed  biliary  constituents  distribute  themaelves 
through  all  menstrua,  so  that  we  cannot  readily  extract  a  substance  to 
I  which  some  decomposed  bile-pigment  or  putrid  biliary  matter  does  not 
I  ftdhere. 

An  adult  male,  in  a  state  of  health,  living  on  a  mixed  diet,  usually 

discharges  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  from  120  to  180  grammes 

I  of  semi'Solid  brown  masses,  whose  unpleasant  odor  seems  from  Valen- 

'  tin's  experiments  to  be  far  more  dependent  on  decomposed  eonetituenta 

of  the  bile  than  on  the  remains  of  the  food*     These  masses  contain  about 

»  Med.  CorreipoB^bl.  rh.  u.  wcitpli.  Aerxte,  1844,  Nr*  14. 
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268  ^^  ^^'^^  conetitTient3j  so  that  from  30  to  45  grammes  of  solid  dry 
matter  are  daily  carried  off  io  the  intestinal  evacuations  of  a  healthy 
man  living  on  a  mixed  diet, 

Asy  in  our  remarka  on  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine^  we  have  at 
the  same  time  considered  the  constituents  of  the  faeces,  we  now  proceed 
to  point  out  the  differences  which  the  excrements  present  under  special 
physiological  and  pathological  conditions. 

It  13  almost  nnnecessary  to  introduce  the  remark  that  indigestible 
fragments  of  food,  as  vegetable  celJular  t issue,  tendons,  skin,  &c.,  occur 
in  the  fsecea  in  varying  quantities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food, 
and  that  the  amount  of  undecomposcd  hile  which  is  found;  is  propor- 
tional to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  food  passes  through  the  intestinal 
canaL  The  examination  of  the  properties  of  the  meconium  and  of  the 
intestinal  contents  of  the  foetus  generally,  is  a  subject  of  more  im- 
portance. 

According  to  my  experiencej  the  small  intestine  of  the  human  fadu»^ 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  month,  always  contains  a  bright-yellow  mass, 
which  is  either  neutral  or  faintly  acid ;  its  ethereal  extract  consists  of 
margaric  and  oleic  acids  and  saponifiable  fat,  and  when  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  sugar,  only  very  gradually  yields  a  purple  color  ;  in  the 
alcoholic  extract  we  may  recognize  taurocholate  of  soda  (partly  by  its 
relations  towards  the  salts  of  lead,  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  partly  by  the 
formation  of  sulphuric  acid  when  treated  with  potash  and  nitric  acid), 
bile-pigment  (although  not  alwaj^s  to  be  detected  by  nitric  acid),  and  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  the 
mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  cold  fluid,  a  substance  which  separates 
on  coohng^  and  in  its  further  reactions  is  similar  to  casein  or  albuminate 
of  soda ;  the  watery  extract  contains  a  substance  precipitable  only  by 
tannic  acid  (unaffected  by  neutral  or  basic  salts  of  lead  or  gilver),  and 
presents  traces  of  alkahne  sulphates.  By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
solid  materials  in  these  ca^es  (from  89  to  96g  of  the  dry  residue)  consists 
of  insoluble  matter,  namely,  of  epithelial  structures  and  mucus. 

The  contents  of  the  lanje  intestine  of  the  foetus  in  and  after  the 
seventh  month,  are  almost  perfectly  similar  to  the  meconium  discharged 
after  birth ;  they  constitute  dark-colored,  broi^Txiah-green,  almost  black, 
tolerably  compact  masses,  devoid  of  odor,  and  without  any  very  well- 
marked  tastCj  but  having  a  strong  tendency  to  decomposition  (as  aba 
has  been  observed  by  Hofle)  ;^  at  an  ordinary  temperature  this  substance 
has,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  converted  spirit  of  78'8]j  into 
acetic  acid.  As  a  general  rule,  I  have  found  the  contents  of  the  large 
intestine,  as  well  as  the  meconium,  acid ;  occasionally,  however,  they 
are  neutral ;  under  the  microscope  the  masses  are  found  to  consist  essen- 
tially of  epithelium  and  mucus-corpuscles,  the  epithelium  presenting  a 
beautiful  green  tint ;  ether  extracts  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  fat,  in 
which,  by  careful  evaporation,  the  most  beautiful  tablets  of  cholesterin 
may  be  perceived ;  the  alcoholic  extract  forms  a  greasy  black ii*h-hrown 
mass,  which  under  the  microscope  exhibits  no  trace  of  crystallisation ; 
no  distinct  reaction  either  of  the  biliary  acids  {hj  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  sugar  test)  or  of  bile-pigment  (by  nitric  acid)  could  be  obtained. 

■  Chem.  u.  Mikroak.    2  Aufl.  3.  85. 
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The  watery  extract,  eyen  when  obtained  before  the  substance  had  been 
treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  contains  no  snbatance  which  is  coagulable 
or  precipitable  by  acetic  acid  ;  it  contains,  however,  a  nitrogenous  body 
precipitable  by  tannic  acid  but  not  by  metallic  salts ;  and  it  yields  no 
trace  of  sulphates* 

The  bright  yellow,  semi-fluid  excrements  of  infants  at  the  breast  con- 
tain, as  was  shown  by  Simon,^  a  yery  large  amount  of  fat,  which  may 
naturally  be  referred  to  the  milk,  besides  much  coagulated  but  undigested 
casein  ;  the  alcoholic  extract,  when  treated  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid,  generally  gives  the  well-known  changes  of  color  indi- 
cative of  cholepyrrhie ;  and  Pettenkofer's  test  applied  to  this  extract 
usually  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the  biliarj  acids.  Epithelial  struc- 
tures abound  in  these  excrements* 

Liehig  some  years  ago  made  the  remark  that  the  solid  excrements 
contain  only  a  small  amount  of  soluble  salts;  I  found  only  23-067 g  of 
soluble  salts  in  the  ash  of  nortnal  human  excrement ;  Fleitmann,*  on  the 
other  hand,  found  30*58^  (after  an  abundant  animal  diet),  and  Porter^ 
31*58g ;  the  latter  chemist  found  that  in  dried  normal  excrements  gene- 
rally there  are  contained,  on  an  average,  6'69g  of  mineral  substances. 
The  ash  of  human  faeces  contains,  according  to  Fleitmann,  30*98|,  and, 
according  to  Porter,  36*03^  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  al- 
kalies or  earths,  the  acid  being  combined  with  three  atoms  of  base ;  the 
former  found  only  l'13g  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  3*13g ;  it  is  singular 
that  in  the  analyses  of  both  these  chemists,  the  potash  preponderates  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  over  the  soda  ;  if  we  deduct  the  chloride  of 
sodium  from  the  soluble  constituenta  of  the  ash,  the  ratio  of  the  soda  to 
the  potash  in  the  aah  is  1 :  40,  accordbg  to  Fleitraann,  while  it  is  only 
1 :  12  according  to  Porter : — a  difference  which  depend^!  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food.  Berzelius  first  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  lime 
than  magnesia  must  be  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  since  we  find  in  the 
solid  excrements  less  lime  and  relatively  more  magnesia  than  in  the  food 
that  has  been  taken ;  while  the  ratio  of  the  lime  to  the  magnesia  in  the 
faeces  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  there  is  always  a  rela- 
tive excess  of  magnesia.  In  100  parts  of  aah  Fleitmann  found  21 '36  of 
lime  with  10'67  of  magnesia,  and  Porter  26*46  of  lime  with  10-54  of 
magnesia.  Hence  the  ratio  of  the  magnesia  to  the  lime  in  the  excre-- 
ments  is  as  1:2  or  2|,  Alkaline  chlorides  occur  in  the  excrements 
in  very  small  quantity  (from  1*5  to  4'4ij),  but  carbonates  are  always 
present  in  the  ash,  Berzelius  observed  that  sand  is  always  mixed  with 
the  excrements,  and  both  Fleitmann  and  Porter  have  repeatedly  noticed 
the  same  fact. 

The  ash  of  the  dung  of  herbivorous  animah  (the  cow,  the  sheep,  and 
the  horse)  hfis  been  analyzed  by  Rogera^  and,*  in  essential  points,  is  the 
same  as  that  of  human  excrement-  It  contains  more  silica  and  sand, 
but  that  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Rogers 
found  scarcely  any  traces  of  alkaline  carbonates  in  these  ashes. 

Very  toluile  gaits  only  enter  into  the  solid  excrements  in  large  quan- 
tity, when  they  excite  diarrhoea ;  Laveran  and  Millon*  have  obtained 

^  Med  Cbem.  Bd,  2,  S.  488  [or  Vol.  2.  p.  369,  of  the  EoglUb  traBBlationl, 

*  Fogg.  Ann.  Bd.  76,  8.  366,  ■  Ann.  d.  Ch.  u,  Phnrin.  BiL  71.  8,  109-1 16, 

*  ibid,  Bd,  66,  S.  85-99,  »  Ann.  de  Chira.  et  dc  Phyi.  T.  12,  p.  136. 
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this  result  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  potaah,  and  I  hare  done 
so  with  phosphate  of  soda. 

The  presence  of  crystals  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnema  in 
ham  an  faeces,  was  for  a  time  regarded  aa  a  sign  of  a  grave  disease,  namelj 
typhus ;  pathologists  are,  however^  now  generally  of  opinion  that  such 
18  by  no  means  the  case,  and  that  these  crystals  often  occur  in  perfectly 
normal  evaenationa,  although  it  is  only  under  specially  favoring  condi- 
tions that  they  are  found  in  large  quantity.  It  cannot,  however,  he 
denied  that,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  intestinal  canal^  in  which  the 
secretions  and  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  especially  prone  to  decom- 
position, as  in  typhus,  cholera,  and  certain  forms  of  dysentery,  these 
triple  phosphates  are  found  in  an  extraordinary  quantity^  on  examining 
the  evacuations  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  food 
passes  more  rapidly  than  usual  through  the  intestinal  canal,  a  larger 
qoautity  of  undeGomposed  bile  is  always  found  ;  hence  this  is  the  case 
after  the  use  of  saline  and  acrid  purgatives,  and  in  the  simplest  formfl 
of  catarrhal  diarrhoea,  as  Pottenkofer^  himself  proved*  That  in  jaundice, 
dependent  on  occlusion  of  the  common  biliary  duct,  even  the  producte 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  bile  should  not  occur  in  the  stools,  is  a  fact 
scarcely  requiring  mention.  The  excrements  in  such  cases  are  of  a 
dirty  whitish-gray  color,  and  develope  a  very  disgusting,  putrid  odor ;  in 
other  respects  they  do  not  essentially  differ  from  normal  fseces, 

A  green  coUratwn  of  the  excrements  was  formerly,  and  for  zi  long 
time,  regarded  as  a  sign  of  the  presence  of  bile ;  latterly,  however,  its 
presence  in  green  stools  has  been  altogether  denied.  The  cases  arc  cer- 
tainly only  few  in  which  the  green  color  of  the  fmces  depends  on  the 
admixture  of  imperfectly  metamorphosed  bile-pigment,  and  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  condition  of  true  polyoholia,  which  rarely  oceora 
in  adults,  but  is  ordinarily  present  in  icterus  neonatorum.  In 
cases  the  cholepyrrhin,  in  consequence  of  the  predominance  of  free 
appears  to  be  converted  in  the  intestine  only  into  that  modification 
the  pigment  which  we  term  bilivcrdin.  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  the 
alcoholic  extract  of  these  stools,  we  obtain  the  ordinary  reaction  of  bile- 
pigment,  and  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar  we  obtain 
indications  of  the  presence  of  the  resinous  acids,  so  that  no  doubt  can 
remain  regarding  the  abundant  existence  of  almost  unchanged  bile  in 
these  stools. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  the  grass-green,  pulpy 
stools,  which  so  frequently /(?^/(?ii»  thv  administration  ofcalomeL  There 
have  been  many  experiments,  but  far  more  controversial  discussions,  in 
reference  to  this  coloration*  My  own  investigations  lead  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: — After  calomel  has  been  taken,  we  always  find  mercufj 
in  the  stools,  whether  they  be  green,  or  black,  or  of  their  ordinary  color; 
this  had  previously  been  distinctly  established  by  Hermann,*  and  even 
more  strongly  by  Merklein.^  Hofle  has  likewise  convinced  himself  of 
the  presence  of  mercury  in  the  faeces  in  these  cases.     The  sulphide  of 

'  Ann,  d.  Ch.  u.  Pharm,  Bd.  53,  8,  90. 

*  De  rffltiaDlbus  dosium  oalomcUl3f  &c^  Dibs,  inau^.   HftaniiQ,  1839^ 
■  Peber  die  grliDea  BtLiUk  micb  dem  Qebrauche  dea  Calomels  uii  t^boaeci  Fieber. 
InauguriUabbaudlg,  Mtinct^en.  1812. 
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mercurj  may  be  a^parated,  bj  rinsing,  from  the  evacuation,  wben  stirred 
in  watcFj  as  Merklein  was  the  first  to  observ©j  and  its  chemical  nature 
may  b<3  then  very  easily  recognized ;  the  dark  color  of  the  sulphide  of 
mercury,  when  finely  comminuted,  may  certainly^  like  sulphide  of  iron, 
give  rise  to  a  light-green  color  with  animal  substances,  and  especially 
with  the  yellow  bile-pigment ;  indeed,  powdered  calomel,  when  triturated 
with  yellowish-brown  excrements*  causes  them,  according  to  Hermann, 
to  assume  a  greenish  color,  But^  notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  should 
not  deny  the  presence  of  almost  nnchanged  bile  in  calomel  stools,  for  we 
may  with  facility  reco^ize  the  prescnce-of  bile-pigment  by  nitric  acid, 
and  of  the  resinous  biliary  acids,  by  Pettenkofer's  test,  in  the  alcoholic 
ejitract  when  carefully  prepared;  and  this  extract  may  usually  be 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity.  Every  one  who  himself  analysos 
such  stools  is,  at  all  events,  led  to  the  subjective  conviction  that  a  part 
of  the  green  and  light  color  may  be  dependent  on  bile-pigment.  To 
thiB  we  must  add  that  Buchheim'  has  recently  convinced  himself  by 
experiments  on  dogs^  provided  with  artificial  fistulous  openings  {made 
according  to  Schmidt  and  Bidder^s  directions)  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  external  abdominal  walls,  that  the  administration  of  calomel 
ftctaally  causes  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  as  well  as  a  more  abun- 
dant secretion  of  mucus*  If,  moreover,  the  administration  of  calomel  is 
sometimes  not  followed  by  green  stools  (and  this  is  not  very  unfrequently 
the  case),  the  evacuations  either  retaining  their  normal  color,  or  pre- 
senting the  characteristics  of  special  morbid  processes,  this  must  not  be 
regarded  as  presenting  an  argument  against  Merklcin's  view;  for  it  is 
obvious  that,  when  the  intestinal  canal  is  in  an  abnormal  state,  the  con- 
ditions may  not  always  be  present  which  are  requisite  for  the  formation 
of  sulphide  of  mercury.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  as  little  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  view  that  the  bile-pigment  takes  part  in  the  coloration,  since 
there  are  various  conditions  under  which  the  action  of  calomel  on  the 
hepatic  secretion  may  he  modified  and  entirely  checked. 

The  case  is  altogether  difi'erent  with  the  dark,  often  black,  hut  fre- 
quently also  green-colored  stools,  which  occur  after  the  prolonged  use  of 
preparations  of  iron^  or  chalybeate  mineral  waters^  especially  such  as 
contain  sulphate  of  soda  with  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  Kersten^ 
was  the  first  to  show  that  the  green  color  of  these  excrements  was  due  to 
sulphide  of  iron  \  his  only  error  was  that  he  ascribed  the  color  to  the 
bisulphide,  being  led  astray  by  the  analogy  with  the  formation  of  pris- 
matic iron  pyrites,  Fe  S^  {spear  pyrites),  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 
produced  in  stagnating  waters,  when  organic  substances  undergo  putre- 
faction in  the  presence  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  alkaline  sulphates.  In 
three  cases  in  which  I  analyzed  the  green  and  black  excrements  of  per- 
sons who  for  a  long  time  had  taken  the  Marieubad  waters  at  their  source, 
I'  found  3*1635;,  l-0;^9g,  and  2-lOOg  of  proto-sulphide  of  iron  in  the 
dry  residue  of  the  pulpy  stools. 

The  watery  extract  of  these  excrements  contained  much  sulphate  of 
protoxide  of  iron,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  length 

'  In  a  priTAte  commumcation, 

*  Walther's  u.  Ammoti'a  Jomrii.  f  Chir*  Tb-  8|  S.  180. 

•  Ooflcben's  Jaiir«aber.  Bd.  8,  %  42, 
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of  time  daring  which  they  were  digested  with  water  and  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  residue  of  these  excrements,  which  was  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  developed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  treated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  acid  filtered  fluid  gave  distinct  indications  of 
iron  with  all  the  ordinary  reagents.  I  now  separated  the  residue  inso- 
luble in  water,  alcohol,  and  etner,  into  three  parts  ;  from  one  I  extracted 
the  iron  with  hydrochloric  acid,  treated  the  solution  with  chlorine,  and 
determined  the  peroxide  of  iron  quantitatively  by  precipitating  it  with 
caustic  ammonia ;  the  second  part  I  treated  with  aqua  regia,  and  deter- 
mined the  iron  and  sulphuric  acid  from  the  solution ;  while  I  incine- 
rated the  third  part  with  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  soda :  by  these  means 
I  found  that  the  iron  stood  to  the  sulphur  in  about  the  ratio  of  28  :  16, 
which  obviously  corresponds  to  the  protosulphide. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  sulphide  of  iron,  even  in  the  state  of 
finest  comminution,  can  give  rise  to  a  green  color ;  but  we  may  very 
easily  convince  ourselves  on  this  point  by  adding  a  proto-salt  of  iron  to 
albumen,  dissolving  the  precipitate  by  an  alkali,  and  passing  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  or  by  adding  a  liver  of 
sulphur.^  There  is  then  no  precipitate,  but  the  previously  colorless  fluid 
becomes  of  an  intense  steel-green  color  from  the  sulphide  of  iron  which 
is  formed. 

The  alcoholic  extract  of  these  excrements,  which  was  of  a  very  faintly 
yellow  color,  contained  neither  bile-pigment  nor  the  resinous  biliary 
acids ;  but  in  the  ethereal  extract,  there  was,  in  addition  to  fat,  a  su^ 
stance  which  yielded  the  most  distinct  reaction  on  the  addition  of  sugar 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  ethereal  extract,  which  ranged  from  6  to  16  g  of  the  dried  ex- 
crements, there  were  contained  not  only  margarin  and  olein,  but  also 
butyric  acid,  and  probably  some  other  acids  of  the  same  group.  In  the 
dry  excrements  there  were  contained  from  22  to  24g  of  substances  soluble 
in  alcohol,  from  14*5  to  18*7g  of  substances  soluble  only  in  water,  and 
from  16'6  to  26-88  of  insoluble  matters  (remains  of  food,  mucus,  4c.) 
The  mineral  substances  in  these  excrements,  after  drying,  ranged  from 
18-4  to  27-88,  of  which  from  3-04  to  4-678  was  sulphate  of  soda. 

Many  vegetable  substances  likewise  communicate  a  more  or  less  green 
or  black  color  to  the  excrements.  The  stools  are  often  green  after  the 
medicmal  use  of  mdigo ;  they  are  often  black  after  taking  bilberries  or 
charcoal ;  of  a  light  color  after  the  use  of  rhubarb,  gamboge,  and  saf- 
fron. They  are,  however,  also  of  a  bright-yellow  color  when  the  bile 
only  flows  sparingly  into  the  intestine,  as  in  many  afiections  of  the  liver. 

The  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  fat  in  the  excrements  after  the 
use  of  fatty  food  is  easily  accounted  for,  since  the  experiments  of  Bous- 
singault,  as  well  as  those  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  show  that  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  fat  can  be  resorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal :  the  same  is 
observed  after  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil.  According  to  Heinrich,'  the 
amount  of  fat  in  the  faeces  is  increased  by  morbid  action  in  wastii^  dis- 
eases, such  as  pulmonary  phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  and  diabetes  memtos; 

1  [This  term  inclades  all  soluble  metallio  Bolphides.— a.  ■.  d.] 
*  B'aser'B  Aroh.  Bd.  6,  S.  806. 
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the  augmentation  of  fat  is,  liowever,  not  of  constant  occurrenco  in  any 
of  these  diseases. 

A  solid  raargario'like  fat  has  very  frequently  been  found  in  the  excre- 
ments in  diabetes  by  Simonj^  Heiurich^*  and  others.  I  have,  howeveri 
not  succeeded  in  finding  a  decided  augmentation  of  fat  in  the  eases  in 
which  I  have  examined  the  excrements  of  diabetic  patients.  The  loss 
of  fat  through  the  intestine  is  therefore,  at  all  events,  not  a  constant 
symptom  in  diabetes. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  sugar  has  been  found  in  the  excrements  in 
cases  of  diabetes  mellitus ;  its  presence,  however,  is  not  constant. 

The  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  feeces  is  very  common,  although  it 
often  escapes  observation.  In  hemorrhoids,  dysenteriea,  and  other  con- 
siderable hemorrhages  of  the  large  intestine,  the  presence  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  overlooked,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  no  manipulation  or  testg 
are  requisite  for  its  detection*  Ifj  however,  the  hemorrhage  is  very 
slight,  and  proceeds  from  the  stomach  or  small  intestine,  the  excrements 
appear  variously  colored,  so  that  no  conclusion  regarding  the  admbtture 
of  blood  can  be  drawn  from  the  color  and  general  appearance  of  the 
faeces*  Every  one  has  seen  the  black  or  chocolate-colored  tar-like  stools, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  peculiar  to  melaena,  but  which  are  ob- 
served in  all  cases  of  hemorrhage  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  round  (perforating)  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  in 
cancer,  corrosions,  &c*  By  a  microscopic  examination,  fragments  of 
blood-corpuscles  may  always  be  detected  in  such  excrements,  and  hsematin 
may  be  recognized  chemically  by  means  of  alcohol  containing  sulphuric 
acid ;  in  one  instance  {a  case  of  cancer)  I  found  a  large  admixture  of 
colorless  blood- corpuscles  or  mucus-corpuscles-  In  typhus,  green  fluid 
or  semi-fluid  excrements  are  not  very  ujifrequently  discharged  when  no 
calomel  has  been  administered  (and,  conversely,  it  often  happens  that  the 
use  of  calomel  in  this  disease  is  not  followed  by  the  green  stools  which  are 
characteristic  of  this  medicine) ;  and  in  this  case  the  green  coloration  is 
dependent  on  an  admixture  of  blood,  the  same  as  is  sometimes  observed  in 
dysentery  and  in  the  intestinal  diseases  of  young  children.  Bile-pigment 
and  the  biliary  acids  are  only  rarely  to  be  detected  in  any  quantity  in  such 
stools  by  a  chemical  investigation ;  if,  however,  we  examine  a  portion 
under  the  microscope,  we  always  find  distorted  blood- corpuscles,  some 
distinctly  yellow,  and  others  very  pale,  together  with  colorless  cells  re- 
sembling pus-corpusclca.  Hence  it  hardly  admits  of  a  doubt  that,  in 
such  excrements,  the  green  coloration  essentially  depends  on  the  blood 
which  is  distributed  through  it ;  we  find,  however,  in  other  secretions 
which  are  never  accompanied  by  an  effuBion  of  blood,  especially  in  cases 
of  typhus,  a  green  color,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  pulmonary  expectora- 
tion, which,  even  in  an  ordinary  case  of  pneumonia,  very  often  assumes 
a  color  merging  strongly  on  green,  and  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
blood-corpuscles  may  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Albumen  in  a  coagulable  state  sometimes  occurs  in  normal  fgeces,  ad 
hm  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  dysentery  that  it  is  secreted  in 
the  largest  quantity  from  the  intestine ;  the  dejections  in  this  disease 
are  often  so  rich  in  albumen,  that,  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or  on 


)  Bdtrage  u,  8.  «.  Bd,  1,  S.  408, 


*  Hater's  Arch.  Bd.  6,  8.  306, 
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boiling  after  neutralization  with  ammonia,  the  whole  fluid  solidifies. 
Coagulable  albumen  is  also  very  often  found  in  the  pulpy  or  fluid  evacu- 
ations which  sometimes  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  it  is  constantly  pre- 
sent in  tolerably  large  quantity  in  the  fluid  stools  in  typhus.  In  cholera, 
some  coagulable  albumen  may  always  be  detected  in  the  evacuations 
from  the  bowels ;  but  here,  as  in  the  investigation  of  most  albuminous 
stools,  we  must  neutralize  the  fluid  with  acetic  acid  before  boiling,  since 
it  generally  has  an  alkaline  reaction  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
more  or  less  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  else  effect  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumen  by  nitric  acid,  alcohol,  &c.  The  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  in- 
testinal dejections  in  cholera,  is,  however,  far  less  than  in  typhus. 

Epithelial  structures  occur  in  the  stools  in  all  cases  of  diarrhoea ;  in 
tvphus,  cholera,  and  dysentery,  the  diarrhoea  causes  a  rapid  desquama- 
tion of  the  epithelium,  which  for  the  most  part  hangs  together  in  masses; 
indeed,  in  cholera,  we  often  find  the  entire  epithelial  investment  of  indi- 
vidual villi. 

MucuS"  or  pus-corpuscles^  are  seldom  entirely  absent  in  the  stools  in 
cases  of  diarrhoea ;  they  occur  chiefly  in  simple  catarrhal  diarrhoea ;  they 
have  sometimes  been  found  in  such  quantities  in  the  evacuations,  that^ 
from  the  milky  appearance  they  communicate  to  the  latter,  the  term 
chyhrrhcea  has  been  applied  to  this  class  of  cases.  It  is  in  the  course 
of  chronic  dvsentery  (lientery)  that  this  phenomenon  is  most  commonly 
observed,  in  typhus  and  in  cholera  we  always  find  a  great  number  of 
these  cells,  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  dysen- 
teiT. 

We  find  a  glassy  mucus  conglobated  in  masses  of  various  sizes  in 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  large  intestines,  both  when  they  occur  pri- 
marily, and  when  associated  with  typhus.  This  mucus  is  ejected  from 
the  follicles  of  the  colon,  and  the  round  and  pale,  or  elongated  and 
granular  cells  and  nuclei,  which  may  be  recognized  in  it  by  a  microscopic 
examination,  clearly  indicate  its  origin. 

False  membranes^  fibrinous  exudations^  and  shreds  of  gangrenous  mU" 
cous  membrane^  are  found  in  the  evacuations  in  typhus,  croupous  dysen- 
tery, and  follicular  ulceration. 

The  various  intestinal  wormSj  hydatids^  ^c,  which  sometimes  occur  in 
the  evacuations,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  department. 

For  the  clearer  comprehension  of  the  subject,  we  shall  give  a  con- 
densed view  of  the  physical  and  chemical  relations  of  the  intestinal 
dejections  in  certain  diseases,  namely,  in  typhus,  dysentery,  and  cholera. 

In  typhus,  the  stools  are  usually  fluid,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color 
(often  resembling  that  of  dry  peas),  of  an  abominable  smell,  and  an  al- 
kaline reaction.  On  allowing  one  of  these  evacuations  to  stand  for  some 
time,  there  is  formed  a  yellowish  mucous  sediment,  in  which  we  mav  ob- 
serve flocculi  of  undigested  food,  white  granules,  and,  if  catarrh  of  the  large 
intestine  be  simultaneously  present,  some  clots  of  glassy  mucus.  The 
fluid  has  a  yellowish  or  pale  brown,  turbid  appearance,  and  contains 
more  or  less  albumen.  The  white  granules  in  the  sediment,  which  are 
generally  about  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  present,  under  the  microscope, 
the  appearance  of  little  more  than  an  amorphous  mass,  and  are  probably 
merely  a  product  of  the  intestmal  ulcers ;  the  epithelium  suspended  in  the 
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the  most  part  a  yellow  tinge ;  crystals  of  phosphate  of  am- 
jDonia  aad  magnesia  occur  in  the  sediment  in  large  number^  and  the  fluid 
usually  contains  some  distorted  and  decolorized  blood-corptiscles.  By 
means  of  the  microscope,  ^e  very  often  detect  vibrioneE  and  fungous 
of  various  kinds.  The  green  color  of  the  stools  in  typhus  has 
already  noticed.  The  fluid  lying  above  the  sediment  contains  only 
a  little  biliary  Tnatter,  but  a  very  large  amount  of  soluble  salts  and 
especially  of  chloride  of  sodium,  in  addition  to  more  or  less  albumen. 

At  the  commencement  of  dyMntery^  the  intestinal  discharges  consist 
chiefly  of  epithelium,  and  of  a  fluid  poor  in  albumen^  and  mixed  with 
a  little  true  f^cal  matter ;  when  the  process  assumes  a  w^ell-marked 
croupous  characteFj  the  evacuations  consist  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  blood 
and  purulent  matter,  in  which  we  can  detect  fibrinous  exudations, 
blood-corpusclesj  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  pu3-corpuscles.  When  the 
disease  runs  a  less  severe  courae,  clots  of  glassy  mucus  from  the  follicles 
of  the  colon  predominate ;  moreover,  crystals  of  triple  phosphate  may 
always  be  observed ;  the  fluid  is  extremely  rich  in  albnmenj  being  a  true 
exudation  of  the  blood-plasma  ■  biliary  matters  may  be  recognized  in 
the  alcoholic  extract  of  its  solid  residue  by  nitric  acidj  as  well  as  by 
Pettenkofer's  test. 

The  stools  in  Aaiatie  cholera  have  been  submitted  to  many  analyses^ 
which,  however,  have  led  to  few  results,  insomuch  as  the  simultaneous 
characters  of  the  blood  and  of  the  cholera- process  in  general^  have  not 
been  taken  into  consideration.  The  only  peculiarities  which  we  find  in 
the  stools  in  cholera,  are  the  above-mentioned  shreds  of  cylindrical  epithe- 
linmj  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  water,  a  little  albumen,  very  little 
biliary  matter,  and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  salts,  amongst  which,  ac- 
cortling  to  the  evidence  of  all  observers,  the  chloride  of  sodium  predomi- 
nates, and  often  to  such  a  degree  as  to  exceed  in  amount  all  the  organic 
-matters.  The  rice-water  appearance  of  such  stools  simply  depends  on 
aended  epithelium.  The  rose-red  tint  which  the  fluid  assumes  on 
addition  of  nitric  acid  would  ho  characteriatic  of  these  stoolEs,  if  the 
«8ame  were  not  also  often  observed  in  typhus.  These  evacuations  contain 
only  from  1*2  to  2'4j  of  solid  constituents  (Becquerel,*  GUterbock,' 
Schmidt),^ 

The  intimate  connection  of  these  intestinal  transudations  with  patho- 
logico-chemical  processes  in  general,  finds  its  natural  place  under  the 
head  of  "The  iietamorphoses  of  the  Animal  Tissues,**  and  wUl  be  no* 
ticed  in  the  second  volume. 

Intestinal  eoncretioni  are  rare  in  man  and  in  carnivorous  animals,  but 
are  comparatively  common  in  herbivorous  animals,  and  especially  in  the 
horse.  They  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  mitgnesia, 
with  some  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  which  have  deposited  them- 
selves around  a  fragment  of  undigested  vegetable  or  animal  food.  Hence 
their  quantitative  composition  presents  no  peculiar  interest  in  a  physio- 
logicO'Chemical  point  of  view, 

tThe  concretions  termed  bezoan^  which  have  recently  been  examined 
with  much  care  by  Merklein  and  Wohler*  and  by  Taylor>*  are  of  far 
»  Arch.  gU.  de  M^d.  4  S^r.  T.  21,  p.  192.  «  Jouni-  I  pr.  Ch,  Bd,  48,  8.  460. 


»  Arch.  gU.  de  M^d.  4  S^r  T.  21,  p.  192.  «  Jouni-  t  pr. 

*  CharEikt«Tt9tik  der  Cholera,  u.  %,  w.  S,  79,  81. 

*  Ann.  d.  Uh.  u,  Ph&rm.   Bd.  65,  S.  129-143.       *  FhiL  Mig.  Vol.  28,  pp.  44  and  192. 
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more  importance  and  interest.  The  former  analysts  found  that  bezoars 
might  be  classified  according  to  their  chemical  nature,  (1)  into  such  as 
consist  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia;  (2) 
into  such  as  consist  of  lithofellic  acid;  and  (3)  into  those  formed  of 
ellagic  or  hezoardic  add.  It  is  to  the  last  class  and  its  constituents  that 
the  above-named  chemists  have  especially  devoted  their  attention. 

The  bezoars  consisting  of  ellagic  acid^  which  are  the  true  oriental  be- 
zoars, have  a  dark  olive-green  and  sometimes  a  marbled  brownish  color, 
an  oval  form,  a  smooth  surface,  a  concentric  laminated  structure,  and 
splinter  when  broken ;  in  their  interior  they  have  a  foreign  nucleus ;  their 
size  varies  from  that  of  a  bean  to  that  of  a  small  hen's  egg.  On  being 
heated,  they  carbonize  without  fusing,  and  become  colored  with  glisten- 
ing yellow  crystals.  Like  Taylor  (see  p.  113),  they  found  the  bezoardic 
acid  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  known  as  ellagic  acid,  but  they 
assigned  to  it  a  somewhat  different  composition  from  that  determined  by 
Pelouze,  their  formula  being  HO  +  G^^fi^  +  2Aq,  while  that  of  the 
French  chemist  was  C^EEj^i*  ^^^  ^^^^  possesses  the  peculiarity  that  in 
its  potash-salts  it  oxidizes  very  rapidly  when  free  access  of  atmospheric 
air  is  allowed,  so  that  amongst  other  products  of  decomposition,  a  new 
acid,  glauco-melanic  acid  ( =  CijHjOg),  is  produced.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  the  last-named  acid,  if  its  potash-salt  be  treated  with  water  or 
be  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  again  yields  ellagic  acid. 

T)iQ  formation  of  ellagic  from  gallic  acid  during  the  act  of  digestion 
in  animals  yielding  bezoars,  may  be  explained  by  our  assuming  that  two 
atoms  of  gallic  acid  lose  three  atoms  of  water  and  assimilate  an  atom  of 
oxygen,  as  is  shown  in  the  formula,  Ci4B[^Oio — 3H0  +  0  =  C^^Rfi^.TlO. 

Taylor  has  also  carefully  examined  the  intestinal  concretions  known 
as  bezoars.  He  divides  them  into  (1)  calculi  consisting  of  animal  hairs ; 
(2)  of  vegetable  hairs ;  (3)  of  ellagic  acid ;  {A)  of  lithofellic  acid ;  (5) 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ;  (o)  of  diphosphate  of  mag- 
nesia ;  (7)  of  diphosphate  of  lime ;  (8)  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  (9)  of  am- 
bergris. 

Taylor  describes  the  concretions  containing  ellagic  acid  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  Merklein  and  Wohler.  These  true  oriental  bezoars  are 
not  only  obtained  from  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  wild  goat  inhabiting  the 
Persian  province  of  Chorasan,  but  also  from  Babianum  cynocephalum. 
When  freshly  obtamed  from  the  animal,  they  have  about  the  softness  of 
hard-boiled  eggs. 

The  concretions  consisting  of  lithofellic  acid,  probably  originate, 
according  to  Taylor,  in  resinous  matters  taken  in  the  food.  Taylor  sug- 
gests that  this  acid  should  be  named  resino-bezoardic  acid. 

The  excrements  of  birds  and  serpents^  which,  mixed  with  the  renal 
secretion,  are  discharged  from  these  animals  through  the  cloaca,  as  well 
as  ChianOj  the  Hyraceum  or  Dasjespis  of  Hyrax  capensis,  and  the  ex- 
crements  of  insects^  will  be  fully  noticed  when  we  treat  of  "  The  Urine." 
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r  From  the  earliest  times  the  blood  has  been  made  the  STibject  of  the 
most  various  hypotheses,  which,  however  so  far  harmonized  together,  that 
they  agreed  in  ascribing  to  this  fluid  the  most  important  share  in  the 
maintenance  of  animal  life*  Moses,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  like  Empedocles,  placed  the  seat  of  life  in  the  blood* 
This  fluid  therefore  has  in  all  ages  played  an  important  part  in  the  His- 
tory of  Medicinep  One  might  therefore  reasonably  have  expected  that 
the  inquirers  of  modern  times  would  have  been  in  possession  of  more 
than  sufficient  empirical  supports  on  which  to  establish  with  some  degree 
of  completeness  a  knowledge  of  this  most  subtle  of  all  animal  fluids ;  but 
unfortunately  the  methods  accessible  to  earlier  investigators  were  so  im- 
perfect and  their  modes  of  inquiry  so  widely  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  that  even  the  discoveries  of  the  last  century  have  been  of 
little  service  in  enlarging  our  views  on  this  subject.  We  need  hardly 
allude  to  the  obstacles  opposed  by  a  mere  transcendental  philosophy 
based  upon  vagne  notions  of  vitality  and  vital  forces,  by  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  physics  and  even  of  logic,  for  when  we  call  to  mind,  that 
only  three-qnarters  of  a  century  ago  oxygen  was  unknown  to  the 
cbeniiat,  we  have  at  once  a  ready  explanation  of  the  inability  which  for- 
merly existed  of  elucidating  the  great  mysteries  of  animated  nature. 
Even  physics,  which  had  solved  some  ofthe  great  problems  of  astronomy, 
were  stifl  incapable  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  or- 
ganism. It  is  only  from  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  we  can  date 
the  first  moderately  accurate  microscopical  investigationa  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  the  first  attempts  to  investigate  their  origin,  function  and 
destiny,  or  an  accurate  and  systematic  mode  of  analyzing  the  blood, 
&c.  In  the  present  day  the  investigation  of  the  blood  has  been  con- 
ducted with  the  most  earnest  attention  and  the  most  zealous  activity ;  yet 
notwithstanding  the  devotion  of  so  much  labor,  the  theory  of  the  blood 
is  yet  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development*  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  mass  of  correctly  or  incorreetly  observ^ed  facts  and  of  more  or 
less  ingenious  hypotheses  is  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  recent  date  of 
a  science  and  to  its  want  of  fixed  and  reliable  points  of  support.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  theory  of  the  blood.  Its  right  comprehension 
has  been  rendered  nearly  impracticable  amidst  the  aocuraulation  of  the 
innumerable  inquiries  which  have  been  instituted  in  reference  to  its  phy- 
sical and  chemical  relation  in  physiological  and  pathological  conditions, 
and  amidst  the  multifarious  and  contradictory  views  promulgated  re- 
garding its  progressive  and  regressive  metamorphosis  and  the  functions  of 
its  various  constituents  individually  and  collectively ;  so  that  it  is  now 
alike  impossible  to  afford  a  clear  and  succinct  exposition  of  the  theory  of 
the  blood,  and  to  sift  facts  from  conclusions,  or  the  positive  from  the 
merely  hypothetical.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view  this  somewhat  unpro- 
mising prospect  must  be  referred  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  true 
basis  of  the  whole  inquiry ;  and  all  who  have  attentively  followed  our 
observations  on  the  protein-compounds,  the  mineral  substances  of  the 
animal  body,  the  pigments^  &Ct,  will  clearly  comprehend  that  no  tho- 
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rough  knowledge  of  the  blood  can  ever  be  obtained  until  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  throwing  eome  degree  of  light  upon  these  obscure  departments 
of  zoo-chemistry. 

The  blood,  as  it  flows  in  the  vessels  of  the  higher  animals^  is  a  some- 
what tenacious  fluid,  heavier  than  water,  and  presents  various  shades  of 
rod;  in  the  arteriesj  however,  it  is  constantly  somewhat  brighter  than  in 
the  veins  ;  it  is  only  transparent  in  very  thin  layers.  Immediately  after 
its  removal  from  the  circulation,  it  becomes  more  tenacious  and  gelatinous^ 
and  finally  separates  into  a  firm,  dense  red  mass,  and  a  clear  faintly  yel- 
low fluid. 

From  accurate  inquiries  regarding  the  phy^tical  properties  of  the 
blood,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  »peeifw  gravitf/  of  normal  human 
blood  averages  1^055,  its  physiological  limits  being  1-045  and  1*075  ;  in 
women  it  is  rather  less  than  in  men,  and  in  children  than  in  adults ;  in 
pregnant  women  it  is  even  lower  than  in  women  who  are  not  pregnant, 

Nasse/  whose  labors  have  contributed  very  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  bloodj  found  that  its  capacity  for  heat  stood  in  an  exact  ratio  to  ita 
density. 

The  color  of  the  blood,  as  we  usually  see  it,  may  be  described  as  a 
bright  cherry-red;  it  is  clearer  in  early  youth  than  in  the  fcetal  state,  in 
infancy,  or  in  old  age ;  it  is  somewhat  darker  in  pregnant  than  in  non- 
pregnant women.  The  use  of  various  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  bodily 
exercise,  and  other  physiological  relations,  to  a  certain  degree  influence 
the  depth  of  the  blood's  color.  The  action  of  gases  and  other  substances 
on  the  color  of  the  blood  will  fje  noticed  in  a  future  page. 

While  still  warm,  the  blood  has  a  peculiar  odar,  which  is  generally 
somewhat  stronger  in  men  than  in  women. 

The  blood  coaffutates,  the  process  commencing  in  from  two  to  five 
minutes  after  itB  abstraction,  at  the  surface  and  edges,  when  it  gradually 
becomes  tough  and  gelatinous  ;  in  the  course  of  from  seven  to  fourteen 
minutes,  the  jelly  which  is  thus  formed  has  attained  such  a  consiHtencs 
that  the  whole  mass  has  assumed  the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  veasel^ 
and  has  lost  all  its  fluidity.  The  separated  substance  through  which  thf 
whole  blood  has  been  converted  into  a  jelly,  now  begins  gradually  to 
contract,  so  that  a  great  part  of  the  fluid  enclosed  by  it  is  pressed  out 
towards  the  surface;  this  expressed  fluid  we  name  9erum.  The  con- 
traction of  the  gelatinizing  substance  continues  for  a  period  varying  from 
twelve  to  forty  hours,  dui'in^  which  time  a  dense  red  clot  or  coagulum, 
the  hhod'doty  is  formed ;  this  usually  assumes  the  form  of  the  interior 
of  the  vessel  on  a  reduced  scale  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  clot  is  generally 
darker^  and  the  upper  of  a  brighter  red  than  the  original  uncoagulated 
blood.  In  men  the  coagulation  proceeds  more  slowly,  but  the  coagulom 
\b  denser  than  in  w^omen*  Arterial  blood  coagulates  more  rapidly  than 
venous.  Atmospheric  air  hastens  the  coagulation  ;  regarding  the  influ- 
ence of  temperature  on  this  process,  there  are  still  diflcrent  opinionff« 
By  shaking,  stirring,  or  whipping  freshly-drawn  blood,  the  coagulating 
substance  separates  m  yellowish  flocculi  or  pellets,  while  the  fluid  remains 
as  red  as  the  uncoagulatod  blood  (or  perhaps  a  little  lighter  in  tint)  a&d 
equally  un  transparent. 
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Smce  the  timeB  of  Malpighi  and  LeeuwenhDek,  it  has  been  known 
that  the  blood  is  not  a  Himpte  solution  of  various  suhstaticeSj  hnt  an 
emulsive  fluid  in  which  solid  particles  are  contained  in  suspension.  These 
solid  particles  consist  principally  of  the  blood-corpusclea,  with  which, 
however,  other  formal  elements  are  mixed,  although  in  far  less  quantity, 
Becent  microgcopic  observations  have  revealed  to  us  the  following  facts 
in  relation  to  the  blood-corpuscles* 

The  blood-corpuschg  or  bhod-ghbules  are  distinguished  by  pecuUaritiea 
of  form  and  size  in  every  animal  genus :  in  man  they  arc  thick,  circular, 
eUghtly  biconcave  disks  consisting  of  a  colorless  investing  membrancj  and 
red,  or,  in  refracted  light,  yellow,  viscid  fluid  contents.     Most  observers 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Ccwgnlstlcta  of  nQoabl  bunuii  blood  tiodor  tho 


tfmnui  blood  eoTpiLKleitt»*.teilw{tb  »eOiL«B^ 
tr»tMl  polatioii  of  vulpliJLte  of  podiL 


at  present  coincide  in  believing  that  these  corpuscles  have,  except  in  rare 
instances,  no  true  nucleus,  a  very  few  occasionally  containing  an  indis- 
tinct, light  granule  in  the  concave  centre-  The  blood* corpuscles  of  other 
mammalia  likewise  form  round  disks,  except  those  of  the  camel,  the  dro- 
medary,  and  the  llama,  which  are  elliptic  and  biconvex.  In  birds  the 
corpuscles  are  elongated  and  oval,  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  have  a 
sharply  defined  outline ;  in  amphibia  they  are  oval  and  strongly  convex* 

The  human  blood-corpuscles  average  about  one  three-hundredth  of  a 
Paris  line  (^0^00333"'  or  0;00752"'°')  in  diameter.  E.  H.  Weber  and 
R.  Wagner  have  shown  that  in  the  embryo  these  corpuscles  are  generally 
aomewhat  larger  than  in  the  same  animal  after  respiration  has  been 
established.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  the  mammalia  approximate  tole- 
rably closely  in  size  to  those  of  man ;  they  are,  however,  all  some- 
what smaller :  those  of  the  other  vertebrata,  and  especially  of  the  am- 
phibia, are,  however,  far  larger  (ranging  to  0*0142'''  or  Va^")j  ^^^ 
largest  occur  in  the  blood  of  Proteus  auguinus. 

The  dMrerence  in  si^e  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  different  animals,  is  m 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  investigation  of  their  blood,  and 
IS  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  since  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
chemistry  entirely  fails  us,  while  the  microscope  and  micrometry  yield 
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the  most  decisive  results.  It  is  at  present  utterly  imposaibla  to  tell  with 
certainty  hy  ehemicrvl  analysis,  to  what  speciea  of  animal  a  specimen  of 
blood  that  may  be  presented  to  us  for  examination  belongs.  For  this 
object  various  means  have  been  devised,  to  which  we  shall,  in  a  future 
page,  at  all  events,  make  a  passing  reference :  but  none  of  them  yield 
such  decisive  results  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  the  mieroscopico-mecba- 
nical  analysis.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  obvious  that 
by  the  microscope^  and  independently  of  all  other  aid,  we  can  readily 
distinguish  the  blood  of  the  different  classes  of  vertebrata,  C.  Schmidt* 
has,  however^  shown  that  by  accurate  microscopical  measurements  of  the 
corpuscles 5  the  blood  of  many  of  the  mammalia  can  be  in divi dually  de- 
tected, and  distinguished  from  that  of  man.  The  differences  in  the  size 
of  the  corpuscles  of  different  animals  are  so  verysmall,  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  measuring  these  minute  bodies  by  Weber*s  glass  micrometer 
or  a  screw  micrometer,  are  by  no  means  sufficient.  The  blood-corpusclee 
being  vesicles  or  cells  with  an  extremely  thin  investing  meiubrane,  are 
very  much  influenced  by  endosmotic  currents,  and  it  is  clear  that  their 
diameters  must  vary  with  the  quantity  of  fluid  they  have  imbibed  or 
given  off.  When  the  serum  loses  water  by  evaporation,  a  current  of  fluid 
passes  out  from  the  corpuscles  to  the  serum  ;  their  diameter  must  then 
diminish,  just  as  on  the  addition  of  water  we  see  it  increase.  As  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  measuring  the  blood-corpuscles,  gradual  evaporation 
cannot  be  prevented,  and  the  coefficient  of  evaporation  for  each  special 
case  cannot  be  calculated,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  Schmidt  of  mea- 
suring the  corpuscles  of  dried  blood*  On  drying  fresh  blood  in  ex- 
tremely thin  layers  on  a  glass-plate,  the  corpuscles  lie  with  their  flat 
surfaces  on  the  glass,  adhere  to  it,  and  remain  extended  ou  it  after  dry- 
ing- Schmidt  has  carefully  ascertained  by  numerous  measurements  that 
the  mean  diameters  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  this  dried  and  extended 
membrane-like  state,  are  unaffected  or  only  slightly  diminished,  that  at 
least  from  95  to  98g  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  the  same  animal 
species  are  of  equal  size,  and  finally,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of 
different  species  of  the  mammalia  present  constant  differences  of  slkc. 
The  following  are,  according  to  Schmidt,  the  diameters  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles in  this  state,  expressed  in  millimetres : 

Man 0-0077  .  .     , 

Dog *     .    .  0-0O70  .  ,     . 

Rabbit, .0  00G4  .  . 

Rat,  .,--,.*  0  0004  ,  , 

Pig,  .*...,.  00062  .  . 

Mouse,  ...,**  0  0061  .  ,     , 

Q%,    , 00058  .  . 

Ctt, 0  0056  .  . 

Horse,    ,.,,..  00057  ,  . 

8heep.   *,..,»  0-0045  .  . 

These  investigations  constitute  the  first  step  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  blood 
of  different  kinds  of  animals. 

Cohrhsa  blood'carpuschs^  or  as  they  have  been  termed,  lymph-cor- 
pnscles,  are  constantly  present  in  the  bloody  although  in  far  less  niunber 
than  the  colored  corpuscles :  they  are  more  globular,  although  not  per- 


>  I>ie  DiagQDstik  yerdach  tiger  FlecVe  in  Criminnirallen.     MItaa  and  Lelpiig,  1818. 
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fectly  Bphorical,  and  their  diameter  averages  gin'"  (wliich^ 0*005'"  or 
0'01128"*'**) ;  they  have  a  granular  capsule,  and  either  a  single  round,  or 
occasionally  an  oval  or  reniform  nuckuB,  or  several  small  nuclei  heaped 
on  one  another ;  in  consequence  of  their  containing  a  larger  quantity  of 
fat,  and  of  their  being  deficient  in  the  ferruginouB  hsematinj  they  are 
Bpecifically  lighter  than  the  red  corpuscles :  these  cells  were  formerly 
regarded  by  somo  writers  as  products  of  coagnlatioUj  but  independently 
of  their  appearance  under  the  microscope,  which  shows  that  they  un- 
questionably are  cells,  we  mny  also  readily  convince  ourselves  that  they 
are  contained  preformed  in  the  living  blood  by  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  {in  the  web-mem- 
brane, the  mesentery,  or  the  tongue). 

It  is  seldom,  except  in  whipped  blood,  that  other  formal  elements, 
namely,  fat-globules  and  the  so-called  fi.brinous  flakes  (Faserstoffschollen), 
axe  detected  by  the  microscope. 

The  fluid  in  which  the  blood-corpnscles  are  suspended,  has  received 
the  names  of  Liquor  mnguinis^  I^laima^  and  Intercellular  fluid ;  m 
the  cnTulating  blood  it  contains  in  solution,  together  with  other  matters, 
the  substance  on  which  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  depends. 

The  Clot  consists  of  the  coagulable  matter  of  the  blood  together  with 
the  blood-corpuscles,  which  it  encloses  in  the  process  of  separation ;  it 
IB  moistened  by  a  varying  amount  of  eerum, 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  is  less  variable  than  that  of  the 
blood  itself ;  it  averages  1'028, 

The  blood,  consequently,  is  divisible  mechanically  into  three  parts: 
the  coagulating  substance,  the  serum  ^  and  the  blood-corpuscles,  Heoce, 
nature  appears  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  chemist,  who,  next  to  a  perfect 
chemical  separation,  always  desires  also  to  accompliMh  a  mechanical 
separation  of  the  constituents  of  the  object  which  he  is  engaged  in 
examining ;  but  unfortunately  this  very  circumstance  constitutes  one  of 
the  principal  grounds  which  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a  scien- 
tifically accurate  analysis  of  the  blood.  The  impracticability  of  a  per- 
fect separation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  which  are  moist  cells  filled  with 
water  and  soluble  substances,  from  the  surrounding  intercellular  juice 
(which  w^e  shall  presently  examine),  always  prevents  the  possibility  of 
onr  obtaining  any  certain  approach  to  the  knowledge  of  the  processes 
which  are  at  work  in  the  blood,  and  which  principally  consist  in  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  cells  contained  in  it,  and  the  plasma  surrounding 
them.  In  every  investigation  it  is  necessary — and  in  the  consideration 
of  this  most  important  of  all  the  fluids,  it  is  especially  the  case — that 
we  should,  before  all  things,  make  it  perfectly  clear  from  what  point  the 
inquiry  should  he  undertaken.  The  physiologist  is  aware  that  in  the 
blood,  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  fluid  uninterruptedly  act  upon  one 
another,  without  however  the  reactions  being  perfectly  equalized;  we 
know  that  the  intercellular  fluid  acts  on  the  cells,  and  that  the  contents 
of  the  latter  react  on  the  former ;  in  a  word^  we  know  that  the  contents 
of  the  cells  and  the  intercellular  fluid  are  different  and  heterogeneous ; 
for  if  there  were  not  a  difference  between  them,  no  reaction  would  be 
conceivable* 

Hence,  like  the  fluid  in  which  yeast-cells  are  developed,  and  indeed 
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like  all  genn-fluids,  the  intercellular  fluid  contains  the  material  from 
which  the  cells  are  formed,  as  well  as  the  substances  which  are  produced 
by  the  activity  of  the  cells  or  their  metamorphosis  and  regressive 
formation. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  physiologist  would  desire 
that  the  investigation  of  the  blood  should  commence;  for  thus  only 
could  fruitful  results  be  expected.  The  chemist,  however,  whether  de- 
signedly or  undesignedly,  has  failed  in  8u£Sciently  separating  these  dif- 
ferent objects  of  investigation,  and  for  the  most  part  has  treated  them 
simply  as  different  constituents  of  one  and  the  same  fluid,  whilst  he  has 
regarded  the  most  important  morphological  elements, — ^the  most  essential 
factors  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  blood — ^merely  as  simple  constituents 
of  the  collective  mixture,  and  has  placed  them  in  the  same  chemical 
category  with  fibrin  and  albumen,  after  separating  them,  like  the  latter, 
from  the  particles  with  which  he  presumes  they  are  only  mechanically 
connected  and  intermingled.  Such  a  chemical  mode  of  treating  the 
.blood  must  be  very  detrimental  to  physiological  progress,  for  the  chemist 
is  hardly  able  to  obtain  in  a  perfectly  isolated  state,  the  substance  which 
he  regards  and  calculates  as  dried  corpuscles.  Hence,  in  order  not  to 
be  led  astray  in  our  view  of  the  composition  of  this  animal  juice  by  the 
chemical  duties  of  analyzing  the  blood  and  of  ascertaining  its  con- 
stituents— points  which  have  oeen  already  often  noticed — ^we  shall  spe- 
cially consider  the  intercellular  fluid  and  its  constituents  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  blood-cell  and  its  contents  on  the  other,  each  independently  of 
the  other.  Hence,  in  order  to  make  the  comparison  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible, we  shall  give  in  parallel  columns  the  quantitative  relations  of  these 
two  great  factors  in  the  composition  of  the  blood. 


1000  parts  of  Blood-oorpusoles 
contain : 

Water, 688-00 

Solid  constitnents, 812-00 


Specific  gravity, 


10885 


Hflomatin, 16-75 

Globnlin  and  cell-membrane,     .    .  282-22 

Fat, 2-81 

Extraotive  matters, 2-60 

Mineral  substances  (without  iron),  8-12 

Chlorine, 1-686 

Sulphuric  acid, 0-066 

Phosphorio  acid, 1-184 

Potassium, 8-828 

Sodium, 1-052 

Oxygen, 0-667 

Phosphate  of  lime, 0-114 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,  ....  0-078 


1000  parts  of  Liquor-sanguinis 
contain : 

Water, 902-90 

Solid  constituents 97*10 


1-028 


Fibrin, 4-05 

Albumen, 78-84 

Fat, 1-72 

Extractive  matters, 3-94 

Mineral  substances, 8*55 


Chlorine, 8-644 

Sulphuric  acid, 0115 

Phosphoric  acid, 0*191 

Potassium, 0-828 

Sodium, 8-841 

Oxygen, 0-408 

Phosphate  of  lime, 0-811 

Phosphate  of  magnesia,    ....  0*222 


In  this  representation  of  the  quantitative  relations  of  the  constituents 
of  the  principal  elements  of  the  blood,  we  have  preferred  following  the 
experiments  and  deductions  laid  down  by  Schmidt^  in  his  admirable 
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essay;  determiTiing  from  our  own  analysea  only  the  mean  numbers  for  the 
individual  constituents,  and  extending  our  comparative  tables  to  the  fat. 
In  describing  the  analysis  of  the  bloodj  we  shall  enter  fully  into  the 
methods  by  which  those  numbers,  which  wc  regard  aa  approximative 
determinations,  have  been  obtained. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  follows  that  in  oor  considera- 
tioTi  of  the  blood  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  regard  the  morphological 
elements,  and  especially  the  cells,  aB  being  altogether  distinct  from  the 
intercellular  fluid.  We  shall  commence^  then,  with  the  blood-corpuscles. 
If  we  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  exploded  conjecture  that  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  living  beings,  whose  properties  are  dependent  on  a 
peculiar  vital  force,  but  would  attempt  to  form  a  truly  logical  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  them,  we  must  endeavor  to  establish  an  intimate  relation 
and  au  organic  connection  between  the  individual  phenomena  which  we 
obser\-e  in  them.  In  accordancQ  with  the  main  idea  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  vesicles  filled  with  a  dark  brownish-red,  tenacious  fluid, 
their  individual  properties  must  he  grouped  together  in  the  most  intimate 
relation  to  one  another,  like  the  edges  and  angles  of  a  crystal  to  its 
ajKes,  Thus  the  color  of  the  red  molecules  of  the  blood  is  no  incidental 
property,  but,  to  its  most  delicate  modiflcations,  it  results  from  the  idea 
of  a  vesicle  which  is  filled  with  red  fluid ;  the  forms  and  dimensions  of 
these  vesicles  are  essentially  changed  by  various  endosmotic  influences, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  various  shades  of  color*  The  form,  the  ten- 
dency to  sink,  and  the  specific  gravity,  are  also  properties  which  always 
have  a  definite  relation  and  connection.  If,  thereforej  we  consider  the 
physical  properties  of  the  blood-corpuscles  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  attain  the  clearest  conception  of  their  nature,  and  obtain  the  firmest 
basis  for  the  support  of  our  views  regarding  the  mechanical  metamor- 
phosis of  matter  occurring  between  these  cells  and  the  fluid  surrounding 
them. 

One  of  the  properties  which  we  observe,  both  in  whipped — u  e.,  defi- 
brinated  blood — and  also  in  blood  on  which  that  operation  has  not  been 
performed,  is  the  tendency  of  the  colored  molecules  of  the  blood  to  sink^ 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  intercellular  fluid.  The  difl^erence  in 
this  ninkhiff  tendenev  of  the  corpuscles  is  often  extremely  striking,  both 
in  physiological  and  pathological  conditions;  this  phenomenon  must 
consequently  depend  on  some  other  properties  of  the  blood-cells.  Thi^ 
difference  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  greater  or  lesser  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood-corpuacles*  It  was  generally  believed,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Nasse^  that  this  hypothesis  was  confirmed  by  the  con- 
stantly-observed  fact  that  the  colorless  blood-cells  did  not  participate  in 
this  property  with  the  red  corpuscles,  which  differ  so  essentially  from 
every  other  cell-formation  in  the  character  of  their  contents,  which  are- 
of  a  tenacious  fluid  nature,  and  abound  in  iron*  To  determine  the  value 
of  this  hypothesis  by  a  more  accurate  investigation,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  institute  more  accurate  and  comparative  measurements  of  the 
density  of  the  blood- corpuscles  and  of  the  plasma;  but,  unfortunately, 
such  determinations  were  not  so  easy  of  attainment  to  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators as  they  have  since  become  through  the  ingenious  deductions 
and  investigations  of  C*  Schmidt.     It  was,  however,  obviousj  without 
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such  accurate  maaaurements,  that  at  all  events  the  specific  gravity  could 

not  be  the  sole  cause  of  this  sinking  tendency  ;  for  it  waa  long  known 
that,  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances  to  the  bloody  the  ginking  of 
the  colored  cells  was  accelerated,  while  it  would  naturally  be  expected 
that  the  intercellular  fluid  would  have  been  rendered  denser  by  holding 
these  substances  in  solution,  and  that  the  assumed  differences  in  the 
densities  of  the  cells  and  the  surrounding  fluid  would  have  been  more 
equalized.  We  should  a  priori  have  expected  the  very  opposite — 
namely,  a  diminished  sinking  tendency, 

Beforcj  however,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  further  causes  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, let  us  more  closely  consider  the  spevific  gravity  of  the  blood- 
corpuBcles  in  its  relation  to  that  of  the  plasma.  Since  we  cannot  so 
completely  isolate  the  blood- corpuscles  from  the  plasma  as  to  determine 
their  specific  gravity  in  a  direct  manner^  it  is  only  by  an  indirect  tnetbod 
— that  ia  to  say,  by  a  calculation  based  on  other  determinations — that 
we  can  ascertain  their  density  in  the  condition  in  which  thoy  exist  in 
fresh  blood.  Moreover,  it  will  be  shown  by  a  subsequent  analysis  of 
their  proximate  constituentSj  that  the  blood-corpuscles  of  different  speci- 
mens of  blood  muBt  have  a  variable  specific  gravity ;  but  it  might  even 
d  priori  be  inferred  that  their  density  must  vary  with  the  varying  con- 
stitution of  the  surrounding  fluid,  since  a  continuous  diflnsion-enrrent 
exists  between  the  contents  of  the  cell  and  the  intercellular  fluid.  Hence 
the  density  of  the  blood-corpuscles  will  not  merely  vary  according  to 
the  quantity  of  ferruginous  hsematin  which  they  may  contain,  but  alflo 
according  to  their  absorption  or  loss,  according  as  they  are  in  solutions 
more  or  less  concentrated  than  their  own  contents  \  indeed,  we  shall 
presently  see  that  the  density  of  the  blood-cells  is  far  more  dependent 
on  the  substances  which  are  taken  up  or  given  off  by  endosmosis,  than 
on  the  quantity  of  bsematin  they  may  contain  ;  for  this  latter  is  far  leas 
variable  than  the  quantity  of  water,  and  ia  also  partially  compensated 
for  by  an  augmentation  or  diminution  of  fat  in  the  blood-cells>  The 
blood-corpuscTes  of  healthy  human  blood  have  a  density  which,  in  man, 
varies  from  1^0885  to  1-0889,  and  in  woman,  from  1*0880  to  1'0886, 
In  diseases,  the  density  is  not  confined  within  these  limits.  Thus,  in 
cholera,  Schmidt  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-cella  waa 
increased  to  14025  or  even  to  1-1027,  while  in  dysentery  it  was  dimi- 
nished to  1*0855,  in  albuminuria  to  1*0845,  and  in  dropsies  to  1-0819. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  intelligence  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
C*  Schmidt'  for  our  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the  blood-corpusclea, 
as  well  as  for  many  other  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  blood ;  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  method  presently  to  be  given,  we  have  determined 
the  weight  of  the  moist  corpuscles  occurring  in  a  specimen  of  blood, 
their  density  may  be  easily  found  by  a  simple  equation,  as  soon  as  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  serum  and  of  the  defibrinated  blood  are  Icnown* 
If  we  assume,  for  instance,  that  a  specimen  of  blood  contains  496  p,UL 
of  moist  blood-cells,  besides  4  p.m.  of  fibrin,  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  serum  is  1-0280^  and  that  of  the  defibrinated  blood  1*0574,  then  we 
may  very  readily  determine  the  density  of  the  blood-cells  by  tho  following 
considerations : 
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aodj  consequently,  the  density  of  the  blood-cells  in  this  specimen  of 
blood  must  be  1*0888. 

We  now  revert  to  the  sinking  tendency  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and 
its  causes*     If  we  microscopically  examine  a  ©peciinen  of  blood  in  which 
the  corpuscles  sink  with  ejctreme  rapidity,  we  find,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  blood-diska  lie  with  their  sides  in  contact  with  those  of  the  adja- 
cent diaka,  and  thus  form  masses  resembling  rolls  of  money  (the  num- 
f-iBular  arrangement) ;  while  in  blood  in  which  the  eerwm  and  clot  only 
fcBcparate  slowly,  the  corpuscles  for  the  most  part  appear  isolated.     If 
"rom  this  it  would  appear,  that  the  nummular  aggregation  or  cohesion 
5f  the  blood-corpuscles  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  more  rapid  sinking, 
^the  more  remote  cause  must  be  sought  in  a  greater  viscidity  of  the  parts 
question,     Henlo  believed  that  this  property  was  especially  dependent 
^on  the  tenacity  of  the  intercellular  fluid,  and  on  the  viscidity  of  the  cells 
kthat  was  thus  induced:  in  accordance  with  a  similar  view,  many  had 
tpreviously  regarded  a  superabundance  of  6brin  in  the  blood  as  the  cause 
i©f  the  cohesion  of  the  corpuscles;  but  independently  of  the  circum- 
latance  that  numerous  observations  (made  with  the  view  of  deciding  the 
>question)  prove  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  rapiditv 
ith  wliich  the  corpuscles  sink  and  the  proportion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood, 
Pthe  perfect  inertness  of  the  fibrin  in  relation  to  this  phenomenon  is  indi- 
f  cated  by  the  fact  that  the  corpuscles  sink  just  as  rapidly  or  just  as  slowly 
tin  defibrinated  blood  as  in  blood  which  contains  its  fibrin. 

Hence  the  fibrin,  at  all  events,  exerts  no  influence  on  this  phenomenon. 
^  There  then  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  ascribe  the  cohesion  of  the  cor- 
Ipuscles  to  a  great  excess  of  albumen*  In  favor  of  this  hypothesis  the 
k following  facts  were  adduced,  namely,  that  the  addition  of  albumen  or 
[^f  other  viscid  solutions,  as,  for  instance,  of  sugar  and  gum,  hastens  the 
Lfinking  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  that  horses'  blood,  in  which  the  cells 
ink  with  unparallelled  rapidity,  contains  an  especially  viscid  and  tena- 
icious  serum.  Whatever  probability  this  view  might  at  first  eight  appear 
Ito  possess,  it  will  not  bear  a  closer  scrutiny  :  inflammatory  blood,  in 
[which  we  most  frequently  observe  an  increased  rapidity  in  the  sinking 
I  cf  the  red  corpuscles,  never  contains  an  excess  of  albumen,  but,  on  the 
I*  contrary,  generally  contains  less  than  normal  blood ;  solutions  of  sugar 
[and  gum  hasten  the  sinking  of  the  corpuscles,  but  deprive  them  of  their 
I  property  of  cohering;  and  lastly,  the  corpuscles  of  horses*  blood  sink  in 
the  serum  of  human  or  other  animal  blood  with  almost  the  same  rapidity 
;  as  in  their  own  serum ;  whilst  the  corpuscles  of  other  animals,  when 
placed  in  the  serum  of  horses'  blood,  do  not  by  any  means  exhibit  a 
.great  tendency  to  sink.  Generally  speaking,  physical  considerations  do 
( not  appear  to  support  this  view*  For  if  the  viscidity  of  a  fluid  depends 
on  the  amount  of  attraction  which  its  molecules  exhibit  towards  each 
|i  other,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  fluid  must  overcome  the  adhesion 
I  to  the  cell'Walls ;  hence  no  cohesion  of  the  blood-cells  can  be  directly 
dependent  on  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid  ;  but  if  the  viscidity  of  the  fluid 
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consists  in  the  fact  that  its  molecules  exhibit  a  greater  attraction  to  the 
cell-walls  than  to  one  another,  every  cell  must  be  surrounded  by  a  sphere 
of  fluid  by  which  its  closer  contact  with  other  cells  (and  consequently 
the  aggregation  of  the  cells  generally)  is  prevented ;  moreover,  we  find 
that  in  emulsions  the  aggregation  of  the  suspended  molecules  diminishes 
in  proportion  to  the  tenacity  and  viscidity  of  the  emulsive  solution. 
Hence  Nasse  was  led  to  seek  the  cause  of  this  aggregation,  not  in  the 
fluid,  but  in  the  corpuscles  themselves — that  is  to  say,  in  a  viscid  pro- 
perty of  their  capsules ;  he  referred  especially  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid.  An  abundance  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  (whether  caused  by 
an  imperfect  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lun^s,  or  artificially  introduced 
into  it),  is  certainly  usually  accompanied  by  a  rapid  sinking  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  But  that  the  membrane  of  the  blood-corpusde,  or 
that  its  contents  should  actually  be  rendered  more  viscid  by  carbonio 
acid,  would  not  be  inferred  from  the  converse  experiment  that  oxygen 
and  salts  communicated  to  the  blood-corpuscles  a  clearly  defined,  smooth, 
although  often  folded  surface ;  for  a  solution  of  sugar  acts  on  the  form 
of  the  corpuscles,  as  far  as  the  change  can  be  followed  by  the  micro- 
scope, in  just  the  same  manner  as  salts,  and  yet  induces  a  rapid  sinking 
of  the  red  blood-cells.  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  carbonic 
acid  should  render  the  blood-cells  viscid,  and  tend  to  make  them  assume 
the  nummular  arrangement,  since  we  may  very  readily  observe  in  fresh 
blood  the  commencement  and  gradual  formation  of  these  rolls  of  cor- 
puscles under  the  microscope ;  in  the  minute  drops  which  we  use  for 
microscopical  observation  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid  would  disappear 
in  the  process  of  manipulation,  and  in  every  case  more  oxygen  would  be 
taken  up  than  is  contained  in  fresh  blood.  Hence  each  of  these  three 
difierent  modes  of  explaining  the  tendency  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  sink 
is  opposed  by  definite  facts  which  at  present  do  not  allow  of  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Only  this  much  appears  to  be 
distinctly  established,  that,  in  addition  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
relative  density  of  the  corpuscles  and  the  serum,  their  viscidity  must 
essentially  promote  their  aggregation.  Moreover,  we  never  observe 
this  cohesion  or  peculiar  aggregation  of  the  red  cells  in  the  blood  while 
still  circulating.  The  tendency  of  the  red  corpuscles  to  sink  is  usually 
very  distinctly  observed  in  the  blood  of  persons  with  inflammatory 
diseases,  or  in  such  blood  as  contains  a  diminution  of  the  salts  and  a  re- 
lative increase  of  the  albumen.  A  great  sinking  tendency  of  the  blood- 
cells  is  very  often  accompanied  by  a  watery  liquor  aariguinu.  When 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  dark-colored  (and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  rich  in  haematin  or  iron),  they  have  a  tendency  to  sink  very  rapidly, 
and  to  form  nummular  rolls ;  when  they  are  of  a  pale  color  (and  are 
rich  in  fat),  they  only  sink  slowly.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  the  horse, 
which  sink  more  rapidly  than  those  of  any  other  animal,  are  comparar 
tively  poor  in  fat.  Kepeated  venesections  increase  the  tendency  of  the 
blooa-cells  to  sink ;  they  then  become  richer  in  hsematin,  as  has  been 
shown  by  C.  Schmidt ;  they  have  thus  become  relatively  heavier,  and 
therefore  sink  more  readily ;  the  increase  of  haematin  in  the  corpuscles  is 
here  certainly  only  relative ;  in  consequence  of  the  diluted  plasma,  an 
excess  of  globulin  is  abstracted  from  the  blood-cells,  which  thus  become 
comparatively  richer  in  haematin,  and  poorer  in  globulin.     If  we  con- 
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aider  theae  facta — and  we  Bliall  presently  notice  some  additional  ones — 
we  certainlj  feel  inclined  to  ascribe  a  greater  influence  than  we  formerlj 
did  to  the  dififeronce  of  the  densities  of  the  blood-cells  and  the  intercel- 
lular fluid,  in  relation  to  the  sinking  of  the  corpuscles* 

In  special  cases  several  conditions  are  often  simultaneously  presents 
which  exert  an  accelerating  or  impeding  influence  on  the  sinking  of  the 
blood-corpuscles ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  colored  cells  of  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins  of  the  horse  sink  very  little,  while  those  of  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  {simultaneously  collected  from  the  same  animal)  pos- 
aeas  a  very  considerable  sinking  tendency ;  this  may  be  very  readily 
explained  by  the  preceding  observations;  the  diff'erence  between  the 
density  of  the  cells  and  of  the  serum  is  far  more  considerable  in  portal 
blood  than  in  that  of  the  hepatic  veins ;  in  the  former,  according  to  my 
experiments,  the  density  of  the  serum  ia  to  that  of  the  cells  as  1  :  1'062, 
and  in  the  latter  as  1  ;  VQ5B.  The  aertim  of  the  blood  from  the  hepatic 
veins  contains  (relatively  to  the  other  constituents)  far  less  albumen  than 
that  of  the  portal  vein ;  and,  lastly^  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  blood 
are  far  poorer  in  hsematin  than  those  of  the  latter. 

It  is  moreover  not  impossible  that,  at  all  events  in  certain  cases,  there 
ie  a  converse  relation  of  the  causal  action  to  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
assumed;  for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  sinking  of  the  cells  is  less 
dependent  on  their  adhesion,  than  the  adhesion  on  the  gravity  of  the 
corpuscles ;  the  viscidity  of  the  cells  can  at  all  events  not  be  great ;  for 
the  slightest  mechanical  actions  are  sufficient  to  break  up  the  nummular 
rolls  and  their  branches  into  fragments  consisting  only  of  a  few  cells, 
which,  if  there  were  any  considerable  degree  of  viscidity,  would  be  im- 
possible.  We  may  regard  the  following  as  the  order  in  which  the  phe- 
nomena occur ;  a  more  or  less  active  motion  is  excited  in  the  molecules 
of  the  blood,  by  the  difference  in  the  gravity  of  the  blood-cells  and  the 
intercellular  fluid ;  and  the  more  active  the  motion  is,  so  much  the  more 
frequently  will  the  cells  be  pressed  together,  and  have  the  opportunity 
of  cohering,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  fresh  precipitate,  as,  for  instance^ 
of  chloride  of  silver,  conglobates  much  more  readily  when  the  fluid  and 
the  precipitate  are  well  stirred*  If  an  approximation  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  is  rendered  possible  by  the  motion  excited  in  the  above  men- 
tioned manner,  these  discoid  bodies  can  scarcely  attract  and  adhere  to 
each  other,  except  by  their  surfaces;  and  that  the  plasma  subsequently 
would  offer  less  resistance  to  the  sinking  of  the  rolls  than  to  that  of  the 
individual  corpuscles,  might  be  inferred  from  the  analogous  case  of  the 
chloride  of  silver,  even  if  it  were  not  obvious  from  physical  laws.  Nothing, 
however,  but  an  extensive  series  of  comparisons  between  the  density 
of  the  blood-cells  and  that  of  the  plasma,  and  a  combination  of  these  re- 
sults with  the  observed  sinking  tendency,  can  enable  us  to  come  to  a 
certain  decision  regarding  this  view :  at  present  we  must,  at  all  events, 
assign  to  the  density  a  considerable  part  of  the  sinking  tendency  of  the 
blood-cells. 

According  to  Nasse,  the  tendency  of  the  blood- corpuscles  of  different 
animals  to  sink^  decreases  in  the  following  order :  the  horse,  the  cat,  the 
dog,  the  rabbit,  the  goat,  the  sheep,  the  ox,  birds,  the  pig  j  so  that  in 
the  horae  the  corpuscles  sink  the  most  rapidly,  and  in  the  pig  (at  all 
events  in  the  winter)  the  most  slowly. 
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As  the  density  and  form  of  the  blood-cells  stand  in  definite  relM 
tions  to  theJr  sinking  tendency,  so  also  ia  there  a  cortaiD  dependence  M| 
tween  the  eolor  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  their  form. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  exists 
only  in  the  cells,  and  that  consequently  the  color  of  the  blood  is  pri- 
marily dependent  on  the  blood-cells.  In  reference  to  the  color  of  the 
individnal  blood-cells,  we  always  remarkj  on  a  careful  microscopic  ex* 
amination,  some  which  are  paler  and  darker  than  the  rest,  although  the 
number  of  those  presenting  an  intermediate  tint  very  greatly  prepon- 
derates ;  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  we  always  find  some  which  have 
a  speckled  appearance,  Hhowing  that  the  pigment  is  not  distributed  uni- 
formly in  them,  as  in  all  other  blood-corpuscles.  This  difference,  there- 
fore, depends  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  hseniatin  which  they  contain ; 
but  the  color  of  the  cells  must  be  relatively  pale  or  intense,  according  as 
they  are  dilated  or  collapsed  by  the  absortion  or  the  loss  of  water*  The 
gaaes,  especially  oxygen,  probably  exert  a  chemical  action  on  the  pigment^ 
and  thus  influence  the  coloration  of  the  corpuscles.  The  color  of  the 
individnal  cells  has,  however,  only  a  secondary  influence  on  the  colora- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  blood,  but  the  peculiar  tint  of  the  blood  is  espe- 
cially modified  by  their  number  as  well  as  their  form.  It  need  scarcely 
be  remarked,  that  blood  which  is  poor  in  corpuscles  is  of  a  bright  red 
color^  while  blood  which  is  rich  in  them  must  be  of  a  darker  color ;  but 
notwithstanding,  it  by  no  means  happens  (m  is  shown  by  tte  beautiful 
investigations  of  Popp)  that  blood  which  is  poor  in  cells,  should  invari- 
ably be  pale,  and  that  blood  abounding  in  them  should  be  dark-colored. 
Hence  there  must  exist  yet  other  causes  which  exert  an  essential  influ- 
ence on  the  color  of  the  mass  of  the  blood — causes  even  more  important 
than  the  color  and  number  of  the  cells*  We  are  indebted  to  the  genius 
of  a  Henle,  for  the  first  indication  of  a  connection  between  the  color  of 
the  mass  of  the  blood  and  the  form  of  the  red  corpuscles.  We  had 
been  previously  satisfied  with  the  idea,  that  everything  relating  to  the 
color  of  the  blood  pertained  to  chemistry,  which  however  could  yield  no 
information  on  the  point.  The  striking  changes  which  are  induced  in  the 
color  of  the  blood  by  (chemically  speaking)  very  indifferent  substanceS| 
aSj  for  instance,  sugar  and  neutral  alkaline  salts,  soon  led  observers  to 
support  Henle's  view,  and  amongst  them  we  must  name  one  of  the  first 
of  our  hsematologists,  H,  Nasse,  If  we  dilute  blood  with  water,  it  as- 
sumes a  dark-red  color  ;  if  the  blood  were  previous^ly  dark-colored,  it  he- 
comes  still  darker  on  the  addition  of  water;  if,  in  these  cases,  we  ex- 
amine the  blood-corpuscles  under  the  microscope,  we  find  them  distended, 
and  observe  that  they  have  almost  lost  their  discoid  form  and  become 
spherical ;  the  blood  collectively  must  therefore  appear  darker,  since 
each  individual  corpuscle  has  become  converted  into  a  spherical  mirror, 
from  which  the  red  rays  are  scattered  and  reflected.  We  observe  the  re- 
verse on  treating  the  blood  with  neutral  salts,  syrup,  or  in  short,  any 
such  substances  as  render  the  intercellular  fluid  relatively  denser :  a  dif- 
fusion-current is  established  from  the  cells  towards  the  in tercellnlar  fluid, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  former  must  collapse,  A  microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  us  that  the  collapse  of  the  corpuscles  by  exosmosis 
causes  the  central  depression  to  become  more  eonsidorable,  and  the  indi- 
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Tiduftl  eella  to  resemble  concave  mirrora.  It  is  believed  that  tbe  lighter 
color  of  such  blood  must  be  referred  to  the  reflection  of  the  red  rays. 

Scherer,*  who  haa  very  carefully  studied  this  influence  of  the  form  of 
the  cells  on  the  color  of  the  blood,  indicates  also  another  physical  cause^ 
which  exerts  an  influence  on  its  coloration.  The  change  in  the  form  of 
the  cells  must  be  accompanied  by  a  thickening  or  an  attenuation  of  the 
investing  membrane.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  capsule  becomes  thinner 
by  tbe  expansion  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  pigment  must  shine  through 
more  in  its  natural,  that  is  to  say,  ita  dark  red  color,  and  consequently, 
must  impart  a  dark  coloration  to  the  mass  of  the  blood ;  and  that  when 
the  corpuscles  are  diminished,  their  capsules  must  become  thickened  or 
thrown  into  folds,  and  must  thus  to  a  certain  degree  conceal  the  true 
color  of  the  hsematin.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  Mulder  believes 
that  the  reason  why  arterial  appears  of  a  lighter  red  color  than  venous 
blood,  is,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  former  are  surrounded  by  a  densa 
layer  of  binoxide  of  protein,  while  those  of  the  latter  possess  a  thinner 
investing  membrane.  Hence  Mulder  agrees  with  von  Baumhauer  in  the 
belief  that  alkalies  and  dilute  mineral  acids  communicate  a  dark  color  to 
the  blood  since  they  swell  up  the  investing  membrane,  which  is  rich  in 
binoxide  of  protein,  and  thus  render  it  more  transparent ;  the  dark  color 
of  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  is  therefore  owing  to  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali contained  in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  praiseworthy  investigationa  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  in  reference  to  this  subject,  and  have  elicited  many  facts  con- 
firmatory of  the  above-mentioned  views,  the  study  of  the  changes  which 
the  color  of  the  blood  undergoes,  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the 
form  of  the  cells,  seems  still  to  demand  a  more  searching  inquiry.  Har- 
less  has  already  made  a  very  promising  beginning  in  reference  to  this 
Bubject.  He  has  examined  the  influence  of  gases  on  the  blood-cells,  and 
although  he  merely  experimented  on  the  large,  elliptical,  biconvex  cor- 
puscles of  the  frog,  he  has  not  only  confirmed  several  former  observa- 
tions, but  has  likewise  thrown  unexpected  light  on  several  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  question.  Thus  for  instance,  we  formerly  ascribed  to 
oxygen  solely  a  chemical  part  in  its  action  on  the  color  of  the  blood,  al- 
though it  was  known  that  it  could  be  removed  from  the  blood  in  a  me- 
chanical way,  namely,  by  diffusion  in  other  gases,  or  by  the  air-pump; 
but  Nasse,  Scherer,  and  Ilarless  have  obtained  actual  proofs  of  the 
accuracy  of  Henle  s  assumption,  that  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
give  rise  to  changes  in  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  on  which  the 
brighter  or  the  darker  redness  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  depends. 

Although  Miiller  did  not  expect  that  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  would 
exert  any  visible  action  on  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  H,  Nasse 
asserted  that  he  bad  found,  from  often  repeated  experiments,  that  the 
discoid  corpuscles  of  the  mammalia  become  more  opaque  in  their  centre 
by  carbonic  acid,  that  the  outer  edge  becomes  broader,  and  that  thus  the 
whole  vesicle  swells,  while  after  the  action  of  oxygen  the  central  depres- 
sions of  the  cells,  as  well  as  their  outlines,  become  more  distinct ;  and 
this  statement  is  completely  borne  out  by  the  observations  made  by  Har- 
less  on  the  blood-corpuscles  of  frogs;  after  the  action  of  oxygen  on  frogs' 
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blood  he  found  the  long  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  =  0*011''',  the  trans- 
verse diameter  =  0'009'",  their  form  strongly  elliptical,  their  outlines 
dark,  the  cell-wall  very  finely  granular,  the  nucleus  of  a  roundish  oval 
form  but  not  very  distinct,  and  the  contents  of  a  pale  yellow  color ; 
while  after  the  application  of  carbonic  acid,  the  long  diameter  was  in- 
creased to  0*014'",  and  the  transverse  diameter  to  0*097"',  the  form  was 
almost  spherical,  tiie  capsule  as  clear  as  slass,  the  nucleus  distinct  and 
with  a  sharp  outline,  and  the  contents  redder  than  in  the  previous  ex- 
periment. 

The  simultaneous  action  of  the  neutral  alkaline  salts,  and  of  several 
other  chemically  indifierent  bodies,  on  the  form  of  the  corpuscles  and 
the  color  of  the  blood,  has  certainly  been  already  carefully  examined 
from  various  points  of  view,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  subject  still 
requires  a  systematic  investigation,  in  order  to  establish  definite  relations 
between  the  form  of  the  blood-cells  and  the  color  of  the  blood  in  con- 
nection with  the  amount  of  concentration  of  the  solutions,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  other  external  conditions.  For  the  changes  which  the  forms 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  undergo  are  not  limited  merely,  according  to 
the  laws  of  difiPiision,  to  a  simple  spherical  expansion,  or  to  a  flattening 
and  a  deeper  central  depression,  but  in  blood  obtained  during  disease  we 
very  often  find  flatly-pressed,  jagged,  indented  and  granular,  or  alto- 
gether distorted  yellow  corpuscles,  and  we  also  observe  similar  modifica- 
tions induced  by  the  artificial  addition  of  various  concentrated  solutions 
of  chemically  indifferent  substances.  At  present,  not  even  an  ideal 
connection  has  been  established  regarding  the  influence  which  the  form 
of  these  jagged,  star-shaped  corpuscles  or  the  nimimidar  rolls  exert  on 
the  color  of  the  blood ;  indeed  objectively  the  color  co-existing  with  such 
forms  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed.  In  reality  this  only  is  estab- 
lished, that  all  substances  which  dissolve  or  in  any  way  destroy  the  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  or  which  cause  it  to  burst,  so 
that  their  contents  become  mixed  with  the  intercellular  fluid,  communi- 
cate an  intensely  dark  brownish-red  or  almost  black  color  to  the  blood ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  those  which  cause  a  shrivelling  of  the  cells 
or  a  folding  or  thickening  of  the  investing  membrane,  give  to  the  blood  a 
lighter  red  color,  indeed  during  the  first  moments  of  their  action  almost 
a  vermilion  tint. 

Henle  was  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  in  fresh  blood,  even  when 
there  is  no  disease,  we  observe  other  forms  than  those  usually  presented 
by  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  that  in  some  specimens  of  blood  the  cor- 
puscles more  readily  assume  a  jagged  form  than  in  others.  This  altera* 
tion  of  form  is  therefore  only  a  consequence  of  influences  which  act  on 
the  blood  submitted  to  examination ;  the  predisposition  to  this  change 
of  form  varies,  however,  in  different  blood,  just  as  the  urine  in  various 
acute  diseases  may  be  earlier  or  later  in  assuming  its  acid  character  and 
in  depositing  crystals  of  uric  acid.  All  that  we  know  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  become  jagged  or  dentated  is,  thai 
chloride  of  sodium  often  induces  a  similar  change  of  form  in  normal 
blood,  and  that  a  great  concentration  of  the  intercellular  fluid  promotes 
the  formation  of  such  forms ;  thus  a  drop  of  blood,  when  it  has  re* 
mained  on  the  stage,  and  the  water  has  in  part  evaporated,  exhibits 
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these  ja^ed  corpuscles ;  we  usually  observe  the  same  appearance  in  the 
very  saline  sputa  of  catarrhal  and  phthisical  patients,  if  haemoptysis  be 
present. 

In  the  portal  blood  of  an  animal,  immediately  after  it  has  been  killed, 
we  not  unfrequently  find  (according  to  Schmidt)  distorted  and  jagged 
bodies  of  this  nature,  but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  hood  of  the  hepatic 
veins;    this  difference  may  possibly  depend  on  the  difference  in  the 

auantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  ;  for 
iie  serum  of  the  portal  blood  is  richer  in  chloride  of  sodium  than  that 
of  other  venous  blopd,  even  when  the  former  is  of  comparatively  low 
density. 

With  regard  to  the  different  substances  which  simultaneously  act  on 
the  form  of  the  cells  and  the  color  of  the  blood,  we  shall  here  only 
briefly  give  the  results  which  we  have  ourselves  obtained,  since  the  state- 
ments of  different  authors  present  great  discrepancies  in  many  points,  as 
might  easily  be  expected. 

Amongst  the  most  striking  of  these  phenomena  is  the  expansion  of 
the  corpuscles  and  the  simidtaneous  darkening  of  the  blood  on  the  ad- 
dition of  the  various  quantities  of  water.  The  swelling  of  the  lenticu- 
lar blood-corpuscles  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  is 
added ;  they  swell,  however,  in  one  diameter  more  than  in  the  other ; 
their  concavity  on  each  side  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  convexity, 
80  that  finally  they  become  converted  into  spherical  vesicles.  These 
often  appear  to  the  eye  smaller  than  the  pre-existing  disks,  since  it  is 
little  more  than  their  tranverse  diameter  that  is  enlarged,  while  their  long 
diameter  is  diminished,  if  at  least  only  small  quantities  of  water  are 
added.  The  corpuscles  are  then  very  similar  to  fat-globules,  except  that 
they  are  less  glistening  and  less  distinct  in  outline,  as  if  they  had  been 
£untly  breathed  upon.  When  the  corpuscles  have  absorbed  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  their  coefficient  of  refraction  approximates  so  closely 
to  that  of  the  intercellular  fluid,  that  they  can  no  longer  be  perceived 
through  the  microscope.  By  the  addition  of  salts  to  this  fluid  the  blood- 
corpuscles  may  again  become  apparent  in  their  normal  form ;  for  the 
most  part,  however,  they  then  appear  distorted,  jagged,  or  star-shaped. 
If  the  blood  has  been  treated  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  the 
cell-wall  completely  bursts,  and  of  course  no  addition  of  salts  can  then 
restore  the  integrity  of  the  corpuscles ;  they  then  form  transparent,  gra- 
nular conglomerations,  which  may  be  rendered  visible  by  being  treated 
with  a  watery  solution  of  iodine,  as  they  then  assume  a  brown  color. 
Blood-corpuscles  which  have  escaped  destruction  may  also  be  made  again 
visible  in  watered  blood,  since  the  solution  of  iodine  contracts  the  cell- 
wall,  and  gives  it  a  yellow  color.  The  more  we  add  water  to  whipped 
blood,  the  darker  it  becomes  in  reflected  light,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
beoonaes  tramlucewt ;  while  the  addition  of  salt  renders  the  fluid  turbid 
ami  again  opaque,  and  communicates  a  light-red  tint  to  it, — a  fact  whose 
physical  explanation  does  not  require  notice  in  the  present  place. 

The  following  experiments  refer  solely  to  calves'  blood.  The  saline 
floltttions  were  for  the  most  part  applied  in  the  state  of  saturation  at 
+  15^ 

In  relation  to  the  action  of  ether^  Nasse  remarks  that  it  renders  the 
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blood-cells  smaller  and  paler,  and  he  believes  that  a  great  part  of  the 
pigment  is  extracted  by  it.  The  mere  results  of  my  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  as  follows : 

When  100  volumes  of  blood  were  shaken  with  4-8  volumes  of  ether, 
no  visible  darkening  of  the  blood  could  be  detected ;  the  ether  did  not 
again  separate  from  the  blood;  the  blood-corpuscles  preserved  their 
form.  After  18  hours  they  slightly  sank,  but  the  serum  was  not  yellower 
than  that  of  calves'  blood  in  general ;  many  corpuscles  were  then  sphe- 
rical, and  some  were  distorted  and  had  partially  lost  their  sharpness  of 
outline. 

On  shaking  100  volumes  of  blood  with  8*1  volumes  of  ether,  the  blood 
became  decidedly  darker ;  the  ether,  however,  in  this  case,  did  not  again 
separate ;  most  of  the  colored  cells  disappeared,  but  those  which  could 
still  be  detected  were  sharply  outlined,  spherical,  and  faintly  clouded  on 
their  surface ;  the  colorless  cells  were  very  distinct. 

On  mixing  100  volumes  of  blood  with  from  12*4  to  24*6  volumes  of 
ether,  a  dark  brown-red,  transparent  fluid  was  obtained ;  here  also  no 
ether  appeared  on  the  surface,  but  there  was  a  separation  of  a  light  yel- 
lowish sediment,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  presented 
the  appearance  of  coagulated  matter  (shreds  of  the  membrane  forming 
the  cell-walls) ;  only  isolated  colored  corpuscles  were  seen,  and  they  were 
pale  and  distended  so  as  to  resemble  fat-globules ;  the  colorless  cells  were 
as  distinct  as  if  ^he  blood  had  been  treated  with  water. 

When  equal  volumes  of  blood  and  ether  were  mixed,  the  fluid  became 
very  dark,  but  highly  transparent ;  and  standing,  a  great  part  of  the 
ether  again  separated  from  the  blood ;  here,  also,  there  was  a  deposition 
of  yellowish  flocculi ;  under  the  microscope  the  colorless  cells  appeared 
very  distinct,  but  there  were  scarcely  any  trace  of  perfect  colored  cor- 
puscles ;  moreover,  many  large  white  globules  of  ether  were  seen  in  the 
yellow  fluid ;  the  ether  collected,  after  18  hours,  from  the  watery  fluid 
was  colorless  even  after  repeated  shakings ;  from  this  I  drew  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ether  had  not  extracted  much  fat  containing  haematin  from 
the  blood-cells. 

'  Salts,  such  as  the  sulphates  of  soda  and  potash,  nitrate  and  chlorate 
of  potash,  and  similar  compounds,  resemble  one  another  considerably  in 
their  action  ;  we  shall  consequently  limit  ourselves  to  noticing  the  rela- 
tions of  the  following,  which,  in  this  point  of  view,  may  be  regarded  as 
representatives  of  the  neutral  salts  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

On  mixing  1  volume  of  blood  with  0*8  of  a  volume  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (saturated  at  15^),  a  light  vermilion-colored  opaque  fluid 
resulted,  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  were  strongly  contracted  in  their 
centre,  and  had  a  biscuit-like^  or  drumstick-shaped  form.  After  24  hours 
(at  12^),  the  corpuscles  had  sunk  to  the  extent  of  l-22d  of  the  volume  of  the 
fluid  ;  the  serum  did  not  separate  very  completely  from  the  clot,  and  the 
whole  of  it  had  a  somewhat  reddish  tint ;  the  color  of  the  whole  blood 
had  again  become  somewhat  darker,  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  unmixed 
blood  ;  the  blood-corpuscles  presented  very  great  differences  in  size  and 
form,  and  were  spherical,  angular,  elongated,  and  jagged. 

When  100  volumes  of  blood  were  mixed  with  64*7  volumes  of  a  solu- 
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tion  of  coiDmon  phosphate  ofsoda^  the  resulting  fluid  was  of  a  light  ver- 
milion coloFj  and  after  45  minutes  the  corpuscles  began  to  sink  ;  these 
were  strongly  contracted  and  biscuit-formed ;  after  23  hours  the  colored 
ceOs  had  sunk  to  the  extent  of  about  1-1 6th  of  the  volurae  of  the  fluid  ; 
the  serum  was  perfectly  colorless,  and  the  clot  was  of  a  bright  scarlet 
tint ;  the  corpuscles  were  still  strongly  contracted. 

On  mixing  1  volume  of  blood  with  half  a  volume  of  a  solution  of  pro- 
tocarbonate  of  soda^  a  very  light  vermilion-colored  fluid  was  obtained ; 
in  the  course  of  40  minutes  the  corpuscles  had  distinctly  sunk ;  they  were 
considerably  contracted.  After  24  hours  they  had  sunk  through  l-15th 
of  the  volume  of  the  fluid ;  the  color  of  the  blood  was  very  dark ;  the 
serum  was  reddish^  imperceptibly  verging  into  the  clot,  and  very  tena- 
cious and  viscid ;  the  blood-corpuscles  were  Bphericalj  pale,  and  clouded. 

On  midng  1  volume  of  blood  with  0-7  of  a  volume  of  a  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda^  a  very  light  vermilion-colored  fluid  was  obtained ; 
the  blood-corpuscles  were  very  much  contracted,  and,  after  35  minutes 
began  to  sink.  After  24  hours  the  color  was  still  of  an  equally  light 
red,  the  blood-corpuscles  had  sunk  to  the  extent  of  about  1-lOth  of  the 
volume^  and  the  serum  was  clear  and  colorless, 

1  volume  of  blood  mixed  with  0*8  of  a  volume  of  a  solution  of  ferro- 
ct/anide  of  potaBsium^  presented  precisely  the  same  characters  as  the 
preceding  mixture ;  the  corpuscles  began  to  sink  after  50  minutes-  After 
18  hours  about  1-18 th  of  the  volume  of  the  serum  was  clear  and  color- 
leas. 

1  volume  of  blood,  on  the  addition  of  O'T  of  a  Bolutiou  of  boraj^,  be- 
came of  a  very  light  red  color ;  the  blood-corpuscles  were  contracted  to 
almost  the  same  extent  as  by  the  previona  salts,  and,  after  24  hours  had 
sunk  to  the  extent  of  about  l-15th  of  the  volume  of  the  fluid ;  the  serum 
was  clear,  but  reddish. 

Blood  treated  with  half  its  volume  of  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potm- 
Slum  became  of  a  light  vermilion  color^  and  its  corpuscles  were  much 
contracted  and  biscuit-shaped ;  they  began  to  sink  in  the  course  of  an 
hour.  After  18  hours  they  had  sunk  to  the  extent  of  about  l'25th  of 
the  volume  of  the  fluid ;  the  serum  waa  reddish  and  turbid,  and  very 
distinctly  separated  from  the  clot ;  the  whole  fluid  was  of  rather  a  darker 
red  than  fresh  unmixed  blood ;  it  was,  moreover,  gelatinous  and  ropy  ; 
the  blood-corpuscles  had  lost  their  discoid  shape,  and  were  spherical,  but 
were  much  smaller  than  previously,  and  some  of  them  were  very  much 
distorted  and  jagged. 

100  volumes  of  blood  assumed  a  light  vermilion  color  on  being  mixed 
with  44  volumes  of  a  solution  of  Mulphocyanide  of  potmiium ;  the 
blood-corpuscles  were  contractedj  and  began  to  sink  in  the  course  of  34 
minutes*  In  24  hours  the  fluid  assumed  a  blackish-brown  color ;  the 
corpuscles  had  now  only  sunk  through  1-lOth  of  the  volurae,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  serum  was  reddish  and  transparent ;  the  clot  formed  a 
dark  blackish-brown,  transparent,  clear^  perfectly  liquid  maasj  in  which 
no  morphological  element  could  be  recognized  with  the  microscopCi 

On  the  addition  of  0*6  of  a  volume  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium (1  part  of  the  salt  to  12  of  water)  to  1  volume  of  blood,  a  light  red 
color  was  produced,  although  not  bo  light  as  with  most  of  the  alkaline 
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salts ;  after  an  hour  the  blood-corpuscles  began  to  sink  and  to  contract. 
After  18  hours  there  was  no  further  trace  of  sinking ;  the  corpuscles 
were  then  enlarged  in  their  long  diameter,  and  very  much  diminished  in 
thickness,  so  that  they  resembled  laminae  rather  than  disks ;  moreover, 
they  were  very  much  distorted,  and  some  of  them  had  a  jagged  appear- 
ance. 

1  volume  of  blood,  mixed  with  half  a  volume  of  the  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia^  became  of  a  light  vermilion  color,  and  remained  so 
even  after  18  hours  ;  the  fluid  had  then  become  very  ropy ;  there  was 
very  little  sinking  of  the  corpuscles,  which  had  assumed  a  biscuit-like 
form  and  had  their  long  diameter  increased ;  their  discoid  form  was  some- 
what distorted,  and  they  were  often  a  little  jagged  at  the  edges. 

On  treating  1  volume  of  blood  with  two-thirds  of  a  volume  of  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochhrate  of  ammonia^  it  first  assumed  a  vermilion  color,  but, 
after  24  hours,  appeared  far  darker  than  blood  treated  with  sulphate  of 
soda,  although  scarcely  darker  than  unmixed  blood ;  after  1  hour  and  5 
minutes  the  corpuscles  began  to  sink,  but  after  10  hours,  there  was  no 
true  separation  of  serum  ;  on  the  surface  the  mixture  was  red,  and  only 
slightly  transparent ;  it  was,  moreover,  very  ropy.  The  corpuscles  were 
spherical,  and  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  origmal  disks. 

1  volume  of  blood,  when  mixed  with  half  a  volume  of  solution  of 
cane-sugar  (1  part  of  sugar  to  22  parts  of  water),  became  of  a  some- 
what lighter  red  color ;  the  blood-corpuscles  were  moderately  contracted, 
and  began  to  sink  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  sinking  extending  to 
l-16th  of  the  volume  in  18  hours ;  the  serum  was  perfectly  clear  and 
colorless  ;  the  clot  was  of  a  somewhat  lighter  color  than  that  of  ordinary 
blood,  and  the  corpuscles  were  still  moderately  contracted. 

1  volume  of  blood,  on  the  addition  of  0*7  of  a  volume  of  solution  of 
gum-arabic  (1  part  in  20  of  water),  became  very  dark,  and  the  blood-cor- 
puscles were  distended  and  almost  spherical ;  they  began  to  sink  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  after  18  hours,  had  sunk  to  the  extent  of  l-40th 
of  the  volume;  the  blood  had  a  blackish-red  color,  and  was  very  tena- 
cious. 

100  volumes  of  blood  mixed  with  an  aqueous  solution*  of  arsenious 
acid,  assumed  a  somewhat  light  red  color ;  the  blood-corpuscles  were 
unchanged,  and,  after  24  hours,  had  sunk  to  the  extent  of  1-1 0th  of  the 
volume  of  the  fluid ;  the  serum  was  then  red,  and  the  blood-corpusclee 
were  spherical  and  had  no  central  shadow ;  several,  that  were  lying  on 
their  edge,  were  reniform ;  all  were  increased  in  thickness. 

1  volume  of  blood,  when  mixed  with  half  its  volume  of  extremely  di- 
luted hydrochloric  acid  (1  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  682  of  water), 
became  very  dark  ;  the  blood-corpuscles  were  not  much  affected ;  they 
were  all  a  little  thicker  than  usual,  and  those  lying  on  their  edge  were 
baton-shaped. 

On  mixing  1  volume  of  blood  with  0*001  of  a  volume  of  caustic  am- 
monia^  there  was  scarcely  any  change  of  color,  and  the  blood-corpuscles 
were  not  visibly  altered ;  after  24  hours  they  sank  to  the  extent  of 

>  [The  namber  of  yolumes  of  the  solution  of  arsenioas  acid,  and  its  strength,  tre 
omitted  by  the  author,  apparently  by  an  oversight.— o.  ■.  D.] 
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1-lOOth  of  the  volume ;  the  serum  was  then  red,  and  the  corpuscles  a 
little  distended. 

The  caustic  alkalies,  and  several  organic  acids,  as  for  instance,  acetic 
add,  convert  the  blood  into  a  blackish-brown,  thick,  tolerably  consistent 
jelly ;  and  at  the  same  time  distend  the  corpuscles,  and  distort  or  destroy 
them. 

We  learn,  from  the  observations  of  Harless,  that  the  primary  action 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  on  the  colored  cells,  is  also  of  a  mechanical 
nature ;  but  this  author  has  shown,  by  his  variously  modified  experi- 
ments, that  these  gases  likewise  exert  a  chemical  influence  on  every 
molecule  of  the  blood  ;  thus  he  found,  for  instance,  that  when  we  allow 
ozy^n  and  carbonic  acid  to  act  alternately  on  the  red  cells,  they  become 
gradually  destroyed,  the  destruction  being  usually  completed  after  the 
ninth  or  tenth  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  gases — an  experiment  which 
k  obviously  of  the  highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  colored 
cells  in  the  circulating  blood.  We  should,  therefore,  at  all  events,  be 
ffoing  too  far  if,  on  the  above-mentioned  grounds,  we  should  ascribe  the 
influence  of  oxygen  or  of  the  gases  generally  on  the  color  of  the  blood, 
solely  on  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscle  which  they  in- 
duce. The  primary  action  of  the  oxygen  may  always  be  a  physical  one, 
like  that  of  the  salts ;  but  these  also  act  mechanically  only  at  first ;  they 
almost  all,  as  we  have  already  seen,  communicate  a  light-red  color  to  the 
blood  in  the  first  moments  of  their  action ;  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  (varying  in  the  case  of  difierent  salts),  they  give  a  more  or  less 
dark-red  tint  to  the  blood. 

It  is  in  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
salts,  that  the  reason  must  be  sought  why  a  merely  chemical  action  has 
been  ascribed  to  many  of  them,  when  they  were  only  regarded  as  capable 
of  darkening  the  color  of  the  blood ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  alkaline 
carbonates  (Mulder  and  Nasse),  the  salts  of  ammonia  (Dumas),  and  the 
potash-salts,  especially  nitre  (Hunefeld). 

Nasse  has  shown  from  several  careftilly  conducted  series  of  experi- 
ments, that  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  drawing  any  conclusions  re- 
garding the  action  of  these  substances  in  the  circulating  blood  of  the 
Sving  body,  from  their  action  on  fresh  blood  out  of  the  organism.  For 
a  lone  time  he  gave  to  dogs  and  goats,  food  containing  soda  or  nitre,  but 
lie  either  observed  no  action  on  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  one  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  which  he  expected.  I  have  made  experiments 
of  a  similar  nature  with  injections  of  solutions  of  nitrate  and  bicarbonate 
of  potash;  a  solution  of  30  grammes  of  nitrate  of  potash  in  200 
grammes  of  water  at  about  38°,  was  very  slowly  injected  into  the  jugu- 
hr  vein  of  a  somewhat  overworked  horse,  which  lost  little  blood  by  the 
operation.  The  operation  of  venesection  was  performed  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  the  completion  of  the  injection.  The  blood  was  rather 
darker  than  that  which  was  discharged  before  the  injection,  and  coagu- 
lated more  rapidly,  but  formed  a  less  dense  clot  and  a  smaller  crust.  In 
a  similar  manner  I  injected  30  grammes  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  180  grammes  of  tepid  water,  into  the  jugular  vein  of  an  old 
but  still  somewhat  powerful  horse ;  seventeen  minutes  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  injection,  blood  was  taken  from  the  jugular  vein  of  the  oppo- 
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site  Bide ;  tMfi  blood  was  much  darker  than  that  which  escaped  before 
the  injectioQ ;  the  blood-corpuscles  sank  much  more  slowlyj  the  crust 
was  less  thick,  and  the  clot  easily  broken  down.  In  the  latter  case  the 
change  which  the  blood  underwent  from  the  decomposition  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  may  be  easily  explained ;  in  the  circulating  blood,  all 
the  conditions  are  present  which  give  rise  to  a  decomposition  of  thia  salt 
into  carbonic  acid  and  simple  carbonate  of  potash,  namely,  a  high  tem- 
perature,  and  the  action  of  free  gases  ;  and  the  fluid  has  hence  assumed 
the  character  of  a  blood  rich  in  carbonic  acid:  the  dark  color  corre- 
sponds with  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  ;  the  neutral 
alkaline  carbonates,  rapidly  as  it  ia  separated  by  the  kidneys,  bad,  how- 
ever, here  delayed  the  sinking  of  the  corpuscloa.  The  action  of  the  free 
carbonic  acid  was  also  shown  in  the  excited  and,  as  it  were,  intoxicated 
state  in  which  the  animal  remained  even  an  hour  after  the  injection. 
This  condition  was  precisely  similar  to  that  which  I  have  repeatedly  ob- 
Berved  in  horse?,  after  allowing  them  to  breathe  a  mixture  of  10  g  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  90  g  of  atmospheric  air  for  from  3  to  8  minutes;  the 
pulse  increased  from  36  to  40  strokes  in  the  minute  to  50  and  even  54 ; 
the  eyes  of  the  animal  were  glistening  but  steady,  its  gait  waa  firm,  there 
was  rumbling  in  the  intestines,  and  there  were  eructations  and  a  great  flow 
of  saliva. 

That  the  bicarbonate  of  pota$h  is  converted  in  the  blood  of  Uving 
animals  into  carbonic  acid  and  simple  carbonate  or  sesqui-carbonate  of 

¥otaahj  is  also  obvious  from  experiments  which  I  have  made  with  frags* 
heae  animals  were  placed  in  differently  saturated  solutions  of  bicarbo- 
nate of  potash  or  soda,  and  were  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  thej  could 
breathe  freely,  and  that  the  web-membrane  of  one  foot  could,  at  the 
same  time,  be  observed  under  the  microscope*  Within  three  minutes 
after  the  beginning  of  the  experiment^  the  blood- corpuscles  began  to 
accumulate  in  the  smaller  capillaries  of  the  web-membrane,  while  in  tie 
larger  ones  there  was  as  yet  no  perceptible  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of 
the  circulation ;  in  from  10  to  15  minutes,  however,  temporary  accumu- 
lationa  and  short  stoppages  were  perceptible ;  at  a  still  later  period  an 
oscillation  began  in  these  larger  vessels,  so  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  distinguish  in  which  direction  the  current  was  running.  As  far  as 
was  possible,  the  blood-corpusclea  of  this  frog  were  compared  with  those 
of  another  (not  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  salt),  whose  web-membrane 
was  simultaneously  brought  under  another  microscope  of  nearly  the  same 
magnifying  power.  Nuclei,  which,  as  is  well  known^  are  not  generally 
perceived  in  the  blood-cells  of  frogs*  blood  in  the  act  of  circulation,  here 
also  could  not  be  recognized ;  but  although  accurate  measuremenU  of 
the  blood-cells  within  the  web-membrane  could  not  be  made,  yet  a  com- 
parison of  the  blood-cells  in  the  two  kinds  of  circulating  blood,  showed 
(after  a  condition  of  atasis  had  commenced  in  the  finer  capillaries  of  the 
web-membrane  of  the  frog  placed  in  the  salt)j  that  the  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  in  which  the  alkaline  bicarbonate  was  diffused,  were  swolleiii 
shortened  in  their  long  diameter,  and  dilated  transversely.  These  phc* 
nomena  and  alterations  in  the  dimensions  of  the  blood-corpuscles  wore 
even  more  distinct  in  froga  which  were  gradually  sufi'ocated  in  an  aim<h 
tphere  rich  in  carbonic  acid* 
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In  both  cases,  the  blood  of  the  larger  vessels  and  of  the  heart  was  not 
of  a  brownish-red,  but  of  a  piirpHaK  color^  merging  from  a  cherry-red 
into  an  almost  perfect  yiolet;  the  blood-corpuscles  without  a  decided 
nucleus,  exhibited  a  central  and  peripheral  turbidity^  independent  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  microscope ;  some  were  enlarged  in  diameter 
and  volume.  On  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  to  the  blood  of 
the  frog  treated  with  carbonic  acicl  or  the  alkaline  bicarbonate,  the  fluid 
exchanged  its  purple  color  for  a  light  vermilion  tint ;  the  blood-cells 
were,  however,  so  contracted  that  when  seen  under  the  microscope 
they  resembled  crumpled  elliptic  laminse,  or  wrinkled  and  stippled 
shreds  ;  their  transverse  diameter  was  so  diminished  that  it  was  scarcely 
measurable  ;  the  nuclei  were  distinctly  visible ;  they  did  not,  however^ 
present  the  ordinary  form,  but  occurred  as  dark  granular  heaps,  which 
distinctly  resembled  bone-corpuscles.  In  both  cases  the  serum  sepa- 
rated very  completely  from  the  clot ;  both  kinds  of  blood  restored  the 
blue  to  reddened  litmus  paper,  but  only  that  of  the  frog  which  had  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  salt  reacted  on  turmeric  paper.  The  heart 
of  the  killed  or  asphyxiated  animals  exhibited  the  singular  phem^raenon, 
that,  when  pinched  with  forceps,  it  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  rigid 
spasm,  and  by  discharging  its  blood,  became  perfectly  white.  In  the 
frogs  which  had  breathed  carbonic  acid,  the  lungs  were  extraordinarily 
distended,  bloodlesSj  and  almost  colorless  ;  while  in  the  frogs  submitted 
to  the  action  of  the  salts,  they  were  collapsed  and  of  a  cherry-purplish 
color.  In  a  saturated  solution  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates,  the  frogs 
died  in  five  minutes  ;  while  in  a  moderately  diluted  solution,  they  often 
remained  alive  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

When  frogs  were  treated  in  a  precisely  similar  manner  with  solutions 
of  alkaline  protQcarhonate^  stoppages  of  the  blood-current  in  the  capil- 
laries were  also  very  soon  observed,  but  no  change  could  be  perceived 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  blood^cella  f either  augmentation  or  diminution 
of  volume),  by  any  possible  comparative  measurements ;  the  capillaries 
were,  however,  very  much  filled  with  blood-corpuscles ;  the  intercellular 
fluid  appeared  to  be  diminished,  and  stasis  to  be  thus  induced,  precisely 
as  occurs  in  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  ;  here  also  there  were  no 
nuclei  to  be  perceived.  The  blood  of  the  larger  vessels  had  not  the 
slightest  tint  of  violet,  but  was  of  a  pure  brownish-red  color  \  its  cor* 
puscles  were,  however,  collapsed,  in  folds,  strongly  granular,  and  pre- 
sented a  dull  granulated  nucleus ;  on  the  addition  of  an  alkaline  proto* 
carbonate,  they  became  still  more  contracted,  and  the  nuclei  stood  out 
distinctly  as  minute  accumulations  of  sharply  projecting  granules,  the 
entire  cell  having  a  shred-like  and  folded  appearance,  and  bein^  dotted 
with  tolerable  regularity  on  its  border ;  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the  dark 
reddish-brown  clot  assumed  a  light-red  color.  The  lungs  were  mode- 
rately collapsed,  and  of  a  brownish* red  color ;  the  heart,  on  being 
touched,  was  not  thrown  into  a  state  of  rigid  spasm,  but  was  excited  to 
active  contractions. 

In  frogs  narcotized  with  etlier^  and  observed  in  a  similar  manner, 
some  striking  phenomena,  very  different  from  those  hitherto  mentioned, 
were  noticed  ;  here,  during  the  gradual  action  of  the  ether,  stoppages  in 
the  circulation  of  the  wcb^membrane  were  remarked,  but  instead  of  an 
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accumulatloD  of  blood  m  the  smaller  capiIkmSj  many  of  ttem  were  per- 
fectly devoid  of  colored  cellSj  so  that  in  some  nothing  hut  a  few  scat* 
tered  colorless  corpuscles  conkl  be  recognized  ;  no  blood-corpuscles  any 
longer  passed  from  the  larger  vessels  into  the  apparently  empty  spaces; 
the  diameter  of  the  smaller  capillaries  was  obviously  ao  dimini>shed  that 
no  red  blood-cells  could  any  longer  enter  them,  and  those  which  had 
been  contained  within  them,  streamed  forth  from  thdr  mouths^  \*'hich 
were  distinctly  visible ;  no  change  could  be  observed  in  the  blood-cor- 
puscles themselves.  The  blood  of  the  larger  vessels  was  of  a  dark-rod 
color,  merging  into  violet ;  its  corpuscles  during  the  first  few  moments 
were  normal  and  without  a  nucleuSj  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  they 
soon  l^ecame  distorted  and  indistinct.  The  lungs  were  usually  (but  not 
always)  filled  with  air,  and  very  much  expanded.  It  is  perhaps  de- 
serving of  mention  that  after  etherization  the  muscles  were  always  found 
in  a  highly  relaxed  condition,  while  after  the  application  of  carbonic 
acid  or  alkaline  carbonateSj  there  was  constantly  tonic  spasm,  and  the 
muscles,  after  death,  were  found  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  in  a 
stiite  of  ri^id  contraction  ;  if  we  regard  this  phenomenon  as  a  conse- 
quence of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  spinal  nerves,  we  should  have 
observed  paralysis  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  of  the  weh-membrane  in  rigor 
of  the  muscleSj  and  irritation  of  the  vasomotor  nerves  in  paralysis  of  the 
spinal  nerves* 

We  should  scarcely  have  described  so  fully,  in  this  place,  the  relations 
of  the  above-named  substances  in  the  blood  of  living  animals,  if  we  had 
not  wished  at  the  same  time  to  use  these  experimental  researches  as  a 
caution  against  the  too  hasty  conclusions  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
action  of  various  chemical  substances  on  the  blood-corpuscles  and  other 
elements  of  the  blood,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  pathological  and 
pharmacological  processes.  If  in  the  more  recent  and  so-called  rational 
pharmacology,  we  had  guarded  against  such  crude  chemical  explana- 
tions, we  should  have  avoided  many  errors,  and  kept  clear  of  many 
absurd  physiological  fictions. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  many  of  those  substances 
which  modify  the  foi-m  of  the  blood-corpuscleSj  at  the  same  tinae  exert  s 
chemical  action  on  their  walls  ;  but  whether  they — and  more  especially 
the  gases — extend  their  action  to  the  contents  of  the  blood-cells,  and 
especially  to  the  pigments,  is  a  (jucstion  as  yet  by  no  means  satisfac- 
torily answered.  To  judge  from  the  properties  of  hsematin,  as  described 
in  this  volume,  we  should  scarcely  expect  such  an  action  i  for  we  have 
there  seen  how  indifferent  and  inaccessible  hsematin  is  to  most  chemical 
reagents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  it  is  also  manifest  that  this  pigment 
can  hardly  exist  in  the  blood-cells  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited isolated  by  chemists.  There  is  still  a  perfect  absence  of  definite 
chemical  facts  to  prove  the  almost  indubitable  action  of  oxygen  on  the 
contents  of  the  blood-corpuscles  ;  there  are  merely  a  few  experiments 
made  by  Bruch*  in  support  of  this  view,  which  has  become  more  than 
probable  from  physiological  grounds.  The  pigment  itself  appears  to 
undergo  changes  of  color  by  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  ;  for  if  strongly 
watered  blood,  in  whose  plasma  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  contents 
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©f  the  blood-corpuscles  are  diffused^  be  shaken  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
ite  dark  color  becomes  still  darker  in  refracted  (or  transmitted)  light ; 
that  is  to  say,  blood  which  is  merely  watered  appears,  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light,  of  a  lesa  deep  dark -red  color  than  blood  which  has 
been  similarly  watered  and  has  been  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid ; 
we  observe  the  opposite  result  on  treating  blood,  which  has  been  watered 
in  this  manner^  with  oxygen  gas.  This  may  serve  to  explain  why  tho 
blood  of  the  portal  vein,  which  is  richer  in  water  than  that  of  the  other 
veins,  is  also  of  a  darker  color* 

Taking  into  consideration  all  these  circnmstances  regarding  the  me- 
chanical relations  of  the  blood*corpuscles,  it  follows  that  a  definite  tint 
may  be  given  to  the  whole  blood  by  the  action  of  very  different  influences 
upon  the  blood-cells,  and  that  in  special  cases  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
decide  on  which  of  these  often  opposite  causes  the  color  of  the  blood  in 
any  particular  case  may  depend. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  physical  relations,  not  directly  acting  on 
the  blood-corpuscles,  which  may  modify  the  color  of  the  whole  blood* 
Thus  we  find  the  blood  of  a  lighter  tint  when,  in  addition  to  the  red 
cells,  it  contains  a  very  large  number  of  colorless  corpuscles,  or  of  other 
particles  which  strongly  reflect  light ;  thus  Scherer  showed  that  the 
addition  of  milk  or  powdered  gypsum  made  the  blood  of  a  lighter  red 
tint;  and  this  is  also  the  reason  that  we  sometimes  find  the  blood,  in 
cases  of  pyaemia,  which  abounds  in  colorless  blood-cells,  as  well  as  the 
blood  of  confirmed  dninkardsj  in  which  there  are  innumerable  fat-globules, 
of  a  comparatively  light  tint. 

We  need  hardly  mention  that  external  influences,  such,  for  instance, 
as  putrefaction,  must  act  on  the  form  of  the  corpuscles  and  gi%*e  rise  to 
chemical  changes.  Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  meeting  with  blood- 
corpuscles  of  the  most  varied  forms  in  the  blood  of  dead  bodies  or  in 
old  exudations.  It  is,  however,  only  rarely  that  we  can  draw  any  con- 
clusions regarding  the  pre-existing  disease  from  these  forms ;  for  they 
are  not  the  direct  result  of  a  morbid  process,  but  merely  the  consequence 
of  the  chemical  or  physical  changes  to  which  the  intercellular  fluid  is 
exposed*  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  any  great  advantage  for  medi- 
cal diagnosis  from  the  microscopic  examination  of  such  blood ;  on  the 
one  hand,  because  such  changed  forms  of  the  corpuscles  never  occur  in 
fresh  blood  (although  they  were  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  fonnd 
in  the  blood  in  cases  of  typhus) ;  and  on  the  otheiv  because  blood  ob- 
tained from  the  dead  body  always  rapidly  undergoes  essential  ch:ingea 
from  external  influences. 

Having  thus  considered  the  physical  characters  of  the  blood-corpuscles^ 
we  now  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  their  ehemicai  vanstituents.  This 
is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  still  much  that  is  obscure*  The  micro- 
seopic  examination  of  the  blood  has  certainly  taught  us  that  its  pigment 
is  limited  to  only  the  colored  cells ;  Berzelius  has  further  shown  that  in 
these  cells  there  is  contained  an  albuminous  fluid,  differing,  however, 
from  albumen,  which  he  named  globulin,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  phosphorized  fat  was  in  all  probability  only  contained  in  the  blood- 
ceUs.     The  same  chemist  likewise  indicated  the  way  by  which  the  blood- 
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corpuscles  miglit  te  separated  from  the  intercellular  fluid,  or  bj  wHcli, 
at  all  events,  they  miglit  be  obtained  freo  from  the  constitnents  of  the 
geruni^  aJthougli  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their  own  essential  con- 
Btituents.  Dumaa  and  FiguJer  were  the  first  to  apply  this  method  to 
actual  practice ;  and  the  former,  by  this  means,  was  enabled  to  submit 
to  an  elementary  aoalysis  the  dried  fragments  of  blood-corpus clea ;  but, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  all  these  investigations  could  lead  to 
very  few  conclusions  regarding  the  true  and  essential  constituents  of 
these  colored  cells ;  for  we  were  investigating  either  the  blood-cells 
mixed  with  intercellular  fluid,  or  merely  the  cells  more  or  less  completely 
freed  from  ail  soluble  substances  (penetrating  the  cell-walls)*  We  are 
indebted  to  the  ingenious  and  careful  investigations  of  C.  Schmidt  for  a 
more  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  composition  of  the  contents  of 
the  blood-corpusclesj  and  the  nature  of  the  individual  substances  occur- 
ring in  them.  We  shall  see  that  in  this  discovery  of  Schmidt's  lies 
tire  nucleus  of  all  our  knowledge  and  theories  regarding  the  chemieo- 
pbysiological  importance  of  the  blood-cells* 

Berzelius  ■  had  already  found  that  the  corpuscles  were  the  cause  of  the 
blood's  redness,  and  were  not  dissolved  by  salts  having  an  alkaline  basis, 
or  by  sugar,  and  that  we  had  in  this  way  a  means  of  separating  in  some 
measure  the  blood-corpuscles  from  the  intercellular  fluid.  Fignier^  was 
the  first  who  employed  this  means  to  obtain  a  quantitative  determination 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  regarding  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  pre- 
sently. Since,  however,  in  attempting  to  separate  the  blood-corpusclea 
in  this  way  (a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  what  is  commonly  used  for 
the  purpose)  from  the  constituents  of  the  intercellular  fluid,  it  very  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  these  particlesj  on  the  one  hand,  become  agglu* 
tinated  to,  and  atop  up  the  filter,  and  on  the  other,  that  they  become  so 
changed  that  they  pass  through  it,  Dumas^  recommended  that  oatygen 
should  be  continuously  passed  into  the  fluid  \jin^  in  the  filter,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  solution  of  Glauber  s  salts  should  be  constantly  alio  wad 
to  drip  into  it,  The  blood-corpuscles  obtained  in  this  manner*  and 
containing  Glauber's  salts,  are  dried,  extracted  with  ether  and  boiling 
alcohol,  and  finally  freed  by  boiling  water  from  the  sulphate  of  sodi 
and  other  soluble  constituents.  By  submitting  to  ultimate  analysis  this 
residue  of  the  blood-cells  freed  from  serum,  Dumas  found  that  both  in 
men,  dogs,  and  rabbits,  after  deducting  for  the  ash,  there  was  the  con- 
stant ratio  of  from  554  to  55'4g  of  carbon,  74  f|  of  hydrogen,  from  17*2 
to  17'5g  of  nitrogen,  and  consequently  from  20*2  to  20*6^  of  oxygen, 

C*  Schmidt^  exhibited  in  a  similar  manner  the  coagulable  and  insoluble 
parts  of  the  blood-cells,  and  found  their  specific  gravity  before  the  ab- 
straction of  their  iron  to  be  2*2507;  but  after  the  abstraction  of  the 
ash  and  iron  only  1'2090,  The  same  author  found  that  100  parts  of 
this  dry  cell-residue  contained  on  an  average  87 '59  parts  of  globulin 
and  12*41  of  hsematin*  The  residue,  containing  ash,  yielded  lvl79j  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  0426  of  earthy  phosphates. 

In  reference  to  the  celi-wall  of  the  red  corpuscles,  moat  French 
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chemists,  even  to  the  most  recent  time,  hiive  held  that  this  inembrurie 
was  fibrin,  in  accordance  with  the  ohl  view  regarding  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  Denis  and  Lecanu  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence of  fibrin  in  the  blood-corpuscles  by  triturating  them  with  salts^ 
viz.,  nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  Imodium ;  Virchow,  who  has  re- 
peated these  experiments,  has  however  shown  that  the  small  membranes 
observed  by  these  author b  are  nothing  more  than  the  folded  and  adhering 
walls  of  the  blood- corpuscles,  which,  under  the  microscope,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  and  the  crushing  of  the  glass  covering  the  object, 
often  acquire  the  appearance  of  Naase's  fibrinous  flakes ;  Virchow,  how- 
ever, very  correctly  remarked  that  the  solubility  of  these  membraues  in 
a  solution  of  nitre,  and  their  swelling  in  acetic  acid,  by  no  means  prove 
their  identity  with  fibrin ;  moreover  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  trace  of 
coagulablo  matter,  or  of  matter  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  from  the 
cell-membrane  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  of  horses  and  oxen  by 
prolonged  digestion  with  a  solution  of  nitre.  Mulder  regards  the  cell- 
wall  as  binoxide  of  protein :  but  the  properties  of  the  remains  of  the 
cell-walls  obtained  by  treating  blood  with  water  by  no  means  coincide 
with  those  of  Mulder's  binoxide  of  protein ;  they  are  far  more  difficult 
of  solution  m  acetic  acid  and  in  the  alkalies  than  the  latter ;  and  in 
these  membranes  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any  trace  of  sulphur^ 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  contained  in  binoxide  of  protein.  Moreover, 
Mulder  has  not  demonstrated  the  presence  of  this  substance  by  direct 
experiments,  but  was  merely  led  to  this  view  by  the  following  considera- 
tion: on  their  passage  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  blood- 
corpuscles  become  invested  with  a  thicker  layer  of  this  binoxide,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  blood-pigment  appears  of  a  lighter  red  color,  as 
if  seen  through  ground  glass,  and  hence  the  lighter  red  tint  of  arterial 
blood  J  the  central  depression  of  the  colored  cells  also  bears  out  this 
view,  since  the  inflammatory  crust  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is 
much  binoxide  of  protein,  has  also  a  great  tendency  to  exhibit  a  similar 
depression  or  concavity. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  cell-walls  of  the  corpuscles  even  of  the 
flame  blood  have  not  a  precisely  identical  composition ;  at  all  events  we 
see  that  the  colored  cells  of  the  same  blood  are,  as  a  general  rule,  very 
unequally  acted  upon  by  the  same  reagents;  if,  for  instance,  we  allow 
water,  dilute  acids,  ether,  or  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  to  act  on  the 
blood-corpQseleSj  we  perceive  that  the  work  of  destruction  does  not  by 
any  means  proceed  uniformly ;  thus  some  do  not  disappear  even  when 
the  blood  is  very  much  diluted  with  water;  these  we  consider  to  be  the 
yotmger  cells,  while  those  which  are  easily  destroyed  arc  regarded  aa 
the  older  blood^corpusclee ;  for  it  is  believed  that  the  capsule  of  the 
colorless  corpuscles,  from  which  the  colored  cells  at  all  events  in  part 
proceed,  retains  for  some  time  its  former  chemical  nature,  even  when 
pigment  has  become  formed  within  the  cell*  The  cell-wall,  which  bo 
rapidly  disappears  from  our  sight  under  the  microscope,  is,  however, 
actually  dissolved  by  very  few  of  these  reagents ;  it  only  passes  into  a 
gelatinous  or  rather  a  mucus-hke  condition^  in  which  its  coefficient  of 
refraction  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  plasma ;  we  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  not  merely  from  the  experiment  to  which  reference  has  been 
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frequently  made,  by  which  the  cell-wall  may  again  be  rendered  visible 
either  in  all  its  integrity  or  at  all  events  in  fragments  by  solutions  of 
salt,  iodine,  &c.,  but  also  from  the  viscidity  and  tenacity  which  are 
imparted  to  the  blood  by  the  addition  of  certain  substances,  as  dilute 
organic  acids,  alkaline  carbonates,  iodide  of  potassium,  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  &c.  If  blood  which  has  been  thus  modified  be  saturated  with 
acids  or  alkalies,  or  if  a  solution  of  iodine  or  of  sulphate  of  soda  be 
added  to  it,  the  walls  of  the  corpuscles  again  become  apparent,  and  the 
blood  at  the  same  time  loses  its  acquired  viscidity.  Moreover  neither 
the  intercellular  fluid  nor  the  serum  is  reduced  by  the  above  means  to 
such  a  viscid  or  tenacious  condition,  which  must  therefore  be  dependent 
on  the  blood-corpuscles :  further,  mucus  which  had  become  swollen  in 
water  becomes  condensed  by  the  same  means,  so  as  to  be  less  transparent 
to  the  unaided  eye,  appearing  almost  as  if  it  were  coagulated,  and  ex- 
hibiting thread-like  streaks  under  the  microscope. 

The  globulin^  or  coagulable  matter  contained  in  the  blood-cells,  as  well 
as  the  hcematin^  has  been  fully  considered ;  we  shall  therefore  direct  our 
attention  to  the  other  organic  substances  which  must  be  regarded  as  es- 
sential constituents  of  the  colored  cells. 

With  regard  to  the  nuclei  of  the  blood-corptiscleSj  in  a  morphological 
point  of  view  they  are  of  very  doubtful  importance,  since  several  of  our 
first  physiologists  (R.  Wagner  amongst  the  number)  regard  the  very 
distinct  and  often  clearly  defined  nuclei  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the 
amphibia  as  products  of  chemical  secretion  from  the  homogeneous  cell- 
contents  after  death,  while  others  conceive  that  in  the  discoid  colored 
bodies  in  the  blood  of  mammalia  and  birds  they  see  the  nuclei  or  their 
remains.  But  whatever  decision  may  be  arrived  at  regarding  the  mor- 
phological existence  of  these  elements,  nothing  can  as  yet  be  definitely 
concluded  regarding  their  chemical  nature,  in  the  first  place  because  we 
are  altogether  unable  to  isolate  them  for  chemical  examination,  and 
secondly,  because  even  if  we  recognize  them  as  composed  of  a  protein- 
compound,  our  knowledge  of  these  substances  is  still  such  a  vexed  ques- 
tion, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  decide  whether  this  nucleus-sub- 
stance did  or  did  not  consist  of  one  of  the  known  and  named  protein- 
bodies. 

J.  Muller,  and  subsequently  F.  Simon,  regarded  the  nucleus  as  fibrin 
in  consequence  of  its  solubility  in  acetic  acid  and  in  alkalies,  but  unfor- 
tunately these  properties  are  not  characteristic  of  the  substance  to  which 
the  term  fibrin  is  generally  applied ;  moreover,  my  observations  coincide 
with  those  of  Jul.  Vogel,  who  found  the  nucleus  very  diflScult  of  solution 
in  acetic  acid,  and  hence  I  cannot  regard  it  as  identical  with  fibrin. 
Maitland^  regards  the  nucleus' as  consisting  of  a  peculiar  horn-like  com- 
pound, which  he  named  nucleine;  Nasse  very  correctly  remarks  that  the 
substance  which  Maitland  obtained  by  washing  the  clot  after  the  removal 
of  the  fibrin  at  the  same  time  contains  the  cell-walls  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles, which  at  all  events  preponderate  very  much  over  the  nucleus-sub- 
stance in  question.    Hunefeld  regards  the  nucleus  as  consisting  essentially 
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of  fat  J  that  fat  is  abundant  in  the  blood-cells  will  be  immediately  shown ; 
bnt  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  in  the  process  of  exhibiting 
these  nuclei,  the  fat  must  always  become  mijced  with  them,  and  conse- 
quently must  alwaya  form  the  larger  part  of  the  object  of  investigation. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  fat 
of  the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  blood-cells.  Berzelius  thought 
it  probable  that  the  so-called  phosphorized  fat  might  be  chiefly  con- 
tained in  the  blood-corpuscles-  I  have  at  all  events  found  this  view 
to  be  80  far  correct  that  the  fat  extracted  by  ether  from  the  blood-cor- 
puscles of  the  ox  (obtained  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  according  to 
Dumas's  method)  yielded  about  22g  of  ash,  which  had  an  acid  reaction, 
and  consisted  essentially  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime.  Since,  however,  at 
the  present  day  we  are  justified  in  questioning  the  existence  of  such  a 
phosphorized  fat  as  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist,  the  idea  suggests 
Itself,  that  what  we  here  meet  with  is  the  glycero-phosphoric  acid  dis- 
covered by  Gobley  in  the  yolk  of  egg.  In  the  dry  blood-corpuscles 
of  the  ox  I  found  on  an  average  2^249|  of  matter  extractable  by  ether. 
We  must,  however,  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  blood-cells  of  arterial 
are  poorer  in  fat  than  those  of  venous  blood ;  thus  in  the  corpuscles  of 
the  arterial  blood  of  a  horse  I  found  only  about  half  as  much  fat  as 
in  those  of  its  venous  blood ;  in  the  latter  the  amount  being  3-5953,  and 
in  the  former  l*824g  of  the  dry  prepared  corpuscles. 

The  sO'Called  extractive  matters  of  the  blood  cannot  be  accurately  in- 
dicated, since  they  are  substances  of  whicli  we  have  no  knowledge ;  but 
this  much  is  established  from  the  few  investigations  which  I  have  made 
on  this  subject,  namely,  that  most  of  such  substances  pertain  to  the 
eerum  and  not  to  the  blood-cells*  While  100  parts  of  the  solid  residue 
of  the  serum  contain  about  8  parts  of  extractive  matters  free  from  saline 
constituents^  100  parts  of  the  solid  residue  of  the  cells  of  the  same 
blood  (calculated  from  the  analysis  of  the  clot)  do  not  contain  6  parts  of 
such  substances. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  const itticntB  of  the  blood-corpusclcSj  very 
diflcrent  views  have  been  held  regarding  them,  which  are  all  almost 
equally  removed  from  the  truth  ;  this  observation,  however,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  iron.  It  has  either  been  believed  that  all  the  salts  which  we 
find,  or  presunie  to  exist,  in  the  semm,  must  also  be  contained  in  the 
blood-cells,  or  it  has  been  assumed  that  at  all  events  the  soluble  salts, 
especially  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  are  altogether  excluded 
from  the  cells.  Although  neither  of  these  views  is  yet  generally 
adopted,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  means  of  deciding  between  them,  we 
refrain  from  a  definite  opinion,  yet  at  all  events  the  ideas  at  which  we 
arrive  from  analyzing  the  blood  point  only  to  these  two  modes  of  con- 
sidering the  subject.  We  are  indebted  to  the  unremitting  investiga- 
tions of  C.  Schmidt  for  a  series  of  facts  which  prove  that,  in  reality, 
soluble  salts  are  also  contained  in  the  moist  blood-cells,  that  these  salts 
are  by  no  means  perfectly  identical  w4th  those  which  wc  find  in  the  serum, 
And  finally,  that  their  quantity  is  far  smaller  than  it  must  be  if  the 
water  of  the  blood- corpuscles  contained  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
ealijie  matter  as  the  water  of  the  seruni^ 
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We  need  only  institute  a  comparison  between  good  analyses  of  the 
serum  and  of  the  clot  of  the  same  blood,  and  by  a  most  simple  calcula- 
tion subtract  the  soluble  salts  occurring  in  the  serum  (surrounding  the 
cells)  from  the  sum  of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  clot,  to  conyince  ourselyes 
that  by  far  less  of  such  salts  can  be  contained  in  the  blood-cells  than  in 
the  serum,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  salts  cannot  pertain  to  the  en- 
closed serum  alone. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  serum  of  the  venous  blood  of  a  horse  I 
found  0*835J  of  salts  (soluble  and  insoluble),  and  in  the  moist  clot  of  the 
same  blood  0'819J  of  salts  (including  peroxide  of  iron) ;  deducting  the 
0*114  of  peroxide  of  iron  found  in  it,  there  remains  0-705^  of  mineral 
substances ;  if  now  we  suppose  by  way  of  illustration,  that  the  clot  is  so 
loose  that  it  contains  enclosed  within  it  one-third  of  its  weight  of  serum, 
then  we  should  have  to  deduct  0*278  for  the  enclosed  serum  from  the 
0*705  of  salts,  and  there  would  then  remain  only  0*482  of  salts  for  the 
66*667  of  blood-cells  (which  correspond  with  two-thirds  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  clot) ;  hence,  in  100  parts  of  moist  blood-cells,  there 
would  be  only  0*648  of  salts.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  lie  so  closely  together,  that  the  serum  which  they  enclose 
amoimts  to  only  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  clot,  then,  since  16*667 
parts  of  serum  contain  0*187  of  salts,  there  will  remain  only  0*568  of 
salts  for  the  83*838  parts  of  blood-corpuscles ;  that  is  to  say,  in  100  parts 
of  blood-cells,  there  will  be  0*681  of  salts.  As  we  shall  presently  show, 
Schmidt  has  now  found  out  a  method  of  discovering  with  tolerable  ao- 
curacy  the  quantity  of  the  serum  enclosed  in  the  clot,  and  hence,  of  cal- 
culating the  mineral  constituents  occurring  in  the  moist  blood-cells. 

Although  we  arc  not  able  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents contained  in  the  fresh  blood-cells,  the  questions  still  remain  to 
be  answered  whether  there  are  certain  salts  which  especially  accumulate  in 
the  cells,  and  if  so,  which  they  are.  These  questions  have  also  been 
answered  by  C.  Schmidt ;  for  he  has  discovered  that  the  fluid  of  the 
blood-cells  (that  is  to  say,  the  water  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles) 
contains  in  addition  to  the  organic  matters,  a  preponderance  of  phos- 
phates and  potash-salts  ;  so  that,  consequently,  the  phosphate  of  potash 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  pertain  to  the  blood- 
cells,  whilst  the  chloride  of  sodium,  with  a  little  chloride  of  potassium 
and  phosphate  of  soda,  is  found  in  the  plasma  (serum  +  fibrin).  In  the 
plasma,  the  organic  materials  are  combined  only  with  soda,  while  in 
the  blood-cells,  the  fatty  acids  and  the  globulin  are  combined  both  with 
potash  and  soda. 

C.  Schmidt,  in  analyzing  a  specimen  of  blood,  which  contained  396*24 
p.  m.  of  blood-cells  and  603*76  p.  m.  of  intercellular  fluid,  found  1*358 
of  chloride  of  potassium  and  0*835  of  phosphate  of  potash  in  the  former, 
while  there  were  3*417  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium,  besides  0*267  of 
phosphate  of  soda  and  0*270  of  chloride  of  potassium  in  the  latter. 

Schmidt  has  examined  and  tabulated  the  relations  between  potassium 
and  sodium,  and  between  phosphoric  acid  and  chlorine  in  the  blood-oells 
and  in  the  intercellular  fluid  in  several  of  the  mammalia. 

The  following  table  contains  the  chief  results  of  his  observations  z 
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100  PABT8   or  INOBOANIO   MATTKRS  : 


Man,  (mean  of  8  exps), 

Dog, 

Cat, 

Sheop,    ...... 

Goat, 


BLOOB-OBLU. 


40-89 

6  07 

7-86 

14-57 

87-41 


N» 


9-71 
8617 
3602 
38-07 
14-98 


6-19 
8-26 
617 
6-5d 
8-66 


N» 


87-74 
39-68 
87-64 
88-66 
37-89 


10 


17-64 

22-12 

18-62 

8-96 

9-41 


CI 


21-00 
24-88 
27-69 
27-21 
81-78 


PO        CT 


608 
6-66 
7-27 
3-66 
6-90 


40  68 
87-81 
41-70 
40-89 
40-41 


These  results  coincide  with  those  of  Nasse,  who  found  the  most  phos- 
phates in  the  blood  of  those  animals  which  were  distinguished  for  the 
abundance  of  their  blood-corpuscles,  namely,  swine,  geese,  and  hens  ;  in 
sheep  and  goats,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whose  blood  he  found  compara- 
tively few  corpuscles,  he  also  found  the  least  phosphates.  On  another 
occasion,  Nasse'  has  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  phosphates  must 
be  principally  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles. 

In  man,  as  we  see,  this  difference  is  the  most  obvious ;  in  the  cami- 
Tora  it  is  most  marked  in  the  acids ;  and  in  the  herbivora,  in  the  alka- 
lies. Schmidt  adds,  that  the  nature  of  the  food  which  the  animal  may 
take,  or  variety  of  race  in  the  case  of  man,  exerts  no  influence  on  these 
relations. 

Earthy  phosphateSy  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  also  occur  in  the 
blood-cells,  but  both  relatively  and  absolutely  in  far  less  quantity  than 
in  the  intercellular  fluid. 

In  the  blood-cells  of  1000  parts  of  blood,  Schmidt  found  only  0-086 
of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  while  in  the  intercellular  fluid  he 
found  0-832 ;  or  in  1000  parts  of  blood-cells,  0-218,  and  in  1000  parts  of 
intercellular  fluid,  0-550  of  earthy  phosphates. 

The  iron  of  the  blood  pertains,  as  is  well  known,  almost  entirely  to 
the  hsematin  of  the  blood-cells ;  since  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  ash, 
when  compared  with  the  number  of  colored  blood-cells,  is  somewhat  vari- 
able, we  conclude,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  quantity  of 
fasematin  must  consequently  vary  in  the  blood-cells. 

We  have  seen  that  the  blood-corpuscles  obtained  from  the  hepatic  veins 
contain  less  peroxide  of  iron  than  those  from  the  portal  vein.  Schmidt 
found  an  excess  of  iron  in  the  blood-cells  in  the  hydr»mic  conditions, 
and  hence  he  concludes  that  in  these  cases  the  blood-cells  have  become 
poorer  in  globulin,  but  not  richer  in  hsematin ;  he  believes,  however, 
that  we  may  calculate  the  haematin  from  the  quantity  of  iron  found  in 
the  ash ;  and  this  conclusion  certainly  seems  justifiable  if  we  had  to  do 
with  the  pure  hsematin  of  the  chemist,  which  contains  6*68  of  iron ;  but 
we  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  haematin,  in  all  probability,  does 
not  start,  Minerva-like,  into  perfect  being,  but  that,  almost  to  a  certainty, 
it  is  gradually  formed,  even  as  it  is  gradually  destroyed ;  to  which  it 
must  be  added  that  we  are  already  acquainted  with  (art&cially  prepared) 
non-ferruginous  haematin ;  and  how,  then,  can  we  tell  whether,  in  some 
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organ  or  other,  we  may  not  discover  hsematin  either  altogether  free  from 
iron,  or,  at  all  events,  poor  in  that  constituent  ? 

Schmidt  has  convinced  himself,  by  several  series  of  experiments,  that 
the  clear  serum  of  the  blood  of  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  horses,  dogs,  cats, 
rabbits,  and  hens,  is  perfectly  devoid  of  iron.  (Nasse  had  previously 
found  this  to  be  the  case.) 

In  100  parts  of  dry  blood-corpuscles  (determined  according  to  the 
method  of  Prevost  and  Dumas)  Schmidt  found  the  following  proportions 
of  iron :  in  man,  0'4348g  ;  in  the  ox,  0-509g ;  in  the  pig,  0-448g ;  and  in 
the  hen,  0-3298. 

The  goBCB  of  the  blood,  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  are  also 
for  the  most  part  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Davy,  Nasse,  Scherer,  van  Enschut,  Magnus,  and  others,  that 
the  serum  possesses  in  a  far  less  degree  than  the  defibrinated  blood  the 
capacity  of  absorbing  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  at  least  twice  as  much  air  is  developed  from  a  volume  of 
whipped  air  in  vacuo  as  from  an  equal  volume  of  serum  that  has  been 
strongly  stirred  or  shaken  with  atmospheric  air.  Van  Maack  has  found 
that  a  solution  of  haematin  possesses  a  decided  power  of  attracting  oxy- 
gen ;  and  Scherer  has  not  only  convinced  himself  of  the  accuracy  of  tins 
observation,  but  at  the  same  time  ascertained  that  a  little  carbonic  acid 
is  developed  after  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen. 

Davy  and  Berzelius  believed  at  one  time  that  they  had  convinced 
themselves  of  the  presence  oi  free  gases  in  the  blood,  but  subsequently 
retracted  this  view  ;  after  this  period,  the  results  of  different  experimen- 
talists were  very  discordant,  some  being  in  favor  of  and  others  opposed 
to  the  presence  of  gases  in  solution  in  the  blood.  The  question  was, 
however,  decided  about  ten  years  ago,  by  the  experiments  of  van  Enschut, 
Bischoff,  John  Davy,  and  especially  Magnus,  which  showed  that  free 
gases  are  contained  in  solution  in  perfectly  fresh  blood,  both  arterial  and 
venous ;  more  recently,  and  by  means  of  simpler  experiments,  Magnus^ 
has  confirmed  his  former  observation,  that,  in  addition  to  carbonic  acid, 
both  free  oxygen  and  nitrogen  occur  in  the  blood.  According  to  the 
earlier  investigations  of  Magnus,  arterial  and  venous  blood  contain  nearly 
equal  quantities  of  nitrogen  ;  in  the  former,  the  oxygen  is  to  the  carbonic 
acid  (by  volumes)  as  6  :  16,  and  in  the  latter  as  4  :  1 6  ;  hence,  therefore, 
there  is  relatively  more  oxygen  in  arterial  than  in  venous  blood.  His 
more  recent  experiments'  determine  not  merely  the  ratio  of  the  volumes 
of  the  gases  to  one  another,  but  also  to  the  volume  of  the  blood ;  they 
show  that  at  all  events  in  the  blood  of  calves,  oxen,  and  horses,  there 
are  always  in  solution  from  10  to  12-5g  fby  volume)  of  oxygen,  and  from 
1*7  to  3-38  (by  volume)  of  nitrogen.  According  to  an  experiment  of 
Magendie's,  venous  blood  contains  78,  and  arterial  only  668  (by  volume) 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  of  the  blood  may  also  be  almost  entirely 
extracted  in  vacuo,  as  well  as  expelled  by  other  gases,  as  for  instance, 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid ;  whence  it  is  suflSciently  clear  that  it  is 
only  mechanicallv  absorbed  in  the  blood,  and  not  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination.  Smce  the  blood,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Magnus, 
is  capable  of  absorbing  1^  times  its  volume,  or  1508  ^^  carbonic  acid,  it 
1  Pogg.  Ann.  Bd.  36,  S.  685  ff.  «  Ibid.  Bd.  56,  S.  177-206. 
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mnj^  at  first  sight,  appear  strange  that  the  circulating  blood  is  not  found 
to  bo  more  impregnated  with  carbonic  acidj  and  that  in  respiration  there 
ia  only  little  more  oxygen  absorbed  than  carbonic  acid  given  off;  but 
when  we  consider  that  in  respiration  the  relations  of  the  conenrrent 
gases  are  altogether  different  from  what  they  are  in  our  experiments  (in 
which  we  shake  pure  atmospheric  air  or  pure  carbonic  acid  with  the 
blood),  this  difficulty  is  at  once  removed. 

In  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  free  oxygen  in  the  blood,  there 
is  an  important,  and  indeed  even  yet  a  scarcely  decided  question — 
whether,  at  all  events,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  that  finds  its  way  through 
the  lungs  into  the  circulation,  does  not  at  once  chemically  combine,  in 
the  arterial  system,  with  some  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood.  Mar- 
ohand  attempted  to  decide  this  question  by  certain  experiments,  and 
Magnus  by  a  calculation  based  on  established  facts*  Marchand  believed 
that  if  blood  containing  no  carbonic  acid  produces  no  carbonic  acid  by 
the  direct  influence  of  oxygenj  the  oxygen  can  only  he  mechanically  ab- 
sorbed :  now  he  found,  in  point  of  fact,  that  fresh  blood  after  its  carbonic 
acid  had  been  removed,  was  as  incapable  of  developing  the  slightest 
trace  of  carbonic  acid,  when  a  stream  of  oxygen  was  passed  through  it, 
as  the  serum  of  the  blood,  egg-albumen,  solutions  of  blood-corpuscles, 
&c.,  when  similarly  treated :  but  independently  of  the  circumstance  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  that  van  Maack  and  Scberer  have  ac- 
tually observed  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from  hsematin  after  its 
previous  absorption  of  oxygen,  nothing  more  is  proved  by  Marchand*3 
experiment  than  that  oxygen  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood  without 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  ;  hut  it  is  still  quite  possible 
that  one  or  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  becomes  more 
highly  oxidized  without  any  separation  of  carbonic  acid,  since  a  develop- 
ment of  this  gas  does  not  of  necessity  follow  every  oxidation  of  an 
organic  body.  The  mode  of  calculation  adopted  by  Magnus,  would  be 
more  convincing,  were  it  not  that  the  numbers  on  which  it  is  based,  rest 
on  too  uncertain  determinations.  Ifj  for  instance,  about  13  Paris  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  make  their  way  into  the  blood  of  an  adult  man  in  one 
minute — if,  further,  about  10  pounds  of  blood  pass  through  the  lungs  in 
the  same  interval — then,  considering  that  about  11  [j  of  oxygen  are  found 
in  the  blood  of  the  horse,  it  follows  that  about  half  the  oxygen  which 
Magnus  found  in  arterial  blood  has  been  absorbed  from  the  venous  blood* 
so  that,  according  to  this,  the  former  would  always  lose  about  half  its 
free  oxygen  in  the  capillaries.  The  preceding  statement  and  the  above* 
mentioned  facts  afford  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs,  exists  in  a  state  of  freedom  in  the  blood ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  not  at  all  indubitably  established  that  no  portion  what- 
ever of  the  absorbed  oxygen  enters  into  chemical  combination  with  one 
or  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  even  in  the  heart  and  arteries, 
since  such  a  combination  is  believed  to  take  place  in  the  capillaries. 

Liebig*  has  recently  adduced  new  and  striking  proofs  in  the  latter 
view.  Water  absorbs  only  0'925g  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  whilst,  ac* 
cording  to  Magnus^  from  10  to  138  ^^J  te  taken  up  by  the  blood ;  this 
greater  force  of  absorption  in  the  blood  can  only  depend  upon  certain 
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constituents,  and  principally,  as  we  Jcnow,  upon  the  red  corpuscles ;  only 
from  l-14th  to  1-llth  of  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  by  the  blood, 
and  which  varies  from  10  to  13g,  can  be  absorbed  mechanically,  that  is 
to  say,  by  the  water,  or  can  consequently  exist  free  in  the  blood;  the 
remaining  oxygen,  that  is  to  say  from  13-14th8  to  10-llths,  must  there- 
fore be  fixed  by  certain  blood-constituents ;  but  this  is  only  conceivable 
through  the  agency  of  some  chemical  attraction,  however  slight  that  may 
be.  The  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  may  be  very  loose  and  entirely  analogous  to  the  combination  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  exists  in  the  blood,  as  already  described.  The 
mechanical  solution  of  a  gas  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  pressure 
which  it  has  to  sustain  ;  if  a  definite  quantity  be  absorbed  independently 
of  external  pressure,  and  if  this  amount  stands  in  a  direct  proportion  to 
any  definite  constituent  of  the  fluid,  the  increase  in  the  absorbing  power 
of  the  fluid  cannot  be  referred  to  any  cause  but  chemical  attraction. 
Although,  in  the  case  of  the  oxygen,  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  matters  which  retain  it,  as  with  those  which  are  able  to  fix  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood  (alkaline  carbonates,  phosphates,  &c.),  the  proposition  is 
almost  equally  established  for  both  cases,  that  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  and  oxygen  which  the  blood  is  able  to  absorb  beyond  the  amount 
which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains,  must  be 
present  in  the  blood  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  We  have  al- 
ready endeavored  to  show  that  the  possibility  of  breaking  up  such  an 
unstable  combination  by  the  aid  of  other  indifferent  gases  (as  hydrogen, 
&c.)  furnishes  no  evidence  against  the  fact  that  the  expelled  gas  has 
been  chemically  combined.  Liebig  is  therefore  certainly  in  the  right 
when  he  advances  the  proposition,  that  a  gas  can  only  be  considered  as 
mechanicallv  absorbed  when  its  quantity  increases  and  diminishes  in  pro- 
portion to  the  external  pressure.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  conclud- 
ing with  Liebig,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  may  be  absorbed  by 
the  blood  is  constant  in  amount,  and  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
external  pressure — an  opinion  which  is  based  partly  upon  the  fact,  that 
the  respiratory  process  is  carried  on  nearly  the  same,  both  at  very  great 
heights  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  no  more  oxygen  is  absorbed 
even  in  an  air  very  rich  in  oxygpn  than  in  the  ordinary  atmosphere. 

In  addition  to  these  physical  proofs  in  favor  of  the  chemical  absorp- 
tion of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood,- 1  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  following  experiments,  instituted  by  myself,  with  the  pure  crystalline 
substance  of  the  blood,  although  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  furnish  any 
conclusive  result.  A  perfectly  limpid  saturated  solution  of  pure  blood- 
crystals,  which  was  not  precipitable  either  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  by 
basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  which  was  of  a  beautiful  pomegranate-red 
color,  was  saturated,  one  part  with  carbonic  acid  and  another  with 
oxygen ;  the  oxygenous  fluid  exhibited  no  remarkable  difference  of  color 
from  the  original  fluid,  which  was  contained  in  a  similar  vessel ;  more- 
over, no  distinct  difference  of  color  could  be  perceived  between  the  solu- 
tion which  was  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  and  the  normal  fluid,  or 
the  solution  impregnated  with  oxygen ;  but  the  solution  of  the  blood- 
crystals  through  which  carbonic  acid  had  been  passed  was  somewhat 
turbid,  and  exhibited  under  the  microscope  large  numbers  of  faintly 
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granulated  flakes.  In  vacuo  the  latter  fluid  developed  a  very  Urge 
amount  of  ms,  and  retained  its  turbidity  and  color ;  these  flakes  re- 
mamed  unchanged  when  g^een  under  the  microscope.  Both  the  normal 
fliotidand  the  fluid  impregnated  with  oxygen  remained  unchanged  both  as 
to  color  and  clearness  in  vacuOj  although  they  developed  relatively  less 
gas.  When  the  solution  of  blood-crystals  was  first  saturated  with  oxy- 
gen^ and  then  exposed  to  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  the  fluid  became 
turbid  without  any  marked  change  of  color,  and  exhibited  the  same 
flakes  under  the  microscope  as  the  solution  which  bad  been  treated 
directly  with  carbonic  acid.  If,  however,  a  stream  of  oxygen  be  suffered 
to  pass  through  the  fluid,  which  has  been  rendered  strongly  turbid  by 
carbonic  acid,  it  at  once  becomes  perfectly  limpid,  without  exhibidng  any 
perceptibly  increased  lightness  of  color.  The  substance  may  be  again 
obtained  in  a  cryatallized  form  and  unchanged,  both  from  the  turbid 
solution  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  the  clear  fluid  to  which  oxygen 
has  been  added.  This  separation  of  solid  molecules  by  carbonic  acid 
might  seem  to  present  a  strong  indication  of  a  chemical  action  of  the 

fases,  but  it  could  not  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  opinion  of 
Eruch,'  that  the  normal  color  of  the  aubstance  in  question  is  developed 
in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid*  Other  gases  than  oxygen  and  car- 
bonic acid  evidently  exert  a  chemical  aetion,  like  dilute  organic  acids, 
alkalies,  &c. ;  thisj  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  carbonic  oxide, 
for  it  not  only  very  considerably  darkens  the  deep  red  solution  of  the 
pure  crystals,  but  it  also  gives  rise  to  a  dark  brownish-red  coagulum 
(which  exhibits  great  variety  of  form  when  seen  under  the  microscope). 
Neither  solutions  of  the  original  color,  nor  crystals,  can  be  procured  from 
this  fluid,  either  by  repeated  treatment  with  oxygen,  or  with  carbonie 
acid  and  oxygen.  Nitrous  oxide  renders  the  red  fluid  darker,  almost 
brownish-red,  and  very  turbid,  so  that  the  microscope  exhibits  the  whole 
fluid  as  if  it  were  filled  with  flakes  ;  neither  oxygen  nor  carbonic  acid 
restores  the  clearness  or  the  original  color  of  the  fluid,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  crystallizes  unchanged.  (Nitrous  oxide  may,  there- 
fore, be  employed  in  the  place  of  the  oxygen  in  the  mode  of  preparing 
the  crystalline  substance  of  the  blood  already  described,  but  it  cannot 
take  the  place  of  the  carbonic  acid)*  There  can  scarcely,  therefore,  be 
any  doubt  that  the  gases  (oxygen  and  carbonic  acid)  exert  a  chemical 
action  upon  the  coloring  principle  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  we  see  from 
these  experimentSj  as  well  as  from  the  entire  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
crystallinG  substance  \  although  it  would  require  far  more  extended  in- 
vestigations to  exhibit  the  true  mode  of  their  operation.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  going  too  far,  were  we  to  conclude  that  the  property  which  a 
protein-body  exhibits  of  being  modified  in  its  character  by  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  is  anything  peculiar  to  this  substance,  or  is  any  special 
attribute  appertaining  to  this  constituent  of  the  blood^corpuscles*  For, 
independently  of  the  fact  that,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  globulin 
can  be  completely  precipitated  from  its  neutral  solutions  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  precipitate  can  be  again  dissolved  by  a  stream  of  oxygen, 
certain  modifications  of  the  crystalline  substance  occur,  which  stand  in 

*  Zeitsch.  t  rftt.  Med.  Bd.  1  E,  440-450,  Bd.  3,  8.  808-338,  and  2dt9cL  t  mhBemch^ 
Zoologje,  Bd.  4,  E.  873-376. 
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precigely  the  reverse  relation  to  these  gases,  I  have  already  described 
that  modificfttiou  of  the  crystalline  substance  which  can  be  exhibited 
by  acetic  acid  and  an  alkaline  suit,  and  which  corresponds  with  Pan  urn's 
acid  albumen.  When  the  faintly  acid  Bolution  of  this  product  of  meta- 
morphosis is  carefully  neutralised  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  potn^h^ 
the  substance  will  be  perfectly  precipitated;  but  this  precipitate  dis- 
solves again  in  pure  water,  although  not  to  any  great  extent^  form- 
ing a  pale- red  solution^  from  which  the  substance  may  be  so  completely 
thrown  down  by  oxygen  or  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as  only  to  leave 
a  perfectly  colorless  fluid  over  the  dirty  flesh-colored  precipitate. 
On  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  through  this  fluid,  the  precipi- 
tate redissolves  into  a  pale-red  fluid.  The  substance  may  be  again 
precipitated  by  oxygen^  while  the  solution  coagulates  on  boilings  in  the 
same  manner  aa  albumen.  These  experiments,  notwithstanding  their 
iaolatod  character,  contribute,  together  with  what  we  have  already  stated 
in  the  last  page,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  gases  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  blood-crystals,  to  strengthen  the  probability  that  a  chemi- 
cal action  may  be  impressed  upon  the  main  constituent  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  by  the  alternating  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid, 
although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  whether  this  is  manifested  by  an  oxi- 
dation or  a  reduction,  or  whether  it  arise  from  the  simple  occurrence  of 
carbonic  acid  as  a  conjugated  acid,  or  finallyj  whether  it  be  referable  to 
a  saltrlike  compound. 

Here  I  cannot  refrain  from  observing  that  the  substance  corresponding 
to  the  acid  albumen  has  not  fallen  under  my  notice  as  a  product  of  de- 
composition of  the  true  cryatallizable  matter  of  the  blood,  although 
Panum  is  of  opinion  that  the  albumen  may  be  decomposed  by  acids  and 
|>otash-saU3  into  acid  albumen  and  into  another  organic  substance*  No 
lettier  organic  body  is  formed  from  the  crystalline  substance  during  the 
preparation  of  this  matter ;  only  a  few  phosphates  separate  from  it,  as  is 
shown  by  my  comparative  analyses  of  the  crystalline  substance  and  of 
its  products  of  mctamorphosisj  as  well  as  by  my  investigation  of  the  acid 
and  saline  fluid  obtained  after  the  removal  of  the  precipitated  bodies  by 
filtration.  It  is  only  a  metameric  modification  of  the  original  crystalline 
substance. 

I  regret  that  Meek  el's  paper  on  hoematoglobulin,  contained  in 
Scherer's  Jahresbericht,^  has  only  reached  me  while  these  sheets  were 
passing  through  the  press.  According  to  Meckel,  oxygen  changes  hse- 
matoglobulin  to  a  bright-red,  and  carbonic  acid  to  a  bluish-red  color.  It 
will  be  seen  from  my  previous  remarks,  that  I  did  not  succeed  with 
certainty  in  detecting  this  or  any  similar  change  of  color  in  the  pure 
crystalline  substance  which  I  obtained.  Moreover,  according  to  Meckel, 
artcrialissed  hsematoglobulin  is  not  crystallizable,  and  only  the  quantity 
corresponding  to  the  globulin  of  venous  blood  (dem  venosirten  Globulin) 
crystallizes  from  the  blood — a  fact  which  it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  prove, 
&8  Meckel  appears  entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  influence  of  light  upon 
the  formation  of  crystals.  Although  it  may  be  d priori  highly  probable 
that  hsematochlorin  and  hsemato'idin  appear  to  be  produced  from  h^ma- 
toglobulin  by  oxidation,  I  cannot  discover  any  chemical  proof  of  the  fact 
i  Jabreflber.  d.  ges.  Med.  1852,  S.  95, 
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of  Scherer*B  report,  Meckel  also  employed  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  crystallization  of  his  haemstoglohulin,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments  he  made  nnmeroua  valuable  observations,  which  tend  to  con- 
firm many  other  researcheSj  more  especially  those  of  Kunde  and  Funke* 

la  every  case  the  relation  of  the  gases  to  the  blood-corpusoles  must 
be  accurately  determined  by  special  experiments  before  a  definite  view 
can  be  formed  on  the  subject. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  more  minute  consideration  of  the  intercel- 
lular fluid,  we  must  make  mention  of  certain  morphological  elements 
which,  in  addition  to  the  colored  cellSj  are  found  suspended  in  the  blood  ; 
these  are  the  colorless  corpuscles  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
madCj  and  which  have  been  termed  fibrinous  flakes.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  name  indicates  that  their  discoverer,  H*  Nasse,*  considers 
these  irregular,  crumpled  and  indented  plates,  which  at  moat  have  a 
diameter  of  jj^"^  as  a  peculiar  form  of  coagulated  fibrin, — a  view  to 
which  Virchow*  has  recently  given  in  his  adhesion,  but  which  is  opposed 
by  the  observations  of  Henle,  Doderleiu,^  and  Zimmermiinn,  who  found 
these  flakes  in  uncoagulated  blood  (both  in  the  fresh  fluid  and  in  blood 
whose  coagulation  had  been  impeded  by  the  addition  of  salts)*  Hence 
this  substance  would  necessarily  constitute  a  perfectly  distinct  variety 
of  fibriuj  and  therefore  a  substance  which  is  not  fibrin :  we  have, 
however,  already  seen  that  fibrin  itself  has  never  been  exhibited  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  chemical  purity  to  admit  of  our  calculating  a  pro- 
per formula  to  represent  its  composition.  But  even  if  we  allowed  a 
wide  signification  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  fibrin,  we  could  hardly 
regard  this  substance  as  fibrin  after  the  chemical  reactions  which  Doder- 
!ein  observed  these  flakes  to  yield  ;  for  he  found  that  they  were  perfectly 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid  (even  when  its  action  was  much  prolonged)  and 
in  sulphuric  acid,  and  that  they  remained  for  weeks  unchanged  even  after 
the  blood  had  become  putrid.  These  properties  of  the  flakes  are  the  very 
reverse  of  those  of  fibrin ;  and  to  include  such  a  substance  under  the 
idea  of  fibrin,  would  require  a  greater  elasticity  of  chemical  ideas  than 
is  even  now  allowed.  Since  the  relations  of  pavement  epithelium  to- 
wards acetic  and  sulphuric  acids  and  towards  putrefaction  are  precisely 
the  same  as  those  of  these  flakes,  according  to  Doderlein's  experiments, 
we  miebt  assent  to  the  opinion  formerly  advanced  by  Henle,  and  regard 
the  flaKes  as  shreds  of  epithelium  from  the  lining  coat  of  the  vessels,  if 
only  there  was  any  coincidence  between  the  forms  of  the  two  structures. 
At  present  Henle  is  inclined  to  regard  the  flakes  as  adhering  membranes 
of  destroyed  blood-corpuscles,  to  which  they  certainly  bear  the  most  re- 
semblance, as  is  shown  by  Virchow's  experiments,  in  which  he  made  the 
membranes  adhere  by  trituration.  In  the  copiously  watered  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  which  is  very  rich  in  these  cell-membranes,  I  also 
found  a  large  nnmber  of  perfectly  distinct  fibrinous  flakes,  which,  like 
the  cell-membranes,  were  scai'cely  at  all  acted  on  even  by  acetic  acid 
and  alkalies. 

I  have  just  read  (as  these  Bheets  are  passing  throwgli  the  press)  tbafc 

'  MiiUer*8  AroliJv.  1841,  8.  439,  and  natidworterbuch  der  Physiologie,  Bd,  1,  8, 108. 
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Bruch^  believes  that  he  has  convinced  himself  that  all  the  so-called  fibri- 
nous flakes  are  nothing  more  than  epithelial  celh  from  the  %hin  of  the 
observer^  accidentally  falling  from  the  epidermis  of  the  face  on  the  pre- 
paration. The  occurrence  of  these  fibrinous  flakes  in  most  other  animal 
fluids,  their  absence  in  the  circulating  blood,  the  adhesion  of  air  to  them, 
their  chemical  relations,  the  form  of  the  horny  epithelial  scales,  and 
lastly,  the  fact  that  they  are  found  even  in  a  single  drop  of  water  ovar 
which  the  head  has  been  shaken,  are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  belief 
that  the  majority  of  the  structures  which  have  been  regarded  as  fibri- 
nous  flakes  are  nothing  else  than  dried  cells  of  pavement  epithelium ;  we 
cannot,  however,  explain  all  the  formations  of  this  kind,  which  we  some- 
times find  in  the  blood,  by  assimiing  that  they  are  epidermic  scales.  If 
blood  has  been  treated  with  water  (in  the  same  manner  in  which  Nasse 
treated  his  fibrin  from  which  he  saw  such  flakes  project),  we  find  far 
more  of  these  fibrinous  flakes  resembling  crumpled  laminae  than  in  fresh 
blood,  and  this  is  especially  observed  when  the  blood  of  the  hepatio 
veins  is  thus  treated  with  water:  these  are  obviously  the  adhering, 
stretched,  and  distorted  walls  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  which,  as  we  hare 
already  indicated^  resemble  the  epidermic  scales  in  resisting  the  action 
of  acetic  acid  and  of  not  too  concentrated  potash  lye. 

According  to  the  most  recent  researches,  the  colorless  corpuscles  are 
perfectly  identical  with  the  lymph-  and  chyle-corpuscles ;  indeed,  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  K)rmerly  made  to  the  contrary,  no  single 
difference  can  be  pointed  out  between  them  and  the  mucus-  and  pos-cor- 
puscles :  we  need  only  refer  to  the  elaborate  works  and  memoirs  of 
Henle,*  H.  MuUer,^  and  Virchow.*  The  corpuscles  approximate  to  the 
spherical  form,  and  are  not  elastic ;  their  investing  membrane  is  more 
or  less  granular,  and  is  always  so  viscid  that  the  corpuscles  possess  a 
well-marked  tendency  to  conglomerate  into  larger  or  smaller  groups. 
In  the  circulating  blood  we  see  them  rolling  along  the  walls  of  the  capil- 
laries (while  the  colored  corpuscles  move  far  more  rapidly  and  nearer  to 
the  axis  of  the  vessels),  as  may  be  easily  perceived  in  the  web-membrane 
of  any  frog.  The  contents  of  the  colorless  blood-cells  consist  of  an  albu- 
minous solution,  in  which  there  are  suspended  extremely  fine  granules, 
together  with  a  single,  double,  triple,  or  multiple  nucleus,  which  may  be 
either  smooth  or  granular.  Water  causes  the  corpuscles  to  swell,  and 
renders  the  nucleus  visible  ;  the  phenomenon  is  more  marked  if  dilute 
acetic  acid  be  used,  which  gradually  dissolves  the  cell-wall,  and  leaves 
the  nucleus  exposed ;  the  endosmotic  action  of  water  induces  a  distinct 
molecular  motion  in  the  granular  contents  of  the  cells. 

We  know  far  less  regarding  the  chemical  nature  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  colorless  blood-cells,  than  regarding  that  of  the  red  cor- 
puscles. As  we  must  notice  cells  of  this  kind  more  fully  in  our  remarks 
on  "  Pus,"  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  any  further  remarks  on  what 
is  known  on  this  subject.. 

There  are  other  morphological  elements,  as  fat-globules,  molecular 
fibrin,  &c.,  which  we  shall  notice  when  treating  of  the  serum.     We  make 

>  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  9,  S.  216-222. 

<  Allg  Anatomic,  S.  422.  >  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  8,  S.  204-268. 
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no  remarks  on  the  infuBOria  which  some  have  mamtained  that  tbej  have 
found  in  the  blood,  treating  the  subject  as  a  long-exploded  error, 

The  textnreless  fluid  constituent  of  the  blood  is  the  intercelhilar  fluid, 
^hieh,  in  the  circulating  blood,  contains  the  fibrin  in  solutionj  as  well  as 
the  constituents  of  the  semm ;  hence,  we  first  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fibrin^  and  the  more  so,  since  from  its  separation  frora  the 
blood  in  the  form  of  the  clot,  it  is  closely  associated  with  the  b!ood-cor- 
puseles.  As  we  have  already  fully  noticed  the  chemical  nature  of  fibrin, 
we  shall  here  direct  our  remarks^  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mechanical 
relations  which  are  dependent  on  the  spontaneous  separation  of  the 
fibrin  from  freshly  drawn  blood.  Wo  shall  therefore,  now,  principally 
notice  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  its  results — the  clot  and  its 
different  physical  characters. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  views  that  have  been  advanced 
in  reference  to  the  cause  of  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  the  fibrin ; 
we  have  only  additionally  to  mention  an  hypothesis  recently  put 
forth  by  C.  Schmidtj*  which  is  essentially  very  similar  to  the  opinion 
previously  expressed  by  Schultz*  Schmidt  believes  that  the  fibrin  be- 
comes formed  and  separates  in  the  following  manner :  as  the  blood 
escapes  from  the  circulation,  an  acid  albuminate  of  soda  which  is  dis- 
solved in  it,  becomes  disintegrated  into  its  component  parts  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  less  acid,  neutral  or  basic  albuminate  of  soda  remains 
dissolved,  while  the  other  atom  of  albumen  separates  under  the  form 
which  we  name  fibrin  ;  the  fibrin  subsequently  contracts  to  the  smallest 
possible  volume^  just  aa  freshly  precipitated  silica,  alumina,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  gradually  contract.  If  wc  observe  the  separation  of  fibrin 
in  threads,  &c.,  it  will  appear  as  if  the  analogy  with  hydrated  alumina, 
&c.,  at  all  events,  affords  no  special  support  for  this  hypothesis^  which 
at  first  sight  is  sufiiciently  plausible. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood — the  most  striking  phenomenon  pre* 
sented  by  fresh  blood — although  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  numerous 
investigations,  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  We  now  re- 
cognise fibrin  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  clot ;  we 
have  also,  in  the  introductory  portion  of  this  chapter,  explained  the  pro- 
cess of  coagulation,  in  so  far  as  its  external  phenomena  are  manifested 
in  healthy  blood  r  but  in  various  physiological  and  pathological  condi- 
tions,, we  meet  with  numerous  anomalies,  whose  study  promises  to  eluci- 
date the  nature  of  this  process.  These  anomalies,  or  rather  fluctuations 
of  the  external  phenomena,  have  reference  partly  to  the  duration  of  the 
individnal  periods  of  coagulation,  partly  to  the  final  consistence  of  the 
clotj  and  partly  to  the  manner  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  enclosed 
in  it.  We  shall  have  to  seek  for  the  proximate  causes  of  these  modifi- 
cations, partiy  in  the  variable  quantity  and  nature  of  the  fibrin,  and  in 
the  number  and  character  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  partly  also  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  serum. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  variation  in  the  time  of  coagulating.  We 
much  more  frequently  meet  with  cases  in  which  the  coagulation,  or  one 
or  other  of  its  stages,  is  delayed,  than  in  which  it  is  abnormally  hastened. 
In  investigating  the  causes  of  this  difference,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
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become  acquainted  with  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations 
under  which  the  coagulation  proceeds  either  more  slowly  or  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  H.  Nasse  must  be  especially  mentioned,  as  having  devoted 
very  great  attention  to  this  department  of  hsematoloffy,  and  as  having 
thrown  much  li^ht  upon  it  by  his  observations.  We  must  first  make 
mention  of  certam  external  relations,  which,  quite  independently  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  blood,  exert  an  influence  on  the  time  of  coagula* 
tion.  Among  these,  we  may  first  notice  strong  agitation  of  the  blood 
before,  and  during  the  process  of  coagulation.  We  find  that  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  fibrin  is  more  rapidly  effected  when  the  blood  has  been 
disturbed  and  shaken,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  saturated 
saline  solutions,  which  deposit  their  crystals  far  more  rapidly  when  they 
have  been  stirred  or  agitated.  The  blood  also  coagulates  rapidly  in  a 
vacuum,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  motion  induced  in  the  molecules 
of  the  blood,  by  the  development  of  vesicles  of  gas  and  aqueous  vapor ; 
its  coagulation  is,  however,  still  more  rapid  in  the  air,  when  the  latter 
is  strongly  agitated,  for  here  the  access  of  the  air  or  oxygen  is  added  to 
the  other  accelerating  causes.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  rapidity  of 
the  coagulation  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  with  which  the 
blood  flows  from  the  vein,  the  length  of  the  jet,  and  the  width  and  shal- 
lowness of  the  vessels  in  which  it  falls.  Since  the  blood  itself  contains 
gases,  the  different  quantity  in  which  they  occur,  must  necessarily  in- 
fluence the  period  of  coagulation ;  hence  blood  which  is  rich  in  carbonic 
acid,  coagulates  less  rapidly  than  when  the  contrary  is  the  case  ;  thus, 
too,  the  longer  retention  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  after  the  application 
of  the  bandage,  appears  to  be  connected  with  an  increase  of  carbonic 
acid ;  at  all  events,  we  find  that  the  blood  coagulates  far  more  slowly 
than  usual  when  the  bandage  had  been  applied  a  long  time  before  vene- 
section. Moreover,  when  the  exchange  of  gases  is  not  sufficiently 
carried  on  in  the  lungs,  the  blood  must  become  poorer  in  oxygen  and 
consequently  richer  in  carbonic  acid ;  hence  the  blood  coagulates  very 
slowly  in  cyanosis.  A  similar  reason  may  also  explain,  at  least  in  part, 
the  delay  frequently  noticed  in  the  coagulation  of  inflammatory  blood, 
and  the  less  rapid  co&gulation  of  venous  than  arterial  blood.  In  pro- 
longed bleeding,  the  blood  that  flows  last,  is  found  to  coagulate  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  which  escaped  first,  which  is  very  probably  owing 
to  the  former  containing  an  increased  quantity  of  oxygen,  derived.£rom 
the  deep-drawn  and  jerking  inspirations.  This  mode  of  explanation  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  lighter  color  of  this  blood.  The  blood  taken 
after  death  coagulates  less  rapidly,  owing  perhaps  to  its  being  more 
abundantly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid. 

Another  cause  which  accelerates  the  coagulation  is  the  aqueous  cha- 
racter of  the  blood.  According  to  Nasse*s  experiments,  water  accelerates 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  when  added  in  small  quantities,  or  at  aU 
events,  when  not  exceeding  twice  the  quantity  of  the  blood,  whilst 
larger  quantities  tend  to  retard  coagulation.  Hence  we  find  that  watery 
blood,  as  for  instance,  that  of  women  or  after  repeated  bloodlettings  or 
other  losses  of  the  juices,  and  ansemic  blood,  generally  coagulate  more 
rapidly  than  blood  in  a  normal  state. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  certain  saUs^  namely  the  caustic  alkalies 
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and  their  carbonates,  have  the  property  of  retarding,  or  even  wholly 
arresting,  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  but  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  settled  in  relation  to  other  alkaline  salts ;  for  in  the  ex- 
periments on  different  salts,  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  degree  of 
dilution  of  the  saline  solution,  or  to  the  quantities  of  solution  employed. 
Nasse  found,  however,  that  almost  all  salts  accelerate  coagulation  when 
not  employed  in  too  large  quantities,  although  they  may  retard  it  when 
used  in  very  small  quantities.  On  this  account,  it  is  far  less  easy  than 
was  formerly  supposed  to  determine  the  connection  existing  between  the 
quantity  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  blood,  and  its  more  or  less  rapid 
ooi^gulation  in  different  diseases.  Thus  the  absence  of  coagulability^ 
which  has  occasionally  been  observed  in  the  blood  in  typhoid  and  putrid 
conditions,  has  been  referred  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  salts  of 
the  blood,  or  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  carbonates,  but  this  is  mere 
opinion,  unconfirmed  by  any  experiments.  All  that  can  be  asserted  on 
this  subject,  therefore,  is  that  the  difference  frequently  observed  in  the 
period  in  which  the  blood  coagulates  in  the  same  form  of  disease  very 
probably  depends  upon  the  amount  of  salts  contained  in  the  blood. 

Viscid  solutions  of  indifferent  organic  substances,  such  as  albumen, 
casein,  and  susar,  appreciably  retard  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  This 
circumstance  snows  us,  at  all  events,  how  many  different  conditions  may 
coincide  to  bring  about  one  or  another  of  these  results  in  reference  to 
coagulation.  But  here,  imfortunately  we  derive  only  little  aid  from 
chemical  analysis ;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we  are  still  in  en- 
tire ignorance  as  to  the  different  quantities  of  salts  occurring  in  the 
blood  during  disease. 

The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  (as  it  escapes  from  the 
body)  on  its  coagulation,  has  also  been  noticed  by  Nasse,  but  we  are  still 
ignorant  how  far  this  may  affect  the  period  of  the  coagulation.  The 
mfficulties  of  investigating  more  closely  the  causal  connection  of  the 
period  of  coagulation  and  the  external  and  internal  relations  of  the 
blood,  are  further  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  while  these  in- 
fluences are  frequently  manifested  in  the  blood,  they  may  simultaneously 
neutralize  one  another  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

It  has  likewise  been  conjectured  that  the  blood  when  it  is  rich  in  fibrin 
(inflammatory  blood)  coagulates  less  rapidly  than  when  it  is  deficient  in 
that  substance ;  but  as  the  reverse  is  frequently  found  to  occur,  it  ap- 
pears very  doubtful  whether  the  quantity  of  fibrin  exerts  any  influence 
whatever  on  the  period  of  coaptation. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  Knowledge,  in  reference  to  the  different 
conditions  of  the  blood,  we  are  alike  incapable  of  explaining  why  the 
blood  of  persons  killed  by  lightning,  of  those  who  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  narcotic  poisons  or  asphyxia,  or  from  hanging,  should  not 
eoagulate,  whilst  it  coagulates  very  rapidly  after  the  infliction  of  venom- 
ous bites,  &c.,  and  in  the  plague. 

The  consistence  of  the  clot  is  also  liable  to  very  ^eat  variations.  As 
Ae  j!&rtn  actually  constitutes  the  main  consolidating  substance  of  the 
dot,  the  opinion  long  prevailed,  and  has  only  recently  been  relinquished, 
that  the  cause  of  this  difference  was  to  be  sought  in  a  difference  in  the 
chemical  constitution  of  this  substance ;  but  here  we  have,  in  the  first 
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place,  to  take  into  account  both  the  external  and  the  internal  mechanical 
influences,  which  make  the  clot  appear  at  one  time  more  dense  and  com- 
pact, and  at  another  softer  and  more  gelatinous.  The  yessel  in  which 
the  blood  coagulates,  is  not  without  its  influence,  for  in  a  shallow  yessel, 
a  softer  coagulum  will  be  formed  than  in  a  high  and  narrow  one. 

We  reckon,  among  internal  mechanical  causes,  the  relations  in  which 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  water  stand  to  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin. 
When  the  number  of  blood-corpuscleB  is  small  in  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  fibrin,  its  molecules  approximate  more  closely  to  one  another,  and  the 
coagulum  is  more  densely  compressed.  But  when  an  excess  of  blood- 
corpuscles  is  imbedded  in  fibrin  which  separates  gelatinously,  the  latter 
may  remain  imperfectly  contracted  during  its  further  consolidation,  and 
thus  give  rise  to  a  highly  friable  clot.  As  the  lower  part  of  the  clot, 
moreover,  contains  the  greater  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  it  is  evident 
that  this  portion  will  continue  to  be  softer  and  looser  in  texture,  whilst 
the  upper  part  becomes  more  dense  and  connected.  On  this  account, 
we  find  that  the  clot  in  the  blood  of  plethoric  persons  is  large  and  soft, 
whilst  in  that  of  chlorotic  patients  it  is  small  and  firm. 

The  fact  that  too  large  a  quantity  of  water  diminishes  the  consistence 
of  the  clot,  has  chiefly  been  proved  by  Nasse,  both  by  direct  experi- 
ments and  by  observations  on .  morbid  watery  blood.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  molecules,  which  are  separated  in  a  gelatinous  form  at  the 
commencement  of  coagulation,  could  not  be  brought  into  sufficiently 
close  contact  with  one  another  to  admit  of  their  firm  contraction ;  and 
hence,  the  clot  may  in  such  cases  retain  too  much  serum,  which  will 
render  it  soft  and  friable.  This  excess  of  water  may  also  contribute  to 
produce  that  greater  softness  which  we  observe  in  the  clot  of  young 
animals,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  softness  noticed  in  the  clot  after 
frequent  bloodlettings.  As,  however,  exceptions  to  these  observations 
sometimes  present  themselves,  we  must  presume  that  other  influences 
frequently  supervene  which  counteract  the  efiect  of  the  water.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  conclusions  regarding 
the  relations  of  weight  between  the  serum  and  the  actual  coagulum, 
from  the  relative  volumes  of  the  clot  and  of  the  serum ;  since  we  should 
have  to  consider  in  such  an  estimate,  whether  the  fibrin  in  its  condensa- 
tion had  completely  pressed  out  the  serum. 

Henle  further  draws  attention  to  a  mechanical  influence,  which  may 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  soft  and  very  diffluent  coagulum,  at  least 
in  some  few  cases ;  for  when  the  blood  slowly  flows  in  separate  drops^ 
each  drop  forms,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  coagulum  which  does  not  com- 
bine with  the  other  drops  to  form  a  homogeneous  and  connected  mass. 
Henle  assigns  this  as  the  cause  of  the  incoagulable  character  of  the 
menstrual  blood ;  but  Schmidt's  and  my  own  observations  (to  which  we 
shall  refer  in  a  future  page)  have  shown  that  this  blood  does  not  contain 
any  fibrin. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  appear  to  exert  some  influence  on 
the  consistence  of  the  clot;  for  whilst  a  light-red,  highly  oxygenous 
blood  fields  a  dense,  elastic  coagulum,  the  clot  appears  to  be  sou  in  all 
conditions  in  which  the  blood  is  rich  in  carbonic  acid ;  this  is  especially 
manifested  in  asphyxia — a  condition  in  which  it  has  been  asserted  that 
the  blood  exhibits  no  capacity  for  coagulation. 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  other  constituents  of  the  blood  may  influence 
the  consistence  of  the  clot ;  at  all  events  we  find  in  artificial  experiments 
with  salts  which  retard  coagulation,  that  a  soft  and  frequently  even  a 
mere  gelatinous  coagulum  is  formed.  The  soft,  friable,  and  often  tar- 
like consistence  of  the  clot  in  putrid  diseases,  may  therefore  be  owing  to 
free  alkalies  or  their  carbonates. 

We  are  unable,  at  the  present  time,  to  determine  whether  the  dif- 
ferences manifested  in  the  physical  character  of  the  clot,  depend  upon 
differences  in  the  ehemieal  constitution  of  the  fibrin.  Some  observers 
have  conjectured  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  fibrin  ;  we  have  already 
spoken  of  parafibrin,  &c.,  but  no  differences  in  the  nature  of  fibrin  admit 
of  being  chemically  demonstrated;  nor  are  we  logically  compelled  to 
assume  the  existence  of  such  differences,  since  the  different  forms  under 
which  the  fibrin  coagulates,  may  possibly  depend  upon  the  action  of 
certain  chemical  relations,  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant.  When  we 
remember  that  ordinary  albumen  may  form  either  a  gelatinous  and 
milky,  or  a  flocculent,  or  a  membranous  coagulum,  without  having  expe- 
rienced anv  alteration  in  its  elementary  composition,  we  cannot  admit 
the  necessity  of  regarding  the  buffy  fibrin  of  the  inflammatory  coat  as 
chemically  aifferent  from  that  whicn  is  separated,  in  a  crumbling  or  floc- 
culent form,  from  tar-like  blood. 

The  form  of  the  coagulum  mainly  depends  upon  the  relations  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  We  have  seen  that, 
under  certain  conditions,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  disposed  to  approxi- 
mate to  one  another  by  their  flat  sides,  thus  assuming  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  that  in  this  manner  they  more  readily  displace  the  column  of  fluid 
which  supported  them,  and  sink  more  rapidly ;  whilst  those  cells  which 
are  of  a  jagged,  twisted,  or  spherically  distended  form,  impede  such  a 
cohesion,  and  give  rise  to  a  more  prolonged  suspension  of  the  molecules. 
The  different  forms  of  the  clot  must,  therefore,  obviously  depend  upon 
the  different  sinking  capacity  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  Jwrin  is  separated  and  con- 
solidated, exerts  in  the  same  manner  a  determinate  influence  on  the  form 
of  the  clot.  The  differences  existing  in  these  proximate  causes  prove 
how  difficult  it  is  to  explain  in  a  special  case  the  remote  causes  which 
may  give  rise  to  any  definite  form  of  the  clot.  If  we  here  take  into 
account  the  two  proximate  causes  of  difference,  namely,  the  time  of 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  and  the  sinking  capacity  of  the  blood-corpuscles, 
we  find  two  cases  especially  which  give  rise  to  a  different  conformation 
of  the  clot,  namely,  rapid  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  with  little  tendency 
of  the  corpuscles  to  cohere^  and  slow  coagulation  of  the  fibrin  with  rapid 
sinking  of  the  corpuscles. 

Henle  first  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  red  sediments  of  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  are  often  deposited  from  the  blood  when  there  is-  a 
dense  clot,  are  owing  to  the  fibrin  coagulating  and  becoming  contracted 
before  the  corpuscles  had  assumed  the  roll-like  or  nummular  form ;  on 
the  contraction  of  the  gelatinized  fibrin,  a  large  number  of  the  loosely 
connected  or  wholly  isolated  blood-corpuscles  are  again  expressed,  by 
which  means  the  serum  is  for  a  time  rendered  turbid  and  red,  until  they 
sfterwards  separate  into  the  above-mentioned  sediment,  which  readily 
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admits  of  being  again  disturbed.  Zimmermann,  who  confirmed  this  view 
of  Henle's  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  red  deposit,  found, 
moreover,  that  besides  this  sediment  there  was  always  present  a  small 
but  very  compact  clot,  which  proves  that  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
acted  an  important  part  in  this  phenomenon. 

We  far  more  frequently  observe  the  converse  relations  in  diseased, 
and  even  sometimes  in  healthy  blood — ^that  is  to  say,  the  corpuscles  have 
a  strongly  marked  sinking  capacity,  whilst  the  fibrin  coagulates  slowly. 
We  must  here  bear  in  mind  that  extreme  cases  are  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence, and  that  both  properties  are  wholly  relative ;  for  in  the  one  case 
the  fibrin  may  contract  as  usual  within  an  average  time  of  coagulation, 
while  the  corpuscles  sink  more  rapidly ;  and  in  the  other  case,  the  cor- 
puscles may  sink  with  their  ordinary  velocity  only,  while  the  fibrin,  on 
the  contrary,  coa^lates  very  slowly.  The  result  will  be  much  the  same 
in  both  cases.  The  influence  of  these  two  causes  may  be  perceived  even 
in  the  normal  clot,  for  here  we  find  that  the  lower  part  of  the  clot  ia 
always  darker  and  softer  than  the  upper  one ;  this  depends,  certainly, 
onlj  in  part  upon  the  circumstance  that  there  are  more  blood-corpuscles 
which  have  already  sunk  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  portion,  for  the 
light  color  of  the  upper  part  depends  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  access 
of  oxygen,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  larger  number  of  colorless  blood- 
corpuscles,  which,  although  they  combine  in  groups,  owing  to  their 
viscidity,  are  not  so  very  closely  in  contact  in  consequence  of  their 
spherical  forms,  and  do  not,  from  their  lightness,  sink  as  rapidly  as  the 
red  corpuscles.  When  the  red  corpuscles  of  fresh  blood  have  sunk  in 
some  degree  before  the  fibrin  becomes  gelatinized,  the  fibrin  coagulating 
in  the  uppermost  stratum  of  fiuid  is  unable  to  enclose  any  red  corpuscles, 
and  consequently  forms  a  colorless  crust  upon  the  subsequently  deposited 
clot.  As  this  crust  encloses  only  few  foreign  elements,  the  fibrin  of 
which  it  consists  contracts  more  closely  than  that  which  is  beneath  it, 
and  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  are  embedded.  This  crust  will  there- 
fore not  only  present  a  smaller  diameter  than  the  red  clot,  but  it  must 
also,  from  its  contiguity,  cause  an  extension  of  the  margins  of  the  latter, 
while  it  gives  rise  to  a  concavitv  of  the  clot.  This  concave  and  gene- 
rally very  compact  and  yellowish-white  huffy  coat  is  of  most  common 
occurrence."  It  is  principally  found  to  occur  in  the  venous  blood  of 
horses  and  in  inflamed  blood,  and  sometimes  also  in  human  blood,  if 
drawn  during  the  process  of  digestion.  A  plane  or  convex  buffy  coat  is 
also  observed  in  many  morbid  conditions ;  in  these  cases  it  is  soft,  and 
of  a  grayish- white  color ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  character 
depends  no  less  upon  an  excess  of  colorless  blood-cells  and  vesicles  of 
fat  in  the  crust,  than  upon  the  slight  contractility  of  the  fibrin. 

Although  this  mode  of  explaining  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  or 
buffv  coat  scarcely  needs  any  additional  grounds  for  its  establishment, 
Muller,  H.  Nasse,  and  Henle  have  confirmed  it  by  special  experiments ; 
for  they  formed  an  artificial  buffy  coat  from  blood  that  was  not  buffed, 
by  employing  means  either  for  accelerating  the  sinking  of  the  blood- 
cells,  or  for  retarding  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  Nasse  found, 
moreover,  on  comparing  the  blood  of  different  animals,  and  by  closely 
examining  diseased  buffy  blood,  that  the  time  in  which  the  blood-cor- 
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Ciscles  sink  bears  an  inverse  relation  to  that  in  which  the  fibrin  coagu- 
tes.  Nasse  and  others  have,  however,  also  frequently  seen  cases  in 
which  rapidly  coagulating  blood  formed  a  bufiy  coat ;  these  instances 
do  not,  however,  present  any  exception  to  the  rule,  since  they  only  show 
that  the  sinking  of  the  corpuscles  has  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin. 

We  must  not  omit  all  mention  of  certain  relations  which,  although 
they  do  not  constitute  the  sole  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
a  bu£fy  coat,  may  contribute  simultaneously  with  other  causes  toward  its 
production.  Among  these  we  must  first  instance  the  form  of  the  vessel 
in  which  the  blood  is  suffered  to  coaralate.  In  a  high  narrow  vessel, 
the  blood-corpuscles  are  sooner  removed  from  the  level  of  the  fluid  than 
in  a  wide  and  shallow  one,  and  thus  leave  a  part  of  the  fibrin  to  coagu- 
late without  them ;  on  this  account,  strongly  inflamed  blood  is  often 
found  to  yield  no  buflfy  coat  in  a  flat  vessel,  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
blood  which  is  considered  to  be  of  a  non-inflammatory  character  exhibits 
a  buffy  coat  if  received  in  a  narrow  cylinder. 

The  number  of  the  corpuBcles  is  another  cause  which  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  this  coat.  When  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  small 
and  their  sinking  capacity  is  considerable,  a  buffy  coat  will  more  readily 
be  formed  than  where  the  blood-corpuscles  are  present  in  large  numbers. 
On  this  account  a  buffy  coat  is  more  frequently  formed  after  a  second 
or  third,  than  after  the  first  venesection.  The  same  cause  explains  its 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  blood  of  anaemic  and  pregnant  females, 
than  in  that  of  healthy  and  non-pregnant  women. 

It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  well-established  view,  that  the  forma- 
tion of  this  coat  was  owing  to  an  excess  of  fibrin ;  and  as  the  increase 
of  the  fibrin  was  in  general  proportional  to  the  progress  of  inflammation, 
it  was  also  termed  the  inflammatory  crust.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  quantity  of  the  fibrin  exerts  some  influence  on  the  thickness  of  the 
buffy  coat,  but  it  can  never  constitute  the  sole  cause ;  for  we  frequently 
observe  inflammatory  blood,  which  is  very  rich  in  fibrin,  form  no  crust, 
whilst,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  blood  that  is  poor  in  fibrin  may  in 
manv  chronic  affections  present  a  crust  of  this  nature. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  revert  to  many  different  proximate  or  remote 
mechanical  and  chemical  causes  for  an  explanation  of  the  configuration 
of  the  clot  in  any  special  case.  The  observations  regarding  the  me- 
chanical relations  of  the  clot  are  only  important  in  a  semeiotic  point  of 
view  in  special  cases ;  they  are  of  no  service  in  the  establishment  of 
artificial  families  or  groups  of  diseases. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  substances  actually 
dissolved  in  the  intercellular  fluid,  we  have  to  notice  some  bodies  which 
remain  suspended  in  the  blood,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  in  the  serum, 
after  the  separation  of  the  fibrin  and  the  blood-corpuscles. 

Hewson  and  Thomson  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  found  a  milky 
turbidity  of  the  serum  in  blood  taken  some  hours  after  a  meal ;  but  I 
have  never  observed  anything  of  this  kind  either  in  carnivorous  or  her- 
bivorous animals,  whose  blood  I  have  examined  at  different  periods  after 
the  administration  of  food.  In  a  similar  manner  the  serum  acquires, 
according  to  Hewson  and  Magendie,  a  milky  appearance  after  prolonged 
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fasting.  Nasse  found  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  pregnant  women 
was  in  most  cases  milky ;  very  frequently,  but  not  invariably  we  observe 
that  in  drunkards  the  serum  presents  an  opalescent,  almost  milky  tur- 
bidity. This  turbid  appearance  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of  sus- 
pended/af,  which  may  easily  be  detected  by  microscopical  examination 
or  by  shaking  the  serum  with  ether. 

Zimmermann  has  drawn  attention  to  a  kind  of  turbid  serum,  which  he 
has  found  in  the  blood  in  inflammatory  conditions.  This  turbidity 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  very  small  dark  particles,  or  molecular 
granules ;  and  hence  he  was  induced  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  special 
molecular  fibrin,  while  Scherer,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  noticed  similar 
instances  of  turbidity,  inclines  rather  to  the  opinion  that  these  granules 
are  separated  albumen.  My  own  observations  on  the  turbidity  arising 
from  molecular  granules  lead  me  to  concur  in  the  latter  view ;  for  I 
found  that  the  turbidity  disappeared  on  the  addition  of  neutral  alkaline 
salts,  when  the  serum  exhibited  only  a  faint  alkaline  reaction;  and 
hence  we  must  assume,  with  Scherer,  that  a  portion  of  the  alkali  is  by 
some  means  removed  from  the  albuminate  of  soda  in  the  blood,  and  that 
a  portion  of  the  albumen  has  been  separated  in  a  finely  granular  form, 
after  the  removal  of  the  alkali  which  had  been  combined  with  it  (seep.  297). 

In  some  cases  the  turbidity  of  the  serum  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  suspended  colorless  blood-celh,  as  both  Pieschel  and  myself  have  ob- 
served in  the  blood  of  dogs  afiected  with  the  mange. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  physical  relations  of  morbid  blood,  as  it 
flows  fresh  from  the  vein,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  the 
character  of  the  blood  in  the  dead  body^  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  its 
coagulation  and  its  color  and  consistence,  cannot  be  devoid  of  interest 
to  the  pathologist.  However  strongly  we  may  protest  against  the  doctrine 
of  erases,  which  is  based  on  such  investigations,  as  a  perversion  of  the 
so-called  pathologico-anatomical  tendency,  we  cannot  withhold  our  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  the  labors  of  such  inquirers  as  Rokitansky  and 
Engel.  The  connections  which  Engel  has  ingeniously  established  between 
the  nature  of  the  blood  in  the  dead  body  and  its  imbibition  in  the  tissues, 
its  accumulation  in  separate  organs,  and  the  character  it  impresses  on 
the  individual  tissues,  as  well  as  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
preceding  exudations  or  transudations,  show  that  we  are  justified  in 
looking  for  a  rich  accession  to  our  scientific  knowledge  from  a  more  exact 
chemical  investigation  of  this  subject.  Unfortunately,  however,  no 
chemist  has  as  yet  been  inclined  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  subject. 
Hence  we  do  not  deem  it  altogether  superfluous  to  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  Rokitansky  and  Engel,  and  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of 
blood  in  the  dead  body  with  reference  to  the  above  physical  properties, 
classifying  them  in  the  six  following  groups : — 

1.  One  kind  of  blood  found  in  the  dead  body  is  distinguished  by  its 
thick  fluid  character,  its  reddish-brown  color,  and  its  coagulability ;  and 
is  probably  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  a  certain  group  of  diseases, 
since  it  is  only  met  with  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
violent  inflammations  (with  the  exception  of  inflammatory  affections  of 
the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord).  Blood  of  this  kind  becomes  bright  red 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  coagulates  only  in  the  larger  vessels ;  in  the 
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capillaries  and  the  smaller  vessels  it  retains  its  thin  fluid  nature,  and  the 
coagula  which  occur  in  the  heart  and  in  the  larger  arteries,  as  well  as 
the  larger  veins,  are  almost  always  compact,  and  of  a  dark  brownish-red 
color.  The  thickness  of  this  blood  is  the  cause  why  it  is  less  readily 
infiltrated  into  the  tissues  than  other  blood.  It  is  moreover  worthy 
of  notice,  that  fibrinous  coagula  never  occur  simultaneously  with  these 
clots  in  the  heart  and  the  larger  vessels,  for  when  they  are  present, 
they  are  found  in  the  vessels  of  moderate  calibre,  but  never  in  the  ca- 
pillaries. 

2.  The  blood  in  acute  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  brain  is 
found  to  be  thickly  fluid,  of  a  dirty  brownish-red  color,  uncoagulated, 
and  devoid  of  flbrinous  coagula. 

8.  A  thick,  uncoagulated,  and  not  coagulable  blue  and  blackish-red 
Uood,  which,  under  certain  favorable  conditions,  sometimes  deposits 
fibrinous  coagula  in  the  heart  and  in  the  larger  vessels,  is  certainly  not 
characteristic  of  merely  one  form  of  admixture  of  the  blood ;  for  blood 
of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  body  after  diseases  which  reciprocally  exclude 
one  another,  as,  for  instance,  after  plethora  (depending  upon  heart  dis- 
eases), typhus,  acute  tuberculosis,  cholera,  and  poisonings  with  narcotics 
and  lead,  and  after  sudden  and  profuse  sweats  or  diarrhoeas. 

4.  A  pale,  or  vermilion-red,  uncoagulable,  thin,  fluid  blood,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  fluidity,  does  not  readily  infiltrate  the  tissues,  but 
which  often  deposits  a  considerable  quantity  of  fibrinous  coagula  in  the 
larger  vessels,  does  not  belong  to  any  special  admixture  of  the  blood, 
since  it  is  met  with  after  the  most  varied  conditions  of  disease,  when  the 
blood  has  acquired  a  watery  character ;  as,  for  instance,  after  frequent 
venesections,  hemorrhages,  considerable  exudations,  long-continued  diar- 
rhoea and  sweats ;  and  in  the  anaemia  following  typhus  and  the  acute 
exanthemata,  as  well  as  in  senile  atrophy. 

5.  A  thin  bluish-black,  uncoagulable  blood,  which  is  distributed  in 
large  quantities  from  the  great  to  the  smallest  vessels,  which  easily  in- 
filtrates into  the  difierent  tissues,  and  which  never  exhibits  any  separa- 
tion of  fibrinous  coagula,  is  found  in  valvular  anomalies  of  the  heart. 

An  accurate  analysis  of  this  variety  of  blood,  compared  with  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  in  the  living  body,  during  the  existence  of  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  arising  from  mechanical  difficulty  and  obstruction  of 
the  function  of  respiration,  as,  for  instance,  plethora,  hemorrhoidal  affec- 
tions, dropsy,  &c.,  would  undoubtedly  yield  the  most  valuable  aid  towards 
the  explanation  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  metamorphosis  of  matter 
in  the  animal  body. 

6.  Finallj^,  there  is  a  kind  of  blood  found  in  the  body  after  death, 
which  is  thinly  fluid,  uncoagulable,  and  of  a  dirty  brownish  color,  does 
not  deposit  fibrinous  coagula,  is  easily  infiltrated  into  the  tissues,  but  is 

f generally  found  to  occur  in  inconsiderable  quantities  in  the  heart  and  the 
arge  vessels,  while  it  is  accumulated  in  abundance  in  the  capillaries. 
This  condition  is  observed  in  true  decompositions  of  the  blood,  as  for 
instance,  in  pyamia,  puerperal  fever,  scurvy,  &c. 

We  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  direct  origin  of  those  polypous  coa- 
ffula  of  fibrin  which  are  deposited  from  uncoagulable  blood  containing 
but  little  fibrin ;  and  all  that  we  know  in  reference  to  the  subject  is, 
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that  the  retarded  circulation  induced  shortly  before  death  by  mechanical 
obstruction  as  well  as  by  debility,  is  favorable  to  the  deposition  of  these 
masses — and  hence  their  occurrence  after  a  protracted  death-struggle. 
The  formation  of  the  purely^  local  fibrinous  coagula  observed  in  aneu* 
risms,  obliteration  of  me  veins,  phlebitis,  &c.,  may  be  explained  in  a 
similar  manner. 

We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  actually  dissolved  chemical 
constituents  of  the  serum  ;  amongst  which  we  must  first  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  albumen.  As  we  have  already  fully  considered  this  substance  in 
its  various  relations  to  other  protein-bodies,  and  to  the  other  constituents 
of  the  blood,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  one  or  two  additional 
points. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  the  albumen  in  different 
vessels,  under  different  physiological  relations,  and  in  different  patholo- 
gical conditions,  is  always  identical.  Physiolo^cal,  no  less  than  logical 
grounds,  warrant  us  in  answering  this  question  m  the  negative,  although 
chemistry  affords  but  little  aid  in  determining  the  point.  We  have  already 
seen  (p.  296)  that  many  modifications  in  the  properties  of  albumen  de- 
pend upon  the  different  quantity  of  alkali  or  salts  which  it  contains, 
while  the  organic  group  of  atoms  in  the  albumen  has  always  remained 
the  same.  Differences  in  the  albumen,  depending  upon  an  augmen- 
tation or  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  alkali,  that  is  to  say,  neutral, 
basic,  and  acid  albuminates  of  soda,  occur  even  in  the  normal  con- 
dition, as  for  instance,  in  the  blood  of  different  vessels.  The  solution  of 
neutral  albuminate  of  soda  becomes  turbid  on  the  addition  of  wat^. 
This  combination  occurs  not  only  in  morbid  blood  (as  Scherer  was  the 
first  to  show),  but  also  in  the  blood  of  different  vessels,  as  also  in  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein ;  and  here,  independently  of  the  other  meta- 
morphoses experienced  by  the  blood  in  the  spleen,  a  portion  of  the 
basic  albuminate  of  soda  is  saturated  by  the  free  acid  which  we  find 
in  the  parenchyma  of  that  organ,  and  the  neutral  compound  is  thus 
formed.  The  serum  of  the  portal  blood  appears,  moreover,  less  turbid 
on  the  addition  of  water  than  that  of  the  splenic  vein ;  while  that  of 
the  hepatic  veins  exhibits  great  turbidity  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
and  here  the  albumen  of  the  portal  vein,  probably,  loses  a  portion  of 
the  alkali  which  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  bile. 

It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Guillot  and  Leblanc,^  Panum,' 
Stas,^  and  others,  that  the  substance  which  they  regard  as  casein^  is  con- 
tained in  a  larger  quantity  in  the  blood  of  pregnant  and  puerperal  women 
than  in  ordinary  blood.  The  supposed  occurrence  of  casein  in  the  blood 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Notwithstanding  the  proofs  which  Panum  and  Moleschott  have  brought 
forward  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  casein  in  the  blood,  Scherer  is 
still  by  no  means  convinced  that  their  casein  is  anything  more  than  albu- 
minate of  potash  or  soda.     See  p.  297. 

In  accordance  with  Scherer's  view,  we  must  regard  the  different  form 
in  which  the  albumen  coagulates,  as  depending  upon  the  different  quanti^ 
of  alkali  which  it  contains  (see  p.  296) ;  but  still  we  often  observe,  that 
where  the  alkaline  fluid  has  been  neutralized  or  faintly  acidified,  in  order 

>  Compt.  rend.  T.  81,  p.  685.  «  Arch.  f.  path.  Anat  BcL  8,  2ea 

*  Compt  rend.  T.  41,  p.  629. 
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to  induce  such  a  complete  depoBition  of  the  albumen  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  perfect  filtration,  the  albumen  of  one  blood  collects  less  easily 
in  flakes,  and  is  less  readily  filtered,  than  that  of  another.  Thus,  I  con- 
stantly found  that  the  albumen  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  only 
accumulated  in  masses  very  slowly,  often  not  till  it  had  been  boiled  for 
hours,  whilst  that  of  the  portal  and  other  veins,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
arteries,  very  readily  coagulated  on  boiling  after  the  addition  of  an  acid, 
and  that  it  rapidly  sank,  leaving  a  clear  supernatant  fluid. 

Since,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ordinary  chemical  investigations, 
and  more  especially  elementary  analyses,  still  fail  to  throw  mucn  light 
on  the  inquiry  into  the  essential  ditferences  in  the  protein-bodies,  0. 
Schmidt^  has  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  bringing  substances  that  are 
readily  capable  of  fermentation  or  decomposition  into  contact  with  the 
constituents  of  the  blood  under  favoring  conditions,  and  thus  employing 
suj^ar,  urea,  amygdalin,  asparagin,  &c.,  as  tests  for  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain modifications  of  albumen ;  as  yet,  however,  the  only  results  at  which 
he  has  arrived,  are  that  the  blood-cells  of  a  healthy  individual  (but  not 
the  intercellular  fluid)  contain  one  substance  which  yields  sugar-ferment 
as  the  product  of  its  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  another  which 
similarly  yields  urea-ferment.  In  diseases,  as  for  instance  in  cholera, 
one  or  the  other  of  these  fermenting  bodies  is  increased  to  a  great 
degree. 

We  have  already  fully  considered  the  fats  of  the  serum,  and  we 
need,  therefore,  here  simply  remark  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  free 
fat  occurs  in  the  serum,  while  saponified  fat  is  always  present  in 
large  quantities,  as  well  as  the  crystallizable  lipoids,  cholesterin,  and 
aerolin.  It  cannot  be  shoym,  with  certainty,  that  the  serum  contains 
any  phosphorized  fats.  We  shall  perceive  from  special  numerical 
results,  that  the  quantity  of  the  fat,  and  also  the  kinds  of  fat  occurring 
in  the  difierent  veins  and  under  different  physiological  relations,  present 
great  variety.  The  fat  of  the  serum  as  compared  with  that  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  may  be  regarded  as  more  readily  crystallizable,  and  less 
tenacious  and  colorless,  but  far  inferior  in  respect  to  quantity.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the  intercellular  fluid 
and  that  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  obvious  from  the  above  review  of  the 
quantitative  distribution  of  the  different  constituents  in  the  corpuscles 
and  the  intercellular  fluid.  We  would  only  observe,  therefore,  that  the 
considerable  quantity  of  fat  which  is  mixed  with  the  fibrin,  has  very  fre- 
quently been  regarded  as  peculiar  to  that  constituent.  Yirchow*  found 
from  2-50  to  2-76g  of  fat  which  could  be  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether 
in  human  venous  fibrin,  Schmid^  from  4*21  to  5'04g  in  the  fibrin  of  the 
jn^ar  vein  of  horses,  and  from  7*87  to  8*72g  in  that  of  the  portal  vein, 
whilst  I  found  2*154  in  the  buffy  coat  of  the  venous  blood  of  the  horse, 
and  2-168  g  in  the  arterial  blood  of  the  same  animal. 

It  is  certainly  of  some  importance  in  a  physiological  point  of  view  to 
decide  whether  the  fat  which  can  be  extracted  from  this  substance  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  exists  in  chemical  combination  with  it,  or  whether 
it  is  only  incidentally  mixed  with  this  substance,  that  is  to  say,  from 

1  Chtraoteristik  der  Cholera,  8.  67-68. 

*  ZeitMhr.  f.  rat  Med.  Bd.  4,  8.  266-298.  *  HeUer's  Aroh.  Bd.  4,  8.  822. 
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purely  mechanical  causes.  It  has  been  usual  to  follow  the  views  of 
Berzelius  in  this  respect,  and  to  reeard  this  fat  as  peculiar  to  the  fibrin, 
and  as  distinguished  from  other  fats  of  the  blood  by  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  it  contains ;  but  a  more  attentive  consideration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  fibrin  is  exhibited,  leads  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion.  We  have  here  only  to  consider  the  mode  of  preparation  of  the 
fibrin,  and  the  admixtures  which  it  always  contains ;  the  fibrin  in  its 
spontaneous  coagulation  must  necessarily  draw  down  and  enclose  par- 
ticles only  suspended  in  the  blood,  and  in  addition  to  these  and  the 
blood-corpuscles,  occasionally  very  minute  fat-vesicles,  and  always  color- 
less blood-cells.  When  the  fibrin  is  obtained  by  washing  the  clot,  the 
^anular  contents  of  many  colored  blood-cells,  which  mainly  consist  of 
fat,  remain  in  the  fibrin  together  with  the  cell-walls.  We  have  already 
shown  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  that  many  colorless  blood-celb 
are  mixed  with  the  fibrin,  and  it  must  further  be  observed,  that 
they  contain,  absolutely  and  relatively,  more  fat  than  the  colored 
cells.  We  do  not  call  in  question  the  possibility  that  acid  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids  in  the  serum  (enclosed  in  the  clot)  may  be  rendered  insoluble 
by  strong  dilution  with  water.  There  are  at  all  events,  a  number  of 
possible  sources  to  which  the  fibrin-fat  may  and  indeed  must  in  part  be 
referred.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  determination  of  this 
question,  to  ascertain  whether  this  fibrin-fat  differs  specifically  from  the 
fats  associated  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood.  Such,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  as  far  as  my  own  and  Virchow's  in- 
quiries extend,  the  fibrin  only  contains  fats  which  belong  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  blood-constituents.  Virchow  found  a  considerable  quantity 
of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  ash  of  this  fat ;  the  other  reactions  of 
the  fat  seemed  also  to  confirm  the  presence  of  glycero-phosphate  of  lime, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  peculiar  to  the  colored  blood-cells.  There  is 
also  an  acid  ammonia-soap  contained  in  the  fibrin-fat,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  conveyed  to  it  by  the  serum.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
non-saponifiable  fats,  that  they  cannot  aid  us  in  deciding  this  question 
either  negatively  or  aflSrmatively.  Virchow  could  not  detect  cholesterin 
in  the  fibrin  of  man,  but  I  have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  the  fibrin 
of  horses  by  the  micrometrical  measurements  of  its  angles.  It  might 
indeed  also  be  derived  from  the  serum.  It  follows  from  the  above  ob- 
servations, that  we  are  not  as  yet  justified  in  ascribing  special  fats  to 
the  fibrin.  We  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  attach  some  weight,  as  far 
as  this  question  is  concerned,  to  Virchow's  observation  of  an  acid  re- 
action of  the  fat  of  the  fibrin,  but  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  fat 
of  the  colored  blood-cells  exhibits  a  similar  reaction,  there  are  several 
grounds  for  explaining  this  phenomenon.  In  the  first  place,  these  fats, 
as  they  contain  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  must  assume  an  acid  re- 
action whenever  the  ether  which  is  employed,  is  not  entirely  pure  (free 
from  acetic  acid,  aldehydic  acid,  &c.),  and  from  several  investigations 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  that  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  ether  into  acids,  by  the  action  of  animal  substances,  is 
considerably  promoted  by  prolonged  digestion.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  the  less  wonder  at  the  acid  reaction  of  these  fats,  since  the  salts  of 
the  fatty  acids  precipitated  with  the  fibrin  by  water,  are  acid  salts,  from 
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which  on  fusion  Yolatile  and  acidly  reacting  fatty  acids  are  separated 
from  their  combinations  with  bases.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  constantly 
find  volatile  fatty  acids  in  these  fats  (both  in  those  of  the  fibrin  and  of 
the  blood-corpuscles),  as  for  instance,  acetic  acid,  which  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  ether,  and  at  least  one  acid,  which, 
when  treated  with  baryta,  yields  a  salt  which  crystallizes  into  beautiful 
laminse,  and  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  group  of  the  true  volatile 
fatty  acids. 

With  regard  to  the  extractive  matters  of  the  serum,  it  is  better  to 
pass  them  over  in  perfect  silence,  than  to  collect  the  fragmentary 
and  inconclusive  facts  regarding  th^m  at  present  in  our  possession. 
From  the  physiology  of  the  metamorphoses  going  on  in  the  blood,  we 
should  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  extractive  matters  are  far  more  abun- 
dant in  the  intercellular  fluid  than  in  the  blood-cells,  and  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  direct  experiment ;  for,  as  is  obvious  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  regarding  the  composition  of  the  blood,  these  substances 
occur  more  abundantly,  both  relatively  and  absolutely,  in  the  serum  than 
in  the  cells. 

A  number  of  substances  were  formerly  included  and  concealed  among 
these  extractive  matters  of  the  blood,  and  especially  of  the  serum,  which 
have  either  lately  been  discovered  or  which  we  have  not  yet  succeeded 
in  finding.  First  amongst  these  we  must  place  sugar.  This  has  very 
recently  been  proved  by  C.  Schmidt^  to  be  an  integral  constituent  of  the 
normal  blood  of  cattle,  dogs,  cats,  and  diseased  and  healthy  men.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  in  consequence  of  Bernard's  discovery 
of  sugar  in  the  liver,  I  sought  for  this  substance  in  the  blood  of  the 
portal  and  hepatic  veins,  and  found  10  or  12  times  as  much  in  the  latter 
as  in  the  former,  in  which  the  quantity  was  very  small. 

The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  very 
simple :  freshly  drawn  and  defibrinated  blood  is  gradually  treated  with 
8  or  10  times  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  thoroughly  shaken ; 
the  coagulum  is  washed  with  hot  alcohol,  and  the  alcohol  of  the  filtered 
fluid  driven  ofi* ;  the  residue  is  further  concentrated,  and  then  extracted 
with  stronger  alcohol,  whereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  salts  is  sepa- 
rated ;  a  part  of  the  alcoholic  fluid  is  now  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  potash,  by  which  the  potash-and-sugar  compound  and  a  little 
extractive  matter  are  precipitated ;  the  precipitated  flakes  become  caked 
together  on  the  filter,  from  the  action  of  the  air  ;  we  then  dissolve  them 
in  water,  and  can  determine  the  sugar  qualitatively  by  Trommer's,  and 

Entitatively  by  Fehling*s  test.  Another  part  of  the  alcoholic  solution 
m  which  the  greater  part  of  the  salts  has  been  removed  in  the  above- 
sribed  manner)  may  be  evaporated,  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated 
with  a  little  yeast ;  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  can  then  be  calculated 
from  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  evolved.    (See  page  253.^ 

Other  substances  occurring  in  the  serum  of  normal  blood  are  urea^ 
uric  acidy  and  hippuric  acid.  The  latter  has  been  found  by  Verdeil 
and  Dollfuss'  at  Giessen,  in  the  blood  of  oxen.  That  creatine  and 
creatinine  occur  in  the  blood,  has  certainly  not  yet  been  proved  by 

>  Ghftracteristik  der  Cholera,  q.  s.  w.    S.  161-164. 
*  Gompt  rend.  T.  80,  p.  610  et  667-660. 
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direct  investigation,  but  from  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  two 
substances  in  the  muscular  juice  and  in  the  urine,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  they  exist  there. 

Whether  biliary  matterSj  to  wit,  the  biliary  acids,  occur  preformed  in 
normal  blood,  we  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  deciding  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned) ;  on  theoretical  grounds,  we  should,  however,  regard 
their  presence  as  improbable. 

We  are  still  perfectly  in  the  dark  regarding  the  pigments  of  normal 
serum. 

The  faint  yellow  color  which  is  peculiar  to  normal  serum,  certainly 
does  not  depend  on  bile-pigment ;  at  all  events,  we  cannot  exhibit  the 
well-known  and  striking  reactions  of  cholepyrrhin  with  the  extracts  of 
the  serum.  In  diseases,  the  serum  often  assumes  an  intense  yellow 
color,  with  or  without  simultaneous  turbidity ;  this  depends  either  on 
bile-pigment,  which  is  recognizable  in  the  blood,  not  merely  in  icterus, 
but  sometimes  also  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  or  on  an  augmentation  of  the 
above-mentioned  little  understood  serum-pigment  (which  is  also  most 
frequently  observable  in  inflammatory  processes),  or  lastly,  on  suspended 
blood-corpuscles.  Schultz  is  of  opinion,  that  hsematin  may  also  occur 
in  solution  in  the  serum,  if  the  contents  of  the  blood-cells  become  diffused 
in  it,  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  salts  in  the  blood.  Such  cases 
must,  however,  be  very  rare. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  stated,  renrding  the 
salts  peculiar  to  the  serum.  While  phosphates  and  potash-salts  pre- 
dominate in  the  blood-corpuscles,  we  find  a  preponderating  quantity  of 
soda-saltSj  and  especially  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  in  the  serum ;  on 
an  average  we  also  find  far  more  salts  in  the  serum  than  in  the  blood- 
cells  (after  deducting  the  iron).  Alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonates 
belong  also  principally  to  the  intercellular  fluid. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  qualitative  examination  of  the 
blood,  we  must  mention  the  persistent  odor  which  is  peculiar  to  that 
fluid,  and  which  is  particularly  evolved  on  mixing  blood  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance,  1  volume  of  blood  with  1^  of 
acid.  fearrueP  believed  that  he  had  ascertained  that  the  blood  of  every 
animal  possesses  its  own  peculiar  odorous  principle,  and  stands  in  a 
definite  relation  with  the  odor  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpira- 
tion. These  and  several  other  opinions  of  Barruel,  having  reference  to 
medico-legal  investigation,  have  not  been  altogether  confirmed.  They 
have  been  submitted  to  a  very  careful  experimental  criticism  by  Schmidt,* 
who  found  that  the  peculiar  odor  was  evolved  in  an  unmistakeable  manner 
by  the  blood  of  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  cat,  while  the  odor  which 
was  developed  from  the  blood  of  other  animals  did  not  possess  a  distinctly 
specific  character. 

According  to  Barruel,  the  odorous  principle  of  the  blood  is  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex  in  every  species  of  animal ;  as, 
moreover,  it  may  be  developed  from  the  serum,  it  would  appear  to  per- 
tain to  that  portion  of  the  blood.  Further,  the  manner  in  which  this 
odor  is  developed,  indicates  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  volatile  acids 

1  Ann.  d*Hjgi^ne  publique.    No.  6.    1829. 

*  Diagnostik  yerdachtiger  Flecke  in  Grimmalfallen.    Mitan  n.  Uipdg,  1848,  8. 19. 
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which  belong,  or  at  all  events  are  closely  allied  to  the  butyric  acid 
group. 

The  general  remarks  which  we  have  made  regarding  the  analysis  of 
the  animal  fluids,  especially  apply  to  the  analyns  of  the  bhod.  The 
shortest  possible  critical  review  of  the  different  modes  that  have  been 
adopted  for  analyzing  the  blood,  will  fully  confirm  the  truth  of  those 
observations. 

One  of  the  most  important  deficiencies  in  the  analysis  is  obviously 
connected  with  the  circumstance  that  the  primary  and  most  important 
physiological  question,  nameljr,  the  quantitative  relation  between  the 
fresh  blood-carpvscles  (with  their  moist  contents)  and  the  plasma  belong- 
ing to  them,  cannot  be  answered  in  the  present  state  of  analytical 
chemistry.  We  must  hence  rest  satisfied  mth  determining,  at  all  events 
approximatively,  the  solid,  coagulable  and  insoluble  constituents  of  the 
blood-corpuscles ;  we  say  approximately,  for  even  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  insoluble  matters  of  the  blood-cells  have  in  part  only  a  rela- 
tive value ;  their  quantity  is  usually  not  directly  found,  but  calculated 
from  several  determinations ;  moreover,  the  originator  of  every  indirect 
method  of  determining  the  blood-corpuscles  must  admit  that  this  method 
never  can  give  a  perfectly  correct  result,  even  for  hypothetically  dry 
blood-cells,  since  it  is  impossible  to  declare,  by  any  of  these  indirect 
methods,  how  much  of  the  constituents  of  the  serum  enclosed  in  the 
dot,  is  still  adhering  to  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  must  accordingly  be 
deducted.  The  worst  deficiency  in  all  blood-analyses  however  is,  that 
the  errors  are  not  constant,  even  when  the  same  method  is  employed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  acknowledged  error  in  every  analytical  method  is  of 
variable  magnitude,  so  that  even  the  comparative  blood-analyses  made 
according  to  one  and  the  same  method — a  procedure  on  which  the 
French  chemists  lay  such  stress — ^have  only  a  very  subordinate  value 
for  physiolo^  and  pathology,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  can 
only  be  received  with  the  most  extreme  caution.  We  must  confess  with 
sorrow,  that  even  at  the  present  day  the  analysis  of  the  blood  must  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  uncertain  and  untrustworthy  investigations  in 
the  whole  department  of  analytical  chemistry.  Hence,  the  attempt 
which  has  been  recently  made  (by  Hinterberger  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  V.  Gorup-Besanez')  to  prove  expermientally  the  comparative 
certainty  of  the  different  methods  of  analyzing  the  blood,  is  the  more 
praiseworthy ;  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  attain  to  what  at 
present  seems  in  some  measure  impossible.  We  ought  not,  however,  to 
copect  that  chemistry  at  its  beginning  should  equally  distribute  its  full 
lignt  over  a  field  on  which  scarcely  a  glimmer  of  twilight  has  fallen 
daring  preceding  centuries  of  investigation. 

Most  of  the  experimenters  who  have  made  larce  series  of  blood- 
analyses,  namely,  Andral  and  Gavarret,'  Becquerel  and  Rodier,"  and 
Popp,^  have  scarcely  at  all  deviated  from  the  method  by  which  Prevost 

>  Arch.  f.  phys.  Heilk.  BcL  S,  8.  608-618. 
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and  Damas^  determined  the  dry  blood-corpuscles.  This  method  con- 
sisted, essentially,  in  separately  weighing  the  serum  and  the  clot,  after 
the  perfect  contraction  of  the  latter,  in  order  to  determine  the  ratio  in 
which  they  stood  to  each  other ;  the  solid  residue  of  the  serum  was  then 
determined,  as  also  was  that  of  the  clot ;  on  deducting  the  fibrin,  which 
had  been  otherwise  determined,  from  the  solid  residue  of  the  clot,  we 
obtain  the  number  which  expresses  the  sum  of  the  dry  blood-corpuscles 
and  of  the  solid  residue  of  the  serum  still  enclosed  in  the  clot.  It  is  in 
the  accurate  determination  of  the  amount  of  this  serum  that  our  most 
able  experimentalists  have  broken  down.  Since  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  clot  probably  stands  in  a  near  ratio  to  that  of  the  serum,  Prevost 
and  Dumas  unquestionably  belieyed  that  they  were  most  nearly  approxi- 
mating to  the  true  ratio,  when  they  regardea  all  the  water  found  in  the 
clot  as  pertaining  to  the  serum,  and  calculated  accordingly  the  amount 
of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  contained  in  the  dry  clot,  the 
amount  of  fibrin  being  previously  deducted. 

Since  the  whole  of  this  calculation  depends  on  a  mere  simple  propor- 
tion, it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  enter  into  further  particulars 
regarding  it. 

I  cannot  imagine,  as  C.  Schmidt  appears  to  assume,  that  Prevost  and 
Dumas  actually  believed  that  all  the  water  of  the  clot  depended  only  on 
the  serum,  but  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  they  took  the  view 
which  we  have  already  described.  Since  the  quantity  of  the  serum 
enclosed  in  the  clot  could  not  be  absolutely  determined,  and  as  there 
was  no  available  means  of  estimating  it,  the  only  alternatives  that 
remained  for  them  were,  either  to  calculate  all  the  water  of  the  clot 
(after  deducting  the  fibrin)  as  belonging  to  the  blood-corpuscles  alone, 
or  as  belonging  to  the  serum  alone  ;  and  they  chose  the  latter.  Neither 
they  nor  any  of  their  followers  have  supposed  that  either  of  these  views 
was  not  decidedly  erroneous ;  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  chose  that 
which  obviously  led  to  the  smaller  error.  Von  Bibra  seems,  therefore, 
to  have  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in  believing  that  by  disregarding  the  serum 
contained  in  the  clot,  he  could  diminish  the  error  of  these  chemists. 

The  modifications  of  this  method  which  other  experimentalists,  namely 
Becquerel  and  Rodier,  and  Popp,  have  adopted,  all  retain  the  same  error 
to  which  we  directed  attention  in  speaking  of  the  plan  originally  made  use 
of  by  Prevost  and  Dumas  ;  the  former  determined  the  solid  residue  of 
the  defibrinated  blood,  and  deducted  from  this  the  solid  residue  of  the 
serum  which  they  calculated  from  the  amount  of  water  (the  solid  residue 
being  determined  from  a  separate  analysis  of  the  serum).  Popp  analyzed 
the  serum  that  separated  from  defibrinated  blood,  and  then  the  cruor 
which  was  formed  under  this  serimi.  These  modifications,  although  not 
essential,  are  undoubted  improvements  on  the  original  method ;  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  the  impossibility  of  thoroughly  drying  the 
clot,  as  it  is  obtained  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood ;  if,  however, 
we  take  a  portion  of  the  clot  for  the  determination  of  the  solid  residue, 
we  must  at  all  events  adopt  the  caution  of  analyzing  a  vertical  section 
of  it,  since  the  corpuscles  are  very  unequally  distributed  in  the  clot 

>  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  T.  23,  pp.  66-75. 
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from  above  downwards.  In  many  cases  it  is  better  to  separate  the 
serum  from  the  cruor,  according  to  Popp's  method,  than  from  the  clot 
according  to  the  method  of  the  French  chemists.  This  separation  of 
the  serum  from  the  sunk  corpuscles  by  any  method  is,  however,  in  most 
cases,  the  most  uncertain  part  of  the  analysis ;  for  in  drawing  or  pour- 
ing off  the  fluid  portion  from  the  clot,  it  rarely  happens  that  the  serum 
is  obtained  perfectly  free  from  blood-corpuscles,  or  the  clot  perfectly 
free  from  serum,  independently  of  the  quantity  which  is  enclosed. 

Although,  however,  all  authors  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  this 
mode  of  determining  the  dry  corpuscles  can  have  no  absolute  value,  it 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  perfectly  available  and  sufficient  for 
comparative  analyses  of  the  blood ;  but  we  must  remember  with  what 
very  different  power  the  fibrin  contracts  in  the  clot  in  different  diseases ; 
a  very  dense  clot  will  enclose  far  less  serum  than  a  very  loose  gelatinous 
one ;  and  we  do  not  take  into  account,  that  sediments  of  blood-corpuscles 
often  occur  external  to  the  clot :  further,  the  serum  obtained  from  the 
blood-corpuscles  occurs  in  no  definite  proportion,  since  the  quantity  of 
serum  remaining  mixed  with  the  corpuscles  is  less  dependent  on  the 
manipulation  of  the  operator  than  on  accident. 

Simon^  struck  upon  a  method  of  finding  the  quantity  of  the  blood- 
eorpuscles  directly,  which  however  is  altogether  wanting  in  accuracy. 
He  coagulated  whipped  blood  by  the  application  of  heat,  stirring  or 
shaking  it  the  whole  time,  and  then  extracting  the  coagulum  with  ether 
and  boiling  alcohol :  he  thought  that  boiling  alcohol  left  the  albumen  of 
the  serum  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  dissolved  the  constituents  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  together  with  the  salts  and  extractive  matters  of  the 
serum ;  after  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solutions,  the  residue  was 
extracted  with  cold  aqueous  spirit,  which,  as  Simon  appeared  to  believe, 
left  undissolved  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  while  it  dis- 
solved the  non-coagulable  matters  of  the  serum.  This  method  presents 
80  many  imperfections  that  one  only  wonders  how  Simon's  blood-analyses 
should  coincide  so  tolerably  well  with  those  of  other  experimenters.  In 
illustration  of  the  utter  unfitness  of  this  method  it  may  suffice  to  men- 
tion, that  two  analyses  of  one  and  the  same  blood,  made  according  to 
Simon's  directions,  would  never  by  any  chance  coincide.  This  method, 
in  consequence  of  its  minuteness  of  detail,  has  never  been  adopted  in 
large  series  of  blood-analyses. 

Scherer'  has  in  many  respects  improved  the  analysis  of  the  blood,  and 
his  method  is  the  most  correct  that  has  yet  been  suggested,  although  it 

S resents  the  same  prominent  deficiency  as  the  others,  namely,  the  mere 
etermination  of  those  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles  which  are 
coagulable  and  insoluble  in  water,  together  with  the  uncertainty  at- 
taching to  the  absolute  value  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
estimating  the  serum  that  is  actually  enclosed.  Thus,  Scherer  does 
not  compare  the  solid  residues  of  the  serum  and  the  defibrinated 
blood,  but  the  quantities  of  the  coagulable  constituents  of  both  fluids, 
'in  order  to  find  the  number  of  dry  blood-corpuscles,  and  calculates  the 
salts,  fats,  and  extractive  matters  independently.     From  the  compa- 

>  Med.  Cbem.  Bd.  2,  8.  88  [or  EngUsh  Translation,  toI.  1,  p.  176]. 
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rative  investigations  of  Hinterberger,  it  appears  that  Scherer's  method 
yields  the  smallest  number  for  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  easily  seen  ;  for  the  dry  corpuscles,  in  Scherer's  analyses  are  de* 
prived  not  only  of  all  their  soluble  constituents,  but  also  of  an  unde- 
termined quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  by  the  acetic  acid  employed  in 
the  coagulation,  and  in  addition  to  this,  a  little  pigment  sometimes 
remains  in  solution  in  the  fluid,  notwithstanding  the  boiling  and  neutrali- 
zation, and  there  is  then  so  much  lost  in  the  calculation  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  principal  reason  may,  after  all,  lie,  as  v.  Gorup-Besanes 
and  Hinterberger  have  suggested,  in  the  manner  in  which  Scherer  obtains 
the  defibrinated  blood,  which  is  as  follows :  he  applies  pressure  to  the 
clot,  and  mixes  the  fluid  which  escapes  with  the  serum — a  method  of 
procedure  by  which  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  corpuscles,  or  at  all 
events  of  their  remains,  must  invariably  be  retained  in  the  fibrin,  and 
thus  be  lost  in  the  determination  of  the  mass  of  the  dry  blood-cells. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  method  which  appears  to  avoid  the  errors  of  those 
we  have  previously  described,  and  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  serum 
from  the  corpuscles.  It  is  based  on  the  property  (mentioned  in  p.  564) 
which  a  solution  of  Glauber's  salts  possesses  of  rendering  the  blood-cor- 
puscles capable  of  being  retained  on  a  filter.  It  was  first  applied  by  Figuier, 
and  subsequently  improved  by  Dumas,  and  more  recently  by  Hofle.* 
Defibrinated  blood  is  treated  with  eight  times  its  volume  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  Glauber's  salts  and  filtered,  the  residue  on  the  filter  is 
rinsed  with  the  same  solution  (Dumas  simultaneously  conducts  a  stream 
of  oxygen  through  the  mass  lying  on  the  filter),  and  finally  the  mass  of 
blood-cells  retained  on  the  filter  is  either  directly  coagulated  with  hot 
water  (Figuier),  or  is  first  washed  ofi"  the  filter  in  tepid  water,  and  then 
coagulated  by  boiling.  Practicable  and  accurate  as  this  proceeding 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  in  theory,  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
in  practice.  Notwithstanding  the  precautionary  rules  recommended  by 
Dumas,  some  of  the  blood-corpuscles  almost  always  pass  through  the 
filter,  and  this  is  the  more  likely  to  occur,  the  more  rapidly  the  corpus- 
cles adhere  in  dark-red  masses  to  it ;  but  even  when  the  filtered  fluid 
appears  only  a  little  colored,  we  can  always  detect  plenty  of  corpuscles 
in  it  with  the  microscope,  or  at  all  events  perceive  the  deposition  of  a 
red  sediment ;  the  fluid  often  passes  so  slowly  through  the  filter,  that  the 
latter  becomes  completely  blocked  up  by  the  more  or  less  altered  blood- 
corpuscles.  This  method  of  procedure  is  very  often  inapplicable  to  dis- 
eased blood,  either  from  its  corpuscles  passing  as  readily  through  the 
filter  after  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda  as  before  (Didiot  and  Du- 
jardin'),  or  because  the  serum  is  so  viscid  and  almost  gelatinous,  that 
it  will  not  pass  through  the  filter.  In  a  very  small  number  of  cases  this 
difficulty  may  be  got  over  by  substituting  a  solution  of  sugar  for  one 
of  sulphate  of  soda  (Poggiale^).  This  is,  however,  the  most  important 
question — Is  all  the  serum  actually  separated  in  this  manner  ?  If  this 
were  the  case,  this  method  might  at  all  events  be  used  as  a  check  to 
other  methods,  as  for  instance,  to  Scherer's,  and  we  should  thus  probably 
be  able  to  discover  a  coefficient  for  the  error  (consequent  on  the  serum 

I  Chemie  u.  Mikrosk.  am  Krankenbette.    S.  182. 
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retained  in  the  clot)  which  is  unavoidable  in  the  preceding  methods ;  but 
unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  corpuscles  collected  on  the  filter 
are  by  no  means  free  from  serum  after  two  or  three  washings  with  a  so- 
lution of  Glauber's  salts,  as  Hofle  believes ;  for  the  fluid  running  off"  the 
corpuscles  even  after  six  or  eight  washings,  is  not  free  from  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  serum  (if  indeed  so  many  washings  do  not  cause  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  corpuscles  or  the  clogging  up  of  the  filter) ;  this  is  the 
reason  why,  as  Gorup  and  Hinterberger  found,  this  method  yields  more 
dry  blood-cells  than  any  other,  notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  loss 
of  corpuscles  and  their  constituents  (which,  when  the  globulin  of  the 
blood-cells  is  imperfectly  coagulated,  remain  dissolved  with  the  sulphate 
of  soda,  especially  if  a  little  acid  has  been  added  to  the  fluid  to  be  co- 
agulated). This  excess  of  blood-cells  becomes  more  intelligible  when  we 
have  convinced  ourselves  (as  I  have  often  done)  that  clear  blood-serum 
becomes  strongly  turbid  by  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  sulphate  of  soda. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  washing,  substances  are  added 
by  the  serum  to  the  corpuscles.  Moreover,  in  examining  the  ash  of  the 
blood-cells  determined  by  Hofle's  method,  Hinterberger  found  a  large 
amount  of  sulphates.  This,  however,  I  have  never  observed  when  the 
coagulum  was  properly  washed  with  hot  water.  But,  on  carefully  con- 
sidering the  application  of  this  method,  we  find  that  in  theory  also  there 
are  certain  objections  to  it.  Thus,  if  we  wash  the  blood-corpuscles  with 
a  fluid  which  leaves  the  walls  of  the  cells  uninjured,  the  permeability  of 
the  walls  is  not  by  that  means  impeded.  We  know  that  the  soluble  salts 
of  the  blood-cells  permeate  the  cell-walls ;  hence  it  would  be  very  re- 
markable if  the  soluble  coagulable  protein-bodies  of  the  cell-contents 
could  not  also  partially  penetrate  the  cell-membranes  after  the  removal 
of  all  the  serum,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  endosmosis.  Moreover 
the  substance  retained  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (as  C.  Schmidt  has  shown^ 
loses  potash  by  its  solution  in  water  and  subsequent  coagulation,  ana 
besides  this  also  organic  matter ;  so  that  this  method,  even  if  all  the 
serum  could  be  removed  from  the  blood-corpuscles,  would  prove  insufficient 
to  determine  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood-cells. 

G.  Schmidt^  is  the  first  who  has  attempted  the  solution  of  the  problem^ 
to  determine  the  relation  of  the  moist  blood-cells  to  the  intercellular 
fluid.  His  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  based,  as  might  be  supposed,  on 
the  direct  determination  of  the  dry  blood-corpuscles  by  means  of  sul- 
phate of  soda,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  original  method  of  Prevost 
and  Dumas.  Since  the  investigations  of  the  most  accurate  analysts 
show  that  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  stand  in  a  constant  relation 
to  those  of  the  clot,  that  is  to  say,  since  the  richness  of  the  clot  in  solid 
constituents  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  serum, 
it  follows  that  the  number  representing  the  dry  blood-corpuscles,  calcu- 
lated according  to  Prevost  and  Dumas'  method,  must  also  stand  in  a 
constant  relation  to  the  fresh  corpuscles  existing  in  the  blood.  It  thus 
became  necessary  to  discover  the  constant  factor  by  which  we  might 
calculate  the  blood-cells  (in  the  morphological  sense)  from  the  hypotheti- 
cal dry  blood-corpuscles  found  by  Prevost  and  Dumas'  method.  Schmidt 
has  found  that  this  coefficient  is  equal  to  4,  so  that  we  have  only  to  mul- 
>  CharacteriBtik  der  Cholera.    S.  8-19. 
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tiplj  the  liypotlietical  dry  blood* corpuscles  bj  4,  in  order  to  obtain  tbe 
number  representing  the  moist  blood-cells*  Scbinidt*8  experiments  show 
that  a  number,  larger  or  ^maHer  by  0-3  than  4*0,  fails  to  give  the  cor- 
rect relation*  It  was  chie%  by  the  three  following  methods  that  Schmidt 
was  enabled  to  determine  this  factor : — 

1,  He  determined  J  by  micrometrical  meaBurement^  the  dimintition 
which  the  red  blood-cells^  undergo  on  drying.  If  they  are  dried  under 
circumstanees  wlilch  admit  of  a  uniform  evaporation  of  water  in  all 
directions,  Schmidt  finds  that  they  undergo  a  constant  diminution  of 
volumei  amounting  to  68  or  69 jj  of  that  of  the  fresh  cells;  hence  the 
latter  contain  about  08  or  69  parts  of  water  to  32  or  31  of  solid  sub- 
stances, or  nearly  four  times  as  much  of  solid  constituents  aa  is  dissolved 
in  the  plasma. 

2*  After  Sclimidt  bad  convinced  himself  that  the  quantities  of  serum  ex- 
pressed from  the  clot  at  different  times  had  the  same  density  and  the  same 
composition^  he  investigated  by  the  microscope  the  volumetric  relation 
existing  between  the  blood- cells  and  the  intercellular  substance  (fibrin  + 
scrum)  in  the  clot  in  its  most  contracted  state  ;  and  ascertained  that  in 
100  volumes  of  clot,  there  are  at  the  most  20  volumes  of  intercellular 
substance,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  volume ;  ifj  therefore,  the  four-fifths 
of  the  volume  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  clot  be  compared  with  the 
volume  of  the  whole  blood  (clot  +  sernm),  we  find  that  the  blood  must 
contain  at  least  40g,  by  voltime,  of  fresh  cells  ;  Schmidt  moreover  found, 
in  further  comparisons  of  this  kind,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  blood 
contains  a  larger  volume  of  blood-cells,  and  that  it  may  rise  to  oB  or  54g 
of  the  whole  volume* 

3,  The  third  equation  of  condition  which  Schmidt  applied  to  the  de- 
termination of  this  coefficient,  depends  on  the  comparison  of  the  unequally 
divided  mineral  constituents  in  the  clot  and  serum.  It  has  been  already 
fully  demonstrated  that  potash^salts  and  phosphates  predominate  in  the 
blood-cells— a  point  on  which  any  one  may  easily  convince  himself  by 
comparing  an  accurately  made  ash-analysis  of  the  clot  or  of  the  cruor  (if 
the  fibrin  has  been  removed)  with  that  of  the  corresponding  serum. 
Since,  unfortunately,  the  serum  is  never  entirely  free  from  phosphates 
and  potash-saltSj  while  the  blood-corpuscles  are  never  entirely  free  from 
alkaline  chlorides  and  soda-salts  (in  the  analyses  made  by  Schmidt,  and 
in  accordance  with  his  method),  this  might  appear  to  be  the  best  check 
on  the  coefficient  established  by  Schmidt;  but  unfortunately,  it  cannot 
be  used  to  ascertain,  in  a  special  case,  whether  Schmidt's  calculation  of 
the  relation  of  the  cells  to  the  intercellular  fluid  be  correct.  If  there 
were  a  substance  to  be  detected  in  the  serum,  so  peculiar,  and  so  easily 
separable  and  determinable  quantitatively,  by  chemical  means,  as  the 
hsematin  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  then  from  the  analysis  of  the  clot,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  tlus  substance  peculiar  to  the  serum,  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  calculate  how  much  serum  (which  must  obviously  also  have 
been  analysed)  was  enclosed  in  the  clot ;  if  then  we  deduct  the  other 
constituents  pertaining  to  the  serum  (as  determined  by  the  analysis  of  it), 
from  the  quantity  of  similar  substances  and  the  fibrin  found  in  the  eloti 
we  fihould  at  once  obtain,  by  the  simplest  calculation,  the  quantity  and 
the  composition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  contained  in  100  or  1000  parts 
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of  blood.  If  thiB  were  the  case,  the  problem  would  be  completely 
solved,  but,  unfortunately,  neither  in  the  preformed  sulpha  tea  Dor  in  the 
organic  matters  can  we  find  a  aubatanco  which  is  entirely  excluded  from 
the  blood-cells.  Hence,  in  all  probability,  we  must  forever  rest  satisfied 
with  Schmidt's  coefficient,  as  affording  the  closest  approximation  ;  but  if 
other  parts  of  the  blood'analyaia  were  equally  accurate,  this  coefficient 
would  always  afford  highly  correct  resulta.  Physiology,  and  eapeciallj 
physiological  chemistryj  are  indebted  for  the  most  brilliant  resulta  to  this 
ingenious  com  bio  a  ti  on  of  Schmidt's. 

Schmidt's  method  of  calculation  in  analyzing  the  blood  is  very  easy 
of  comprehensiou :  we  have  the  analyses  of  the  clot  and  of  the  serum, 
and  the  proportion  (calculated  from  these  data)  of  the  constituents  of 
the  whole  blood ;  if  we  multiply  by  four  the  number  of  the  dry  blood- 
corpuscles  calculated  by  Prevost  and  Diimas'  method,  w*e  obtain  the 
quantity  of  fresh  blood-cells,  and  hence  their  ratio  to  the  intercellular 
fluid*  Wo  now  deduct,  from  the  analysis  of  the  whole  blood,  the 
constituents  belonging  to  tho  quantity  of  intercellular  fluid,  and  the 
remainder  represents  all  the  substances  belonging  only  to  the  blood* 
corpuscles, 

Vierordt,^  has  recently  succeeded,  by  means  of  very  comprehensive 
and  unusually  laborious  investigations^  in  sketching  a  method  of  a  blood- 
analysisj  which  promises  to  supply  some  of  those  deficiencies  in  Schmidt's 
method,  which  have  been  felt  by  all  experimentalistfs,  and  may  there- 
fore serve  in  some  degree  at  least  as  a  check  upon  the  latter.  If  we 
were  able  to  determine  the  numerical  quantity  and  the  volume  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  every  kind  of  blood  to  be  analyzed,  we  should 
naturally  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  relations  of  weight  in 
the  blood,  and  of  determining  by  a  simple  calculation  from  the  further 
analysis  of  the  blood  the  amount  of  constituents  appertaining  to  the 
blood-corpuscles,  Vierordt  was  thus  led,  at  the  expense  of  much  time 
and  labor,  to  calculate  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  two 
following  ways*  In  the  one  method,  a  small  volume  of  unmixed  blood 
was  measured  in  a  capillary  tube,  and  then  introduced  into  what  he 
termed  a  dduting  fluid  (a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  albumen  or 
gum),  with  which  it  was  spread  out  under  the  microscope,  and  the  cor- 

Euscles  were  then  counted  hj  means  of  two  glass  micrometers,  which 
ad  been  graduated  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  were  respectively 
attached  to  the  eye-piece  and  the  object-glass-  By  the  other  method, 
an  accurately  measured  volume  of  blood  was  mixed  with  an  equally 
accurately  measured  volume  of  diluting  fluid,  and  a  microscopic  volume 
of  this  mixture  was  employed  for  the  counting  of  the  corpuscles, 
Welker*  has  recently  suggested  certain  modifications  in  Vierordt*0 
method. 

Vierordt  does  not  determine  the  volume  of  the  blood*corpuscles  by 
direct  measurements,  but  by  a  simiile  calculation,  which  is  perhaps 
scarcely  exact  enough.  This  calculation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  wliole 
blood-analysis,  depends  essentially  upon  the  circumstance  that  compa- 
rative analyses  are  made  of  the  whipped  bloodj  rich  and  poor  in  cor- 

»  Arch.  r.  phytioL  Hcllk,  Bd.  U.S.  20-75,  327-8S2,  647-558,  md  864^84. 
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puscles ;  according  to  Vierordt,  the  blood  is  rendered  poor  in  corpuscles 
either  by  the  filtration  of  the  whipped  blood  through  paper,  or  by  the 
addition  of  a  definite   quantity  of  previously   analyzed  serum.     All 

Eersons  familiar  with  the  principles  of  mathematics  will  readily  compre- 
end  Yierordt's  ingenious  method,  although  they  must  at  the  same  time 
perceive  that,  for  these  calculations,  besides  the  exact  counting  of  the 
corpuscles  in  each  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  one,  if  not  two, 
probable  magnitudes. 

If  we  abstain  from  entering  more  fully  into  this  subject,  and  for  the 
present  withhold  our  judgment  on  a  question  of  physiological  chemistry 
which  promises  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  physiology  generally, 
this  does  not  arise  from  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  great  merits  of 
Vierordt  in  this  department  of  chemistry,  but  simply  because  we  do  not 
regard  a  manual  of  this  kind  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  introduction  of 
investigations  of  this  nature,  and  because  we  have  been  anxious,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  base  our  judgment  solely  upon  our  own  experiments  and 
upon  post-mortem  examinations.  In  consequence  of  the  different  direc- 
tion of  our  own  investigations  regarding  the  blood,  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  criticise  in  their  individual  details  the  labors  of  Vierordt. 
Such  a  critical  and  experimental  testing  13,  however,  indispensably  neces- 
sary before  we  can  form  a  correct  judgment  of  this  method,  as  a  number 
of  considerations  force  themselves  upon  our  notice,  which,  although  they 
have  in  part  been  explained  by  Vierordt  himself,  are  still  sufficiently 
numerous  to  demand  an  experimental  examination.  0.  Funke,^  amoi^ 
others,  has  shown  with  much  clearness  the  possible  causes  of  error  whica 
appertain  to  this  method.  For  the  present,  we  may  regard  Schmidt's 
method  of  blood-analysis,  of  which  we  have  considerable  experimental 
knowledge,  as  the  one  which,  notwithstanding  some  well-known  defi- 
ciencies, affords  the  most  certain  results. 

No  one  has  yet  attempted  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  colar^ 
less  blood-cells ;  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  never  arrive  at  more  than 
an  average  estimate  of  them.  ' 

We  have  already  spoken  (page  318)  of  the  quantitative  determination 
of  the  fibrin^  and  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  We  will 
here  only  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  results  of  Hinterberger's  expe- 
riments, which  show  that  we  always  obtain  less  fibrin  by  whipping  the 
blood  than  by  washing  the  clot.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  occurring  during  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  may  be  one 
of  the  causes  of  this  difference  ;  considering,  however,  the  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood,  the  error  arising  from  this  cause 
would  be  infinitesimally  small,  and  in  the  best  analyses  of  the  blood 
would  be  overbalanced  by  other  errors  of  observation ;  thus,  one  of  the 
first  rules  of  analytical  chemistry  is,  that  liquid  and  volatile  fluids  which 
are  to  be  submitted  to  quantitative  analysis  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  even  to  be  weighed  in  open  vessels ;  hence  a 
specimen  of  blood  intended  for  a  quantitative  analysis  should  never  be 
allowed  to  coagulate  in  an  open  vessel,  and  then  perhaps  to  stand  for  24 
hours.  But  in  following  this  analytical  rule,  direct  experiments  show 
us  that  we  obtain  less  fibrin  from  the  whipped  blood  than  from  washing 
>  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  d.  ges  Med.  Bd.  74,  8.  1-7,  and  Bd.  78,  S.  6>9. 
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the  clot.  We  have  already  shown  in  this  volume,  that  even  the  fibrin 
obtained  by  whipping,  since  it  can  be  only  imperfectly  washed,  is  never 
pure  fibrin  ;  and  this  is  far  more  the  case  with  fibrin  obtained  from  the 
clot:  while  a  little  blood-pigment  always  remains  in  the  former,  the 
latter  contains  colorless  corpuscles  and  the  walls  as  well  as  the  granular 
contents  of  the  colored  cells.  The  colorless  cells  and  the  walls  of  the 
colored  cells  may  often  occur  in  such  quantities  as  entirely  to  falsify 
the  number  representing  the  fibrin  :  indeed,  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  a  case  in  which  scarcely 
any  fibrin  occurs,  and  where  it  was  merely  the  cell-membranes  of  the 
blood-corpuscles  that  were  mistaken  for  fibrin.  The  greater  number  of 
the  fine  flakes  which  in  whipped  blood  penetrate  the  linen  filter,  are 
cell-membranes  of  this  sort,  the  flakes  of  fibrin  being  in  fact  compara- 
tively few ;  the  pseudofibrin  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  passes 
almost  entirely  through  the  linen  filter.  Hence,  in  an  analysis,  we 
have  the  two  alternatives,  either  of  losing  some  of  the  fibrin  or  of  simul- 
taneously including  in  the  calculation  both  colorless  blood-corpuscles 
and  cell-walls ;  hence  more  fibrin  will  invariably  be  obtained  from  coagu- 
lated blood,  in  which  these  elements  are  firmly  enclosed  by  the  fibrin, 
than  from  whipped  blood,  whose  fibrin  (if  no  water  has  been  added)  had 
been  separated  by  a  linen  filter.  Moreover,  linen  filters  are  not  to  be 
trusted  for  a  quantitative  analysis ;  for  they  either  allow  a  number  of 
minute  flakes  of  fibrin  to  pass  through  them  (whether  the  fibrin  be 
obtained  by  whipping,  or  by  kneading  and  pressing  the  clot),  or  they 
become  invested  with  a  fine  viscid  crust  of  cell-walls,  by  which  even  the 
widest  meshes  of  the  linen  become  clogged  up.  Hence,  in  making  as 
accurate  an  analysis  of  the  blood  as  possible,  a  linen  filter  should  be 
altogether  avoided  for  the  quantitative  determination  of  any  of  the  con- 
stituents, and  we  then  find  that  the  fibrin  obtained  from  the  clot  does 
not  exceed  that  which  is  obtained  by  whipping  the  blood  ;  and  further, 
that  the  experiments  instituted  by  Marechal,  and  more  recently  repeated 
by  Gome,>  on  the  influence  of  motion  on  the  diminution  of  the  fibrin, 
and  the  deductions  they  have  drawn  from  them,  are  entirely  dependent 
on  errors  in  their  mode  of  analysis.  It  is  certainly  impossible  alto- 
gether to  avoid  these  errors ;  for  if  we  carefully  collect  all  the  insoluble 
substances  passing  through  the  linen  filter,  the  number  which  we  obtain 
for  the  fibrin  is  too  high.  The  following  is,  we  believe,  the  best,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  method  of  collecting  all  the  insoluble  matter 
which  collectively  goes  under  the  name  of  fibrin :  whipped  blood  must  be 
strongly  watered,  and  the  flakes  allowed  to  deposit  themselves  (this  de- 
position is,  however,  often  very  imperfect) ;  the  fluid,  as  far  as  it  has 
become  clear,  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  the  turbid  residue,  with  the  coarser 
clots,  to  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  water,  and  the  clear  fluid  to  be  re- 
moved till  water  ceases  to  be  at  all  colored  by  it ;  afterwards,  if  it  be 
possible,  a  paper  filter  must  be  used,  through  which  the  fine  flakes  cannot 
penetrate,  in  place  of  a  linen  one ;  previously,  however,  heating  the  fluid 
with  an  equal  volume  of  spirit.  (When  the  fluid  has  once  become  color- 
less, no  more  coagulable  substance  is  generally  found  in  the  fibrin.) 
The  fibrin  may  then  be  tolerably  easily  collected  on  the  filter,  and  it 
>  Compt  rend.  T.  80,  p.  110. 
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should  afterwards  be  washed  with  boiling  spirit.  We  cannot  even  in 
this  way  accurately  determine  the  fibrin  ;  but  we  know  what  we  have  to 
deal  with,  and  that  if  we  always  determine  the  fibrin  in  excess,  it  is  far 
less  dependent  on  pure  casualties  than  if  we  had  used  linen  filters,  or 
had  partially  watered  the  blood  ;  in  one  case  any  calculation  is  impos- 
sible, in  the  other  we  know  that  there  is  always  an  excess  of  fibrin  and 
a  slight  loss  of  blood-corpuscles.  Our  knowledge  of  the  error  leads  us 
to  hope  that  we  may  subsequently  learn  to  avoid  it :  accuracy  and  pa- 
tience are  indeed  indispensable  in  this  mode  of  determining  the  fibrin. 
Moreover,  in  this  somewhat  circumstantial  operation,  the  blood  does  not 
readily  undergo  putrefaction,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  water  is  changed. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  albumen  in  the  serum,  we  must 
refer  to  the  observations  already  made  in  p.  804.  In  regard  to  the 
special  application  of  those  remarks  to  the  analysis  of  the  blood,  we 
need  only  add  that  it  is  always  important,  besides  determining  the 
albumen  in  the  serum,  to  determine  also  the  coagulable  matter  con- 
tained in  the  clot,  or  the  clot  when  free  from  fibrin,  or  in  the  defibrinated 
blood,  as  a  controlling  check  which  is  indispensable  in  blood-analyses ; 
so  as  in  some  degree  to  combine  the  methods  of  Becquerel  and  Bodier, 
or  of  Popp,  with  that  of  Scherer.  Hinterberger  found  that  the  amount 
of  albumen,  when  determined  according  to  Becquerel  and  Rodier  (by 
extraction  of  the  solid  residue  of  the  serum  with  various  indifferent  sol- 
vents), was  always  somewhat  larger  than  when  determined  by  Scherer's 
method ;  this  is,  however,  not  merely  the  case  with  the  serum,  but  also, 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  with  the  cruor  when  free  from  fibrin  (the  blood- 
corpuscles  +  the  enclosed  serum) ;  that  is  to  say,  here  also  the  substance 
obtained  by  coagulation  through  the  aid  of  acids,  amounts  to  less  than 
the  residue  which  we  obtain  after  treating  the  solid .  constituents  of  the 
cruor  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  water.  This  result,  which  can  be  observed 
in  any  analysis  of  the  blood,  partly  depends  upon  the  circumstance  that 
when  the  coagulation  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  acids,  they  extract  from 
the  coagulable  matter  a  small  quantity  of  earths  which  would  naturally 
remain  in  the  substance,  if  treated  only  with  indifferent  menstrua ;  but 
partly  also  on  this,  that,  by  the  treatment  with  such  menstrua  certain 
alkaline  salts,  and  probably  also  organic  matters,  are  extracted  from 
the  residue,  which,  in  the  coagulation,  retain  in  solution  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  albuminous  substances  from  the  fluid,  so  that  this  portion  is 
abstracted  from  the  coagulation. 

A.  BecquereP  has  recently  availed  himself  of  Biot's  discovery  of  the 
rotatory  power  which  dissolved  albumen  exerts  on  polarized  light,  in 
order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  albumen  dissolved  in  the  serum,  as 
Bouchardat  had  previously  attempted  to  do.  We  cannot  give  a  minute 
description  of  the  instrument  in  this  place,  but  we  may  observe  that  it 
enables  us  to  measure  the  rotation  which  a  pencil  of  light  undergoes  to 
the  left  hand  in  consequence  of  the  albumen  contained  in  the  fluid.  Ac- 
cording to  Biot's  formula,  the  rotatory  power  of  albumen  is  27°  36' ;  in 
Becquerel's  apparatus,  the  albuminimeterj  each  minute  of  deviation 
which  the  pencil  of  light  undergoes,  corresponds  to  0*18  of  a  gramme 
>  Compt.  rend.  T.  29,  p.  626. 
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af  albtimen  In  the  solution  enclosed  in  the  apparatus,  and  hence  every 
degi^ee  corresponds  to  10*8  grammes.  Becquerel  has  foimcl,  by  repeated 
obaervationSj  that  there  is  a  perfect  coincidence  between  this  physical 
and  the  chemical  analysis ;  but  this  is  a  subject  requiring  further  investi- 
gation;  in  the  first  placCj  because,  according  to  Becquerers  admission, 
even  the  chemical  mode  of  determining  the  albumen  does  not  give 
strictly  accurate  results :  and  secondly,  because  the  serum  always  con- 
tains traces  of  sugar,  which  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  modify  the  amount 
of  the  deviation. 

The  determination  of  the  ialtg  of  the  scrum  and  of  the  cruor  is  best 
accomplished  by  carbonizing  the  solid  residue  of  each,  and  then  adopting 
the  mollification  of  Rosens  method^  which  is  described  in  p,  369-  The 
ealt8  can  then  be  analyzed  in  accordance  with  the  rntes  recently  laid 
down  by  Rose,  whose  labors  have  gone  far  to  bring  this  department  of 
analytical  chemistry  to  a  state  of  perfection. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  the  fad  in  the  blood,  as  in  other 
animal  substances,  is  associated  with  difficulties  which  often  cannot  be 
entirely  overcome.  Aa  a  matter  of  course,  we  only  employ  for  this  pur- 
pose the  sohd  residue,  after  thorough  drying  at  120^,  The  best  method 
of  procedure  is  to  introduce  into  a  small  digesting  flask  tho  dry  sub- 
stance which  is  to  be  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  fat,  while 
we  determine  its  weighty  as  in  elementary  analyses,  by  re-weighing,  A 
small  digesting  flask  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  since  it  is  only  thus 
that  we  can  boil  the  substance  with  ether,  and  pour  off  the  ethereal  fatty 
solution  without  loss  of  fat.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  to  be  evapo- 
rated from  a  small  glass  cup  or  basin  with  a  very  high  border,  because 
the  fat  very  readily  creeps  up  to  the  edges,  and  thus  necessarily  occa- 
sions loss.  Moreover,  the  ether  must  be  perfectly  pure, — as  free  as 
possible  from  water,  alcohol,  and  free  acid.  The  evaporation  of  the 
ether  must  be  accomplished  without  boiling ;  and  the  fatty  residue^  like 
all  other  residues,  be  dried  at  120*^. 

Pare  ether  extracts  only  the  neutral  fats  and  the  free  fatty  acids,  and 
not  the  {(Ikalme  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  ;  tho  latter  must  be  extracted 
with  absolute  alcohol,  to  which  about  one-tenth  of  its  volume  of  ether 
has  been  added.  The  determination  of  the  soaps  is  always  uncertain, 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  we  do  not  obtain  them  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  separate  the  non-fatty  substances  which  almost  invariably 
intermingle  with  them. 

To  calculate  the  extractive  matters  by  deducting  from  100  parts  of 
the  fluid  the  sum  of  the  constituents  obtained  by  direct  analysis,  ia  a 
procedure  by  no  means  to  be  recommended ;  for  by  such  a  course  we 
lose  one  of  the  moat  important  means  of  checking  or  controlling  the 
whole  analysis*  After  the  removal  of  the  fats  from  the  sohd  residue 
which  we  are  going  to  analyze,  the  extractive  matters,  that  is  to  say, 
the  alcoholic,  spirituous,  and  watery  extracts,  must  be  dried,  weighed, 
and  finally  incinerated,  in  order  that  the  ashes  (after  their  determina- 
tion) may  be  extracted  from  the  organic  matter ;  it  is  only  in  this  man- 
ner that  we  can  hope  to  attach  any  scientific  value  to  these  extractive 
matters,  which,  in  a  physiological  point  of  viewj  are  doubtleea  of  much 
importance. 
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We  certainly  cannot  apply  all  the  controlling  checks  which  we  have 
here  described  in  every  analysis  of  the  blood ;  but  as  the  little  redded 
rule  holds  good  (see  p.  408),  that  the  smallest  possible  quantities  give  the 
most  accurate  results  for  each  individual  determination,  by  no  means  so 
large  a  quantity  of  material  is  requisite  for  a  good  analysis  of  the  blood, 
as  we  are  commonly  in  the  habit  of  supposing  necessary.  It  is  only  for 
analyses  of  the  ash  that  larger  quantities  are  required,  and  even  here 
the  accuracy  attainable  in  inorganic  analysis  is  now  so  great,  that  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  suffices. 

Sugar  and  urea  mav  sometimes  be  determined  quantitatively  in  the 
blood ;  on  these  points  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  been  already 
stated  in  p.  484,  and  pp.  148  and  152. 

In  relation  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity^  we  shall  more 
fully  notice  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  ^'  the  urine,"  when  we  shall 
examine  the  different  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose. 
With  regard  to  the  blood,  we  need  only  remark  that  it  is  very  often 
almost  impossible  to  determine  the  density  of  the  cruor  free  from  fibrin, 
and  of  the  defibrinated  blood,  in  consequence  of  the  viscidity  of  this 
fluid,  and  of  the  air-bubbles  suspended  in  the  blood,  and,  in  particular, 
adhering  to  the  vessel. 

A  full  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  and  accidents  appertain- 
ing to  chemical  analysis,  must  shake  our  confidence  in  the  relative  accu- 
racy of  those  analyses  of  the  blood  of  which  we  are  at  present  in  pos- 
session, and  we  might  even  hesitate  in  ascribing  any  degree  of  value  to 
the  deductions  and  hypotheses  which  have  incautioiisly  been  drawn  from 
them.  Then,  moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  diseases 
in  which  the  admixture  of  the  blood  is  most  altered,  good  analyses  of 
blood  cannot,  from  considerations  of  humanity,  be  adequately  prose- 
cuted, and  that  in  reporting  such  analyses,  we  have  generally  been  con- 
tented with  a  vague  and  abstract  diagnosis,  although  the  course  of  the 
individual  morbid  process  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view :  hence  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  a  humoral 
pathology  which  is  based  on  such  slender  supports.  If,  finally,  we  con- 
sider that  in  all  kinds  of  analyzed  blood,  the  result  refers  only  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  fluctuations  in  the  relations  of  the  main  constituents  of 
the  blood,  and  not  to  a  new  alteration,  admixture,  or  decomposition  of 
that  fluid,  and  since  these  relations  have  not  yet  been  adequately  eluci- 
dated in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  we  can  only  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  supposed  that  such  scanty  materials  could  aid  us  in 
obtaining  any  insight  into  the  obscure  mysteries  of  morbid  processes. 
We  will  not  deny  that  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  prosecuted  the 
most  comprehensive  investigations  with  minute  carefulness  and  disin- 
terested labor ;  but  we  should  be  untrue  to  the  cause  of  science,  did  we 
fail  to  set  forth  the  real  character  of  these  results. 

We  have  already  attempted,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  (see  p. 
646),  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  the 
blood  ;  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  varying  proportions  of 
the  individual  constituents  under  different  physiological  and  pathological 
conditions. 

The  ratio  of  the  blood-cells  (in  the  morphological  sense)  to  the  inter- 
cellular fluid,  appears  to  undergo  very  slight  fluctuations  in  the  normal 
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State  when  the  physiological  conditions  are  analogous.  In  an  adult 
healthy  many  we  find  on  an  average  512  parts  of  moist  blood-corpuscles 
in  1000  parts  of  blood ;  the  fluctuations  do  not  exceed  a  difference  of 
more  than  40  in  either  extreme,  so  that  while  472  would  be  a  very  low 
number,  552  would  be  a  very  high  one  for  the  proportion  of  cells  in  the 
blood  of  a  man. 

Yierordt^  found  in  his  various  countings  that  in  1  cubic  millimetre  [the 
linear  millimetre  being  about  l-25th  of  an  inch]  of  normal  blood  ob- 
tained by  pricking  the  finger,  there  are  on  an  average  5,055,000  blood- 
corpuscles  ;  Welker,*  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  the  number  at  4,600,000. 

According  to  the  above-described  method,  the  dry  blood-corpuscles 
found  by  Prevost  and  Dumas,  amounted  to  129  p.  m.,  by  Lecanu'  to 
132-5,  by  Andral  and  Gavarret*  to  127,  by  Richardson*  to  134-8,  bv 
Becquerel  and  Rodier*  to  141-1,  by  Nasse^  to  116-5,  by  Popp*  to  120, 
and  by  Scherer'  to  only  112. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  no  conclusion  regarding  the 
proportion  of  the  cells  of  the  plasma  can  be  drawn  from  the  proportion 
of  the  serum  to  the  clot :  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  preceding 
remarks  the  sinking  capacity  of  the  blood-corpuscles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  contractility  of  the  fibrin  on  the  other,  present  such  variations 
that  we  may  readily  comprehend  how  one  voluminous  clot  may  contain 
very  few  blood-corpuscles,  whilst  another  which  is  less  voluminous  may 
contain  a  proportionally  larger  number  of  cells. 

In  the  blood  of  tvomen  we  find  on  an  average  fewer  cells  than  in  that 
of  men ;  their  number  it  still  more  decreased  during  pregnancy,  before 
the  period  of  menstruation,  and  afler  its  entire  cessation  towards  the 
close  of  the  climacteric  period. 

We  are  especially  indebted  for  the  determination  of  these  relations  to 
Becquerel  and  Rodier,  who  give  127-2  as  the  mean  number  for  the  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  of  women.  Nasse,  in  his  experiments  on  the  blood 
of  animals,  has  found  the  same  differences  in  the  different  sexes. 

Prevost  and  Dumas,"  Berthold"  and  Simon**  have  shown  by  direct  in- 
vestigations, as  might  indeed  be  conjectured,  that  the  number  of  blood- 
corpuscles  varies  in  the  blood  of  different  animals  ;  and  more  recently 
the  same  subject  has  been  fully  considered,  especially  by  Nasse,^  but 
likewise  by  Andral,  Gavarret,  and  Delafond.'*  According  to  these  re- 
searches, it  would  appear  that  the  cold-blooded  animals  contain  far  fewer 
blood-cells  than  those  having  warm  blood,  birds  on  an  average  more  than 
mammalia,  but  carnivorous  not  more  than  herbivorous  animals.  The 
blood  of  the  pig  contained  relatively  the  largest  number  of  cells. 

»  Arch.  f.  physioL  Heilk.    Bd.  11,  S.  867-874. 
s  Fechner's  Gentrabl.     1868.     No.  12,  S.  222. 

*  Etudes  ohimiques  snr  le  sang  hnmsin.     Paris,  1887. 

^  Reoherches  sur  les  modifioations  de  quelques  prinoipes  de  sang,  &o.    Paris,  1842. 
^  Thomson's  Record  of  General  Science,  yoI.  iv.  pp.  116-186. 

*  Reoherches  sur  la  composition  du  sang,  &c.    Paris,  1844. 
'  Op.  oit  »  Op.  oit  •  Op.  oit 

^  Biblioth^ue  nouyelle,  T.  4,  p.  126.'. 

"  Beitrftge  zur  Zootomie,  u.  s.  w.  Gottingen,  1881. 

»  Lehrb.  d.  Ch.  Bd.  2  S.  286  [or  yoI.  i.  p.  889  of  the  EngUsh  translation]. 

*  HandwSrterbuoh  der  Physioloc^e.  Bd.  1,  S.  188 ;  and  Jonm.  f.  prakt.  Ch.  Bd.  28, 
a  146. 

^  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Ph.  8me  Stfr.  T.  6,  p.  804. 
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Nasse  found  in  the  blood  of  the  pig  145*5  p.m.  of  dry  blood-corpus- 
cles, in  that  of  the  hen  144-6,  of  the  goose  121-4,  of  the  dog  123-8,  of 
the  ox  121-8,  of  the  horse  117-1,  of  the  cat  113-4,  of  the  calf  102-6,  of 
the  sheep  92-4,  and  in  that  of  the  goat  only  86-0  p.m.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  the  other  inquirers  can  only  be  compared  with  one  another, 
but  do  not  admit  of  a  comparison  with  those  of  others.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Prevost  and  Dumas  found  the  corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the 
land-tortoise  to  be  very  abundant,  and  even  relatively  more  numerous 
than  in  the  blood  of  the  duck,  the  raven,  and  some  of  the  mammalia. 
The  correctness  of  these  numbers  ought  to  be  investigated,  since  land- 
tortoises  bear  great  affinity  in  an  anatomical  point  of  view  to  birds, 
whilst  sea-tortoises  stand  in  a  nearer  relation  to  fishes. 

It  may  be  shown  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
corpuscles  is  not  the  same  in  the  blood  of  all  the  vessels  ;  for  when,  for 
instance,  the  urinary  secretion  is  very  active,  the  venous  blood  in  the 
kidneys  will  contain  relatively  more  corpuscles  than  the  arterial  blood 
of  those  organs.  In  consequence  of  the  essential  differences  which  take 
place  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  the  venous  blood  of  this 
organ  is  found  to  differ  from  the  arterial,  not  only  qualitatively,  but  also 
quantitatively,  in  reference  to  the  blood-cells.  We  learn  from  the  inves- 
tigations of  Mayen,  Hering,  and  Nasse,  that  the  arterial  blood  contains 
fewer  blood-corpuscles  than  the  venous.  Schmid  found  a  much  smaller 
number  in  the  portal  blood  than  in  that  of  the  jugular  veins  ;  I  found  a 
much  larger  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  that  of 
the  portal  vein,  and  even  more  than  in  that  of  the  jugular  veins,  the  vena 
cava,  and  the  splenic  vein. 

In  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  of  a  horse  which  had  been  fed  four 
hours  before  death,  I  found  743  p.m.  of  moist  blood-cells,  whilst  there 
were  only  692  in  the  blood  of  the  external  jugular  vein  of  the  same  ani- 
mal, only  664  in  that  of  the  vena  cava,  673  in  that  of  the  portal  vein, 
and  only  322  in  that  of  the  splenic  vein. 

My  own  experiments,  as  well  as  analogous  physiological  observations, 
concur  in  showing  that  scanty  nutrition  ^^n^  prolonged  abstinence  from 
all  food  diminish  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  in  reference  to  the  function  of  the 
liver  (see  page  491),  and  the  influence  of  fat  on  the  formation  of  cells 
(page  236),  we  need  not  wonder  that  Popp  should  have  found  an 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  more  especially 
of  the  colorless  ones,  after  the  prolonged  use  of  cod-liver  oil. 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  repeated  venesections  would  occa- 
sion a  diminution  in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles ;  and  Andral  and 
Gavarret,  Simon,  Becquerel,  and  Rodier,  Zimmermann,  Popp,  and  Nasse, 
have  shown  by  direct  experiments  that  this  is  the  case.  Although  the 
correctness  of  these  views  has  been  proved  by  all  the  inquiries  instituted 
on  the  subject,  no  average  proportion  has  as  yet  been  established  between 
the  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
abstracted,  or  the  number  of  times  venesection  had  been  performed. 

We  cannot  hope  to  discover  a  definite  proportion  between  the  decrease 
of  the  blood-cells  and  the  abstraction  of  blood,  until  we  can  accurately 
determine  the  individual  magnitudes  of  all  the  coincident  momenta.    It 
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is  not  difficTilfc  to  perceive,  that  for  the  present,  no  such  determination 
can  be  arrived  at ;  for  tlie  intercellular  fluid  will  in  one  case  (a^  for  in- 
stancej  from  deficient  nutrition  in  already  depressed  and  reduced  organ- 
isms) be  leS3  rapidly  regenerated  than  in  another,  and  on  this  account 
there  will  be  a  less  marked  difference  between  the  blood-cells  and  the 
plasma ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood*cella  may,  under  favorable 
conditionSj  be  more  s^apidly  reproduced,  and  in  that  case  also,  the  rela- 
tion  between  the  plasma  and  the  colls  would  be  less  unequal.  Finallyj  it 
may  happen  that  the  blood-cells  are  more  rapidly  destroyed  in  one  or- 
ganism than  in  another,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  determining  these 
physiologically  important  relations  is  increased.  Moreover,  experiments 
of  this  kind  have  usually  been  instituted  during  the  manife station  of 
morbid  processes  whose  various  characters  and  modes  of  development 
have  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Since  the  colored  blood-cells,  as  we  shall  subsequently  show,  are  pro* 
duced  from  colorless  cells,  it  is  not  surprising  that  after  repeated  or  very 
copious  venesections  (Remak)  the  ratio  of  the  colorless  cells  to  the  colored 
ones  should  be  considerably  increased^  or^  at  all  event s,  that  the  former 
should  be  Icbh  diminished  in  number  than  the  latter. 

It  has  even  been  found,  that  during  different  periods  of  one  and  the 
same  bloodletting,  the  relation  between  the  blood-cells  and  the  plasma 
is  not  always  constant*  Becquerel  and  Kodier,  who  specially  investi- 
gated this  eubjectj  did  not  arrive  at  any  definite  numerical  relations.  In 
the  great  majority  of  caseSj  the  corpuscles  were  tliminished  in  the  blood 
which  flowed  last,  but  sometimes  they  were  intreased.  No  light,  how- 
ever, can  be  thrown  on  this  subject  as  long  as  we  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  physical  relations  existing  between  the  relative  amounts  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  other  juices  of  the  animal  body. 

It  will  be  long  before  we  can  hope  to  establish  any  fixed  relations  of 
comparison  between  definite  physiological  processes  and  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  in  morbid  blood.  We 
constantly  find  the  blood-cells  augmented  in  plethora,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  heart-disease,  in  spinal  irritation  (Popp)^  and  in  cholera  (C, 
Schmidt),  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  a  diminution  in  their  num- 
bers 13  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  especially  in  those  anicmic  condi- 
tions which  generally  supervene  upon  profuse  diarrhoeas,  prolonged  sup- 
purations, slow  intermittent  fever,  typhus,  copious  exudations,  exuberant 
morbid  growths,  cerebral  affections,  chronic  metallic  poisonings,  and 
other  severe  diseases  ;  in  short,  in  all  cases  where  the  formation  of  the 
blood  is  less  than  its  consumption.  In  chlorosis,  which  properly  speaking 
is  only  an  angemic  condition,  and  which,  from  our  ignorance  of  its  imme- 
diate cause,  has  been  termed  spontaneous  ansemia^  the  colored  blood- 
cells  are  extraordinarily  diminished^  although  Becquerel  and  Eodier 
state  that  they  have  observed  two  cases  of  this  disease  in  which  the 
chlorotic  blood  was  rich  in  corpuscles.  During  the  first  eight  or  tea 
days  of  typhuiJi,  the  blood -corpuscles  arc  always  increased  ;  but  subse- 
quently to  that  period,  at  least  until  the  twenty-first  day,  their  number 
is  considerably  diminished.  In  other  diseases,  we  are  unable  to  trace 
any  very  perceptible  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles ;  and 
hence  the  results  of  most  experimentalists  do  not  coincide  very  closely- 
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Becquerel  and  Rodier,  as  well  as  Popp,  agree  however  in  asserting  that 
the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished  in  violent  inflammations, 
pneumonia,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

In  chlorosisy  the  amount  of  the  dry  blood-corpuscles  has  been  found 
to  sink  to  80,  and  even  as  low  as  to  46*2  p.m.  In  spinal  irritation, 
Popp  found  120*5  p.m.  as  the  lowest  number,  and  140*5  p.m.  as  the 
maximum  (his  mean  normal  number  being  120) ;  in  plethora  he  found 
the  corpuscles  much  less  increased  than  in  spinal  irritation.  Schmidt, 
who  found  513  moist  blood-cells  in  normal  male  blood,  saw  the  number 
rise  to  559  in  cholera ;  in  the  blood  of  women  (where  the  mean  number 
for  the  corpuscles  is  about  400  p.m.  according  to  him),  the  number  has 
risen  to  464.  The  bare  results  of  the  analyses  cannot  attain  any 
physiological  value  until  we  are  able  to  determine  the  conditions  in 
which  this  augmentation  of  the  corpuscles  is  absolute,  or  in  which  it  is 
merely  relative ;  and  for  the  present  we  can  only  hazard  a  conjecture  in 
reference  to  this  question.  In  cholera  the  apparent  augmentation  is 
only  relative ;  for  the  admirable  investigations  of  Schmidt  and  others 
on  the  blood  in  cholera  show  that  in  this  disease  water  and  salts  are  the 
principal  constituents  which  are  lost,  that  the  serum  is  consequently 
thickened,  but  diminished  in  volume,  and  that  its  ratio  to  the  blood-cells 
is  therefore  also  diminished.  Moreover,  according  to  Schmidt's  calcula- 
tion, a  number  of  corpuscles  are  destroyed  in  cholera,  so  that  the  blood 
of  a  healthy  individual  contains  absolutely  more  blood-cells  than  that  of 
a  cholera  patient. 

In  the  earliest  stage  (ifftthin  the  first  week)  of  typhus,  as  well  as  in 
plethora  and  spinal  irritation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
absolute  increase  of  cells ;  at  all  events,  no  separation  of  serum,  or  of 
any  of  its  constituents,  is  ever  observed  in  any  of  these  conditions. 

We  forbear  entering  any  further  into  the  detail  of  the  observations 
made  on  the  proportion  of  the  corpuscles  to  the  intercellular  fluid  in 
diseases,  since  they  have  not  led  to  such  complete  and  available  results 
as  to  justify  us  in  more  fully  noticing  this  subject  without  some  deeper 
insight  into  the  individual  pathological  processes. 

Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  alterations  which  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  undergoes  under  difierent  physiologi- 
cal and  pathological  relations,  since  no  light  has  hitherto  been  thrown 
upon  their  morphological  condition ;  inquirers  having  limited  themselves 
to  an  attempt  to  determine  the  frequently  mentioned  dry  blood-corpuscles, 
without  reference  to  the  water  appertaining  to  them,  or  to  the  soluble 
constituents  which  they  may  contain.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  calcu- 
late these  relations  from  the  older  analyses,  we  should  readily  be  led 
into  error,  even  if  our  calculations  were  not  wholly  impracticable ;  since 
all  the  relations  cannot  be  taken  into  account  when  we  draw  deductions 
from  an  investigation  which  has  been  entered  upon  from  wholly  different 

Eoints  of  view.  We  regard  a  mere  re-calculation  of  the  analyses  as  of 
ttle  or  no  use,  unless  they  are  tested  by  others  conducted  by  better 
methods,  and  prosecuted  from  a  different  point  of  vifew.  Science  pre- 
sents therefore,  very  few  materials  for  the  comprehension  of  the  modifi- 
cations exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  amount  of  water  in  the  blood-cells  undoubtedly  stands  in  a 
definite  relation  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  serum,  as  we  may  easily 
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perceive  from  the  morphological  behavior  of  the  blood-cells  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  or  dilute  or  concentrated  saline  solutions.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  blood-cells,  moreover,  are  constantly  reacting  on  the  inter- 
cellular fluid.  Then,  further,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  constituents 
of  the  blood-cells,  which  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  plasma, 
must  also  have  different  degrees  of  diffusibility  for  water ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  blood-cells  must  always  differ  from 
that  in  the  intercellular  fluid.  We  have  already  seen,  from  Schmidt's 
investigations,  that  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood-cells  are  almost 
four  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  serum ;  that  is  to  say,  if  100  parts 
of  blood-cells  contain  32  solid  parts,  we  shall  find  in  100  parts  of  serum 
little  more  than  8  parts  of  solid  matter.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  most 
accurate  of  Schmidt's  investigations  regarding  human  blood,  and  of  my 
own,  on  the  blood  of  the  horse,  by  no  means  present  a  constant  relation 
between  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  blood-cells  and  that  in 
the  serum ;  but  such  a  result  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  differences 
which  the  cells  present  in  their  chemical  constitution.  This  much  only 
is  certain,  that  when  the  quantity  of  the  water  is  decreased  in  the  serum, 
it  is  likewise  similarly  decreased  in  the  blood-cells ;  and  in  the  same 
manner,  when  an  augmentation  occurs  in  the  former,  it  is  also  perceived 
in  the  latter.  From  the  observations  hitherto  instituted  in  reference  to 
morbid  blood,  it  has  been  believed  that  we  might  establish  the  following 

feneral  proposition : — that  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  blood 
ears  an  inverse  relation  to  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  the 
above  remarks  must  have  sufficiently  shown  that  this  cannot  be  received 
without  a  certain  limitation,  more  especially  as  the  rule  presents  numer- 
ous exceptions.  The  decrease  in  solid  constituents  is  not  limited  in  these 
cases  to  the  solid  substances  of  the  blood-cells,  but  extends  in  a  corre- 
sponding proportion  to  those  of  the  serum.  It  is  evident  that  where 
there  is  an  absolute  diminution  of  the  blood-cells  and  an  increase  of  the 
serum,  the  blood  must,  on  the  whole,  be  richer  in  water  when  the  heavier 
morphological  elements  are  diminished.  When  we  treat  of  the  serum, 
we  will  enter  more  fully  into  the  relations  on  which  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  depends. 

The  composition  of  the  blood-corpuscles  differs,  moreover,  in  respect 
to  their  proximate  solid  constituents.  We  have  seen  that  globulin  and 
hcematin  do  not  stand  in  a  definite  numerical  relation  to  each  other  in 
the  colored  blood-cells.  The  haematin  of  different  animals  appears,  from 
Mulder's  researches,  to  be  perfectly  identical ;  and  we  might,  therefore, 
draw  a  conclusion  from  the  iron  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles  re- 
garding the  quantity  of  haematin.  From  Schmidt's  calculations,  which 
have  been  partly  based  upon  direct  investigations,  and  partly  on  the 
analyses  of  others,  it  would  appear  that,  for  every  one  part  of  metallic 
iron,  there  occur  in  the  blood  of  men  230  parts  *of  corpuscles  (according 
to  Becquerel  and  Rodier,  261) ;  in  the  blood  of  women,  229  ;  in  that  of 
oxen,  196*5 ;  in  that  of  pigs,  223 ;  and  in  that  of  hens,  307.  In  the 
first  stage  of  typhus,  where  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  is  increased, 
Schmidt  found  the  proportion  as  1  :  220,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  the 
haematin  was  diminished.  In  those  conditions,  however,  in  which  the 
number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  diminished,  the  haematin  is  relatively 
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increased ;  for  he  found  that  on  an  average  the  relation  between  the  iron 
and  the  dry  blood-cells  was,  in  pneumonia,  as  1  :  248 ;  in  chlorosis,  as 
1  :  269 ;  and  in  pregnancy,  as  1  :  249.  In  the  same  manner,  Schmidt 
made  the  important  observation  already  referred  to,  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  become  poorer  in  globulin  and  richer  in  hsematin  after  re- 
peated venesections,  when  the  blood  has  become  more  watery. 

Schmidt  has  drawn  up  the  following  table  from  cases  in  which  three 
venesections  were  performed.  The  first  was  a  case  of  pneumonia,  in 
which  the  blood  was  analyzed  by  himself;  the  second  was  one  of  tuber- 
culosis ;  and  the  nature  of  the  third  is  not  specified.  The  analysis  in 
the  last  two  cases  was  made  by  Becquerel  and  Rodier. 


Pneumonia. 

Tuberculosis. 

Unspecified  case. 

IstyenesecUon, 

.     .     .     248 :  1     . 

.     .     266 :  1     . 

.     .     262 :  1 

2d, 

.     .     .     233  ;  1     . 

.     .     252 :  1     . 

.     .     247 :  1 

8d, 

.     .     .     221  :  1     . 

.     .    234 :  1     . 

.     .     212 :  1 

The  relative  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles  in- 
creases, therefore,  with  each  successive  venesection.  This  phenomenon 
admits  of  a  simple  solution,  for  it  would  appear,  from  all  observations, 
that  the  haematin  cannot  permeate  the  walls  of  the  blood-cells,  which, 
however,  admit  of  the  permeation  of  their  albuminous  contents :  now  if 
the  blood  loses  solid  constituents,  the  serum  becomes  richer  in  water ; 
a  difiusion-current  of  a  more  diluted  solution  then  enters  the  blood-cells, 
whilst  a  more  concentrated  stream  passes  outwards  from  them;  now 
since  haematin  cannot  penetrate  through  the  cell-wall,  the  loss  of  solid 
constituents  from  the  blood-cell  must  mainly  affect  the  globulin,  whilst 
the  hsematin  will,  under  such  conditions,  appear  to  be  relatively  increased 
in  relation  to  the  globulin  +  the  cell-membrane. 

I  found  the  quantity  of  hsematin  in  the  cells  of  the  arterial  blood  of 
the  horse  somewhat  more  considerable  than  that  contained  in  the  blood 
of  the  external  jugular  veins  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
haematin  contained  in  the  blood-cells  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  far  smaller 
than  that  of  the  portal  blood. 

I  found  the  ratio  of  iron  to  the  dried  blood-corpuscles  in  the  arterial 
blood  of  the  horse,  as  1  :  394 ;  in  the  jugular  vein,  as  1  :  390 ;  in  the 
portal  vein,  as  1  :  312 ;  and  in  the  hepatic  veins,  as  1 :  500 ;  these  being 
the  mean  results  obtained  from  several  experiments.  The  smaller  quan- 
tity of  haematin  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  arterial  blood,  compared 
with  those  of  the  jugular  venous  blood  may  be  referred  not  only  to  the 
greater  richness  in  fat  of  the  arterial  blood,  but  more  decidedly,  or  even 
exclusively,  to  the  loss  of  fat  which  takes  place  during  the  arterialization 
of  venous  blood  by  the  process  of  respiration. 

In  speaking  of  the  formation  of  blood-cells  in  the  liver,  we  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  small  portion  of  the  iron  which  was  conveyed 
to  that  organ  with  the  blood-cells  of  the  portal  vein,  is  separated  with 
the  bile,  while  the  remaining  portion  appears  to  be  equably  distributed 
among  the  blood-corpuscles  which  have  been  newly  formed  within  the 
liver,  so  that  the  iron  of  100  blood-corpuscles  of  the  portal  vein  is  dis- 
tributed over  nearly  160  corpuscles  of  the  hepatic  veins  :  consequently 
the  blood-cells  of  the  hepatic  veins  must  contain  one-third  less  iron  than 
that  of  the  portal  vein. 
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The  blood-coTpmcles  must  neceSBarily  also  exbibit  differencc^B  in  their 
amount  of  faty  since  tho  quantitj  of  fat  contained  in  the  blood  of  dif- 
ferent animals  and  of  men,  under  different  conditione,  ia  extremely  vari- 
able. In  reference  to  this  question,  I  bave  directed  special  attention  to 
the  differences  in  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in  the  blood- corpuscles 
of  different  vessels  of  the  same  animal  ^  and  the  results  of  my  investiga- 
tions, taking  the  mean  of  several  experimentBj  are,  that  100  parts  of 
mout  blood-cells  from  the  carotid  artery  of  a  horse  contain  0*608  of  fat ; 
100  parts  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  0"652  ;  from  tho  portal  vein, 
0'752 ;  and  from  the  hepatic  veins,  0*684  These  experimentg  warrant 
us  in  hoping  that  a  further  prosecution  of  such  inquiries  may  throw  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  light  on  the  metamorphosis  of  fat,  and  on 
the  function  of  the  blood-cells.  The  first  step  seems,  at  all  events,  to 
have  been  made  towards  the  elucidation  of  that  chemical  metamorphosis 
which  the  blood-cells  experience  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  by  the 
action  of  the  inspired  oxygen* 

That  the  blood-corpuscles  contain  variable  quantities  of  soluble  salts^ 
is  a  fact  that  is  made  evident  by  the  above-mentioned  investigations  of 
C*  Schmidt  J  in  which  he  ascertained  the  different  proportions  of  the 
potash  salts  and  phosphates  in  the  blood-cells  to  the  soda  and  chlorine 
compounds  in  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  different  species  of  animals. 
But  I  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  salts  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
blood  from  different  vessels  of  the  same  animal  constantly  differed ;  thus, 
for  instance,  100  grammes  of  fresh  blood-eells  from  the  temporal  artery 
of  a  horse  contained  0^806  of  a  gramme  of  salts  (independently  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron  in  the  ash) ;  the  same  quantity,  taken  from  the  external 
jugular  vein,  contained  0"632,  from  the  portal  vein  0'729,  and  from  the 
hepatic  veins  0'898,  There  is  therefore  a  very  considerable  difference, 
in  reference  to  their  amount  of  salts,  between  the  cells  of  the  arterial 
and  those  of  the  venous  blood ;  the  former  containing  more  salts  than 
those  of  ordinary  venous  blood.  The  relation  between  the  cells  of  the 
portal  vein  and  those  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  still  more  striking ;  for 
although  the  serum  of  the  portal  blood  is  far  richer  in  salts  than  that  of 
hepatic  venous  blood,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  salts  in  the  cells 
of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  is  still  more  strongly  marked* 

This  excess  of  saline  contents  in  the  arterial  blood-cells  can  only  bo 
explained  by  the  loss  of  other  substances,  as,  for  instance,  fat  and  per- 
haps also  extractive  substances,  which  are  lost  by  the  venous  cells  in 
their  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  tho  lungs  ;  this  increase  of  the 
salts  during  the  arterialization  of  the  blood-cells  is,  therefore,  probably 
only  a  relative  one.  The  case  is  wholly  different  with  respect  to  the 
saline  contents  of  the  cells  of  the  blood  flowing  to  and  from  the  liver. 
If,  as  would  seem  probable  from  our  investigations  on  the  subject,  new 
corpuscles  are  actually  formed  in  the  liver,  it  follows  from  this  fact  that 
the  younger  blood-corpuscles  contain  more  salts  and  less  hsematin  than 
the  older  cells  of  the  blood  of  other  vessels,  and  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  salts  passes  from  the  serum  of  the  portal  vein  into  the  blood-cells  of 
the  hepatic  veins.  This  increase  of  salts  in  the  cells  of  the  blood  of  thd 
hepatic  veins  is  principally  limited  to  phosphates  and  chlorides,  aa  I 
constantly  found  in  three  comparative  invedtigations.  In  100  parts  of 
vol,  I.  S9 
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fresh  blood-cells  of  the  portal  blood  I  found,  on  an  average,  0*1593  of 
chlorine  and  0*0578  of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  alkalies ; 
while  100  parts  of  cells  from  the  hepatic  veins  contained  0*1796  of  the 
former  and  0*0611  of  the  latter. 

Schmidt's  investigations  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  during  ei^ 
cessive  transudative  processes  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  this 
subject,  and  shown  the  differences  manifested  in  the  quantity  of  salts 
contained  in  the  blood-cells.  In  cholera,  where  the  blood  loses  large 
quantities  of  salts  in  addition  to  water,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  also  im- 
plicated. The  intercellular  fluid  especiallv  loses  large  quantities  of 
water  and  chloride  of  sodium  :  and  this  fluid  reacting  on  the  blood-cells, 
abstracts  not  only  a  portion  of  their  water,  but  also  a  portion  of  their 
salts.  As  the  potash  compounds  and  the  phosphates  predominate  in  the 
blood-cells,  it  is  these  salts  which  chiefly  escape  into  the  plasma ;  con- 
sequently these  compounds  are  more  abundant  in  the  serum  in  cholera 
than  in  a  state  of  health.  Hence  in  cholera,  the  blood-corpuscles  become 
relatively  richer  in  solid  organic  matters,  while  they  lose  a  portion  of 
their  soluble  salts.  Schmidt  found  that  in  the  blood-cells  of  healthy 
blood  the  ratio  of  water  to  the  solid  constituents  was  as  2*14 : 1 ;  in  the 
blood  of  cholera  patients  as  1*77  : 1 ;  that  the  ratio  of  the  organic  to  the 
inorganic  constituents  in  the  cells  of  healthy  blood  was  as  40  : 1,  and  in 
the  blood  in  cholera  as  58  : 1.  Schmidt,  moreover,  found  an  analogous 
and  only  gradually  differing  relation  in  the  blood  after  the  administra- 
tion of  drastic  purgatives,  since  here  the  mechanical  metamorphosis 
corresponded  entirely  to  that  set  up  by  the  cholera  process.  In  other 
transudative  processes,  where  the  loss  experienced  by  the  blood  princi- 
pally affects  the  albuminates  and  consequently  the  organic  matters  (as 
in  dysenterjr,  Bright*s  disease,  and  dropsy  from  different  causes),  Schmidt 
found  precisely  opposite  relations ;  for  the  blood-cells  present  this  ana- 
logy with  the  plasma,  that  while  the  organic  matters  decrease  in  quan- 
tity, the  relation  of  the  mineral  substances  to  the  water  remains  nearly 
the  same.  The  ratio  of  the  water  to  the  solid  constituents  in  the  blood- 
cells  may  be  as  high  as  2*4  : 1,  while  that  of  the  organic  to  the  inorganic 
substances  may  be  as  high  as  28  : 1.  The  salts,  however,  according  to 
Schmidt's  investigations,  remain  in  the  same  relative  proportions  to  one 
another  in  the  cells  of  blood  of  this  kind  as  in  those  of  healthy  blood. 

Very  little  is  known  positively  regarding  what  are  called  the  eztrcu:tive 
matters  of  the  blood-cells ;  in  100  parts  of  fresh  cells  of  horses*  portal 
blood,  I  found  on  an  average  0*482,  and  in  those  of  hepatic  venous 
blood  0*988  of  extractive  matters  free  from  salts.  We  shall  find  that 
these  substances  occur  in  a  far  larger  quantity  in  the  intercellular  fluid 
of  the  hepatic  venous  blood  than  in  that  of  the  portal  blood. 

[The  proportion  of  colorless  to  the  colored  corpuscles  in  healthy  blood 
has  been  variously  stated.  R.  Wagner  gives  the  ratio  as  1 :  8  or  1 :  10 
(now  proved  to  be  incorrect);  Henle  makes  the  ratio  as  1 :  80;  Donders 
and  Moleschott  subsequently  showed  that  1 :  873  was  about  the  average 
ratio.  Moleschott'  has  recently  experimented  upon  seven  individuals  of 
different  ages,  with  the  following  results.  The  numbers  are  in  every 
case  the  mean  of  several  countings. 
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In  children  from  2}  to  12  yean, 1  :  226 

In  young  men  from  21  to  22  years, 1  :  880 

In  men,  "     80  to  50     " 1  :  846 

In  old  persons    "     60  to  80     «« '    .  1  :  881 

In  young  women  from  14  to  88  years,  when  not  menstruating,  .        .  1  :  889 

In  young  women  when  menstruating, 1  :  247 

In     «  «      when  pregnant, 1 :  281 

— o.  B.  D.] 

As  the  red  corpuscles  are  rendered  invisible  by  the  addition  of  water 
to  the  blood,  we  may  in  this  manner  form  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  the  colorless  corpuscles ;  in  the  inflammatory  crust,  how- 
ever, this  may  be  best  done  by  acetic  acid,  which  renders  the  fibrinous 
coagulum  perfectly  transparent  under  the  microscope,  and  makes  the 
cells  embedded  within  it  much  more  distinctly  apparent.  Their  quantity 
in  the  blood  is  considerably  increased  during  digestion ;  after  fasting, 
they  almost  entirely  disappear ;  at  all  events  this  may  be  observed  in 
frogs  kept  without  food.  A  diminution  in  their  number  is  less  rarely 
observed  than  an  augmentation.  [The  view  formerly  held  by  Donders 
and  Moleschott,  that  the  colorless  corpuscles  increase  shortly  after  taking 
food,  and  diminish  on  fasting,  is  confirmed  by  more  recent  observations 
independently  made  by  Moleschott,  who  especially  finds  that  food  rich 
in  albumen  mcreases  their  number  much  more  considerably  than  food 
poor  in  that  substance. — G.  B.  d.]  Remak  noticed  their  extraordinary 
increase  after  copious  venesection.  According  to  Nasse  and  Popp,  their 
number  is  often  considerably  increased  in  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis, 
but  this  is  not  constant ;  in  typhus  and  chlorosis  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  sensibly  altered  in  quantity.  In  pyaemia,  these  cells  are  certainly 
often  very  considerably  increased  in  the  blood,  but  this  augmentation 
has  been  rather  inferred  from  the  so-called  metastatic  abscesses,  than 
directly  observed.  The  blood  is,  however,  sometimes  found  to  contain  a 
great  number  of  colorless  corpuscles  in  conditions  in  which  there  cannot 
be  any  purulent  resorption,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  dogs  affected 
with  cutaneous  eruptions. 

It  is  principally  in  the  disease  first  recognized  by  Virchow,  and  named 
leuccemia  by  him  [and  independently  discovered  by  Bennett,  who  terms 
it  leucocythcemia\y  that  we  find  a  very  great  augmentation  of  the  color- 
less corpuscles,  their  ratio  to  the  colored  ones  being  often  as  1 :  3 ;  they 
consequently  communicate  a  pale-red  color  to  the  blood. 

Moreover,  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  is  richer  in  colorless  cells  of 
various  forms  than  that  of  any  other  vessel,  as  has  been  especially  shown 
by  Funke.*  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  I  found  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins  much  richer  in  colorless  cells  than  that  of  the  portal 
vein. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  those  modifications  in 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  intercellular  fluids  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  occur  under  different  physiological  and  pathological  relations, 
and  will  endeavor  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  <  augmentation  or 
diminution  of  the  individual  constituents.  We  will  begin  with  the 
fibrin ;  but  as  we  have  already  considered  the  most  important  points 
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in  reference  to  this  subject,  little  more  remains  to  be  noticed  regard- 
ing it. 

Opinions  are  not  wholly  agreed  as  to  the  Quantitative  diflFerence  of 
the  fibrin  in  venoiis  and  in  arterial  bloody  altnough  Lecanu  and  Nasse 
coincide  in  believing  that  arterial  is  richer  in  fibrin  than  venous  blood ; 
and  in  this  respect  their  opinion  corresponds  with  my  own  experiments 
on  horses'  blood,  in  which  I  found  6*814  p.m.  of  fibrin  in  the  arterial 
blood,  and  5*384  p.m.  in  the  jugular  venous  blood ;  but  while  the  quan- 
tity of  fat  in  the  blood-cells  and  in  the  serum  differed  in  both  kinds  of 
blood,  it  was  almost  perfectly  equal  in  the  arterial  and  in  the  venous 
fibrin  (namely,  2*164g  in  venous  and  2*1688  i^  arterial  dry  fibrin).  I 
found  rather  more  ash  (2*172g)  in  the  fibrin  of  arterial  than  in  that  of 
venous  blood  (1*907J).  The  fibrin  of  arterial  blood  coagulates  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  venous  blood.  In  both  kinds  of  blood,  when  taken 
from  the  horse,  there  is  generally  formed  a  superficial  layer  of  fibrin ; 
but  this  is  much  more  extensive  in  venous  blood,  and  also  more  distinctly 
limited  by  the  clot,  than  in  arterial  blood,  which  may  perhaps  be  mainly 
owing  to  the  more  rapid  coagulation  of  the  arterial  fibrin,  rather  than 
to  the  less  rapid  sinking  of  the  cells  of  the  arterial  blood,  for  these  are 
specifically  heavier  than  the  venous  blood-corpuscles  (being  poorer  in 
fat  and  richer  in  hsematin),  and  should  therefore  sink  more  rapidly. 

In  reference  to  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin  contained 
in  portal  and  in  hepatic  venovs  bloody  I  may  simply  remark  that,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  I  found  from  4  to  68  of  fibrin  in  the  portal  blood, 
whilst  in  hepatic  venous  blood  there  were  only  traces  of  fibrin,  and  some- 
times no  true  fibrin  whatever.  In  the  fibrin  of  the  portal  blood  I  found 
from  6*1  to  T'Sg,  and  F.  C.  Schmid  from  7*4  to  8*78  of  fat. 

Schmid  describes  the  fibrin  of  the  portal  blood  as  a  greasy,  viscid,  or 
gelatinous  mass.  In  horses  which  had  been  fed  some  (6  to  10)  hours  be- 
fore death,  I  found  the  fibrin  precisely  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
jugular  venous  blood ;  it  likewise  always  formed  a  very  dense  and  con- 
sistent crust  in  coagulated  portal  venous  blood.  Moreover,  I  could  not 
discover  that  this  fibrin  was  very  readily  soluble  in  a  solution  of  nitre. 
We  have  already  spoken,  in  p.  319,  of  the  different  amount  of  fibrin 
contained  in  the  blood  in  diseases.  It  appears,  from  the  most  recent 
analyses  of  Becquerel  and  Rodier,'  that  the  amount  of  fibrin  may  vary 
very  considerably  in  the  same  group  of  diseases,  in  one  case  rising  above 
and  in  another  falling  below  the  mean  number ;  as,  for  instance,  in  drop- 
sies, and  in  the  most  various  forms  of  heart-disease ;  in  chlorosis  the 
quantity  of  fibrin  is  either  normal,  or  amounts  to  0*1  or  0*28  above  the 
normal  quantity  ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  ansemic  conditions,  in  which 
we  frequently  observe  a  diminution  of  this  constituent.  While  no  in- 
crease of  the  fibrin  was  observable  in  the  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease, 
chronic  cases  of  that  disease  presented  an  almost  constant  augmentation 
of  this  constituent. 

In  scurvy  Becquerel  and  Rodier  found  a  constant  diminution  of  the 

fibrin,  but  unfortunately  these  writers  have  designated  as  scorbutic  that 

condition  in  which,  in  consequence  of  other  grave  diseases,  the  fibrin 

of  the  blood  falls  below  0*28 ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  acute  idiopathic 

>  Gaz.  M^d.  de  Paris.  1862.  No.  24,  25,  26,  80,  81. 
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flcurvyj  there  was  rather  an  augmentation  of  the  fibrin*  As  long  as 
8Ech  a  want  of  clearness  appertains  to  our  ideas  of  certain  diseases,  and 
their  varions  characteristica  are  so  unsystematicallj  confounded^  patho- 
logical chemistry  can  make  no  positive  advance,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  branch  of  science.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Beequerel  and  Kodier  would  have  done  far  more  to  advance  pathology  if 
they  had  investigated  the  excretions  and  some  of  the  secretions  conjointly 
with  their  analysis  of  the  blood  in  any  single  patientj  instead  of  making 
numerous  and  laborious  determinations  of  the  blood  in  similarly  named 
hut  not  analogous  morbid  conditions. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  cmiMiituentB  of  the  serum,  and  in 
the  first  place  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  contains  in  different  condi- 
tions. On  this  subject  we  are  also  indebted  to  Nasse  for  our  most  accu- 
rate information*  We  need  not  here  again  repeat  that  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  serum  influences  the  quantity  in  the  blood-cells,  and  that 
consequently  the  following  statements,  regarding  the  augmentation  or 
diminution  of  the  water,  may  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  whole  mass 
of  the  blood.  All  experimenters  without  exception,  concur  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  serum  of  women  is  richer  in  water  than  that  of  men  ;  and 
the  most  recent  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  (that,  namelyt  by 
Schmidt)  yields  the  same  result ;  in  the  serum  of  man's  blood  Schmidt 
found  90- 884  g,  and  in  that  of  woman's  blood  91*71*58  ^f  water*  In 
pregnane^  the  blood  is  still  richer  in  water*  Serum  obtained  from  the 
placenta  contains^  according  to  Poggiale/  less  water  than  that  from  new- 
%om  infants;  the  blood  of  new-born  infants^  however,  contains  less  than 
that  of  adults ;  in  old  age  the  quantity  of  water  again  visibly  rises. 
Nasae,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that  the  blood  of  the  embryonic  animal 
was  richer  in  water  than  that  of  the  mother- 
In  different  animals  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  serum  and  in  the 
blood  presents  considerable  variations;  Prevost  and  Dumas >  Berth old^ 
Nasse,  and  more  recently  Poggiale,.have  instituted  extensive  series  of 
comparative  investigations ;  notwithstanding  many  differences  in  indi- 
vidual details,  the  results  of  these  observers  coincide  in  the  following 
points;  namely,  that  the  serum  of  the  amphibia  contains  the  largest 
amount  of  water,  and  that  of  birds,  on  an  average,  a  larger  quantity 
than  that  of  the  mammalia ;  and  that  of  the  latter  class,  the  serum  of 
swine  contains  the  leaatj  and  that  of  goats  and  sheep  the  most  water^ 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  serum  of  blood  from  different 
vessels,  the  following  may  at  all  events  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule : 
the  serum  of  arterial  blood  is  more  watery,  and  hence  specifically  lightefj 
than  that  of  venous  blood,  according  to  the  experience  of  most  observers 
(although  Lecanu  and  Letellier  maintain  the  contrary) ;  in  the  sernm  of 
the  blood  of  the  temporal  artery  of  a  horse  I  recently  found  B9'333g, 
and  in  that  of  the  external  jugular  vein  86'822g  of  water.  Ziromer- 
mann*  found  the  serum  of  the  veins  of  the  lower  or  hinder  extremities 
(of  men  and  animals)  poorer  in  water  than  the  upper  or  anterior  ones* 

The  senim  of  the  portal  vein  is  richer  in  water  than  that  of  any 
other  vein,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinions  of  Schultz,  Simon,  and 

1  Cotupt.  rend.  T.  26,  p.  198-20L 
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F.  C.  Schmid,  who  have  all-experimented  on  the  snbject.  My  own  ex- 
periments lead  me  to  believe  that  this  depends  both  on  whether  or  not 
the  process  of  digestion  was  going  on  at  the  time,  and  on  whether  or 
not  the  animals  had  taken  much  fluid  shortly  before  their  death.  Under 
these  different  relations  I  found  from  92*342g  to  88*684$  of  water  in  the 
serum  of  portal  blood.  The  serum  of  hepatic  venous  blood  is  always 
far  richer  in  solid  constituents  than  that  of  portal  blood ;  in  five  cases  I 
found  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  latter  to  vary  between  89*4208,  and 
89*298§,  a  result  whose  importance  in  relation  to  the  function  of  the 
liver  has  already  been  noticed.  (See  p.  493.) 

This  leads  us  to  revert  to  the  relation  which  the  amount  of  water  in 
the  serum  and  in  the  blood  generally  bears  to  the  number  of  blood-cor- 
puscles. It  is  a  striking  phenomenon,  that  ordinarily  a  blood  whose 
serum  contains  much  water,  presents  few  corpuscles ;  we  observe  this  in 
blood  under  various  physiological  relations  (and  even  in  the  blood  taken 
from  different  vessels),  but  especially  in  morbid  blood ;  hence,  the  richer 
a  specimen  of  blood  is  in  water,  so  much  the  more  serum  or  intercellular 
fluid  does  it  contain :  if,  however,  this  is  a  general  rule,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  law,  for  we  not  only  meet  with  exceptions  to  it,  but  the  most  accurate 
analyses  made  with  special  reference  to  this  point  fail  to  establish  any 
constant  ratio.  Thus,  for,  instance,  in  hepatic  venous  blood  there  may 
be  from  137  to  351  parts  of  fresh  blood-cells  associated  with  100  parts 
of  serum  containing  from  89*3  to  89*48  of  water.  In  morbid  blood  we 
still  more  often  meet  with  similar  cases.  Hence  neither  of  these  pro- 
perties of  the  blood  depends  upon  the  other,  but  they  are  co-ordinate 
phenomena ;  that  is  to  say,  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum,  generally,  at  the  same  time, 
also  occasion  a  diminution  of  the  colored  blood-cells. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  copious  draughts  of  fluid  occa- 
sion a  temporary  augmentation  of  the  water  in  the  serum,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  an  excess  of  water  is  removed  from  the  blood. 
Schultz^  thought  that  he  had  convinced  himself  by  direct  experiments  on 
oxen,  that  the  blood  presented  a  relative  augmentation  of  water  after 
the  copious  use  of  that  fluid ;  Denis,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  this 
is  the  case,  at  all  events  in  man.  But  that  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
serum  should  suffer  diminution  in  the  absence  of  proper  nourishment,  and 
that  there  should  thence  be  an  augmentation  of  water,  is  only  what 
might  be  expected ;  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  investigations  that  have 
been  made  either  with  healthy  or  diseased  blood,  when  the  persons  from 
whom  it  was  taken  had  been  deprived  for  a  long  time  of  all  nutriment, 
or  had  been  only  poorly  and  scantily  fed. 

Since  in  the  great  majority  of  diseases  comparatively  little  food  is 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  appetite  or  the  prescription  of  low 
diet,  and  the  resorption  of  nutriment  only  proceeds  imperfectly,  or  finally 
essentially  nutritious  matters  are  lost  by  profuse  excretions  or  by  copious 
losses  of  the  juices  (as  for  instance,  repeated  bloodlettings),  it  follows, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  restitution  of  the  substances  which 
have  been  normally  or  abnormally  lost,  the  blood  must  become  poor  in 
solid  constituents.     Hence  the  analyses  of  the  blood  in  most  diseases 
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show  that  it  is  specifically  lighter,  that  is  to  say,  poorer  in  solid  constitu- 
ents, than  normal  blood.  This  poorness  of  the  blood  in  solid  constitu- 
ents is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  associated  with  a  diminution  of  the  collec- 
tive mass  or  volume  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the  vessels ;  for  in  our 
consideration  of  the  mechanical  metamorphosis  of  matter,  we  shall  be 
led  to  the  result,  that  the  blood  has  a  constant  tendency  to  retain  its 
original  volume,  so  long  as  the  whole  mechanism  is  not  disturbed.  Hence 
if  solid  substances  are  abstracted  from  the  blood  in  disease,  ^d  are  not 
again  replaced,  this  fluid  not  only  appears  watery,  in  consequence  of  its 
containing  less  solid  constituents,  but  also  from  its  having  taken  up  more 
water  than  it  contains  in  the  normal  state.  In  such  cases  the  quantity 
of  water  is  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely  increased  in  the  blood. 
Even  in  the  beginning  of  most  diseases,  especially  those  of  an  acute  cha- 
racter, we  find  the  blood  more  watery  than  usual,  except  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  typhus,  during  cholera,  and  scarlatina  and  measles  in  their 
first  stages ;  although  not  unfrequently  we  find  the  serum  denser  and 
richer  in  solid  constituents  than  the  normal  fluid,  or  at  all  events,  as 
dense  and  rich.  Hence,  it  must  be  concluded  that,  immediately  after  the 
primary  invasion  of  certain  diseases,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed 
in  large  numbers,  or  at  all  events  are  not  renewed  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  that  their  products  of  metamorphosis  are  retained  for  some  time  in 
the  serum,  and  thus  increase  its  solid  constituents,  or  at  all  events  ba- 
lance its  loss.  In  the  further  course  of  acute  diseases  (with  the  exception 
of  cholera),  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  are  always  diminished, 
and  its  specific  gravity  falls  more  or  less  below  the  normal  standard. 
The  onl^  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in  the  case  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  and  puerperal  peritonitis  ;  in  these  diseases  there 
is  an  extraordinary  diminution  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  so  that  the  whole 
blood  assumes  an  abnormally  watery  appearance,  while  the  serum  is 
denser  and  contains  more  solid  constituents  than  in  the  normal  state. 

There  are  certain  chronic  conditions  to  which  we  have  applied  the 
names  of  ancemia  and  hydrcemia^  and  which  are  consequences  of  severe 
acute  diseases,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  associated  with  considerable 
losses  of  the  juices,  colliquative  discharges,  or  thoroughly  destroyed  nu- 
trition. The  ideas  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  connecting  with  these 
names  are  often  not  sufficiently  distinctive.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  form  of  disease  which  we  name  chlorosis  with  both  these  states,  and 
especially  with  anaemia.  But  if,  by  the  term  anaemia,  we  understand  an 
absolute  diminution  of  the  blood  and  of  its  solid  constituents,  chlorosis  does 
not  fall  within  the  conditions  of  anaemia ;  and  independently  of  patho- 
logical grounds,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  blood  is  opposed  to  this 
view,  for  in  chlorosis,  neither  the  whole  volume  of  the  blood  nor  the 
amount  of  solid  constituents  in  the  serum  is  diminished,  but  only  the 
number  of  the  blood-corpuscles.  Becquerel  and  Rodier^  have  recently 
examined  the  serum  with  much  care  in  various  diseases,  and  have  found 
that  the  serum  of  chlorotic  patients  presents  a  perfectly  normal  constitu- 
tion. If  plethora  actually  depended  on  an  absolute  increase  of  the 
blood  circulating  in  the  vessels,  the  not  very  unfrequent  occurrence  of 
plethora  in  chlorosis  would  also  stand  opposed  to  our  attaching  identical 
ideas  to  the  terms  chlorosis  and  anaemia.     There  is  no  scient&cally  ao- 
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curate  proof  that  there  is  an  actual  diminution  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
blood,  and  no  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  appearances  after 
death ;  hence,  if  a  true  diminution  of  the  blood  does  not  exist,  our  idea 
of  ansemia  would  entirely  coincide  with  that  of  hydraemia ;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  in  most  cases  mistaken  at  the  bedside,  and  confounded  with 
hydrsemia.  The  causes  of  hydraemia,  that  is  to  say  of  a  great  excess  of 
water  in  the  blood,  and  especially  in  the  serum,  are  sufficiently  obvious 
from  the  preceding  observations.  Hydrsemia,  like  dropsy,  is  only  the 
consequence  of  an  abnormal  state  of  certain  organs,  for  the  one  neces- 
sarily follows  the  other,  each  being  dependent  on  purely  physical  laws ; 
if  the  blood  becomes  more  watery,  the  albumen  more  readily  transudes 
through  the  capillaries  of  this  or  that  organ,  especially  where  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  somewhat  impeded,  and  hence  the  frequency  of  oedema 
of  the  feet ;  if  albumen  passes  away  with  the  urine,  the  blood  becomes 

Eoorer  in  solid  constituents,  and  the  serum  more  readily  transudes ; 
ence,  dropsy  is  a  constant  attendant  on  Bright's  disease.  If,  however, 
dropsy  appear  sooner  than  hydraemia,  the  latter  must  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former,  if  abundant  transudations  of  albumen  render 
the  blood  more  watery,  without  this  condition  being  counteracted  by  a 
sufficient  renewal  of  nutriment  from  without.  (C.  Schmidt.^) 

A  decided  and  absolute  diminution  of  the  water  in  the  serum,  and  in 
the  blood  generally,  is  in  reality  only  observed  in  cholera ;  on  this  point 
all  observers  concur :  the  watery  character  of  the  dejections  in  cholera, 
which  often  contain  only  from  0'3  to  0*58  of  solid  constituents,  afford  a 
ready  explanation  of  this  peculiarity. 

In  addition  to  the  diseases  already  mentioned,  viz.,  acute  articular 
rheumatism,  puerperal  peritonitis  and  erysipelas,  there  is  also  a  diminution 
of  the  water  in  the  serum,  although  only  a  relative  one,  in  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  heart.  If,  however,  symptoms  of  dropsy  have  already 
supervened,  we  always  find  that  the  serum  contains  an  abnormal  excess 
of  water. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must  remark,  that  in  addition  to  the 
proposition  that  the  water  of  the  blood  always  stands  in  an  inverse  rela- 
tion to  the  blood-corpuscles,  we  have  also  established  the  aphorism,  that 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  is  always  proportional  to  its  quantity  of 
fibrin.  We  must,  however,  remark  that  this  statement  must  not  be  taken 
literally,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  for  we  are  unable  to 
deduce  any  formula  expressing  such  a  relation.  On  instituting  a  compa- 
rison between  the  most  accurate  analyses  which  we  possess,  we  just  as 
often  find  a  great  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  as  a  diminution  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  blood  and  of  the  serum,  and  the  latter  are  often  far 
more  diminished,  than  the  fibrin  is  increased.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to 
refer  the  augmentation  of  the  fibrin  in  inflammation,  in  a  direct  manner,  to 
the  diminution  of  the  albumen,  that  is  to  say,  to  explain  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  fibrin  by  a  too  early  metamorphosis  of  the  albumen  into  this 
substance,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do.  All  that  we  are  justified  in 
asserting  is  this:  in  those  physiological  and  pathological  conditions 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  smaller  augmentation  of  the 
fibrin,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  simultaneously  observing  a  diminution  of 
the  colored  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  greater  or  less  augmentation  of  the 
1  Charaoteristik  der  Cholera.  S.  116-151. 
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water  of  the  bloodj  but  by  no  means  always  of  that  of  the  serum ;  for, 
to  take  an  examples  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  a  disease  in  which 
the  fibrin  is  often  very  much  increased,  we  findj  on  the  contrary,  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  diminisheil,  relatively  to  the  quantity  of 
the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  ;  in  hydriemia  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  serum  is  extraordinarily  increased,  while  the  fibrin  scarcely  ex- 
ceeds the  normal  limits. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  albumen^  of  whose  occmr- 
rence  and  relations  in  the  blood  we  have  already  treated  generally  (see 
p.  307). 

The  amount  of  albumen  in  the  serum  generally  rises  and  falls  with 
that  of  the  other  solid  constituents ;  unfortunately,  however,  most  in- 
vestigations of  th<?  blood  are  limited  to  the  mere  determination  of  the 
Bolid  residue  of  the  serum,  so  that  we  have  often  no  means  of  determining 
the  ratio  in  which  the  latter  and  the  albumen  stand  to  each  other: 
indeed  no  true  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  most  analyses  of  morbid 
blood  (previously  to  those  of  Schererand  C-  Schmidt),  not  merely  because 
the  mode  of  determining  the  albumen  was  unsuitable,  but  also  because 
we  paid  too  little  attention  to,  or  were  unable  accurately  to  in\*estigat©, 
the  relation  of  the  intercellular  fluid  to  the  blood-eells.  In  order  to 
draw  a  scientific  conclusion  from  such  investigations,  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  recognise  an  absolute  or  a  relative  augmentation  or  diminu- 
tion \  it  is  a  much  more  important  point  to  dotermine  specially  in  rela- 
tion to  which  constituents  of  the  blood  the  albumen  has  been  increased 
or  diminished ;  it  is  not  till  these  highly  important  relations  are  followed 
out  in  detail,  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  inductive  conclusions  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  pathological  changes.  Such  a  general  study  of  the 
quantitative  relations  of  the  albumen  in  diseased  blood,  is  the  means  by 
which  we  may  hope  to  attain  to  a  true  humoral  pathology  \  for,  doubt- 
less, all  the  metamorphoses  in  the  blood  proceed  from  the  albumen.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  the  numerous  conditions  by  which  the  quantity  of 
albumen  in  the  blood  may  he  changed ;  this  may  be  eiFected,  not  merely 
by  augmentation  or  diminution  of  the  serum  or  of  the  water,  but  also  of 
salts  of  extractive  matters,  by  absorption  of  albumen  from  the  other 
juices  or  its  loss  by  exudations  or  copious  excretions,  by  rich  and  abun- 
dant nutriment,  &c.  A  glance  at  merely  those  analyses  in  which  the 
albumen  of  the  blood  has  been  actually  determined  by  a  good  method, 
will  indicate  the  difficulties  of  attempting  to  answer  such  questions* 

The  quantity  of  albumen  in  venous  blood  increases  considerably  during 
digestion. 

F<  C.  Schmid  found  on  an  average  6^688  of  albumen  in  the  serum  from 
the  jugular  veins  of  horses  which  had  been  starved  for  a  long  time  before 
they  were  killed;  while  in  the  corresponding  serum,  when  the  animals 
had  been  fed  shortly  before  their  death,  he  found  O'OSg, 

There  is  less  albumen  contained  in  arterial  than  in  venouM  blood,  m 
was  discovered  long  ago  by  F.  Simon,  In  the  serum  of  the  venous 
blood  of  the  horse  I  found  11-42HJ;,  and  in  that  of  the  arterial  blood 
9*21 7  g  of  albumen.  In  the  residue  of  the  serum  of  the  venous  blood 
there  were,  however,  15*3  parts  of  extractive  matters  and  salts  to  100 
of  albumen ;  while  in  that  of  the  arterial  blood  there  were  15^7  parts  of 
extractive  matters  to  100  of  albumen. 
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The  serum  of  portal  blood  is  regarded  as  poorer  in  albumen  than  that 
of  the  jugular  veins  ;  Schmid  found  on  an  average  5*198  of  albumen  in 
this  serum  when  obtained  from  fasting  horses,  and  6*71^  when  they  had 
been  well  fed  ;  in  horses  which  had  been  fed  from  5  to  10  hours  pre- 
viously to  their  being  killed,  I  found  from  6-015  to  6*997J  of  albumen. 
In  the  solid  residue  of  the  portal  serum  I  found  that  the  albumen  stood 
to  the  other  constituents  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  22*5,  the  horse  having 
been  killed  five  hours  after  feeding. 

The  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood  of  horses  which 
were  killed  from  5  to  10  hours  after  feeding  only  varied  between  10*487 
and  10-702 g;  hence  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  is  far 
richer  in  albumen  than  that  of  the  portal  or  jugular  veins ;  but  if  we 
compare  the  other  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  with  the  albumen, 
we  find  a  diminution  of  the  albumen  in  the  serum  of  the  hepatic  veins, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  portal  vein ;  for  while  I  found  the 
ratio  of  the  albumen  to  the  other  solid  constituents  to  be  100  to  22*5 
in  the  serum  of  the  portal  blood,  it  was  as  100  to  38*4  in  that 
of  the  hepatic  venous  blood.  That  the  albumen  in  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  veins  is  not  merely  relatively,  but  also  absolutely  diminished, 
is  moreover  obvious  from  the  composition  of  the  collective  blood ;  in  the 
portal  blood  we  find  far  more  serum  than  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins ;  so  that  on  an  average  I  found  that  the  albumen  of  the  portal 
blood  was  to  that  of  hepatic  venous  blood  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2. 

When  the  intercellular  fluid  of  1000  parts  of  portal  blood  contained 
24-453  parts  of  albumen,  16-553  parts  were  found  in  the  intercellular 
fluid  of  an  equal  portion  of  hepatic  venous  blood ;  hence  the  albumen  in 
the  two  intercellular  fluids  was  in  the  ratio  of  100  :  67*7 ;  in  another 
case  the  ratio  was  as  29-606  :  19-806,  or  as  100  :  66-9 ;  and  in  a  third 
case  (10  hours  after  feeding)  as  44-330  :  32-447,  or  afl  100  :  73*1. 
Hence,  from  these  numbers,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  on  an 
average  30-2g  of  the  albumen  conveyed  to  the  liver  is  converted  in  this 
organ  into  other  substances,  and  is  probably  for  the  most  part  applied  to 
the  formation  of  cells. 

The  reason  why  Simon^  found  so  few  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  analytical  method  which 
he  employed. 

The  amount  of  albumen  has  been  found  to  be  diminished  in  the  fol- 
lowing diseases:  in  simple  ephemeral  and  remittent  fevers  (only  slightly 
diminished),  in  severe  inflammations,  in  the  later  stage  of  typhus  (Bec- 
querel  and  Rodier^,  in  scurvy  (where,  as  is  shown  by  Andral  and  Gravar- 
ret,  Becquerel  ana  Rodier,  and  Favre,'  it  is  considerably  diminished),  in 
malaria  (Salvagnoli  and  Gozzi^),  in  puerperal  fever  (Scherer*),  in  dysen- 
tery (Leonard  and  FoUey,*  and  C.  Schmidt),  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in 
dropsy  from  various  organic  changes  (as  was  asserted  by  the  older  ob- 
servers, and  accurately  demonstrated  by  C.  Schmidt).  The  quantity  of 
albumen  in  the  serum  has  been  found  to  be  increased  in  intermittent 

» Journ.  f.  prakt.  Ch.  Bd.  22,  S.  118.  «  Compt.  rend.  T.  25,  p.  1186. 

*  Qax.  de  Milano.  No.  80,  1843.  *  Untersachungen,  &o.  S.  74r-69. 
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fevers  (Becquerel  and  Rodier),  after  drastic  purgatives,  and  in  cholera 
(C.  Schmidt). 

Little  importance  has  generally  been  attached  to  the  quantity  of  fat 
in  the  serum,  and  we  possess  very  little  positive  knowledge  regarding 
the  quantitative  relations  of  this  substance  in  different  physiological  and 
pathological  conditions.  In  most  cases  in  which  a  determination  of  the 
fat  has  been  attempted,  this  determination  has  had  reference  to  the 
blood  collectively,  so  that  we  have  comparatively  little  information 
regarding  its  distribution  between  the  blood-cells  and  the  serum. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Simon,  Nasse,  Becquerel,  and 
others,  that  in  normal  blood-serum  the  fat  ranges  from  0*2  to  2*22g  of 
the  solid  residue. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  quantity  of  fat  contained  in 
the  blood  generally,  we  must  refer  to  p.  224. 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  experiments  of  Boussingault,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  that  the  use  of  fat  (taken  as  food)  does 
not  induce  any  augmentation  of  the  fat  in  the  blood,  yet  nutrition  is  not 
without  influence  on  this  constituent  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  for  during 
the  progress  of  the  digestive  process,  not  only  have  the  chyle  and  the 
portal  blood  been  found  richer  in  fat,  but  sometimes  also  the  serum  of 
the  blood  generally  has  been  actually  observed  to  be  rendered  turbid 
by  the  presence  of  this  substance  (Thomson).'  Schmid,  moreover, 
found  that  the  serum  of  horses  that  had  been  recently  fed  contained 
almost  twice  as  much  fat  as  that  of  horses  which  had  been  kept  fasting. 

A  horse  on  which  I  was  experimenting  was  fed  for  three  days  entirely 
on  starch-balls.  Immediately  before  and  after  this  course  of  diet  I  ab- 
stracted and  analyzed  the  blood  from  the  carotid  artery  and  the  jugular 
vein.  The  result  of  this  investigation,  in  reference  to  the  amount  of 
fat,  will  probably  be  best  shown  by  the  following  tabular  arrangement. 

THE   QUASTITT  OF  FAT 

Before  this  food.  After  thii  food. 

m«*  f  From  the  carotid  artery, 1-996  1-666 

^^^^    '    t  From  the  jugular  Tcin 2-924  1-866 

a^^^      f  From  the  carotid  artery, 2-479  1-465 

oemm,    -j^prom  the  jugular  Tein, 2-984  2-226 

This  experiment  throws  light  not  merely  on  the  constant  diflFerence 
between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  but  also  on  the  influence  of  an  im- 
perfect nutrition — as  that  of  an  exclusive  starch-diet — on  the  diminution 
of  the  fat  in  the  blood.  The  number  representing  the  amount  of  fat 
contained  in  the  venous  clot  after  the  use  of  the  starch,  may  perhaps  be 
influenced  by  an  error  of  observation. 

The  blood  of  women  is,  according  to  Becquerel,  generally  somewhat 
richer  in  fat  than  that  of  men. 

The  serum  of  arterial  blood  contains  less  fat  than  that  of  venotis 
blood :  in  this  respect  my  results  coincide  with  those  of  Simon ;  in  the 
arterial  serum  of  a  horse  I  found  0'264J  of  fat,  which  amounted  to 
2-479  j  of  the  solid  residue ;  while  in  the  venous  serum  I  found  0-393g, 
or  2*9848  ^f  *^®  ^^^^  residue.  In  the  serum  from  the  jugular  veins  of 
1  PhlL  Mag.  8d  Series,  Vol.  26,  pp.  822  and  418. 
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starved  horses,  Schmid  found  that  the  fat  averaged  only  0*07§  (or  0-939 
of  the  solid  residue),  while  in  horses  that  had  been  well  fed  it  amounted 
to  0-13g  (or  1-148  of  the  solid  residue). 

The  difference  between  the  results  of  my  experiments  and  those  of 
Schmid  may  appear  striking ;  I  must,  however,  remark  that  the  blood 
of  the  horse  whose  arterial  and  venous  blood  were  examined  before  and 
after  the  three  days'  exclusive  feeding  on  starch,  contained  more  fat 
than  that  of  any  other  horse  I  ever  met  with ;  this  also  throws  some 
light  upon  the  numbers  ^quoted  in  the  next  paragraph)  which  I  obtained 
in  a  comparative  determmation  of  the  fat  in  the  portal  and  the  hepatic 
venous  blood,  and  which  are  singularly  small,  although  these  kinds  of 
blood  usually  contain  more  fat  than  ordinary  arterial  or  venous  blood. 
The  blood-cells  of  this  horse  did  not  contain  any  corresponding  aug- 
mentation of  fat  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  previously  quoted  numbers), 
so  that  the  great  abundance  of  fat  which  was  presented  both  by  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood  of  this  horse  was  entirely  limited  to  the  serum. 
I  do  not  find  it  recorded  in  my  note-book  that  the  serum  was  turbid,  or 
that  fat-globules  were  perceived  under  the  microscope. 

The  serum  of  portal  blood  is,  according  to  Schultz  and  Simon,  far 
richer  in  fat  than  that  of  jugular  venous  blood :  in  the  portal  serom  of 
fasting  horses,  Schmid  found  on  an  average  0-lOg  of  fat  (or  l-36g  of  the 
solid  residue),  and  in  that  of  well-fed  horses  0-218  (or  2-06J  of  the  solid 
residue^ ;  I  found  on  an  average  0-28438  of  fat  (or  3-645^  of  the  solid 
residue)  in  the  portal  serum  of  horses  which  had  been  fed  from  5  to  10 
hours  previously. 

The  serum  of  the  Hood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  far  less  fat  than 
that  of  the  portal  blood,  but  far  more  than  that  of  the  jugular  veins ; 
on  an  average  I  found  it  to  contain  0-27228  of  fat,  or  2-5688  ^^  ^^^ 
solid  residue. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  on  instituting  a  comparison 
of  the  whole  blood  (serum  +  blood-cells  +  fibrin),  the  difference  which 
these  two  kinds  of  blood  present  in  their  amount  of  fat  is  far  more  ob- 
vious, because  portal  blood  contains  a  preponderating  quantity  of  serum, 
and  the  hepatic  venous  blood  a  comparatively  small  quantity.  The 
numbers  representing  the  relative  amounts  of  fat  are  given  in  p.  481. 

The  most  careful  investigations  regarding  the  quantity  of  fat  contained 
in  the  serum  in  different  diseases  have  been  instituted  by  Becquerel  and 
Rodier ;  from  their  researches  it  follows,  that  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  every  acute  disease  there  is  an  augmentation  of  the  fats  in  the  blood, 
and  especially  of  the  cholesterin.  In  chronic  diseases  the  fats  and  prin- 
•cipally  the  cholesterin  are  especially  increased  in  hepatic  affections,  as, 
for  instance,  icterus  and  cirrhosis,  as  well  as  in  Bright's  disease,  tuber- 
culosis, and  cholera. 

In  the  blood  of  animals  the  quantity  of  fat  appears  to  be  very  variable 
under  apparently  similar  relations ;  at  all  events,  one  and  the  same  ob- 
server (as,  for  instance,  Nasse)  has  found  very  different  quantities  of  fat 
in  the  blood  of  the  same  species  of  animals.  This  subject  has  been 
already  noticed  in  p.  224. 

Nasse*  found  the  smallest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  blood  of  goats  and 

» Joupn.  f.  prakt.  Ch.  Bd.  18,  S.  146. 
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sheep,  rather  more  in  that  of  horses,  and  still  more  in  that  of  dogs :  the 
blood  of  the  pig,  however,  contained  no  more  than  that  of  the  dog. 
While  the  blood  of  puppies  contained  moro  fat  than  that  of  adult  dogs, 
the  blood  of  calyeSj  on  the  other  hand,  contained  less  fat  than  that  of 


oxen. 


Few  chemists  have  extended  their  inquiries  to  the  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  the  ertraGtim  matt^n  contained  in  the  serum ;  at  all 
events,  they  are  always  determined  in  association  with  the  salts ;  the 
number  representing  them  might  certainly  be  calculated  from  many 
analyses^  if  we  did  not  fear,  on  the  one  hand,  by  including  the  loss 
incurred  in  the  entire  process,  to  obtain  too  high  a  numherj  or  on  the 
other  hand,  by  imperfect  drying,  to  get  by  far  too  low  a  number.  But 
even  when  the  quantity  of  the  extractive  matters  has  been  directly 
determined,  I  find  from  my  own  investigations,  and  those  of  others,  that 
their  nnmber  is  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  ranging  from  0-25  to  042^, 
When  we  consider  how  many  things  are  vaguely  jjicluded  in  extractive 
matters,  and  how  these  latter  are  angmented  by  the  products  both  of 
progressive  and  regressive  metamorphosis,  we  need  no  longer  wonder  at 
these  fluctuations. 

Nasse  has  found  mare  extractwe  matters  in  the  blood  of  children  and 
young  animah  than  in  that  of  the  adult  species ;  the  largest  quantity 
was  found  in  human  blood,  rather  less  in  that  of  horses,  and  a  much 
smaller  amount  in  that  of  oxen. 

From  the  few  analyses  which  I  have  made  with  horses'  blood,  I  have 
been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  more  extractive  matter  is  contained  in 
arterial  than  in  venous  blood;  while  the  solid  constituents  of  venoua 
Berum  contained  on  an  average  3^617^  of  extractive  matters,  those  of 
the  arterial  sernm  contained  5'374g. 

The  serum  of  portal  Mood  contains  more  extractive  matters  (always 
determined  as  free  from  salts,  by  the  incineration  of  the  ethereal  extract 
freed  from  fat  by  water,  and  of  the  alcoholic  and  aqueous  extracts)  than 
that  of  the  jygular  venous  blood ;  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  tke  hepatie 
veiiis  contains^  however,  the  largest  quantity  of  extractive  matters.  In 
horses  which  had  been  fed  (from  5  to  10  hours)  previously,  I  found  on 
an  average  7*442 jj  of  extractive  matters  (freed  from  salts)  in  the  solid 
residue  of  the  scrum  of  the  portal  blood,  and  a  larger  quantity,  namely, 
log  when  the  animals  had  fasted  for  24  hours;  but  from  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins  I  constantly  found  more  than  18g  (from  18*1  to  18'5g). 

Amongst  the  diseases  in  which  the  extractive  matters  are  increased^ 
wo  may  especially  notice  puerperal  fever  (Scherer)  and  scurvy. 

For  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  serum, 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  we  should  accurately  know  the  ratio 
in  which  the  number  representing  the  mineral  substances  obtained  by 
incineration  stands  to  the  number  representing  the  salts  which  exist  pre- 
formed in  the  blood,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  acids  and  bases  of  the 
ash  are  grouped  in  the  fresh  serum ;  we  know,  however*  from  what  has 
been  previously  stated,  that  we  too  often  find  great  differences  in  the 
constitution  of  the  ash,  which  depend  upon  the  methods  we  may  have 
adopted  for  the  carbonization  and  incineration  of  animal  substances. 
Hence  it  follows  that,  notwithstanding  the  careful  labor  which  so  many 
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inquirers  have  devoted  to  the  determination  of  the  saline  constituents  of 
the  blood,  the  results  in  question  present  little  uniformity,  or,  at  all 
events,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  us  from  basmg  any  con- 
clusions on  them. 

From  the  best  analyses  it  would  seem  that  the  ash  of  the  serum  is 
composed  much  in  the  following  manner : 

Chloride  of  sodium, 61*087 

Chloride  of  potassium, 4-054 

Carbonate  of  soda, 28*880 

Phosphate  of  soda  (2  NaO,P05), 8*195 

Sulphate  of  potash, 2-784 

100*000      . 

The  serum  of  men's  blood  contains  generally  rather  a  larger  amount 
of  salts  than  that  of  women's  blood ;  the  former  containing  on  an  aver- 
age 8-8g,  and  the  latter  S'lJ ;  but  the  limits  between  which  the  amount 
of  salts  in  the  serum  of  both  sexes  in  the  normal  state  may  fluctuate, 
are  tolerably  extensive. 

According  to  Nasse  and  Poggiale,^  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  salts 
in  the  serum  of  adult  men  and  animals,  than  in  that  of  children  and 
young  animals. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigations  of  Nasse  and  Poggiale,  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  saline  constituents  in  the  blood  of  an 
animal,  and  the  nature  of  its  food ;  according  to  these  chemists,  the 
blood  of  cats,  goats,  sheep,  and  calves,  contains  the  most  salts,  then  fol- 
lows the  blood  of  birds,  and  then  that  of  men  and  swine ;  whilst  the 
blood  of  dogs  and  rabbits  contains  the  least. 

Nasse  found  most  alkaline  phosphates  in  the  blood-ash  of  swine, 
geese,  and  hens,  and  least  in  that  of  goats  and  sheep ;  he  found  most 
sulphate  of  soda  in  that  of  sheep,  and  least  in  that  of  hens  and  geese ; 
most  alkaline  carbonates  in  that  of  sheep,  and  least  in  that  of  geese 
and  hens ;  and  most  alkaline  chlorides  in  that  of  goats  and  hens,  and 
least  in  that  of  rabbits. 

Moreover,  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  different  vessels  contains  different 
quantities  of  salts ;  from  my  own  investigations  and  those  of  Nasse,  it 
appears  that  arterial  serum  contains  rather  more  salts  than  venous  serum. 
Schultz,  Simon,  and  Schmid,  found  far  more  salts  in  the  blood  of  the 
portal  than  in  that  of  the  jugular  vein.  (Schmid  found  at  least  half  as 
much  again.)  Moreover,  the  serum  of  portal  blood  contains  far  more 
salts  than  that  of  hepatic  venous  blood ;  in  horses  we  find  on  an  average 
0-850g  (or  log  of  the  solid  residue)  in  the  former,  and  only  0-725g  (or 
78  of  the  solid  residue)  in  the  latter.  If  to  this  we  add  that  there  is  far 
less  serum  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  that  of  the  portal  vein, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  blood  of  the  latter  is  far  richer  in  salts  than  that  of 
the  former. 

By  the  prolonged  use  of  food  rich  in  common  salt,  the  blood  becomes 
richer  in  saline  constituents,  and  especially  in  chloride  of  sodium  (Pog- 
giale and  Plouviez).* 

Zimmermann^  has  found  in  five  experiments  made  on  men,  and  one 

»  Compt.  rend.  T.  25,  pp.  109-118.  «  Ibid. 
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observation  on  a  horse,  that  there  is  always  a  larger  quantity  of  soluble 
salts  in  the  last  portion  of  the  blood  of  one  and  the  same  venesection, 
than  in  the  first  portion  ;  and  that  this  augmentation  is  chiefly  clue  to  the 
alkaline  chlorides,  the  other  salts  being  diminished. 

In  disemea  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  blood  undergo  considerable  fluctu- 
ationa ;  but  on  this  point  most  of  the  blood-analyses  hitherto  made  are 
very  imperfect ;  this  much  only  is  certaiuj  that  in  severe  inflammations 
these  salts  are  very  much  diminished,  and  that  in  the  acute  exanthemata 
and  in  typhus  they  are  very  much  increased.  Moreover,  C*  Schmidt  has 
especially  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  soluble 
salts  in  the  serum  of  cholera  blood,  and  an  augmentation  in  dysentery, 
Eright's  disease^  and  all  kinds  of  dropsy  and  hydrsemia.  Finally,  it  has 
been  found  by  Leonard  and  Folleyj  as  well  as  by  Salvagnoli  and  Gozzi, 
that  the  salts  are  often  increased  to  twice  their  normal  quantity  in  several 
endemic  diseases,  namely,  dysentery,  malaria,  the  malignant  fonns  of 
intermittent  fever,  scurvy,  &c. 

It  wonld  be  highly  important  to  know  the  amount  of  gases  contained 

J  in  the  blood  in  different  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  ;  in- 
1  He  hold  that  it  is  from  this  point  that  a  rational  investigation  of  the 

^bldod  should  commence,  if  we  wish  to  take  a  philosophical  view  of  ita 

feneral  constitution.  All  conclusions  which  we  think  we  can  draw  from 
lood-analyses,  remain  mere  conjectures  so  long  as  each  individual  case 
IB  not  tested  by  an  accurate  determination  of  the  gases  contained  in  the 
blood.  Any  one  desirous  of  instituting  a  good  analysis  of  the  blood, 
will  not  fail  to  find  the  means  of  determining  quantitatively  the  gases  of 
the  blood  in  different  diseases  i  if  such  an  analysis  bo  difficult,  it  is,  at 
all  events,  not  impracticable,  unless  physicians  adhere  to  what  is  now 
regarded  the  **  rational  treatment,'*  and  abstain  altogether  from  prescrib- 
ing venesection.  At  preseiit  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
jcct,  beyond  the  results  quoted  in  page  570,  for  which  we  are  chiefly  in* 
indebted  to  Magnus* 

We  have  still  to  notice  some  of  the  more  uncommon  constituents  of  the 
blood,  or  such  as  occur  in  mere  traces*  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  sugar  is  an  integral  constituent  of  the  serum.  In  the  blood  of 
oxen,  C.  Schmidt  found  from  0^0069  p.m.  to  0-0074  p.m,  of  fermen- 
table sugar;  in  the  blood  of  a  dog  0*015  p.m.;  and  in  that  of  a  cat 
0-021  p.m*  In  the  serum  of  portal  bloodj  in  the  few  cases  in  which  I 
obtained  enough  to  enable  me  to  detec^t  sugar,  I  found  from  0^0038,  to 
0*0052  p.m-,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  from  0-041  to  0*059 

E,m. ;  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  where  its  existence  had  often 
een  demonstrated,  I  never  could  find  more  than  0'047  p*m*  of  sugar. 
This  is  the  more  striking  as  von  Becker^  has  found,  from  numerous  and 
Tariously  modified  experiments  which  he  instituted  in  my  laboratory, 
that,  at  all  events  in  rabbits,  sugar  cannot  be  detected  in  the  urine,  un- 
less the  blood  contains  as  much  as  0*5g  of  that  substance,  ^''on  Becker 
has  moreover  very  iliatinctly  shown,  by  direct  experiments,  that  highly  sac- 
charine food  exerts  an  innuence  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 
Thus,  for,  instance,  he  found  that  the  blood  of  rabbits  which  had  been 
solely  fed  on  carrots  yielded  0-584  8  of  sugar,  whilst  there  was  only 


t 
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0-109^  in  the  blood  of  those  animals  when  fed  upon  oats,  and  only  0'045S 
in  their  blood  when  they  had  fasted  24  hours.  As  much  as  1*1982  of 
sugar  was  found  in  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  which  had  been  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  sugar  from  time  to  time  during  several  hours,  that  some  of 
this  substance  had  even  passed  into  the  solid  excrements. 

It  was  the  more  important  to  show,  by  direct  experiments,  that  food 
exerted  a  decided  influence  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  since 
0.  Funke,  Bernard,  and  myself  had  failed  in  detecting  sugar  in  the 
portal  blood.  Notwithstanding  its  improbability,  the  idea  readily  sug- 
gested itself  that  all  the  sugar  which  was  found  in  the  blood  originated 
solely  in  the  liver ;  and  that  that  which  was  formed  during  digestion 
was  further  metamorphosed  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Moreover  we  learn 
from  a  careful  clinical  observation,  that,  at  all  events  in  diabetic  patients, 
a  saccharine  food  exhibits  an  influence  on  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine. 

There  is  considerable  diflSculty  in  determining  the  greatest  quantity 
of  sugar  which  can  exist  in  the  blood  without  inducing  saccharine  urine, 
and  this  difficulty  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the  small  quantity  of  sugar 
found  by  myself  in  the  blood  of  a  diabetic  patent,  when  compared  with 
that  which  was  found  by  von  Becker  in  rabbits  in  which  artificial  dia- 
betes had  been  induced  by  pricking  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 
and  in  other  rabbits,  whose  blood  had  been  rich  in  sugar  :  hitherto  von 
Becker  has  found  that  where  the  blood  contains  0-4  g  of  sugar,  no  por- 
tion of  it  passes  unchanged  into  the  urine,  although  a  decided  sugar  re- 
action might  be  detected  in  the  urine  obtained  by  pressure  on  the  region 
of  the  bladder,  when  its  quantity  in  the  blood  amounts  to  0*68  of  this 
substance.  The  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  urine  in  man  and  these 
animals  may  perhaps  explain  the  cause  of  the  high  amount  of  sugar 
which  must  be  present  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  before  it  appears  in  their 
urine,  whilst  I  could  discover  so  little  sugar  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  pa- 
tients ;  the  alkaline  urine  of  rabbits,  as  we  learn  from  direct  experiments 
externally  to  the  organism,  metamorphoses  sugar  far  more  rapidly  into 
acid  than  human  urine  ;  we  must,  moreover,  bear  in  mind  that  diabetic 
urine  is  so  poor  in  matters  exciting  fermentation,  that  it  passes  very 
slowly  into  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  may  perhaps  in  some  measure 
explain  the  diff'erence.  I*  have,  moreover,  long  since  shown  that  freshly 
passed  urine  does  not  react  on  vegetable  colors  in  cases  of  well-markea 
diabetes,  that  it  is  deficient  in  several  of  the  ordinary  extractive  matters 
of  normal  urine,  and  that  it  only  gradually  acquires  an  acid  reaction  on 
standing  exposed  to  the  open  air. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  quantities  in  which,  according  to  Garrod, 
uric  acid  occurs  in  normal  and  morbid  blood. 

The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  has  not  yet  been  quantitatively  de- 
termined ;  if,  however,  as  has  been  maintained,  urea  can  be  detected  in 
four  ounces  of  healthy  blood,  its  quantity  could  certainly  be  easily 
determined  in  morbid  blood  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

Silica  was  first  discovered  by  Henneberg  in  the  blood  of  hens,  and 
was  determined  quantitatively  by  Millon. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  occurrence  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
1  Pe  urina  diabetica.  Diss,  inaug.  Lips.  1885. 
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in  morbid  blood ;  its  quantitative  determination  m  impracticable*  We 
would  merely  add  tbat  it  bas  recentlj  been  also  found  in  the  blood  of 
cholera  patients  both  by  C.  Schmidt  and  by  myself.  While  I  could  de- 
tect urea  in  the  blood  of  such  cholera  patients  as  succumbed  before  the 
occuiTence  of  the  group  of  symptoms  to  which  we  apply  the  term  uraemia, 
I  always  found  the  blood  ammoniacal^  and  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
in  the  dead  body  strongly  alkaline  as  soon  as  the  cerebral  t^ymptomg 
peculiar  to  ursemia  had  once  set  in*  Moreover^  from  the  analogous 
esperiments  which  I  have  instituted  with  the  blood  of  Bright's  disease 
and  scarlatina,  I  might  have  been  led  to  the  con  elusion  j  that  it  ia  not 
the  presence  of  urseinia,  but  of  ammonia^  in  the  blood,  which  occasiona 
the  symptoms  of  ursemia ;  this  view  is  fuj-ther  supported  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Bernard  and  Barreswil,*  who  observed  that  the  deleterious  con- 
sequences of  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  did  not  ensue  in  the  dogs  on 
which  they  operated,  until  the  gastric  juice  was  secreted  with  an  alkaline 
reaction* 

I  have  just  become  acquainted  with  the  interesting  experiments  of 
Stannius,^  who  foimd  that  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  and  even 
after  the  simultaneous  injection  of  urea,  urea  itself  could  never  be  found 
in  the  secretions,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  gastric  or  intestinal  juice  or  in 
the  bile,  but  was  detected  in  the  sero-sanguineons  exudation  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  animals,  the  gastric  juice,  bile, 
and  all  the  other  eecretions,  were  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  Stannius  haa  thus  adduced  the  most  certain  proof,  tbat, 
at  all  events,  the  phenomena  of  ursemia  cannot  be  dependent  on  the 
mere  retention  of  urea*  Stannins,  moreover,  totally  denies  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  transmission  of  urea  into  tho  gastric  juice  ;  while  I  agree  with 
Blarchandj'  and  feel  convinced  that  I  have  ascertained,  beyond  doubt, 
the  presence  of  this  substance  both  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
in  the  vomited  matters  of  a  dog  whose  kidneys  had  been  extirpated. 

The  bile-pigmentj  biliaiy  acidsj  and  abnormal  pigments  which  are 
gometimes  found  in  morbid  blood,  have  not  been  qnantitatirely  deter- 
mined. 

We  have  already  endeavored,  in  the  above  remarks,  to  review  the 
quantitative  relations  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  under  their  various 
external  and  internal  conditions,  and  considered  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  each  individual  component  part  as  far  as  the  investigations 
hitherto  made  allowed  of  the  prosecution  of  such  an  inquiry,  this  being 
the  only  method  by  which  we  could  hope  to  arrive  at  a  more  thorough 
insight  into  the  metamorphoses  of  the  blood,  and  of  animal  matter  gene- 
rally. It  is  obWoua  that  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  subject  in  its  general  bearings,  until  we  have 
sufficiently  examined  its  ind&vidual  features  under  all  their  different  re- 
lations* Indeed,  the  metamorphosis  of  matter  in  the  blood  is  entirely 
comprised  in  the  different  relations  into  which  the  constituents  of  th© 
blood  are  brought  under  different  conditions  either  in  respect  to  their 
quantity  or  quality.  Wo  have,  therefore,  regarded  it  as  more  rational 
and  more  favorable  to  the  cause  of  science,  to  begin  our  representation 


«  Arch.  s6n.  do  M^d.  4  S^r.  T.  IS,  p.  449. 
»  Arch.  f.  phjB.  Heilk-  BtL  9,  S-  201-219. 
Tot..  I.  40 
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of  the  constitution  of  healthy  and  morbid  blood,  according  to  the  views 
laid  down  in  p.  411,  with  a  notice  of  its  constituents — that  is  to  say,  to 
consider  the  blood  according  to  chemical  categories.  In  the  meantime, 
we  would  hope  that  a  short  exposition  of  the  results  of  t^e  analyses  of 
the  blood,  which  have  been  conducted  with  reference  both  to  physiology 
and  pathology,  may  alike  tend  to  throw  light  upon  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  elucidate  many  physiological  and  pathological  processes.  Risking 
the  charee  of  repetition,  we  must  observe  that  we  purpose  giving  a  short 
notice  of  the  differences  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in  different 
physiological  and  pathological  processes,  by  which  method  we  hope  at 
once  to  conform  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  and  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  practical  physician. 

In  the  first  place  the  composition  of  the  blood  varies  in  the  different 
$exes.  The  blood  of  women  is  generally  of  a  somewhat  lighter  red  color 
than  that  of  men ;  it  is  specifically  lighter,  and  evolves  a  less  intense 
odor  of  sweat  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  (Barruel  and  G.  Schmidt^ ; 
it  also  contains  more  water,  both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  animals. 
The  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  in  general  smaller  ;  but  there  is 
no  perceptible  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  of  the  two 
sexes ;  hence  the  serum  of  coagidated  women's  blood  preponderates  over 
the  clot  or  the  blood-cells  more  than  that  of  men's  blood.  The  serum  of 
the  blood  in  the  two  sexes  differs  less  than  the  whole  blood,  although  it 
generally  contains  more  water.  As  the  serum  preponderates  in  women's 
blood,  it  generally  contains  more  albumen  than  that  of  men,  which  is 
richer  in  cruor.  A  similar  relation  exists  in  reference  to  most  other  con- 
stituents of  the  serum,  as,  for  instance,  the  fats  and  extractive  matters  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  salts.  K  we  compare  the  serum  of  male 
with  that  of  female  blood,  we  find  a  larger  quantity  of  salts  in  the  former ; 
if  on  the  other  hand,  the  collective  blood  of  the  sexes  be  compared,  we 
find  most  soluble  salts  in  that  of  women. 

Pregnancy  appears  to  exert  the  following  action  on  the  blood  of 
women  ;  it  is  generally  darker  at  this  than  at  other  periods ;  its  specific 
gravity  sinks  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  richer  in  water  and  consi- 
derably poorer  in  colored  blood-corpuscles ;  the  fibrin  is  relatively  in- 
creased, which  generally  causes  the  blood,  in  coagulating,  to  form  a  very 
small  clot  with  often  a  superficial  stratum  of  fibrin.  The  amount  of 
albumen  in  the  serum  is  also  diminished.  We  have  no  certain  data  re- 
garding the  fats  and  salts. 

The  blood  of  children^  and  especiallv  of  new-bom  infants,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  greater  abundance  of  solid  constituents,  more  especially  of 
blood-corpuscles  and  iron,  while  it  is  poorer  in  fibrin.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, nearly  the  same  quantities  of  fat  and  albumen  as  in  adult  life,  and 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  extractive  matters,  and  less  salts. 

In  advanced  life^  and  in  the  female  sex  after  the  cessation  of  men- 
struation,  the  blood  becomes  poorer  in  corpuscles  ;  the  serum  also  loses 
some  of  its  solid  constituents ;  but  the  cholesterin  appears  to  be  some- 
what increased. 

On  comparing  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the  different  vertebratOj 
we  find  in  the  first  place,  that  amongst  mammalia  the  omnivora  exhibit 
the  greatest  number  of  corpuscles,  and  hence,  also,  the  largest  quantity 
of  iron  and  of  soluble  phosphates.     Fibrin  also  occurs  in  larger  quanti- 
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ties  here  than  in  the  blood  of  animals  of  other  dietetic  habits.  The 
solid  constituents  of  the  serum  also  preponderate  in  the  blood  of 
these  animals.  The  serum  of  the  omnivora  contains  less  salts  than  that 
of  many  other  mammalia. 

The  blood  of  the  camivora  generally  contains  nearly  as  many  blood- 
cells  as  that  of  the  omnivora ;  there  is  less  fibrin  but  more  fat  in  the 
blood  of  these  animals  than  in  that  of  the  herbivora.  The  quantitative 
relations  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood  vary  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent species  belonging  to  this  class.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  re- 
garding the  blood  of  the  herbivora^  which  on  an  average  contains  fewer 
blood-corpuscles  than  that  of  the  carnivora,  but  the  deviations  from  this 
rule  are  as  great  in  the  different  species  of  this  class  as  in  the  camivora. 
We  may,  however,  hope  that  a  more  careful  study  of  the  composition  of 
the  blood  of  these  three  groups  of  animals  will  enable  us  to  detect  more 
definite  differences  between  them. 

The  blood  of  birds  is  rich  in  corpuscles,  and  stands  next  in  this  re- 
spect to  that  of  the  pig  ;  it  contains,  however,  more  fibrin  and^fat,  and 
less  albumen,  than  that  of  the  mammalia. 

In  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata  the  blood  is  poorer  in  corpuscles,  and 
richer  in  water  than  in  the  other  vertebrata^ 

Although  the  molluaca  possess  a  vascular  system,  consisting  of  arte- 
ries and  veins  and  an  aortic  heart,  their  blood  differs  very  considerably 
from  that  of  the  classes  of  animals  immediately  above  them ;  being  a  white 
or  bluish  juice.  C.  Schmidt*  found  the  blood  of  the  pond-mussel  (anodonta 
cygnea)  colorless  and  slightly  alkaline ;  it  deposited  a  pale  fibrinous 
coagulum,  which  on  evaporation  exhibited  beautiful  crystals  resembling 
Ghtylusite,  and  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  some  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  albumen  was  mostly  combined  with  lime.  This  blood  con- 
tuned  only  0'854g  of  solid  constituents,  and  of  these  there  were  0'038  of 
a  fibrin-like  substance,  0-565  of  albumen,  0-189  of  lime,  0*033  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  0*034  of 
phosphate  of  Ume. 

E.  Harless  and  v.  Bibra'  investigated  the  blood  of  the  large  Shell- 
snail  (Helix  pomatia)  and  that  of  certain  Cephalopods  (Loligo  and  Ele- 
done),  as  well  as  of  certain  Tunicata  (as,  for  instance,  of  some  Ascidians).. 

The  blood  of  the  large  Shell-snail  contains,  according  to  their  inves- 
tigations, 8'398g  of  organic,  and  6*12J  of  mineral  substances,  there  being 
0*033  of  oxide  of  copper  in  the  latter.  This  blood  is  especially  distin- 
guished by  assuming  a  blue  color  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence 
of  the  access  of  oxygen,  and  again  becoming  colorless  by  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid.  Alcohol  yields  a  colorless  coagulum ;  ammonia  removes 
the  blue  color,  which  is  restored  by  neutralization  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  blue  pigment  is  precipitated  by  alum  and  ammonia,  and  is  entirely 
destroyed  at  50*^.  The  blood  of  the  Ascidians  and  Cephalopods  presents 
the  opposite  relations  in  regard  to  color  to  that  of  the  large  shell-nail. 
It  is  not  colored  blue  either  by  oxygen  or  nitrogen,  but  carbonic  acid 
converts  it  into  an  intense  blue.     Oxygen  does  not  cause  the  entire  dia- 

1  ZuTergleichenden  Physiol.  Mitau,  1S46,  S.  58-60  [or  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs, 
Tol  5,  p.  26]. 

*  Mfiller's  Arch.  1847.    S.  148-157. 
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appearance  of  this  color ;  while  ether  and  alcohol  instantly  communicate 
a  blue  color  to  the  originally  colorless  blood.  Bibra  found  in  this  blood 
4*7g  of  organic  and  2*63)}  of  mineral  substances,  but  no  iron,  although 
some  copper. 

Genth^  has  also  recently  examined  the  ash  of  the  blood  of  Limulus 
Cyclops,  which,  when  fresh,  has  an  azure  blue  color,  and  has  found  in  it 
a  considerable  quantity  of  copper  with  a  little  iron.  In  two  analyses  of 
the  ash  of  this  blood,  he  found  in  100  parts : 

Oxide  of  copper,  with  traces  of  oxide  of  iron, ....    0*297   ....    O'OSS 

Chloride  of  sodium, 72-907   ....  88  607 

Phosphoric  acid, 0-688   ....    0-281 

The  blood  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1'0317  and  yielded  3'327g  of  ash. 

I  have  made  some  experiments'  on  the  blood  of  insects^  and  especially 
of  the  lepidoptera  in  their  larva  state.  On  making  an  incision  into  the 
skin  of  a  caterpillar,  on  the  abdomen,  a  transparent,  thick,  pale  yellowish 
green  juice  exudes,  which  under  the  microscope  discloses  roundish  cells 
without  a  distinct  nucleus ;  the  cell-walls  appearing  stippled  like  those  of 

Jms-corpuscles  and  having  a  diameter  varying  from  s^u"'  to  jj^j'"-  Di- 
ute  acetic  acid  does  not  change  the  cells,  but  the  concentrated  acid  dis- 
solves them.  Caustic  alkalies  cause  them  to  conglomerate  into  masses 
like  most  cells  and  even  the  yeast-globules,  making  them  appear  some- 
what relaxed  in  texture,  distorted  and  granular,  so  that  they  resemble 
S'anular  cells.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  does  not  change  them, 
esides  these  cells,  we  very  frequently  observe  large  roundish  oval  cells, 
having  a  distinct  nucleus,  and  not  unlike  many  of  the  pavement  epithe- 
lium cells.  These  are  not  changed  by  acetic  acid  or  the  caustic  alkalies. 
More  rarely  there  occur  pyriform,  or  spindle-shaped,  and  other  irregularly 
formed  cells.  Fat-globules  are  always  present  in  this  fluid ;  they  might 
be  referred  to  the  fat  surrounding  the  stomach  ;  if  they  did  not  likewise 
occur  in  the  fluid  of  the  dorsal  vessels. 

The  intercellular  fluid  of  the  blood  of  insects  assumes  a  dark  brown- 
ish-green, or  even  black  shade,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
turbid  from  the  deposition  of  very  fine  molecular  granules.  It  has  a 
faint  alkaline  reaction,  speedily  developes  ammonia  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  coagulates  on  being  boiled,  as  well  as  on  the  addition  of  mineral 
acids  or  of  a  watery  solution  of  iodine,  into  a  thick  white  mass,  without  any 
separation  of  serum.  It  is  also  rendered  turbid  by  water,  and  then  re- 
sembles under  the  microscope  a  finely  granular  mass  in  which  long 
threads  are  plainly  discernible.  Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  does  not  re- 
move the  turbidity,  and  the  caustic  alkalies  or  acetic  acid  remove  it  only 
slightly.  Dilute  acetic  acid  causes  the  fluid  to  gelatinize,  and  removes 
the  blackish-^reen  color,  if  it  had  previously  been  induced  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  caustic  alkalies  also  convert  the  clear  fluid  into  a  color- 
less, tenacious  jelly.  Sugar  may  sometimes,  but  not  always,  be  de- 
tected in  this  fluid.  As  caterpillars  generate  a  larger  quantity  of  fat 
within  a  short  period  than  any  other  animals,  their  blood  is  also  the 
richest  in  fat;  amounting  in  one  experiment  to  27*53  of  the  solid  resi- 

'  Keller  u.  Tiedemann's  Nordam.  Monatsschr.  Bd.  8,  S.  488-441. 
'  Goschen's  Jahresb.  Bd.  2,  S.  19. 
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due.  Tkc  fluid  of  the  dorsal  vessels  in  insects  does  not  appear  to  differ 
essentially  from  the  above-described  juice,  contaiEmg  preciiely  the  same 
elements^  with  the  exception  of  those  nucleated  cells  which  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  acetic  acid  and  the  caustic  alkalies. 

The  Mood  of  the  arteries  differs  from  that  of  the  veins  in  containing  a 
smaller  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents  belonging  to  the  blood-cells, 
which  however  contain  relatively  more  hcematiu  and  salts  than  the  celk 
of  venong  blood,  but  far  less  fat.  The  intercellnlar  fluid  of  the  arterial 
blood  is  richer  in  fibrin  than  that  of  venous  blood-  The  serum  of  the 
former  contains  somewhat  more  water,  and  consequently  less  albumen ; 
for  if  we  compare  the  solid  constituents  of  the  serum  of  both  kinds  of 
blood  in  regard  to  their  quantity  of  albumen^  we  shall  find  an  equal 
amount  of  this  substance  in  each*  The  case  is  different  with  the  fats, 
extractive  matters,  and  salts;  for  the  first  are  considerably  diminished 
in  the  arterial  fluid  serum,  and  even  in  its  solid  residue ;  and  while  the 
salts  are  but  slightly  augmented,  the  extractive  matters  are  considerably 
increased  in  quantity.  The  arterial  blood  moreover  contains  relatively 
more  free  oxygen  than  the  venous  blood. 

The  portal  blood  differs  in  constitution  according  to  the  different  stages 
of  the  digestive  process ;  durmg  dtgeHion^  when  drink,  as  well  as  food 
has  been  partaken  of,  it  is  rich  in  water  and  intercellukr  fluid  ;  the  num- 
ber of  blood-corpuscles  is  therefore  small,  the  fibrin  is  slightly,  and  the 
fat  very  considerably  augmented,  while  the  albumen^  extractive  matters, 
and  salts  are  moderately  increaMd*  The  fibrin  during  the  digestion  re- 
mains the  same  as  in  the  other  vessels,  but  after  the  completion  of  that 
process  it  can  readily  be  torn,  and  forms  only  a  loose  difiluent  clot. 

Compared  with  the  blood  of  the  jugular  veins^  portal  blood  is  poor  in 
cells  as  well  as  in  solid  constituents  generally ;  these  cells  are  partly 
flocculent,  are  easily  distorted,  and  soon  become  jagged  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  body.  They  are  richer  in  hscmatin  and  poorer  in 
globulin  than  the  cells  of  the  blood  of  the  jugular  veins,  but  contain 
twice  as  much  fat*  The  intercellular  fluid  contains  a  fatty  fibrin,  which, 
however,  is  inferior  in  quantity  to  that  in  the  blood  of  the  jugular  veins- 
The  serum  contains  on  an  average  less  solid  constituents  generally  (espe- 
cially albumen),  but  more  fat,  extractive  matters,  and  salts.  Biliary 
substances  have  not  been  shown  to  exist  in  portal  bloody  and  sugar  only 
aeldom  occurs* 

The  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  differs  in  constitution  from  that  of  an^ 
other  vessels.  Compared  with  portal  bloody  it  is  poor  in  water;  for  if 
we  assume  the  solid  constituents  of  the  two  kinds  of  blood  to  be  equal, 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  portal  blood  will  bo  to  that  in  the  hepatic 
venous  blood  during  digestion,  when  little  fluid  has  been  taken,  as  4  :  3, 
and  after  the  completion  of  digestion  not  unfrequently  as  12  :  6,  The 
clot  of  hepatic  venous  blood  is  voluminous,  and  readily  falls  to  pieces. 
While  100  parts  of  portal  blood  yield  34  of  serum,  100  parts  of  hepatic 
venous  blood  yield  only  15  of  serum.  Hepatic  venous  blood  is  far  richer 
than  portal  blood  both  in  colored  and  colorless  cells,  the  latter  presenting 
every  variety  of  size  and  form,  and  the  former  exhibiting  heaps  of  a  dis- 
tinct purplish-red  color-  Their  celbwalls  are  less  easily  destroyed  than 
those  of  the  blood  of  other  vessels.     While  in  the  corresponding  portal 
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blood  there  are  141  parts  of  moist  blood-cells  for  eyery  100  parts  of  in* 
tercellular  fluid,  there  are  in  hepatic  yenoos  blood  817  parts  blood-cells 
for  100  parts  of  the  intercellular  fluid.  The  cells  of  the  latter  blood  are 
poorer  in  fat  and  salts ;  especially  poor  in  hsematin,  or  at  least  in  iron, 
but  somewhat  richer  in  extractive  matters.  These  cells  have  a  greater 
specific  gravity  than  those  of  portal  blood  (notwithstanding  the  dimi- 
nished quantity  of  iron).  On  comparing  the  specific  gravity  of  both 
kinds  of  blood  with  that  of  the  serum,  we  find  that  the  cells  are  lighter 
in  relation  to  the  serum  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  that  of 
the  portal  vein.  The  intercellular  fluid  of  the  former  is  far  denser  than 
that  of  the  latter ;  it  also  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of  solid  con- 
stituents ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  either  wholly  deficient  in  fibrin, 
or  only  contains  it  in  scarcely  perceptible  traces.  While  in  the  portal 
serum  there  are  8*4  parts  of  solid  substances  to  100  parts  of  water,  there 
are  11*8  parts  of  solid  matters  to  100  parts  of  water  in  the  serum  of 
hepatic  venous  blood.  When  we  compare  the  solid  constituents  in  the 
serum  of  both  kinds  of  blood,  we  find  that  hepatic  venous  blood  contains 
less  albumen  and  fat,  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  salts ;  while  the 
extractive  matters,  including  sugar,  are  considerably  increased.  In  the 
solid  residue  of  the  hepatic  venous  blood  of  horses,  I  found  in  three  de- 
terminations (in  which  the  alcoholic  extract  was  excited  to  fermentation 
by  means  of  yeast,  and  the  sugar,  CijHjjOij,  was  calculated  from  the 
developed  carbonic  acid)  that  the  sugar  was  respectively  0'685,  0*898, 
and  0*776^ ;  whilst  in  the  residue  of  the  corresponding  portal  blood  I 
only  once  succeeded  in  detecting  sugar,  and  then  it  only  amounted  to 
0-0568. 

The  bhod  of  thetplente  mn,  which  has  only  been  chemically  examined, 
and  compared  with  that  of  the  jugular  vein  in  horses  and  dogs  by 
B^clard,*  contains  more  water  than  the  last-named  kind  of  blood.  The 
mean  of  14  investigations  in  the  case  of  dogs  was  77*8158,  the  extremes 
being  74-630  and  82-6818.  The  corresponding  jugular  venous  blood 
contained,  on  an  average,  1*6088  less  water  than  the  blood  of  the 
splenic  vein.  In  two  parallel  investigations  of  horses'  blood,  the  latter 
kind  contained  from  0*4  to  0*58  more  water  than  the  jugular  venous 
blood.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  somewhat  diminished,  but  the  fibrin  and 
the  residue  of  the  serum  somewhat  increased,  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic 
vein.  Ecker*  also  found  in  the  latter  blood  the  cells  containing  coiv 
puscles,  discovered  by  Kblliker  in  the  splenic  juice.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  the  splenic  venous  blood  of  horses.  From  1  to  5  corpuscles, 
or  small  yellow  granules,  were  found  enclosed  in  one  capsule. 

Funke's  very  carefully  conducted  examination  of  the  blood  of  the 
splenic  vein  in  horses  does  not,  unfortunately,  either  confirm  or  refute 
B^clard's  conclusions,  while  my  own  experiments  on  the  arterial  blood 
of  the  same  animals  (from  which  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  had  been 
taken)  exhibited  such  different  results,  that  no  general  deductions  could 
be  obtained  in  reference  to  any  one  point.  The  juice  expressed  from 
the  spleen  which  J.  Scherer*  analyzed  consisted  principally  of  blood, 

1  Gazette  M^d.  1848.  No.  4,  p.  22,  JaoT. 

s  Handw5rterb.  de  Physiol.  Bd.  4,  S.  146. 

•  Verhandl.  d.  phys  -med  Ges.  la  WUriburg.  Bd.  2,  S.  828. 
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yielded  by  the  capillaries  of  the  spleen.  Scherer  found  that  it  con« 
tained  in  addition  to  albuminous  matters  and  salts,  lienine,  hypoxan* 
thine,  two  different  kinds  of  ferruginous  pigments,  a  large  amount  of 
free  iron  not  combined  with  pigments,  and  acetic,  formic,  and  lactic 
acids. 

This  investigation  of  Funke  affords,  at  all  events,  a  proof  that  the 
greatest  caution  is  necessary  in  deducing  conclusions  from  individual 
analyses  and  investigations  of  individual  fluids,  without  reference  to  the 
simultaneous  constitution  of  the  other  animal  juices.  Many  ingenious 
conclusions  would  no  doubt  have  been  deduced  from  analyses  of  the 
blood  of  the  splenic  vein,  if  the  arterial  blood  had  not  been  simultane- 
ously compared  with  it. 

The  menstrual  blood  contains  no  fibrin,  as  was  shown  by  Jul.  Yogel 
in  the  case  of  a  person  suffering  from  prolapsus  uteri,  and  has  been  re- 
cently confirmed  by  C.  Schmidt,"  It  yields  a  colorless  but  distinctly 
alkaline  serum  and  a  red  deposit  of  blood-corpuscles ;  these  are  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  colorless  cells,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  so- 
called  fibrinous  flakes.     It  contains  about  16}  of  solid  constituents. 

Henle  believes  that  the  only  reason  that  the  menstrual  blood  does  not 
coagulate,  is  because  each  individual  drop  forms  a  distinct  coagulum, 
and  that  consequently  the  sum  of  the  drops  must  always  constitute  a 
tolerably  fluid  mass ;  but  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  men- 
strual blood  does  not  exhibit  any  coagulated  substance  near  or  among 
the  corpuscles.  On  the  other  hand,  E.  H.  Weber  found  coagulated 
blood  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  a  young  girl,  who  had 
killed  herself  during  the  period  of  menstruation. 

The  blood  of  the  placental  vessels  contains,  according  to  Stas,^  little 
albumen  and  fibrin,  whose  place  is,  however,  supplied  by  a  large  amount 
of  a  substance  which  he  calls  casein  (see  p.  842).  Stas  also  believes  that 
he  has  found  urea  in  this  blood. 

During  digestionj  the  blood  becomes  richer  in  solid  constituents,  this 
increase  extending  with  tolerable  uniformity  to  the  blood-cells  and  the 
plasma.  The  former  gain  in  solid  constituents,  while  they  experience  a 
relative  loss  of  hasmatin  (F.  C.  Schmid).  The  fibrin  of  the  intercellular 
fluid  is  scarcely  perceptibly  increased,  but  it  coagulates  more  slowly, 
and  therefore  more  readily  forms  a  crust  upon  the  clot.  Lastly,  it  is 
richer  in  fat  than  the  fibrin  obtained  from  the  blood  of  fasting  animals ; 
the  serum  is  denser,  sometimes  even  exhibiting  a  milky  turbidity  from 
fat-globules  and  colorless  blood-cells.  It  also  presents  a  tolerably 
uniform  proportional  augmentation  of  fat,  albumen,  extractive  sub- 
stances, and  salts. 

Prolonged  fasting  and  extensive  losses  of  blood  or  of  the  other  juices 
exert  an  action  on  the  constitution  of  the  blood  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  those  substances  which  interfere  with  digestion  or  resorption  and 
the  formation  of  blood ;  as,  for  instance,  many  metallic  salts,  and  espe- 
cially preparations  of  lead,  acids,  &c.  In  these  conditions,  the  number 
of  the  corpuscles  diminishes  in  various  degrees,  while  the  plasma  be- 

1  Wagner*8  Lehrb.  d.  Physiol.  2  Anfl.  S.  280. 

*  Dia^^ostik  ▼erdachtiger  Fleoke.  Mitau  u.  Leipiig,  1S48,  S.  8  u.  41. 

*  Compt  rend.    T.  81,  p.  680. 
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comes  more  watery  (that  is  to  say,  poorer  in  albumen  and  other  organic 
constituents),  but  richer  in  salts.  The  blood  has  nearly  the  same  con- 
stitution as  in  anaemic  conditions. 

C.  Schmidt^  has  endeavored  by  careful  and  numerous  experiments  to 
establish  the  proposition,  that  the  loss  of  albumen  in  the  blood  is  sup- 
plied by  a  relatively  corresponding  amount  of  saUs^  as  for  instance, 
chloride  of  sodium.  Thus  we  find  that  wherever  albumen  is  lost  from 
the  blood,  either  by  accidental  or  intentional  bloodletting,  by  morbid 
exudation  from  the  capillaries  of  the  serous  membranes  (dropsy),  bv  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  (albuminuria),  or  by  other  losses  of  the  juices 
whose  action  is  manifested  by  a  diminution  of  albumen  in  the  blood, 
certain  quantities  of  the  albumen  lost  from  the  blood  are  replaced  by 
certain  quantities  of  soluble  salts,  and  here  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  salts  are  in  general  accompanied  by  a  definite  quantity  of  water, 
which  differs  from  the  amount  associated  with  the  albumen.  The  experi- 
ments of  Kierulf^  have  recently  furnished  a  new  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  these  observations,  for  he  found  that  after  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water  had  been  injected  into  the  veins,  the  amount  of  the  salts  in  the 
blood  was  rapidly  and  permanently  increased. 

In  order  to  determine  the  influence  exerted  on  the  constitution  of  the 
blood  by  the  abstraction  of  that  fluid,  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  by  Nasse  on  healthy  animals,  and  by  Becquerel  and  Bodier,  Zim- 
mermann,  and  others,  on  persons  in  disease.  The  results  obtained 
showed  that  the  specific  heat,  as  well  as  the  specific  weight  of  the  blood, 
was  diminished  ;  in  color,  the  blood  was  more  brightly  red ;  it  coagulated 
more  rapidly,  but  there  was  a  less  thorough  expression  of  the  serum, 
which  exhibited  a  reddish  or  whitish  turbidity.  The  red  corpuscles, 
which  were  much  diminished  in  number,  showed  a  greater  tendency  to 
cohere.  The  colorless  cells  were  increased  in  number  (Nasse,  Bemak), 
and  the  quantity  of  water  was  considerably  augmented ;  and  at  each 
venesection  the  blood  became  poorer  in  cells  than  in  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  serum.  The  quantity  of  the  fibrin  was  scarcely  increased 
in  healthy  animals,  and  in  disease  it  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
abstraction  of  blood.  The  blood-cells  became  poorer  in  globulin,  and 
relatively  richer  in  hsematin  (C.  Schmidt). 

These  facts  seem  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  difierences 
observed  in  the  constitution  of  different  portions  of  blood  taken  at  one 
and  the  same  venesection  by  Prevost  and  Dumas  especially,  but  abo  by 
Becquerel  and  Bodier,  and  Zimmermann.  After  the  loss  of  the  first 
portion  of  blood  (about  100  grammes),  the  solid  constituents  are  in  no 
case  increased  in  the  second  portion,  but  on  the  contrary  they  almost 
always  diminish  with  tolerable  uniformity,  while  a  third  portion  very 
frequently  exhibits  an  increase  of  solid  constituents  when  compared  with 
the  second  (Zimmermann).  This  diminution  of  the  solid  substances  de- 
pends upon  the  resorption  of  fluid,  which  obviously  is  owing  to  the 
absorption  not  of  pure  water,  but  of  lymph,  fluid  exudations,  and  par- 
enchymatous juice,  which  are  lighter  than  the  blood.  The  amount  of 
absorption  of  water  varies,  however,  very  considerably  in  special  cases. 

<  Charakteristik  der  Cholera,  S.  60. 

>  Mitth.  d.  natorf.  Oes.  s.  Zurich.    JuH,  1862. 
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In  Becquerers  experiments  the  quantity  of  water  increased  almost  uni- 
formly with  each  portion  of  blood,  till  it  attained  its  maximum  in  the  last 
that  was  drawn. 

Inflammatory  diseases  constantly  induce  an  increase  of  fibrin,  when 
the  inflammation  is  accompanied  with  fever.  The  number  representing 
the  fibrin  is  in  general  increased  in  the  largest  proportion  in  acute  arti- 
cular rheumatism  and  in  pneumonia.  A  considerable  increase  of  fibrin 
may  be  induced  even  where  inflammation  of  a  tissue  is  not  very  exten- 
sively diffused,  as,  for  instance,  in  erysipelatous  inflammations.  In  each 
individual  disease  the  quantity  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  and  duration  of  the  inflammation.  The  increase 
of  this  substance  is  independent  of  the  condition  of  the  patient  as  to 
strength,  and  unconpected  with  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  other 
solid  constituents  of  the  blood.  Even  in  the  most  decided  anaemia  or 
hydrsemia,  the  inflammation  induces  an  augmentation  of  the  fibrin.  As 
the  blood  of  persons  who  have  died  from  acute  cerebral  diseases  has 
never  been  found  in  a  state  of  coagulation,  it  appears  not  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  observe  that  in  meningitis,  &c.,  the  blood  removed  from  the 
living  body  has  been  found  to  be  as  rich  in  fibrin  as  it  is  in  any  other 
form  of  inflammation. 

The  number  of  the  red  blood-cells  is  decreased  during  the  febrile  in- 
flammatory process,  although  not  to  any  very  great  degree,  unless  the 
existence  of  other  pathological  processes  has  induced  a  simultaneous 
diminution  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood-cells.  In  some  cases  scarcely 
any  diminution  of  the  blood-cells  can  be  observed,  although  there  may 
be  a  considerable  increase  of  the  fibrin. 

The  diminution  of  the  solid  constituents  is  in  general  proportional  to 
the  violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  also  to  the  quantity  of  exudations 
thrown  ofi".  Where  there  has  been  no  great  amount  of  exudation,  the 
solid  constituents  are  sometimes  found  to  be  augmented  rather  than 
diminished  (as  for  instance  in  bronchitis).  The  diminution  of  the  solid 
residue  of  the  serum  depends  mainly  upon  the  decrease  of  the  albumen  ; 
for  the  salts  in  the  serum  are  unaltered,  and  the  fats,  or  rather  the  cho- 
lesterin,  may  be  considerably  increased. 

We  cannot  at  the  present  time  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  group 
of  symptoms  which  accompany  most  acute  diseases,  and  are  designated 
B&  fever  J  are  characterized  by  certain  constant  alterations  in  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  blood-constituents ;  but  all  investigations  agree  in 
showing  that  fever  itself  exerts  neither  an  increasing  or  decreasing  action 
on  the  vacillating  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood.  The  inquiries  hitherto 
made,  do  not  warrant  us  in  deciding  whether  the  admixture  of  the  blood, 
which  Becquerel  and  Rodier  believe  they  have  found  to  exist  during  the 
development  of  every  acute  disease,  can  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  fever. 
According  to  these  authors,  the  blood  presents  at  this  time  the  following 
appearances :  it  is  in  general  somewhat  more  watery  than  in  its  normal 
state  ;  the  corpuscles  are  slightly  diminished  in  number,  while  among  the 
fats,  the  cholesterin  and  the  phosphorized  fats  are  especially  increased ; 
the  extractive  matters  and  the  soluble  salts  occur  in  normal  quantity, 
while  the  phosphates  are  considerably  augmented. 

The  same  inquirers  found  that  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  the 
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fibrin  and  the  soluble  salts  of  the  serum,  occurred  in  their  normal  quan- 
tity in  simple  ephemeral  and  remittent  fevern^  while  the  albumen  was 
slightly  diminished  and  the  cholesterin  increased. 

In  slight  intermittent  fevers^  Zimmermann  found  that  the  fibrin  was 
only  increased  in  some  few  cases,  being  more  frequently  diijainished,  but 
it  in  general  occurred  in  the  normal  quantity.  Its  increase  appeared  to 
stand  in  a  direct  relation  to  the  duration  of  the  fever.  Beoquerel  and 
Bodier  found  the  fibrin  diminished  in  most  cases  of  intermittent  fever. 

In  endemic  intermittent  fevern^  the  blood-corpuscles  are  seldom  di- 
minished to  any  considerable  degree,  except  in  relapses,  but  are  fre- 
quently increased  in  quantity.  The  fibrin  is  invariably  augmented  in 
infiammatory  affections.  The  constituents  of  the  serum  increase  when 
the  disease  presents  an  intermittent  type,  but  decrease  when  the  disease 
is  characterized  merely  by  remissions  of  severity.  The  diminution  in 
the  latter  case  mainly  affects  the  albumen,  while  the  salts  of  the  serum 
are  constantly  augmented  in  quantity. 

In  marsh-fevers  (malaria),  the  corpuscles  are  considerably  increased 
(Salvagnoli  and  Gozzi,  Luderer),  while  the  fibrin,  albumen,  and  fats,  are 
proportionally  diminished.  A  large  quantity  of  cholesterin,  as  well  as 
of  bile-pigment,  is  in  general  found. 

In  cholera  the  blood  is  especially  dense  and  viscid ;  and  while  the 
blood-corpuscles  are  relatively  augmented,  they  are  poorer  in  salts.  The 
fibrin  remains  unaltered  as  to  quantity ;  the  serum  is  denser,  poorer  in 
water  and  salts,  but  relatively  very  rich  in  albumen ;  it  also  contains 
more  potash  salts  and  phosphates  than  normal  serum,  some  urea,  and  an 
extractive  substance  by  which  urea  is  rapidly  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia. 

In  dysentery  the  blood  is  poor  in  corpuscles.  The  fibrin  is  cenerally, 
although  not  always,  somewhat  increased.  All  the  solid  constituents  of 
the  serum  are  decreased,  but  especially  the  albumen.  The  salts,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  considerably  increased  in  quantity. 

In  Bright* s  disease  the  blood  presents  not  only  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  cells,  but  likewise  a  great  loss  of  the  constituents 
of  the  serum.  The  cholesterin  as  well  as  the  salts  of  the  serum  are, 
however,  augmented,  and  the  fluid  almost  always  exhibits  traces  of  urea, 
which  in  some  cases  is  present  in  considerable  quantity.  Such  blood  con- 
tains on  an  average  more  fibrin  than  in  the  normal  state,  while  it  is  only 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  kidneys,  that  is  to  say,  in  its  first  stage, 
that  there  is  any  great  augmentation  of  fibrin. 

The  hydroemic  blood  observed  in  different  kinds  of  dropsy,  is  a  very 
attenuated,  pale,  watery  fluid  ;  in  coagulating  it  forms  a  very  loose,  in- 
filtrated gelatinous  clot.  Its  composition  is  very  similar  to  that  observed 
in  Bright's  disease,  almost  the  only  point  of  difference  being  the 
absence  of  urea.  According  to  my  experience,  at  all  events,  this  sub- 
stance does  not  occur  in  hydrsemic  blood  more  than  in  dropsical  exuda- 
tions, unless  in  those  cases  in  which  renal  affections  are  simultaneously 
present. 

If  by  the  term  ancemia  we  understand  a  diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  blood  in  the  vessels  {olichcemia  would,  therefore,  be  a  more  correct  ex- 
pression, etymologically),  we  can  scarcely  assert  that  the  blood  exhibits 
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a  perfectly  identical  or  even  an  analogous  composition  in  all  conditions 
included  under  this  designation,  since  the  composition  of  the  blood 
must  necessarily  correspond  with  the  morbid  process  which  preceded  the 
diminution  of  the  blood ;  for  the  properties  which  have  commonly  been 
ascribed  to  anaemic  blood  belong,  properly  speaking,  to  a  hydraemic  con- 
dition. We  must,  at  all  events,  presume  that  the  blood  in  anaemia  de- 
pending upon  excessive  hemorrhage,  differs  in  composition  from  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  anaemia  which  arises  from  large  tumors,  excessive  mental 
labor,  bad  food,  poisoning,  &c.  Experience  teaches  us,  moreover,  that 
the  anaemia  which  follows  carcinoma,  typhus,  hemorrhages,  and  other 
losses  of  the  juices,  may  easily  pass  into  hydraemia,  whilst  in  tuberculosis 
a  hydraemic  state  of  the  blood  is  scarcely  ever  found  to  occur  together 
with  the  corresponding  serous  exudations.  Anaemic  blood  does  not  there- 
fore indicate  the  existence  of  any  special  admixture  of  the  blood.  It  is 
only  in  respect  to  the  diminution  of  the  colored  blood-cells  that  the  com- 
position of  this  blood  corresponds  with  that  exhibited  in  hydraemic  and 
chlorotic  conditions. 

In  chlorosis  the  blood  forms  a  small  solid  clot  covered  with  a  huffy  coat, 
and  floating  in  a  large  quantity  of  clear  serum.  The  corpuscles  and  the 
iron  are  both  diminished  either  in  a  very  small  or  in  an  excessive  degree, 
without,  however,  standing  in  any  definite  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  normal 
average ;  the  quantity  of  of  albumen  is  only  increased  relatively  to  the 
blood-cells,  while  the  fats  and  salts  remain  entirely  normal. 

In  the  so-called  plethora^  the  blood-corpuscles  are  always  somewhat 
more  numerous ;  the  serum  and  the  fibrin  are  both  nearly  normal,  and 
the  albumen  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  rises  only  slightly  above  the  mean 
average.  Plethora  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  spinal  irritation 
as  anaemia  does  to  chronic  spinal  affections,  the  only  difference  being  a 
greater  increase  of  the  solid  constituents,  and  more  especially  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  in  the  former. 

The  blood  experiences  no  changes  in  typhus^  which  can  justify  us  in 
terming  this  disease  a  dyscrasia.  Erom  the  5th  to  the  8th  day,  and 
therefore  nearly  as  long  as  the  continuance  of  the  typhus  exanthema, 
we  find  that  the  composition  of  the  blood  bears  a  great  similarity  to  that 
exhibited  in  plethora,  for  the  corpuscles  are  increased,  as  also  are  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  serum,  and  especially  the  albumen ;  even  the 
fibrin  is  generally  augmented  at  this  period.  From  the  9th  day  of  the 
disease  the  constitution  of  the  blood  assumes  a  totally  different  character ; 
for  at  this  period  the  blood  becomes  lighter,  chiefly  owing  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  corpuscles ;  the  residue  of  the  serum,  however,  diminishes 
daily  through  the  entire  duration  of  the  disease,  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  intestinal  affection.  The  salts  and  extrac- 
tive matters  are  relatively  increased,  rather  than  absolutely  diminished. 
If  typhus  be  not  followed  by  any  of  its  frequent  sequelae,  or  by  the 
anaemia  accompanying  many  of  the  epidemic  forms  of  this  disease,  there  is 
generally  found  to  be  an  increase  of  the  solid  constituents  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  which  in  some  cases  chiefly  affects 
the  blood-corpuscles,  in  others  the  solid  substances  of  the  serum,  while 
occasionally  even  the  quantity  of  the  fibrin  is  augmented. 
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In  a4;tUe  exanthemata,  there  is  a  diminution  of  the  blood-cells  and  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  the  intercellular  fluid.  The  serum  is 
denser  than  usual,  and  its  salts  are  far  more  augmented  than  the  organic 
substances. 

In  puerperal  f  every  the  blood  varies  according  to  the  course  and  cha- 
racter of  the  morbid  process  (as  indeed  we  observe  in  most  cases  of  dis- 
ease). There  is  a  very  considerable  diminution  of  the  corpuscles  ;  the 
fibrin,  especially  in  peritonitis,  is  much  increased,  but  is  soft  and  gela- 
tinous, and  almost  always  forms  a  crust.  In  most  cases  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  serum  are  considerably  diminished  (Scherer,  Becquerel  and 
Rodier) ;  but  sometimes  they  are  increased  (Andral  and  Gravarret) ;  the 
extractive  matters  are  considerably  increased  (Scherer);  bile-pigment 
is  occasionally  met  with  (Heller) ;  and  not  unfrequently  free  lactic  acid 
(Scherer). 

In  pycemia,  the  fibrin  is  diminished,  and  the  colorless  blood-cells  aug- 
mented ;  but  more  than  this  is  not  known,  as  the  blood  has  not  been 
carefully  examined  in  this  disease. 

In  leuccemiay  which  is  commonly  associated  with  a  considerable  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  exhibits  considerable 
similarity  with  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  (Virchow,  Scherer).  The 
blood  from  the  most  difierent  vessels  is  pale  red,  often  marked  with 
whitish  streaks  and  very  rich  in  colorless  blood-corpuscles ;  within  the 
body  it  coagulates  into  gelatinous  flakes,  but  when  it  coagulates  in  the 
air  very  little  serum  separates  from  it ;  it  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction, 
although  the  fluid  which  is  filtered  from  the  coagulum  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion ;  according  to  Scherer*s  investigation,  this  blood  contains  true  glutin, 
also  a  body  which  ranks  between  glutin  and  albumen  (an  albuminous  sub- 
stance containing  phosphorus  and  iron),  hypoxanthine,  and  finally  formic, 
acetic,  and  lactic  acids.  In  other  respects,  according  to  Scherer's  ana- 
lysis,' its  quantitative  composition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  normal 
blood  in  respect  to  the  main  constituents,  excepting  that  the  iron  seems 
to  be  present  in  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity. 

The  blood  has  not  been  examined  with  accuracy  in  scurvt/y  and  its 
composition  has  therefore  been  deduced  principally  from  physical  rela- 
tions ;  thus,  for  instance,  its  imperfect  coagulation  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  exhibited  a  diminution  of  fibrin,  while  other  causes  led  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  supposition  that  there  was  an  augmentation  of  the  salts.  The 
few  investigations  of  scorbutic  blood  which  we  possess,  give  but  little 
idea  of  the  true  constitution  of  this  fluid  in  the  condition  which  we  term 
scurvy.  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  been  led  by  their  most  recent  ana- 
lyses, which,  however,  are  not  very  conclusive,  to  adopt  the  opinion  that 
^Hhe  essential  anatomical  character  of  scurvy  must  be  sought  in  an 
original  modification  of  the  fibrin,"  while  they  show  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  the  fibrin  in  the  acute  form  of  the  idiopathic  disease,  "  depend- 
ing upon  an  excess  of  the  soda-salts  in  the  blood." 

The  admixture  of  the  blood  in  tuberculosis  does  not  seem  to  differ 
greatly  from  the  normal  condition,  for  the  modifications  which  it  under- 
goes, appear,  as  far  as  our  chemical  investigations  have  enabled  us  to 
judge,  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  conditions  which  accompany  this  dis- 
1  yerh.  d.  phjsik-medlo.  6es.  lu  Wiirxburg.  Bd.  2,  8.  821-826. 
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ease  ;  thus,  in  inflammatory  affections,  the  blood  presents  the  same  com- 
position as  in  inflammations,  while  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  con- 
siderable loss  of  blood  from  haemoptysis,  or  when  profusely  discharging 
intestinal  ulcers  or  colliquative  sweats  are  present,  all  the  solid  constitu- 
ents of  the  blood,  excepting  the  salts,  decrease,  as  do  also  the  blood-cells 
with  even  greater  rapidity.  Dropsy  is  not  often  associated  with  tuber- 
culosis, but  when  this  combination  does  occur,  the  blood  presents  the 
appearance  of  hydraemia. 

The  blood  has  not  yet  been  very  carefully  examined  in  carcinoma ; 
it  is,  however,  worthy  of  notice  that  Popp,  as  well  as  Heller,  and  re- 
cently also  V.  Gonip-^esanez,*  have  discovered  an  increase  of  fibrin  in 
carcinoma,  even  when  unassociated  with  febrile  affections.  (It  is  cer- 
tainly not  shown  whether  the  substance  in  excess  was  true  fibrin.)  The 
number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  somewhat  diminished.  When  dropsy 
is  associated  with  cancer,  the  blood  becomes  hydraemic.  As  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  serum  are  not  often  abnormally  increased,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  there  is  any  serous  or  albuminous  crasis  in  carcinoma. 

Although  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  the  constitution  of 
the  blood  undergoes  a  special  alteration  in  diabetesj  no  such  change  has 
as  yet  been  discovered ;  for,  excepting  its  increased  quantity  of  sugar, 
it  presents  nearly  the  same  composition  as  normal  blood.  It  is  some- 
what more  watery,  and  contains  less  fibrin,  but  the  blood-cells  and  solid 
constituents  of  the  serum  are  only  slightly  diminished  (v.  Gorup-Besanez 
even  found  them  increased).  The  serum  sometimes  exhibits  a  milky 
turbidity  (Thomson). 

The  conception  or  idea  of  scrophulosis  is  as  indefinite  as  that  of  chronic 
rheumatism  and  arthritis ;  and  hence  no  scientific  investigation  of  the 
blood  in  those  conditions  can  be  entered  upon,  for  the  blood  must  neces- 
sarily possess  a  different  constitution  when  the  scrofulous  swellings  of 
the  cervical  glands  arise  from  ulcers  on  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  when  they  depend  upon  tuberculous  deposits.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  blood  cannot  be  the  same  when  uric-acid  concretions  are 
deposited  in  the  joints,  and  when  necrosis,  osteoporosis,  or  osteosclerosis 
is  established  in  consequence  of  periostitis.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
blood  in  scrofula  is  remarkable  for  its  poverty  of  cells  (Nicholson),'  and 
that  arthritic  blood  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid  and 
urea  (Garrod).^ 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  inhalation  of  ether  seems  to  make  the 
blood  richer  in  water,  poorer  in  blood-corpuscles,  and  strikingly  rich  in 
fat  (Lassaigne,*  v.  Gorup-Besanez).'  According  to  the  numerous  in- 
vestigations of  Gorup-Besanez,®  no  distinct  relation  can  be  discovered 
between  the  bruit  in  the  jugular  veins  and  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  blood.  This  sound  may  exist  where  there  is  an  increase  of  all,  or  of 
some  only  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  where  they  are  dimi- 
nished, or,  finally,  where  there  is  a  perfectly  normal  composition  of  the 
blood. 

>  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  8,  S.  528-525. 

«  Lancet     Not.  1846,  p.  461.  «  London  Med.  Gazette.    Vol.  31,  p.  88. 

*  Gaz.  M^d.  de  Paris.     No.  11,  1847.        »  Arch.  f.  physiol.  Heilk.  Bd.  8,  S.  615-^23. 

•  Ibid.  p.  582-643. 
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The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  living  body  has  never  been 
accurately  determined,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  entire  mass  of  the 
blood  cannot  be  completely  removed  from  the  vessels  and  weighed; 
hence  the  determination  can  only  be  made  approximately  by  indirect 
methods.  Herbst  endeavored  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
vessels  by  the  quantity  required  for  the  complete  injection  of  the  veins 
and  arteries.  But  all  who  have  made  injections,  or  even  carefully  exa- 
mined the  injected  subject,  must  feel  that  the  estimate  will  be  Yerj  un- 
certain when  based  upon  such  methods.  Vogel,*  Dumas,*  and  Weisz,* 
have  proposed  but  not  practised  other  methods  of  determination.  Va- 
lentin^ suggested  the  ingenious  expedient  of  abstracting  blood  from  an 
animal  whose  weight  was  known,  and  after  determining  the  solid  con- 
stituents, immediately  injecting  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  water  into  the 
veins,  and  then  again  taking  blood  and  examining  the  solid  residue  with 
the  greatest  care.  From  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents in  the  two  different  kinds  of  blood,  Valentin  calculated  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  whole  blood  to  that  of  the  body  in  dogs  and  sheep 
as  1:4^  in  the  former,  and  1 :  5  in  the  latter.  This  method  would 
afford  sufficient  accuracy  if  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  were  not  more 
easily  permeated  by  a  thin  than  by  a  dense  plasma, — ^if  the  whole  mass 
of  the  juices  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  water  did  not  stand  in  such  a 
relation  to  the  blood  that  the  state  of  the  latter  is  almost  immediately 
reflected  in  them  (as  indeed  we  see  from  the  different  composition  of  the 
separate  portions  of  the  blood  in  one  and  the  same  venesection,  see  p. 
632), — if  the  blood  did  not  continually  give  off  water  to  the  kidneys  and 
other  excretory  organs, — and  lastly,  if  the  vessels  were  mere  water- 
proof canals,  without  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  water,  and  for  the 
importation  of  solid  parts. 

The  discrepancies  in  the  views  of  different  physiologists  in  reference 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  body  of  an  adult  man,  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  when  we  remember  that  Blumenbach  estimated  it  at  4 
or  5  kilogrammes  [from  8*5  to  11  pounds],  and  Reil  at  fully  20  kilo- 
grammes [or  44  pounds].  In  the  present  day  the  blood  is  generally 
estimated  at  10  kilogrammes  [or  22  pounds],  which  is  equal  to  about 
the  8th  part  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  If  I  may  advance  the 
opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  from  experiments  prosecuted  on  the 
bodies  of  two  executed  criminals,  I  should  estimate  the  blood  in  the  body 
of  a  young  man  as  somewhat  below  the  above  quantity,  namely,  at  from 
about  8  to  8*5  kilogrammes  [or  from  17*6  to  nearly  19  pounds]. 

My  friend,  Ed.  Weber,  determined,  with  my  co-operation,  the  weights 
of  two  criminals  both  before  and  after  their  decapitation.  The  quantity 
of  the  blood  which  escaped  from  the  body,  was  determined  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  water  was  injected  into  the  vessels  of  the  trunk  and 
head,  until  the  fluid  escaping  from  the  veins  had  only  a  pale-red  or  yel- 
low color ;  the  quantity  of  the  blood  remaining  in  the  body  was  then 
calculated,  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  solid  residue  of  this 

>  Pathol.  Anat    des  menschl.  Eorpers.    Leipi.  1845,  S.  69  [or  EngUah  translationi 
p.  84]. 
'  Cbim.  pbysiol.  et  m^d.    Paris,  1848,  p.  826. 
9  Zeitsch.  d.  k.  k.  Gesellsch.  d.  Aertze.    Dec.  1847,  S.  208-229. 
*  Repert  der  Physiol.  Bd.  8,  S.  281-293. 
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pale-red  aqueous  fluid,  and  that  of  the  blood  which  first  escaped.  By  way 
of  illustration,  I  subjoin  the  results  yielded  by  one  of  the  experiments :  the 
living  body  of  one  of  the  criminals  weighed  60140  grammes,  and  the 
same  body  after  the  decapitation  54600  grammes ;  consequently,  5540 
grammes  of  blood  had  escaped.  28*560  grammes  of  this  blood  yielded  5*36 
grammes  of  solid  residue ;  60*5  grammes  of  sanguineous  water  collected 
after  the  injection,  contained  3*724  grammes  of  solid  substances.  6050 
grammes  of  the  sanguineous  water  that  returned  from  the  veins  were 
collected,  and  these  contained  37*24  grammes  of  solid  residue,  which 
corresponds  to  1980  grammes  of  blood ;  consequently,  the  body  con- 
tained 7520  grammes  of  blood  (5540  escaping  in  the  act  of  decapitation, 
and  1980  remaining  in  the  body) ;  hence,  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the 
blood  was  to  that  of  the  body  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1:8.  The  other 
experiment  yielded  a  precisely  similar  result. 

We  have  no  intention  of  asserting  that  such  experiments  as  these 
possess  extreme  accuracy,  but  they  appear  to  us  to  have  the  advantage 
of  giving  in  this  manner  the  minimum  of  the  blood  contained  in  the 
body  of  an  adult  man  ;  for  although  some  solid  substances,  not  belong- 
ing to  the  blood,  may  be  taken  up  by  the  water  from  the  parenchyma  of 
the  organs  permeated  with  capillary  vessels,  the  excess  thus  obtained  is 
80  completely  counteracted  by  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  retention  of 
some  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  in  part  by  transudation,  that  our  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  human  body  may  certainly 
be  considered  as  slightly  below  the  actual  quantity. 

The  following  method,  based  upon  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in 
the  blood,  will,  I  believe,  afford  an  average  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
blood  in  animals  :  if  we  know  how  much  sugar  the  blood  may  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  contain,  without  its  appearing  in  the  urine, 
and  if  we  determine  how  much  sugar  the  blood  may  normaUy  contain  on 
an  ordinary  diet,  we  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  blood  con- 
tained in  an  animal  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  must 
be  introduced  by  injection  into  the  jugular  veins,  or  by  some  other 
method,  in  order  to  make  it  pass  into  the  urine.  We  know  from  von 
Becker's  investigations  that  about  0*5g  of  sugar  may  exist  in  the  blood 
without  passing  into  the  urine,  and  that  further,  after  the  use  of  saccha- 
rine roots  the  blood  contains  0*678  of  sugar.  Now  I  find  from  my  own, 
as  well  as  from  Uhle  and  von  Becker's  injections  of  sugar  (grape-sugar), 
that  when  0*2  of  a  gramme  of  sugar  was  injected  into  the  blood  of 
rabbits  of  the  ordinary  size  (1200  grammes  weight),  the  urine  indicated 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  25  minutes.  If  now  we  assume  that  in  a  rabbit 
weighing  1  kilogramme,  0*15  of  a  gramme  of  sugar  injected  into  the 
blood  will  saturate  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  if  there  were  any  additional 
quantity  of  sugar  it  would  appear  in  the  urine,  a  rabbit  of  this  weight 
will  contain  95*8  grammes  of  blood.  Dr.  von  Becker  is  still  engaged  on 
experiments  of  this  kind.  In  the  present  uncertainty  of  all  the  methods 
for  determining  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  animal  body,  a  method  like 
the  above  should  not  be  wholly  overlooked,  although  it  may  not  present 
any  great  guarantee  for  its  accuracy ;  since  the  agreement  of  the  results 
of  different  methods  would  increase  the  degree  of  probability  for  the 
determination  of  the  definite  amount  of  blood  contained  in  individual 
organisms. 
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It  is  by  no  means  decided  whether  fat  men  and  animals  contain  less 
blood  than  lean  ones,  notwithstanding  the  experiments  of  Schultz*  on 
fat  and  lean  oxen  (in  the  latter,  he  found  an  excess  of  20  or  30  pounds 
of  blood).  When  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  animal  pro- 
cesses, and  especially  the  metamorphosis  of  matter,  we  shall  treat  in 
detail  of  the  sources  from  which  the  blood  flows,  its  progressive  and  re- 
gressive formation,  both  in  relation  to  its  individual  constituents  and 
collectively,  and  of  its  general  physiological  import ;  for  the  blood  is  the 
centre  round  which  the  general  metamorphosis  of  animal  matter  revolves, 
and  in  which  it  is  perfected.  As  we  have  already  considered  the  oririn 
and  metamorphosis  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  blood,  in  this 
volume,  it  only  remains  for  us  here  briefly  to  notice  the  mode  of  deve- 
lopment and  the  destination  of  its  morphological  elements,  although 
these  questions  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  more  especially  to  histo- 
logical physiology. 

The  investigations  of  the  most  distinguished  physiologists  of  the  present 
day  render  it  highly  probable  that  there  is  more  than  one  seat  of  formor 
Hon  of  the  colorless  blood-cells.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  for  the  most 
part,  formed  in  the  chyle,  and  they  are  likewise  produced,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  in  the  liver ;  at  all  events,  under  certain  conditions : 
but  their  formation,  or  at  all  events  their  development  and  growth,  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  definite  locality,  but  proceed  in  the  vessels  of 
very  different  organs.  H.  Miiller*  and  Kblliker*  have  recently  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  the  colorless  blood-cells  in  the 
chyle, — a  subject  that  had  already  been  very  fully  considered  by  several 
earlier  observers,  especially  J.  Miiller,  E.  H.  Weber,  Schwann,  Henle, 
and  Reichert.  We  find  that  the  chyle  contains  numerous  morphological 
elements,  whose  supposed  significance  as  embryonic  blood-corpuscles, 
and  whose  different  forms  in  the  course  of  their  development,  have  led 
physiologists  to  very  different  views.  H.  Miiller,  who  is  opposed  to  the 
cell-theory  of  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  thinks  that  the  origin  of  these 
bodies  from  the  chyle-plasma  may,  according  to  his  observations,  be  ex- 
plained somewhat  in  the  following  manner: — In  the  minutest  lacteals 
there  appear  minute  clots  (solid  corpuscles  without  a  distinct  cell-mem- 
brane), which  are  separated  from  the  chyle,  and  occur  as  dense  granules, 
with  a  viscid  matter  connecting  them  together.  From  these  minute  clots, 
the  rudiments  of  the  cell-wall  and  the  nucleus  are  developed  by  a  certain 
alteration  in  the  chemical  substrata.  The  nucleus  appears  most  granular 
in  the  more  recent  formations,  since  it  has  been  formed  by  the  conglome- 
ration of  the  insoluble  and  denser  granules,  whilst  the  cell-wall  was  being 
condensed  into  a  membranous  capsule.  Since  even  at  the  termination 
of  the  thoracic  duct  we  meet  with  minute  clots  in  which  cell-formation  is 
only  commencing,  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  conversion  into  true 
cells — that  is  to  say,  into  colorless  blood-cells — is  effected  within  the 
blood  itself;  in  like  manner,  the  first  tendency  towards  the  formation  of 
such  cells  may  also  take  place  within  the  blood  from  its  plasma.  Miiller 
draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  colorless  cells  of  the  blood 
contain  tripartite  nuclei,  resembling  also  in  this  respect  pus-corpuscles. 

'  System  der  Circulation.     Stuttgart,  1886. 

8  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  3,  S.  204-278.  •  Ibid.    Vol.  4,  pp.  142-144. 
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We  also  find  that  the  blood  always  containB  cells  with  a  Bimple  nucleiifl 
(like  the  iiiucuB*corpuscles  of  healthy  mucous  membranes) ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  chyle  contains  cells  with  a  multiple  nucleus.  A 
Blight  difference  in  the  chemical  conatitution  of  the  chyle-plasma  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  the  blood-  or  exudation-plasma  in  (suppuration)  on  the 
other,  may  perhaps  be  th^  cause  of  a  simple  nucleus  in  the  former,  and 
of  a  fissured  or  multiple  nucleus  in  the  latter,  Kolliker  strongly 
opposes  Miiller'a  views,  and  is  of  opinion  that  Schwann's  theory  is  strictly 
applicable  to  the  development  of  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles.  He 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  lacteals,  but  never  in  the  thoracic 
duct,  nuclei  which  were  either  free  or  surrounded  by  granules,  and  young 
cells  with  walls  which  almost  touched  the  nucleus,  and  were  very  fragile. 
He  most  distinctly  maintains  the  existence  of  nucleoli.  Besides  this 
origin  of  the  lymph-corpuscles  in  the  minutest  lacteals,  Kolliker  also 
assumes  that  they  are  further  augmented  in  the  intermediate  vessels, 
although  he  leaves  it  undecided  whether  this  increase  is  effected  by  endo- 
genous formation  or  by  subdiyision.  The  same  observer  distinguishes 
larger  and  smaller  lymph-granules  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  only  are  converted  into  blood-corpuBcles,  whilst  the  larger 
gradually  dissolve  in  the  blood* 

The  view  that  the  blood-cells  of  the  embryo  originate  in  the  Ever,  waB 
long  since  advocated  by  Reichert/  and  recently  by  several  physiologists^ 
and  more  especially  by  E.  H,  Weber*  and  Kolhker/  Weber  showed 
that  in  the  spring  the  liver  of  frogs  assumes  a  totally  different  color, 
while  at  the  same  season  this  organ  is  the  seat  of  an  active  formation  of 
new  blood-cells,  Gerlacb,*  whose  observations  have  been  supported  by 
those  of  Schaffner,*  has,  however,  very  recently  endeavored  to  prove 
that  the  spleen  is  the  chief  factory  for  the  blood-cells ;  but  the  admira- 
ble chemical  investigations  of  Scherer  seem  far  more  to  corroborate  the 
view  opposed  by  Kolliker,  and  subsequently  by  Ecker,**  that  the  hlood- 
corpusctea  are  for  the  most  part  destroyed  in  the  spleen.  This  muchj 
at  all  events,  seems  certain,  that  the  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles 
is  not  limited  to  definite  organs,  for  blood-eorpusclcs  appear  in  the 
germinal  area  of  the  embryo  before  the  formation  of  vessels  and  glands. 
In  the  area  vasculosa,  blood-corpusclee  and  vessels  are  formed  from  cells 
which,  according  to  Keichert,  can  in  no  way  be  distinguished  from  one 
another.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  colored  blood-cells 
may  proceed  from  the  colorless  ones ;  but,  as  yet,  it  remains  undeter- 
mined whether  such  is  always  the  order  of  formation^  and  how  this 
mode  of  development  is  effected* 

If  we  were  to  regard  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles  as  merely  a  transi- 
tion stage  of  formation  of  the  colored  corpuscles,  their  significance  and 
physiological  importance  would  at  once  be  defined  j  but  however  ephe- 
meral their  existence  in  the  blood  may  be,  we  cannot  wholly  deny  their 
participation  in  the  chemical  metamorphosis  of  matter,  more  especially 


1  Entwieklutigslebeii  im  WirbeUhierreich,  S,  22. 
*2eitschr,  f.  rat.  Med.  Bd.  4,  S.  160. 
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as  manj  of  these  bodies  do  not  appear  to  be  converted  into  colored  cor- 
puscles. The  J  are  vital  ceUsj  maintaining  an  active  interchange  of 
matter  with  the  blood-plasma,  and  cannot  therefore  be  wholly  without 
influence  on  the  general  composition  of  the  blood  and  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  animal  tisanes. 

With  reference  to  the  chemical  phenomena  accompanying  the  mor- 
phological transition  of  colorless  into  colored  cells,  we  only  know  that 
hEeniatin  is  gradually  developed  within  them,  and  hence  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  views  held  by  recent  physiologists 
regarding  the  morphological  process ;  omitting  aU  notice  of  the  older 
hypotheses. 

The  once  generally  accepted  view  that  the  red  blood-corpnsclea  are 
formed  from  the  nuclei  of  the  lymph-  and  chyle-corpuscles,  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  their  walls,  has  found  no  advocates  in  recent  times,  H. 
Miiller,  on  the  other  hand,  adopts  the  view  that  the  colorless  cells  are 
directly  converted  into  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  believes  that  the 
small  lymph-corpuscles  which  occur  in  the  thoracic  duct  owe  their  origin 
to  the  loss  of  their  fluid  granular  contents,  and  that  thus  the  capsule 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  nucleus,  whilst  all  their  contents  dis- 
appear so  entirely  in  the  blood,  that  the  membrane  comes  in  contact 
with,  and  constitutes  the  actual  investment  of  the  nucleus-  The  cor- 
puscle is  then  flattened  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  nuclens,  and 
appears  concave,  while  the  nucleated  vesicle  imbibes  red  pigment  and 
thus  becomes  formed  into  a  perfect  blood-corpuscle.  The  chemical 
behavior  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  corpuscles  seems  however  opposed  to 
this  view,  and  there  arc  many  other  reasons  unfavorable  to  its  adoption. 

According  to  Kolliker,  the  most  probable  view  is  that  which  assumes 
that  the  smaller  kind  of  chyle-corpnscles  is  converted  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  nucleus  and  the  absorption  of  pigment  into  the  true  blood- 
corpuscle  ;  he  advances  the  following  grounds  in  support  of  this  view : 
(1)  The  similarity  of  size  in  the  smaller  chyle-corpuscles  of  the  thoracic 
duct  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles ;  (2)  the  perfectly  identical  behainor 
of  the  capsule  of  these  chyle-corpusclea  and  of  the  wall  of  the  blood-disks 
towards  physical  and  chemical  influences ;  (3)  the  faintly  yellow  color  of 
these  chyle- corpuscles  with  an  entirely  colorless  nucleus ;  (4)  the  flatten- 
ing, although  in  a  less  degree  than  in  fully  developed  blood-corpuseles; 
and  (5J  the  nuclei  of  the  smaller  chyle-corpuscles  are  entirely  different 
from  tne  blood-corpuscles. 

To  these  three  theories  regarding  the  transition  of  colorless  into 
colored  corpuscles  Gerlach  has  added  a  fourth,  which  is  principally 
founded  on  the  occurrence  of  cells  containing  blood^corpusclea  in  the 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of  the  spleen  and  in  the  liver  of  the  embryo* 
According  to  him,  the  colored  blood-corpuacles  are  formed  within  the 
colorless  ones,  so  that  the  latter  stand  in  the  relation  of  parent-cells  to 
the  former-  But  as  this  subject  belongs  less  to  physiological  chemistry 
than  to  pure  histology,  the  present  remarks  must  suffice  until  we  are  able 
to  bring  chemistry  to  our  aid  in  explaining  the  progressive  and  regres- 
sive development  of  the  blood-cells* 

As  yet  we  know  very  little  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hhod-corpn^dett 
act  in  the  living  blood,  the  objects  they  fulfil  or  the  results  of  theii 
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cbemic&l  metamorphoses.  But  our  deficiency  ia  positive  knowledge  has 
here  been  liberally  supplied  by  hypotheses,  whose  value  ^e  will  briefly  con- 
sider. As  might  be  expectecf,  the  discovery  of  these  peculiar  molecules 
in  the  blood  led  to  that  false  and  illogical  application  of  the  word  '*life," 
which  even  now  is  not  wholly  banished  from  physical  physiology.  The 
very  Yaguenoss  of  the  term  *4ife"  served  m  a  cloak  for  everything  that 
did  not  readily  admit  of  being  referred  to  physical  or  chemical  agencies. 
The  molecules  of  the  blood  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  individual 
vitality  like  the  iufusoriaj  for  which  they  were  even  mistaken  by  some 
observers  (Eble  and  Mayer),  in  proof  of  which  assertion  it  was  main- 
tained,  according  to  Czermakj  Treviranua  and  Mayer^  and  still  more 
recently  by  Emmerson  and  Reader,  that  they  exhibited  a  spontaneous 
motion,  very  recently,  moreoverj  one  of  our  most  distinguished  che- 
mists has  been  erroneously  led  by  his  experiments  to  believe  in  a 
peculiar  vital  activity  of  the  blood- corpuscles.  Dumas  could  not  resist 
advancing  the  assertion  that  the  blood-corpusclea  possess  a  certain  re- 
spiratory activity  which  may  occasionally  be  reduced  to  actual  asphyxia. 
It  will  be  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  view,  if  we  mention  that  Dumas 
was  led  to  this  conclusion  merely  by  making  the  well-known  observation 
that  blood-cells,  when  treated  with  neutral  alkaline  salts,  cohere  when 
at  restj  assume  a  darker  color  and  begin  to  be  decomposed  at  a  moderate 
temperature;  while  this  alteration  occurs  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
blood  which  has  been  acted  on  by  salts  is  frequently  shaken.  Dumas 
thought  that  the  access  of  oxygen,  brought  about  by  shaking  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  caused  them  to  retain  their  vitality  for  a  longer  period ;  but 
when  they  are  shaken  with  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas,  they  do  not 
sooner  become  dark  than  when  they  are  shaken  with  atmospheric  air ; 
hence  it  is  merely  the  motion  which  retards  the  cohesion  and  further 
decomposition  of  the  blood-cells.  In  order  to  avoid  misconception,  we 
would,  however,  observe  in  reference  to  the  vitality  of  the  blood-cells, 
that  if  by  the  term  "life"  we  mean  simply  a  group  of  physical  and 
chemical  agencies,  having  reference  to  morphological  progressive  and 
regressive  development,  vitality  can  no  more  be  denied  to  the  blood-cor- 
puscles than  to  any  other  animal  or  vegetable  cell. 

An  opinion  long  prevailed  that  the  blood- corpuscles  took  up  oxygen 
in  the  lungs  and  gave  it  off  in  the  capillaries,  the  view  being  based  upon 
the  bright-red  color  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  its  darkness  in  the 
capillaries.  These  cells  were  in  fact  regarded  as  carriers  of  oxygen, 
Henle  refutes  this  view  by  obserring  that  we  might,  with  equal  justice, 
aJfiO  term  them  water-carriers^  since  they  show  themselves  no  less  capable 
of  abiorbing  the  smallest  additional  quantity  of  water  than  of  taking 
up  oxyjgen  and  carbonic  acid  ;  for  they  absorb  water,  and  again  give  off 
a  portion  of  it,  in  a  state  of  vapor,  in  the  lungs ;  the  gaaes  through 
whose  assumed  chemical  action  this  function  of  the  cells  waa  supposed 
to  be  derived,  could  only  exert  a  mechanical  influence  on  the  form,  and 
therefore  on  the  color  of  the  blood-cells.  This  opinion  derived  great 
probability  from  Mulder's  careful  investigation  of  hsematin,  which  waa 
found  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  gases,  and  likewise  from  the  above- 
named  inquiries  of  Nasse,  Henle,  Scherer,  and  Bruchj  who  have  shown 
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the  influence  exerted  on  the  color  of  the  blood  by  the  alterations  in  the 
form  of  the  cells.  There  are,  moreover,  two  otner  facts  which  appear 
to  render  this  supposed  function  of  the  blood-cells  exceedingly  doubtful, 
if  not  wholly  untenable ;  in  the  first  place,  Marchand  could  not  obtain 
the  slightest  trace  of  carbonic  acid  in  blood  through  which  oxygen  had 
been  passed  after  the  removal  of  all  the  gases ;  the  conversion  of  oxygen 
into  carbonic  acid  cannot  therefore  take  place  within  the  cells  themselves. 
Another  observation,  made  by  Hannover,  speaks,  however,  still  more 
strongly  against  the  usually  adopted  view ;  for  this  observer  found  that 
chlorotic  patients,  whose  blood  is  often  exceedingly  deficient  in  colored 
blood-cells,  exhaled  in  like  periods  of  time  as  much  carbonic  acid  as 
healthy  women.  Hence  we  might  be  disposed  to  believe  with  Henle, 
that  there  is  no  intimate  relation  between  the  corpuscles  and  the  gases 
of  the  blood,  if  there  were  not  two  important  grounds,  supported  on  facts 
admitting  of  only  one  interpretation,  which  are  in  favor  of  the  view  ac- 
cording to  which  the  blood-cells  possess  the  capacity  of  absorbing  oxygen. 
The  first  of  these  grounds  rests  upon  the  observation  already  referred  to, 
that  neither  the  intercellular  fluid  nor  the  serum  alone  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  more  than  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen,  while  the  cell-contain- 
ng  blooa  exhibits  a  very  strongly  marked  capacity  for  absorption :  a 
fact  that  speaks  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  function  of  the  blood- 
cells,  that  it  requires  no  further  exposition.  The  second  ground  sup- 
porting the  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the  blood-cells  for  absorbing  gases, 
is  that  diluted  hsematin  or  copiously  watered  blood  which  contains 
only  some  few  recognizable  corpuscles,  whose  contents  ^the  hsematin, 
&c.j  are  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  solution,  is  still  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen;  the  alteration  of  color 
cannot  possibly  depend  in  this  case  on  alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  The  hsematin  of  Lecanu  and  Mulder  is  not  the 
same  as  that  contained  in  the  fresh  blood-cells;  although  the  solu- 
tion of  the  blood-cells  very  probably  does  not  play  the  part  ascribed 
to  it,  the  recently  dissolved  hsematin  must  yet  participate  with  the 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  capacity  for  absorbing  gases.  Aiarchand's  ex- 
periment simply  proves  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  not  capable  of  gene- 
rating carbonic  acid  by  their  own  unaided  power,  or  when  removed  from 
the  body  and  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen.  With  respect  to  Han- 
nover's view,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  it  admits  of  several 
modes  of  interpretation,  it  by  no  means  overthrows  the  opinion  that  the 
blood-cells  possess  this  capacity ;  for  if  a  person  having  few  blood-cells 
exhales  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  another  whose  blood  is  richer  in  cor- 
puscles, it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
directly  depends  upon  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  seems  rather  to  show  the 
very  reverse.  The  blood-cells,  in  all  probability,  absorb  most  of  their 
carbonic  acid  after  they  reach  the  capillaries,  and  they  are  obviously 
able  to  take  up  a  larger  quantity  than  they  commonly  convey  to  the 
venous  blood :  thus  80  or  100  corpuscles  of  chlorotic  blood  may  absorb 
the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as  that  which  is  generally  absorbed 
by  120  corpuscles  of  healthy  blood  in  the  capillaries ;  these  8u  cells  may 
therefore,  in  like  manner,  exhale  as  much  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  as 
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the  120.  Then,  moreover,  the  intercellular  fluid  exhibits  a  greater  ca- 
pacity for  dissolving  carbonic  acid  than  oxygen,  and  it  would  not  there- 
fore require  the  co-operation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  to  convey  to  the 
lungs  the  carbonic  acid  transuded  into  the  capillaries.  We  therefore  con- 
aider  the  view  which  ascribes  to  the  blood-corpuscles  the  function  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen,  and  giving  it  partially  off  in  the  capillaries,  not  only  to 
be  uncontroverted,  but  to  be  completely  proved. 

The  question  here  arises,  whether  the  oxygen  is  only  mechanicallv 
taken  up  by  the  blood-cells  or  loosely  combined  with  them,  or  whether  it 
is  chemically  united  with  some  of  uie  individual  constituents,  and  thus 
directly  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  capillaries. 
Both  these  modes  undoubtedly  occur ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen 
absorbed  in  the  lungs  is  only  mechanically  taken  up  by  the  corpuscles, 
or  is  brought  to  the  capillaries  in  a  slightly  combined  form,  as  is  clearlj^ 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Magnus,  Marchand,  and  others ;  but  it 
would  be  very  singular  if  the  blood-cells,  which  are  so  susceptible  to  ex- 
ternal influences — as,  for  instance,  to  chemical  agents — and  which  un- 
doubtedly manifest  an  active  metamorphosis  of  matter,  should  remain 
wholly  unaffected  by  oxygen.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  case, 
as  we  learn  from  direct  observations.  We  have  already  shown,  and  pur- 
pose making  still  more  evident  by  a  special  reference  to  analyses,  that 
the  difference  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood-corpuscles  can  scarcely  be  explained  except  by  the  assumption  of  a 
ehemical  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  individual  organic  constituents 
of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  lungs.  We  would  here  only  observe,  that 
we  found  the  mineral  substances  and  the  hsematin  augmented  in  the 
blood-corpuscles  after  the  inspiration  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  organic  sub- 
stances, and  more  especially  the  fats,  were  considerably  diminished. 
This  incontestable  fact  can  scarcely  be  explained,  excepting  by  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  only  the  mineral  substances  and  the  l^matin  which  in- 
crease in  weight  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  whilst  the  organic  sub- 
stances, and  more  especially  the  fats,  are  either  destroyed  by  oxidation, 
and  their  products  of  decomposition  transferred  -to  the  intercellular 
fluid,  or  at  all  events  they  undergo  a  considerable  diminution  of  weight 
by  the  formation  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  No  one,  however,  can 
seriously  believe  that  the  blood-corpuscles  swim  unchanged,  like  mecha- 
nical molecules,  from  the  capillaries  of  the  lesser  to  those  of  the  greater 
circulation. 

Although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  express  the  function  of  the  blood- 
cells  in  exact  chemical  equations,  and  therefore  cannot  comprehend  their 
precise  physiological  import,  we  may  yet,  from  the  facts  at  our  disposal, 
form  some  general  opinion  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of  their  existence 
in  the  blood.  The  blood-corpuscles  are  cells  having  special  contents, 
whose  existence  cannot  be  conceived  on  physical  grounds  without  a  simul- 
taneous and  continuous  metamorphosis  of  matter.  Their  activity  must 
correspond  to  the  menstruum  in  which  they  are  suspended,  and  to  all  the 
relations  generally  in  which  they  occur  in  the  living  body.  We  must, 
a  priori^  conclude  that  each  recent  animal  cell  in  tne  healthy  blood  is, 
vmder  given  relations,  metamorphosed  into  blood-corpuscles,  precisely  as 
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we  see  the  primary  type  of  the  animal  cell,  the  chyle -corpuscle,  con- 
verted into  a  blood-cell ;  for  it  is  an  incontrovertible  proposition  in  phj- 
fiiology,  that  like  conditions  acting  on  like  atibstrata,  must  give  rise  to 
identical  results.  Ifj  however^  the  formation  of  a  cell  depend  upon  the 
medium  surrounding  it,  its  subsequent  activity  can  only  he  developed  in 
relation  to  this  medium ;  hence  the  hlood-cells  and  the  plasma  must 
stand  in  a  constant  reciprocal  relation  to  one  another,  precisely  aa  the 
yeast-cells  do  to  the  fermenting  mixture.  It  remains,  however,  for  fa- 
ture  inquiries  to  determine  the  metamorphoses  which  result  from  this  re- 
ciprocal action.  As  far  as  we  are  at  present  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
Bubjectj  we  think  we  shall  not  he  deviating  very  widely  from  the  truths  if 
we  regard  the  blood -ceils  as  organs,  that  is  to  say,  as  laboratories,  in  which 
the  individual  constituents  of  the  plasma  are  prepared  for  the  Mgher 
function  of  aiding  in  the  formation  and  reproduction  of  the  tissues. 
As  soonj  however,  as  we  attempt  to  specify  the  individual  constituents  of 
the  plasmaj  we  lose  ourselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  hypotheses.  Thus,  for 
instance,  some  observers  have  conjectured  that  fibrin  was  elaborated  from 
albumen,  which  is  pomMe^  in  bo  far  aa  fibrin  appears  to  be  a  substance 
ready  elaborated  for  deposition  in  the  tissues,  but  improbable^  since  we 
also  find  in  some  cases  that  the  fibrin  is  increased  in  an  ejttraordiniLry 
degree  in  blood  which  is  very  poor  in  corpuscles  (chlorosis). 

The  blood-corpuscles,  like  all  other  cells  endowed  with  vital  activity, 
have  a  definite  period  of  existence.  This  limited  duration  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  philosophical  inquirers  as  a  specific  property  of  living 
beings^  as  if  every  physical  or  chemical  process  must  not  in  iflce  manner 
have  a  definite  period  of  duration  limited  by  a  commencement  and  a  ter- 
mination. No  one  can  doubt  that  the  activity  of  the  hlood-corpusdes 
has  its  boundary,  and  that  they  perish^  although  the  mode  and  course  of 
their  gradual  destruction  yet  remains  a  mystery.  All  we  know  is,  thst 
in  our  microacopico-chemical  investigations,  the  cells  of  the  same  blood 
varv"  in  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  can  resist  chemical  agents, 
and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  more  easily  decomposed  cells,  which, 
moreover,  generally  exhibit  greater  intensity  of  color,  are  the  older,  and 
that  those  which  arc  not  easily  acted  upon,  are  paler,  and  appear  in  their 
granular  contents  to  present  the  rudiments  of  a  nucleus,  are  of  more 
feoent  origin.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  length  of  time 
that  an  individual  cell  continues  to  exist*  The  observation  made  by 
Harless,  that  a  frog*s  blood-corpnscles  entirely  disappear  after  nine  or 
ten  alternations  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  would  enable  us  to  fonn  an 
average  estimate  of  the  period  of  their  duration,  if  it  were  not  that  both 
these  substances  were  employed  in  the  experiment  in  a  state  of  purity, 
whilst  in  the  lungs  the  hlood-corpuscles  are  only  acted  upon  by  atmo- 
spheric air  containing  about  4g  of  carbonic  acid.  We  may  presume  from 
a  comparison  of  the  blood  taken  iu  repeated  venesections,  that  the  period 
of  duration  or  existence  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  not  very  short ;  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  blood  continues  for  several  days  after  a  moderate 
venesection  to  be  poor  in  corpuscles,  and  even  exhibits  a  great  deficiency 
of  these  bodies  for  a  prolonged  period  after  repeated  venesections  cer- 
tainly proves  that  their  regeneration  is  not  efiected  with  great  rapidity* 
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If,  however,  they  are  slowly  regeneratedj  as  appears  to  he  the  caae, 
judging  from  the  copious  supply  of  colorless  cella  in  the  circulating  fluid 
after  severe  losses  of  blood,  they  caimot  have  a  very  short  existence,  for 
otherwise  the  number  of  the  colored  cells  would  not  so  far  exceed  that 
of  the  colorless  corpuscles. 

The  question,  whether  the  hhod-t*orpii9de»  are  dmnteffraled  at  one 
definite  gpot  has  not  yet  been  decided  with  any  certainty.  It  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  earlier  observers,  that  the  destruction  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  was  effected  by  the  alternating  action  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  as  well  as  of  different  salts  and  other  substances,  this  action  being 
gradually  continued  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  bloodvessels, 
and  their  products  also  undergoing  a  gradual  solution.  As  the  arterial 
blood  has  been  found  to  be  poorer  in  corpuscles  than  the  venousj  some 
support  seemed  to  be  afforded  to  the  view  that  the  older  blood-cells  were 
principally  destroyed  in  the  camllaries  of  the  lungs  by  the  access  of 
oxygen ;  but  as  it  has  been  o^  proved  that  the  weight  of  the  sum  of 
the  blood-cells  is  diminished,  and  not  that  their  number  is  lessened,  we 
are  by  no  means  compelled  to  assume  that  the  blood-cells  are  destroyed 
in  the  arteries ;  and  it  would  even  appear  probable,  on  many  grounds, 
that  the  weight  of  each  cell  is  diminished  by  respiration,  but  not  that 
the  whole  number  is  lessened.  There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a 
disposition  to  connect  the  disintegration  of  the  blood-cells  with  ono 
definite  locality,  and  Schultz  more  especially  designated  the  liver  as  the 
organ  in  which  this  process  was  effected,  F.  C*  Schmid's  more  accurate 
investigations  of  the  portal  blood  and  of  the  colored  cells  contained  in 
it,  which  differ  from  those  of  other  blood,  appear  indeed  to  afford  a  more 
exact  foundation  for  this  hypothesis.  We  have  already  spoken  at  length 
of  the  constitution  of  the  portal  blood  and  of  its  relation  to  the  hepatic 
function,  in  the  chapterB  on  "bile"  and  on  "the  blood,"  and  from  our 
comparative  analyses  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  venous  blood,  we  are  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  liver  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  an  organ 
for  regenerating  the  blood-corpuscles  than  as  tbe  seat  of  their  destruction, 
although  we  will  not  deny  that  blood-corpuscles,  which  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  cella  in  an  advanced  state  of  development,  are  conveyed 
from  the  splenic  to  the  portal  vein.  On  the  other  hand,  during  digestion 
we  found  only  normal  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein, 
Schultx's  view  cannot,  therefore,  be  received  without  a  certain  reserva- 
tion* An  opinion  has  been  lately  advanced  by  Kolliker,  and  still  moro 
recently  by  Ecker,  from  the  histological  investigation  of  the  spleen,  and 
more  especially  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  that  this  organ,  which  was  pre- 
viously held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  formation  of  blood,  and  indeed  is  still 
regarded  as  such  by  Gerlach  and  Schaffner,  is  in  fact  the  principal  seat 
of  the  solution  and  complete  disintegration  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
While  such  contending  views  prevail  among  the  moat  trustworthy  his* 
tologists,  we  should  not  venture  to  give  the  preference  to  either  of  theae 
opposite  theories,  if  chemical  analysis  did  not  here,  as  in  so  many  caseSi 
come  to  the  aid  of  histological  inquiry.  Scherer  has  made  a  very  ad- 
mirable investigation  of  the  spleen,  which  has  led  to  several  important  dis- 
coveries ;  the  chief  result  of  which  is,  that  in  the  splenic  juice  there  occur 
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all  the  most  remarkable  transition  stages  of  the  products  of  decomposi- 
tion of  nitrogenous  and  albuminous  matters,  and  of  the  blood-pigment 
itself.  It  seems  highly  probable  from  this  investigation  that  the  spleen 
aids  in  the  destruction  of  those  blood-corpuscles  which  are  no  longer 
able  to  accomplish  their  proper  functions.  We  will,  however,  defer  the 
fuller  consideration  of  this  nypothesis,  which  results  from  the  simplest 
induction,  till  we  treat  of  the  chemico-phjsiological  nature  of  the 
spleen, — ^having,  moreover,  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  originally 
prescribed  to  the  present  chapter  on  the  blood. 
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fuliy  colored  plsles^  ainl  iiumerotis  wood-cul*.     pp.  4tj8,     $J  UO. 

For  nmnv  ycori*  Jif.  Budd'*  work  miiiit  be  the  ]  the  «iibj^et  ^ini  been  lakeD  op  hy  mi  wble  tiiiJ 
mthofity  of  tba  eri^i  mii«Jk  ot  iJritiab  r^mctLtiftneri    rm'rd  a  phyBiciiin  — i7rtfi#A   luhir  Forties* 

BY  TU I  SA  MK  A  TTTHO  B »      ( Ni^vr  Efmitf. ) 

ON  TETE   ORGANIC   DTSKASES  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISORDERS  0? 

THE  STOMACH.    In  one  n<.«at  ot-Uv^o  voiitmLs  extra  oUuh.    $1  50.    A  new  wort*  iSfid 
W  hile  i*pi*cjial  trenripe*  have  bt^en  miiitipK  jnjnipon  &liiin*r  alllhedifl<.'rentr1n*!^i*''i>f  di*rfl*c*,tbe« 
hufi  lunir  Ih^rt  fell  the  wuni  of  (an  tiinhonfrtn^^e  work  tm  thf  diwjrcier^  of  tlie  sitirom'h*  wh»nh  poo- 
vttlnlti,  perJmp»t  a  lufgcr  proportion  of  th'i  daily  priiClice  of  (he  phy^^jniitn  Jhitti  niry  *ilh**r  dt?*  ofi 
fniltiditfu.    To  siippi)'  lliTi*  want  hii«  liotfn  tlie  o^^hjeei  of  ihe  ntilhor^  and  his  rcputat/or*  j*  nn  p^^f 
^iirantee  of  I  he  v*ilwe  of  bi*  litboM. 

FfMTrt  the  hiffli  prtBltiiTn  «){7Ctipit'd  by  Dr.  Budft  as  l  style,  the  *nihJF«^tparpwtl  iirTirrnrpd.  nmJ  ibe  r>iicli*| 
ft  teste; tier,  ;i  writrr^  tauX  a  |>rrtCtit4Miirf^  it  is  nlnn  tt  chI  pre»frptJt,  hmih  nf  diii^nnrrhH.  ntid  i.r«:ntrnent>  ttervnivl 
ne^lleea  tu  iuite  ihtti  iht  prei«;ttt  biMnk  irjjiv  bn  cou-  ihe  ehufiietrf  nf  n  tlvMiirlitfMl  mnt  f^xj^xrifrnred  phf^J 
■Ullct]  witb  If  re«t  uitvaiitn2|r«.  Tt  is  wrHten  in  ita  eaty  I  aician.—  Luw^tsii  M^ef.  riM«'  and  Oosfff^^  Dee. 


BIRD  (QOLDlNG>j  A.  M.,  M,  D.,  ^c. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS  :     THEIR     DIAGNOSTS,    PATHOLOGY,    ANBl 

THEILAPEIITJCAL  tNDrUATIONS.     A  newatid  entfir^*d  AmericHn,  from  the  tuM  inipnm4j 
London  edition.   With  over  m\{J  iUu&Uation*.   Ia  one  royal  l^mo.  vol,  exiracio»h,  pp.  o7i.  tl  30. 
It  r»ii  Bcnreely  be  rtecesturr  fnr_a»to  iay  nnytMitf  ^  extetition  ntid  «ftiiifnptftry  etnplrtytinrnf  ivf  ruiT  thetw 


Off  til e  meriti  nftJii*  well- known  Trentise,  wlji«h  io 
RdittirnyvliriiiK"'  iot"  prsotieal  Mpplicntjon  tiie  re- 
■nj  II  nf  itiDMfl  microncnpicnl  und  eki^niiciil  reie^rehei 
rr^nrdinj^  tlic jibytLoliify  nn!!  (wthologv  of  the  nn* 
nnry  He^'netioDi,  whieb  Imve  ei?ntrih'med  Bfimuch  ip 
the  iuoreMic  of  our  ttiagaoitio  powerAi»  and  to  the 


u  Jn  the  pT 
e^tittim  of  Ills  work,  it  ;■  oi" 
Bird  hft*  apari-d  no  pnitiH  tu  r 
it^utntjcin  4>f  ttie  prejenl  tmti 
oil  llt«*ubjeet  iteiii!*rnce».—  Thr  W^itt 


■      ^.dctiai 
'ppte-  I 

■trlpfl 


»Y   THK  SAKE   At'THOE. 


ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHV;  being  m  Rsperitneirtal  Litro-I 

(Itieti^-m  to  Ihe  Phjrsice]  Scietice**     lUut^tratwd  with  nenrjy  fonr  hundred  wood-rttt*»     From  tie 
third  Losidon  edition.     In  ooe  n«ai  voluuiv,  roy^l  ISmo  ,  tisclra  ctolh.     pp.  402.     31  25. 


BfLIJNG'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MKOICTNR.^ 
iiceniid  ATnericttiit  frnm  the  Fifth  artcj  Impirvcd 
liOfl  jfy n  t4 i tion .  1  n  nno  hmud some  octavo  v o1  ume, 
citra cloth.  aaOpa^eft.    m  f>. 

Bi.KKlSTOn'S  PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS 
ON  CKRTAIN  DI^EASKS  OF  TUK  CHEST, 
aml^n  liieFriELciplemtif  Auii:uU4itiou,  la  one  voL, 
ttoUi.  evu     pp.  S84.    «t  'i5, 

BlTRROWia  ON  OmORDERS  OF  TRE  CEHE- 
BBAL  CIHCtTLATlON*  and  oa  th*  Cotineeiioo 
bfftween  tlie  Atrttctioni  of  the  Drain  and  Diirititrft 
of  the  llefirt.  la  one  Svo.  vol, ^  ejttra  cloth,  with 
cotfJTcd  platci.    pp.  *^ltl.    Si  !J5. 

BE  ALE  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HKALTH  IN  RE^ 
LATION  TO  MtNB  AND  BODY*  A  Sericifpf 
l^tti'rt  from  an  old  FractitioDer  to  q  PH^Uent.  In 
one  viplunie,  rojul  lOfno.,  e^trm  cjoth.     pp.  890. 


BUfinNAN^S  PHY9TOLOGY  OF  AXIMaL  ANU 
VKm:TAB[.K  LIFK;  a  Popuf 
Funrtiorn  ftnd  Fheijomrjia  of  *• 
one  haniJanme  Toynl   IStno.  vnfi.. 
wt  th  uve  r  lUO  i  M  nttrn  tion*.    p j» ,  %n  \    eu  c 

BUCKLER  ON  TlJE  KTIOLOGT ,  F^Tnm.OGT- 
AND    TllEATMENT  OP   FII  \CUC 

Tlil  ANa   RHKUMaTIC    P.N  la 

one  &Viu  VLdnrne,  ujitm  citnh.     ]  -iS, 

BLOOD  AND  imiNE  (MANUALS  0^|.  BY 
JOHN  WILLIAM  GRIFFITH.  G.  OWKN 
REESEt  AND  ALFREti  MARKWICK.  Qnt 
thick  volume,  roynl  Hmo,,  eitm  cMft.  wUh 
pljitea.   i>pAm.    il  as, 

BRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SL^t- 
GERY.    1  voL@vo.j  cloth.    dSdpj*,    Wl  U. 


AND    8CIENT1FIC    PUBLICATIONS, 


BARLOW  tGEORGE  H  J,  M,  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THK  FHACTICH  OF  MEDICINE.    With  AMtions  b^  D, 

F*  CowuiE,  M*  D,,  author  of  **  A  Practical  Trcalise  on  Dim?flj^«f*  of  Cbildreri/^  Src,     In  ime  hhbd- 

f^mc  ociav^ii  voluiTMs,  Eeimhcft  ttf  over  b*Xi  puges.     (^  »^ir  wKfrJttjnM  ritt^itfn  ISCxj,)    $2  75. 

The  pi>^iliofi  of  ihe  auihor  a*  pdysfaian  lo  Gn^*'*  Hospital  aod  other  Isfye  pt*blie  insiiitision:*,  Ib 
L  fitjtfic-ifivL  g:iiar»nii?e  at  liae  txjeni  and  value  of  Ihi*  exptthence  wbicti  t:*  hefa  j^y^^teiiiniicfLlJy  re- 

ort[&4  and  condcnmd.  Hi<  aim  tbtoushniii  ha*  I^m^ii  lu  produce  n  prartiertl  ytt>tk^  on  whkth  lh« 
rnhidcnl  C[i(i  rt'ly  a*  a  guiife,  and  !ii  wlikh  the  prnciiifocicrean  nttcr  with  eiiiifirknioe.  Tfic  additions 
why  the  editor  com prJMJ  chaprer^  on  iJerchro-ftptiml  MLtEiiuju^lli^i.  Cholcmlnlkntnm,  and  YisHow  l*>v'cr, 
n^e^jdert  niinierou.>  tiolc^  wherever  the  disecu^en  Qr  pruiClic^  of  iliid  cuunlry  beetued  Lu  r eiidof  tht'm 
fpeCi:.Hhary  vr  desirable. 


Wfl  mitRt  empTittlieally  enfnmeiMl  ic  to  theaUeiiMof) 

T\Uc  prvimsu-'n,  hi  dc<B^vitl^|E  rhdr  coiifidencis — ii 

Fidepniitiiry  of  priUcUc^it  knnwlcd^e^ /rnm  U'litch  thry 

fiy  thaw  Wiih  ►^fcat  licaefa,— L'liirifuKJJi  Md'd'.  Ob- 

The  it u  Jen t  Imu  longf  be<*n  in  wont  of  «  gwd  cle- 
ntjiry  wjM-k  nn  the  t*riiciEye  <if  hM edtcine.  In  Dr. 
|i|T]l>w^*  lllanDii.^  that:  waat  \a  ■uppllpct ;  and  wn 
ftve  nri  qufBiiiia  thtUU  will  at  fm^e  he  mztaM^A 
tjku  fiivi^it^  Kjxi'hcmfc  in  aU  Med^e&L  .SduMdi. — 

ftrecnmrnend  Dr.  Barlaw'sManUAl  in  the  warin-^ 
Baner  us  h  i«ti*t  irnlunble  VEnJe^niPCum.  We 
liarc  tind  frequeat  ticcniiim  tn  ptioRulc  it,  and  have 
CouQd  it  Ldeiir,  cunciief^Tticticalf  (lAd  itiiind.  It  in 
ataldtintiy  a  [inteLical  wmk.  coiitnicijcitr  id  I  lh«t  ia 
^«MenCiaJt  luid  nvHichni;  ujiplea*  tlienrFticaL  diarua- 
'■ii>B,  The  work  flU|ipJici  wJiint  km  litr<;n  far  »iiine 
blue  w^ibMn^}  a  rmiiiLiitl  of  pmclieti  luumil  upnn  mo- 
<trrii  ^Jivcovcritis  in  [iiLtholn^y  upd  rtiti.L>im]  vicvi'K  rjf 
treatiTiecii:  itf  dif  eaie.  Jt  ii  pspeeinlly  [nLrndc'd  fur 
the  lua  uf  itudtiiita  and  iiinii»r  pitcliULmcrai  hut  it 


wiU  l)«  found  hardly  l««9  ntefal  to  Che  ejctwrjencrd 
phi]r»iciiin.  The  Amtriotm  editor  hn*  added  Ir*  th« 
work  tllTt^fl  chDpteiT»^>n  L'hitlera  iDjuntuiri^  Vrlli*w 
Fei/er,  and  Cerebri  t-RpinM I  .Nt^'ningitiR.  Thekcnddi- 
ti'iHUt  il'"  twfi  fint  of  wliicfi  nfti  tridii^prtiB^ible  to  a. 
iv«irk  nn  prnciicc  deatincd  fnr  the  prtift'ii«inni  in  tbU 
cminlrjrT  ar«  ex«cute(t  with  frent  judprnirqt  imd  h* 
driity*  hy  Dr,  Cuadie,  wtui  hat  nUo  Rij^ceeded  hap- 
pily in  imiLnling  the  et>nci>Benefim  npd  clieiirii«'t«  (tf 
■  Lyie  tvtiich  are  »iieb  aifrecnhJie  chnrncterifltirA  iif 
tke  nrigiiial  boitk.^£oftif»  M*4*  ^*td  Smtg.  Jautr^al^ 
Fi5h,  1&0&. 

Wb  hiiTo  Irtolted  thmn^h  thi"  volume  With  very 
g-reNt  fl!ii[afaeti4in  \  \i  ia  written  j[i  an  eaay*  ind  pteii- 
fiint  »tyle.  and  the  thMTt  thoui^h  Uicid  enfitiajtloni  of 
diae^iBe^  eintrneva  of  deBCfi[itu>aT  nnd  ttULindimna  of 
precept  will  nmke  it  uwrlC4imevikiUir  in  lEie  library 
i>f  evf  ry  practititpcier.  I  r  combinci  the  m  mfttwlty  of 
oEd  Ccixc!<<,  with  the  elegance  (*{  WxTsmt^  and  al< 
though  not  sn  e'tpioui  nw  nihpf  workH  wr.  ttiig^ht  men- 
ti'tii/iE  will,  aeverlhetr«tt,t}ecoine  n  ttundurd  uutb<}. 
riiy.-^AiHiri^tin  Lanetf^  Mar.  liSd* 


BABTLETT  (ELISHA),  M.  D. 
THE   HISTORY,  DIAUNUSIS.   AND  THKATMENT  OF  THE   FEVEBS 

OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,     A  new  and  revised  edition.     By  ALo<i^e»  Clask,  M.  D,,  Prof. 

of  Phyi-iidogy  and  Palholoiry  in  the  N*  V.  Cull   of  Phys^ielans  nnd  Surj^eous,  &c-     in  one  octuvo 

Folunie,  ui  iyi%  htmdred  p»ges  txira  ckilh.     (Nearf^  Ready.) 

TTientnttr^Ly  and  elegnat  ucntiae  hy  Dr.  HurtJelt    aad  ai  aucb  cardial  Ly  feeominezid  it  tn  the  mcMical 
]«  iavaliiEilile  ia  the  Aniencjia  AtuiJerit  tixni  pmictt-     pnhlic. — Si.  Ltmif  M^diEniaHd S»TgtcAl  JoKm*tl, 
tioaer,— i)f  .if*tim«.'i  iiUpert  ieiV  mi.  M*d.  wtMa-        fj^^^^  j^  HJt.»K«ther.  it  ii  the  most  complete  liiftory 
nation.  pf  our  Tflvera  which   ha»  yet  hfra  puhLiahrd,   and 

We  regard  it,  fn»m  theejramiaatirrti  we  have  maile    evefy  praetitioner  ahonld  arnii  htmaeif  rif  tta  ciia- 
^•f  it]  the  bedC  wark  na ftEVer« eitaal  io  nariatiguagef    tenti.— TA*  Wtttern  Lanett. 


BOWMAN  (JOHN   EJ,  M.D. 

IPKACTICAL  HANDHOOK  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  Second  Ame- 
rican* (rotti  Ihe  third  and  revised  Bnf^li^h  Edition.  In  oue  neat  voluuie,  roynl  12nio.,  extra  clothj 
Willi  Jill  mer*>tt 4  illustrations,    pp.  2!a'3.    (iVtfw  Keof/y^  1856.)    SI  25. 

Present irg:,  jfi  »conderi5*ed_8(id  cnijvienient  form,  al  a  very  low  pricct  the  applicalicmfi  of  Chemistry 

the  pracEieaJ  piirpopes  at  Clioicai  Medicinal  thi^  work  »tipph«n  a  want  which  ha^*  long  bcca 

dt  by  (he  phytiiciaR.     The  numerous  editions  which  havi.*  been  calted  for  b^th  in  EttgJand  and  ibtA 

^^PUtLlryr  *iirticieMliy  atlest  the  ^acce*^  with  which  the  author  has  carried  otit  hiii  plan. 

BV  THE  SAME  AirrHOE. 

LTTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CIIRMISTRy,   INCLUDING   ANA- 

L^»5i5.    With  litj ate foua  dluftlraltoas.    In  one  nemt  vol. ,  royal  l2mo.,  extra  cloth-    pp.  3*50.    il  *25, 


CURLING   tT.    BJ^    F,  R.S., 

Sarfeoa  to  the  Mndoa  Iloapitalf  Preaideat  of  the  HaQterinn  Society^  Ac^ 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TESTIS,  SPERMA- 
TIC COIW,  AND  SCROTUM,    Secotid  Americait,  from  the  Bccotid  and  enlarged  Eng:li^h  edi- 
lioD.     In  orte  bandi^onie  octavo  vokmieT  extra  claihr  with  ntiuieroufi  illustrations,  pp.  ^120.  (Nqw 
R4^df.  185*10    82  00. 
In  the  rcvi!*ed  Englii^h  edilton,  of  which  this  is  a  reprint,  the  aulborj  for  wajit  of  jtpac^^,  otnitied 

Use  Anatomical  Intriiduction.     By  a  more  CondeiiNjd  j*iy!e  of  print Jiig,  room  ha*  been  found  in  the 

pre£>enl  volume  to  retain  tUi»  tmiwrtant  portifjn  without  rendering  the  work  inconvenientiy  kf|;e. 

^liie  of  Ihe  n<»tes  of  the  forrwsr  American  editor  hav^  also  i>cen  incorporated^  and  a  number  of  new 

flliistratismpi  intrtidttced^    With  thet-e  improvement*,  ai>d  the  thoroug:h  ^evi^io^  which  it  bti?  enjoyed 

wt  the  htiiid*  of  the  atiihoT,  it  will  ta!  found  fully  worthy  lo  re  Earn  ihe  amhofftaiive  position  wiiich 

it  iioj*  ai,»iiiiircd  with  re^rd  to  thi^  class  of  airections. 
We  Uftw  take  farewell,  for  the  preaent,  of  tlita  ei- 

tfltlenE  treatiae,  plaeinR  it  on  our  houk  ahetvex  by 

~  e  aide  of  Cuif|)t;r  on   Frsietarei  and  Diihicatioaif 

jd  at  tier  aimimr  atandard  nad  ml  liable  wnrka  -^ 

We  ahciU  not  devote  aay  further  apace  to  the  wofi 
Snd^tiiutiee^aa  jt  ia  to  well  Icaowii  to  the  proresaiua 


already.  We  eaa  only  aay  that  it  ahnuld  he  in  Che 
library  of  every  practira)  turgeoo.  The  present  cdi- 
tiria  14  ranch  improved^  eontuiaa  autneriiUa  wood- 
enfa,  and  i^veral  aecognta  of  eatea  i(lu«tratmf  Ihe 
variciua  djaeatea  of  the  Ceattclea.— Jf^ii.  Timti  mnd 


ULAI^CUAEO  ^  LEA'S   MfiDlCAL 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAIVI   BJ, 

Exnmiuer  jo  Phy»iul«>gy  itud  Cgiiipnrativ«  AnnUimy  in  tfiti  ITuivBrsity  of  LtrndaQ 

PRmCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PnYSIOLOGY;  witii  tlieir  chief  applifntioBfl  to 

P»ycho]ciE7,  FmhnLoiry,  Thempcmic^T  Hyirienef  find!  Foranf-ic  Medmtic.  A  new  An  .  m 

ikic?  luK)  aiKl  revi?^ed  Lcmclon  edtiioti.    With  neiirty  three  JmndrtHl  ill (r^lnitioiis.    Etlii'  li- 

tiunsi,  by  FE.rtP<cisGrnNE¥  i^Mitir,  M.D.,  Prore.«c»rorihe  Lif^titiites*  of  Medidrte  in  l  .  ..■,.!• 
vaoiu  Mi;^dieii|  L-olie^e,  &c.  In  oiMJ  very  lifj^ge  and  beauLiful  ociuvo  vt>lum**j  ol  abowl  nnw  imniired 
large  pu^ifs,  bn»tI»onjel y  primed  and  &lrongly  bound  iii  leallier,  with  raL««d  bimtb.      ^/wifl  It^ttad^ 

III  the  prrfittftittrrti  tjf  IbU  new  etlifion,  the  author  ban  spared  no  labor  To  rendter  it,  »«  bereiofon^ 
n  complete  udd  lueid  cJipDMiiun  of  the  mc^^t  bdvnnctfd  condhtim  of  its  impotitkat  #ubjei>L  Tite 
dmoiiiu  of  lilt'  uddliions  rt*qinired  lo  effect  Ihisohjfi^l  thufougliilyt  juinet?  to  the  former  liir^  f-'twe  ot 
tlie  %'tj|ume»  pre^enEing  ohjtfciioas  arisiog  from  Lbe  iLinu'ii:!idy  hiilk  of  Ibe  work,  he  hnn  omilfrd  *ll 
iho^e  poj-ritin=i  not  beuriug  directly  upon  Hl.tMA^f  PttYsJoLo«\'t  de^ig:nin;^  to  incurfwtrate  them  in 
bi-i  forvheomins  Trealis-e  cm  GEPiKBAt.  pHrsiotJaav.  A^  o  roll  iind  act^urate  itfit-buuk  on  tlw;  Phy- 
siology of  Mart,  lb*!  work  in  its  presient  roDdiiiua  ihertrloj-e  prei^entfl  even  greater  cluini:^  U|wq 
the  tii'idetit  and  physician  tbtin  Ihosr-e  whicb  h&ve  heretofore  won  fof  il  tiie  very  wide  and  distin* 
glM^hed  favor  which  it  hn^  io  long  enjoyed.  The  addlTjons  of  Prof.  Smith  will  b«^  Ibuhd  «o  smpply 
whiitever  may  have  been  wnntiim  to  the  Ari>erit«n  (^tudeol,  wliile  llie  introduction  ofiiTtfiny  new 
jilij*tnitjtjn«i^  tifid  tiie  most  eafetui  mechantciil  eiut'ution,  render  the  voLume  one  of  the  mout  ai- 
tfuctive  a^  yet  issued. 

Fmr  upwardi  nf  thirtcrn  ycnn  0r.  CflTpenter'*^  Toruln^is^o  thii  great  worl£WOn](lbcr  »iiptTf)umit- 
wnrk  lii&«  been  coniidcred  by  the  prnrfi*itin  gcrc-  Wr  ■linulil  tibierve,  however,  that  in  thii  rdltiiiD 
rtilly ,  biitli  ID  tbiA  coiiatrynad  Eti^Eliiud*  ai  thi*  itioit  the  aiiihiar  iini  remodeUed  a  Imr^e  furrti^on  of  tlit 
viiUabte  eiinj[i  en  ilium  im  the  euliject  nf  phydolo|B:y  farmer,  nnd  ihf>  editor  hiti  ndded  muFh  imtiier  cif  m> 
lit  uur  langttEit(«.  TbiidiiliQCtmnit  owei  t«  the  htfrli  ien^t/pjipfteinlly  ia  the  foifhi  of  iltuB^fntkiiii,  We 
ivttainmeiitB  and  aawmri^d  jbduiitry  of  if»  HiiTurtt'  may  conlutcutly  rccnmrneifi^  Ua«  ttir"  nii^tti^*ffnptet« 
plisheit  author .  Thoprefleut  pditM»Q  (whieh,  Hkr  tlifr  '  Work  (»n  Itumnn  Physk>l4i^y  in  our  hLtipftiiiin^^ 
luit  American  ouBjWmp  prenafftd  by  tba  aELihiiir  liiin>  I  Uvuthtrm  Mtd,  a»J  Surg.  JDUnml,  Ueermbert liS0>v 
•dfh  li  tb..f  ^*tilt  of  lacfi  estflutive  revi.ir.p,  tbi^t  it  |     ^^^  ^^^^  complete  work  on  the  Kiroee  Ift  our 


riuiy  iiliiiuit  be  coaAidered  a  pew  wnrif.  We  nt«d 
h:i  rclty  «iiy,  in  Qripcliiding:  ibJB  brief  noliee^  thnt  wliile 
tbH  wiiTk  ifl  iDdi^penH^ble  to  every  itudeut  of  iiiedi- 
cine  iti  tbtscouuiry,  it  will  amply  re^'ny  the  pntctj- 
tioner  fur  iU  peTasal  l>y  thu  interest  toid  value  ofiti 
coateBt!.— ^oaiirtt  Mr  J.  and  t>utg*  Joutnai. 


Thia  lao  ifciindurd  wdrk— the  tent- bonk  vva^  hfnll 
mediCid  HiadeQU  wbo  read  tho  Kn^liih  laagUAge. 
Ithftv  pasted  through  ireveral  eclititini  in  ordicr  to 

kaep  pHCO  wilh  the  rapidly  grnw'iiiff  ■cierm&tifPhy-  .    ,  . 

aiolfigi',  NoibiDg^  aeed  be  »nui  id  ita  prniae,  for  Its'  the Hnnivupof meat  of  thii  Deweditl^»Ti 
mtffiis  are  aniverially  knfiwa  ;  wo  have  Dnthiiig  to  Human  PhyBJology,  Hi»  former  ev] 
nay  of  its  deft'i'U^  for  they  naly  npi^eiir  where  tise    mnny  yejufi  beea  almrwt  tha  oaly  t*^* 


lupg^a^e.^jlin.  Mfd.  Jovmat. 

The  moil  eotpplete  work  nuw  e^tmnt  id  our  In* 
van^e. — jY.  O.  Mtd.  Reghter^ 

The  bcKt  text'bmik  ia  the  laa^ange  oti  Uiit  e^- 
teaj^ive  tub  joe  in — L&nd&m  Med.  Ttm^ia 

A  Cfiuipl«^te  eych>»ffiilia  of  thla  braaeh  of  •Cieoiotf 
— iV.  y.  Ahd.  Timtt, 

The  prpfewioD  of  thin  country,  and  perhHpt  &tio 
of  Europe,  have  noiiouBJy  aad  for  u>me  time  ^ willed 


aciejice  of  which  it  treats  Jii  iDCuinplDle. — W^sttTn 

The  moai complete  expoaiiiup  of  phy«io]iDf^  which 
aay  Jqpffuu^e  cud  at  pteacjit  give. — Brit*  and  For. 


ii  ol  ogy  i  a  a  1 1  ou  r  nied  ical  aeh « .  i  r  r  i  r  r  u  |«. 

tjnn  amon^  the  profeMi^n  baa  ^  i(?»ed  by 
aay  work  la  any  departmeat  of  i 

It  ii 


quite  unneceitary  for  un  m  ^lyr-.um  ijf  Uili 

work  AM  iti  merit!  would  jqitify.     The  mere  hBi^ 

pouaceiaeat  of  itaappearaace  will  uffnril  thehigbetl 

Thegreuteat,  the  taoat  reliable,  and  the  heat  hool  '  plea»are  tn  ei^ery  itudeat  of  Phy»iid<^y,  whife  iy 

un  the  aubjeet  which  we  know  of  in  the  EagJtch  ;  perunil  will  be  of   iuEatle    aervice  \q    adv;meifif 

laagnaf  c.^^l«M@^Dpi .  ^  phyaioLt^gical  actenee. — Ohio  Mtd,  a*4  Sutg*  JaHm. 

Bf  THE  nJLMM  AUTBOfc-     {Ltti^^  Is*tt«d.} 

|:tEINOIPLES  OF  COMPARATrVE  PHYSIOLOGY,    New  AmericaB,  from 

the  Fourth  and  Revj^d  London  edi I ioti*     la  one  large  and  handsome  Dclavr»  volume,  wiih  ov^t 

three  hundred  beanliful  ill  usi  rat  ions.     pp.  752,     Ejtlra  cloth,  $4  60 ;  lent  he  r^  rai?*ed  hondts  S-^  25. 

The  delay  whieb  ha.^  exir^ted  in  the  appearance  of  thia  Work  haa  been  caui^d  by  the  very  thoiruuf  ti 

emion  and  remodelling  Wbieh  il  hai  miderg-on«  at  the  hiimbi  of  the  author,  and  ibe  Janrc  nuniN* 

l#r  new  illuHrationa  which  have  been  prepared  ibr  it^     It  will,  therefore^,  be  found  n^rTti^*.T  a  new 

iWork,  tttid  fuMy  np  lo  the  thy  in  every  depiirtnieiii  of  the  i»>hjectT  rendering  it  a  rvlni  ^k 

I  for  all  students  eng^aged  in  this  branch  of  -^rieiKt?.     Evvry  elibrt  ban  lieen  made  to  n  .^- 

|raphittal  finish  and  mechanical  eiecutioa  worthy  of  its  ejiaJied  reputatiottj  and  tjrtr ..  ,     .  ..  Liie 

pfehKQtcal  aria  of  lbi»  country. 

no  mnnT  we  faetJereT  eoald  have  brtmaht  lo  ar«  ttie> 

ceiBfol  an  itsue  as  Dr.  Cnrpeater.    ft  re^i}ired  for 

tli  prrHJi}etioii  a  phytiokif  j«t  at  mee  derply  rmd  in 

the  lulio/B  of  othera.  eapahle  of  tukiriv 

0TJtici4t«ail  ua prejudiced  view  of  th: 

of  c^imUipip^  the  varied,  heterfigene'  ■ 

hie  dipp4>sr|l^  lo  m  tn  form  an    liMrn 

We  feel  thai  tbia  ahitraetcna  |c 

Imperft'ct  idea  of  the  falpeti  i 

Idea  of  its  aaity.of  the  adrairai  :.  .. 

material  hni  brea  broach t,  froia  tJir 

aduTceB,  to  conduce  to  id  completenf 

Ity  of  the  reaioaipg-  It  ccntaipi,  or  '•< 

ot  lunf  ange  in  which  the  whole  !•  vti 

profeBfljfia  oaty,  but  the  »(?iepti^c  m 

nittic  feel  deeply  indebted  tu  Dr.  Cari^.. 


■!•  bfMik  ahonld  not  only  he  read  bnt  thoroiii 

iltttlied  hf  every  member  of  the  profetflnp.    None 

«re  toowiae  or  ohl,  to  hn  benelitrd;  thereby.    But 


especially  to  the  yoUDj^et  claim  wapJd  ive  conUallt 
e'^iniar'Di.J  it  au  best  fitted  of  any  work  in  the  Kngltil 
lanirau^etP  qualify  iheia  for  the  rercptioa  ami  eom- 


preheasina  of  tboie  truths  which  are  daily  beiag  {le- 
vel oped  JD  phytioEofy.^ — Medical  Cotfiue/lar. 

Wjthonl  pretend inf  to  it,  it  it  an  eaeyeloprdla  of 
the  aubjeet,  aeearate  and  enmplete  in  nil  reipeett — 
a  trathluE  retii^ctioa  of  theadi^aacad  «tate  at  which 
the  K^ieai^e  hae  now  nrriviid,— Dublin  Quarurijf 
Jottmtti  of  MtsdUvi  Seitnee. 

A  truly  may nlfieent  work-in  ilielf  a  perfect  pby- 
Biological  itndy.-^H^aAJtfa^*!!  Atmtnict. 
Thii  work  itaadi  without  its  fellow,     ft  fit  one 
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fr eat  work.    It  mual|  iodeedf  add  Urgrly  vvea  •# 


f«w  maa  in  Europe  coald  have  uadertnkeii ;    t  in  one  |  liia  high  reputiitioa.^M«4rcA/  Tiwm*., 


ikWO   SCfKHTtPlD  l^lTBLTOATtOKS. 


CARPENTER  (WJLLIAM  BJ,   M.  0.,  F.  R.  S., 

Exsimiaef  in  PliyiiolofT  ftnU  Conapumrivp  An-injinj'  in  tin?  iTwivprBily  ts<  trt>naim. 
( AVe  i^  rW^ ,  J  iJ  tie ,  J  S5fi. ) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.      With  an  Apptndk  con- 

lairnng  JiiP  Applicalions  of  \Ue  Micrui^cope  to  CUnJ**iil  Mtflfcitie,  ice.    By  F.  G.  Smitm^  M.  D. 

llUii*iia*rd  hy  tout  htindrcd  arnJ  thirty-lour  tM^aiiliftil  tngrnv  ing?  on  wond      In  one  kfge  and  very 

hiind^iime  CMnnvo  v-olunje,  of  724  page!»,  eittra  doth,  f-J  OOi  le^theft  f-l  fiO. 

Df  Ciarptnter'fl  po^ilioa  b«  a  inicroiicnpiM  andphy*io!niji»^Tt  nnd  Ijt«  tfrrul  experif.^nfHj  af^  n  tvaoherj 

emijtenlly  qtmlify  him  1o  produce  wbai  bti?  loug  been  wdiiieii'-fl  go<nl  l^xt-dmik  on  the  prtn^hciil 

use  i*i  ih<2  microppope.     In  Uio  pfe^^enl  volume  lii?*  objc*;!  ha^  been^  a»  Mated  in  hin  Prelnop,  *k  lo 

comLiinr,  within  a  mtHkrale  compass,  ihm  inforumticm  wiih  re^rard  ly  iba  tise  ofhin  *  (uo!^/  whicit 

}»  jnoM  ci^u-tintial  lo  tlio  working  micmeco|>ir!i,  with  fuvh  nn  uucouui  ot  itic  i4i|jeci^  Jjcjit  fititd  tor 

bie»  jftudy^  as  migbt  qualify  bim  to  com  prebend  wbat  he  iih^iw^,  und  mi^bt  ibuj?  preps  re  h^m  la 

beuetU  ^cMence^^wbiisit  expanding  and  r^'fre^htng  hi»^ownBiind  ^*    TbaL  be  ba^uuccevded  in  ai^H^otu* 

pliVliing  thihj  no  one  Dcqiminleu  with  bb  previoua  labors  r>ati  doubt. 

Tbe  ijteat  importance  of  lhi2  inicro5eopi*  ii§a  meatiii  of  diagnu!?irAT  and  Ibe  «nrjilx?r  of  micfii^co- 
pL->tA  wbu  are  also  pbyfiician^.^  bavQ  indu<.H;d  Ebe  Aciericiui  publu^ber^'^  witU  the  atitAur'ti  appruviitj  io 
(idd»n  Appendix,  cj*  re  fid  ly  pr^jmred  liy  Profe^sur  Smilbr  nu  tlm  applkmiui*!*  uf  Ibe  intiiru«»inl  (o 
clTniciiL  iiK'dieine,  tttgclher  witb  un  account  of  American  Micros cM>p(,'St  ilieir  moddlcciliujis  and 
fitce!^**rtritf».  Tbia  portiuji  of  ihe  work  is  ilhiHrcnted  wiib  nearly  one  hundred  wood-cuii^j  tmdj  M  is 
han«tlt  will  adapt  lh«  volume  mQt^  pnrlienlnrly  tn>  the  uj^  of  I  be  American  i^nrd^'m. 

Every  t'urv  bus  been  taken  in  Ibe  tnettionieit  execution  of  the  worit,  wKjch  i»  cJJjficleiuly  pr«- 
^ftiied  u?  in  oo  re-*pecrl  inrerior  k*  tbe  rboicesi  product  itm»  oi  the  I^ndo«  pre:^?, 

Tbe  rnocie  iu  wliieii  tb«  autJtor  hnu  Kxeculed  bia  inteations  may  l>e  inhered  ffpm  Fbe  foHowing 
oondenHed  ^  ynop^is  of  tbe 

CONTENTS, 

iKTttOUircTJON — Hiitory  of  the  Microsicope,      Cwap.  I.   Optietil   Pfincipleft  of  ibe  Micmiico|ie, 

Chaf.  II.   Gcinsi  ruction  of  the  Mierw^cone.     Chap,  It  I.   Acces"*ory  Apparatui^.     CiUK  IV* 

MBntigeiiiem  of  the  Microscope      Chap.  v.  Preparation,  Mouatina-,  and  CoLeL-iion  of  ObjeLij*. 

Chap.  VI.  Microscopic  Forms  of  Vegetable  Lite— Proiopbyte^.     Chap.  VJL  Highef  Cry  ping*- 

mia.    CkaP.  Vlll.  Pbaniirogamic  Plani^.    Chap*  IX.  MicrWopic  t'unnp  of  Animal  Lili?— Fro* 

t  oauii^-A  n  ima  1  c  u  I  es. .     Cm  a  p  .  X .  Porum  In  i  fera ,  Poly  ey»l  En  a^  aitd  Spori  ge*.     Cit  a  P*  X  [ .  Zoopb  vie* , 

~  Chap.  XIL   Echmodermata,    Chap,  XIH.   PuljWa  ^nd  Uoinpourid   Tnnicata,    Coap.  JCIV. 

oil iLi«conti  Animalfi  Generally.     Chap.  XV*  Annulo^a.     Chap.  aVI.  Cru!*tBcea.     CiiAr,  XVII. 

Insects  and  Araehnida,     Chap  XVIIl.  Yerlebnited  Animate.    Chap*  XIX.  Applications^  oftbe 

Microscope  to  Geolo^.    Chap,  XX,  Inorgnnic  or  Mineral  Kingdsjm— Pole rix at Nxt.    App£:imx. 

Miiiroj^eope  ma  a  meant  of  Diagnosis — Injections — Microscopes  of  Anieficun  Mannfacrure. 


TIh]«i!  wIi4>  are  aoqnaiDted  with  Dr.  Carpenti;r^i 

r(Tciriim!»  wriiiflgi  0d  Animal  and  Vegelahje  I'livisio- 
Lj^  y ,  w  i  1 1  lu  d  V  QndermUnd  bow  fait  a  mta  ta  of  km  iW- 
Itijj^e  tic  ifl  iible  lo  brinf  tn  bear  upon  ifi  r.^)mprehea* 
uvc!  a  Agbjevt  aa  the  levelationi  of  tUe  ini«i:oicupo ; 


and  pVFti  tUt}»B  whn  havif  nn  ptevvmn  ii(*qui»ratnnc'« 
with  the  cniiiirHf-tiivn  or  uirn  of  this  InnlrMmtatj 
will  5n.il  nbnniiiiiiceuf  iarttiniuitifm  uoavc^ctt  in  <?lriir 
nodi  Biimpla  iadaua|[a.~iUe^.  Timts  t^md  tfaxiiir. 
May,  ll^« 

BY  THK  SAME  At^TMOIl* 

ELEMENTS  fOB  MANUAL)  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCHJDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Secaud  American,  from  a  new  sail  revi^^erj  Lrondoii  edition.     With 

cptie  hniidred  and  ninety  illus?!  rations*    In  one  very  handsome  octavo  vol  tune,  lealtier*    pp.  5CW?. 

f  3  00. 

In  publiBhing  the  fir*tt  edition  of  ibis  work,  its  title  wan  altered  from  that  ol  tbe  London  VtiEume, 
by  Ibe  sulMiiniion  of  ihe  word  *^  Eiemenift"  for  that  of  **  Monuatj"  and  with  the  mithurV  tinnciion 
ine  title  of  **  Elements*'  is  e^tdl  retnined  uii  beiu^  more-  eipre&jiive  of  the  s^Ciipe  of  the  treat ii^e. 


To  iay  that  it  !■  the  be*t  maaaal  of  phj-Hldbiiry 
afW  heftDTB  |:h«  public,  waald  nolda  eui&tieiit  itimtita 
ti*  the  uathiir, — MnjfaU  Medical  JoHrnal, 

la  his  fitrtrtPT  worlCH  it  would  seeia  thiit  he  had 
eKlmiinT^il  fhc  sijhjfctof  PhyiioWy.  In  theprpteat, 
tae  g  i v^m  thti4!ii?iic!e,  ai  jl  W0fV,  of  tbe  wbule. — iV.  If. 
JwftuLi  aj  Me  dicta*. 


Those  who  have  oeefiaitm  for  an  elpmeatafy  tfra- 
tiH  oa  Phyftiolrify,  eanaotdo  hotter  than  to  pnueaa 
tbem*ptv?i  of  tUo  manual  of  Dr.  Carpeatt^r aUdi^9l 

The  brut  and  nrnat  coinplfjte  rxpnf^  of  D'lodtra 
Fkytiohyf^Yt  la  onn  vnhimv,  ritlant  m  Uje  Enfliah 
languuge. — SL  Louis  Mittittoi  Jnttm^, 


BY  THE  SAME  AtTTUOa.     {Freptiritig^.} 

PRTNCrPLES  OF   GENERAL   PIlYSIOLOaY,    INCLUDING   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND  HISTOLOGV.    Wilii  a  General  Sketch  of  the  Vegetable  and  Atiitnal 

Kingibmi.     In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  witb  teverai  hundred  i  11  usl ration ». 

The  snbject  of  general  phyfliology  having  been  omitted  in  the  last  editica«^ot  tbe  authorV  **Cotii» 

pnrative  Physiob^gy"  and'*  Human  Phys^iolofy,'*  he  has  uiidenaken  to  pipfsifea  vo  lame  which 

«balE  pre»^eiU  it  more  thoroughly  and  fnlly  than  baa  yet  been  attempted,  and  wbicb  may  be  regarded 

u&  an  introduction  to  bia  ntber  work^, 

BY   TH«   SAME   AtrTHOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AW D  DISEASE,     New  edition,  wiib  a  Preface  by  D,  F.  Conmt,  M.  D„  aad  eiplanntions  of 
•oieatitlu  wo<rds*    In  one  neat  I'2mo.  volitme,  extra  clotb.    pp.  17S.    (Just  hsami.}    50^'enls, 


L 


CHEHU3  a,  MJ|   M,  D,, 

Frofeis<ir  ofSurgtrr  in  tba  Vntvermity  of  fleiiieMi«rfi  ho*  , 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY,     Tmaalatetl  from  the  German,  and  accompanied 

with  additional  Notes  and  Referencei*,  by  Joan  F.  South.    Complete  in  three  very  larj^e  octavo 
voiiiraei,  of  nearly  S£00  pages,  utroiigly  bound,  with  raised  bandi  and  double  iitlaa.    »ICI  Oft* 


BLANCHAHD  &  LEA*S  MEDICAL 


condie:  4D,  f,>,  m.  d.,  s&c. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  TOE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.    Fourth 

ediUQUi  i-eirised  aud  aue:meiited.    In  one  largt*  volume,  8vo.,  Icatbefj  of  nearly  7SCI  po^es,  ^  00. 
From  tbf  Author^s  Pbffac*. 

The  demtiiti]  for  anolher  edition  hR<t  aH^jrded  lht»  amhor  mi  opporfunity  of  mg^in  »ni 
eniirti  freui^i-i  Ui  u  fuirelui  revisiyo,  mid  of  iuturpomimjEr  in  il  everj-  imfxirUiiil  ob^cpvad. 
tince  ihe  iip[X'nraii[.'e  oi  Ihe  lii*l  tjdkbii,  |d  r^fereiioi;  to  |beimibolijfy-*Uid  lljerapeiiticsul  lur.  r»-*ri 
di^aK'ii  of  wbici)  jt  trenift. 

In  the  pwfiurDlioii  of  the  pre.^ent  edjTiiMi,  m  in  tho#e  whieh  have  preceded,  white  the  author  has 
upproprmtt'd  lo  hj*  ui-e  every  mifKirlutit  iavX  llinL  he  hos  foutid  reeorded  iti  ihe  works  of  dlb<^r«>, 
having  a  direci  bt^uring:  upon  eilber  of  ihe  subjects  of  which  he  treuteij  a^d  ihe  nuiiier«m^  YatuiiNi 
ohf-ervalions— pathological  as  we[l  as  pfacticnl— di>.p(?r!*ed  ihroiiphoiil  the  pftg^^s  of  Ihe  medic; 
jowpual;*  of  Europe  aiid  Ainericut  he  has^,  uevertheleiisi,  relied  chiedy  uptm  his  awn  nh^rvutuytis^ 
ejcperienee^  ncquired  during  a  long^aad  sitJrriewhHl  exieuMive  pmcliW,  lUid  under  cireumManee» 
ciiliarly  WL'll  lulapTed  (or  ihe  cliiiknd  fludy  of  ihe  ditcafe*  of  early  life. 

Every  *ptines  of  hypoEhetieal  n^a*oiiiiig  has,  an  nnich  a^  possibleTlieeo  avoided.    Theaiilhor  hu 


1 

haft 
ihlttH 


endeavored  ibronghoni  ibe  work  lo  eojihiie  himiteif  to  a  KirruiJe  ^laTcment  of  wdl-ft&wriaincti  p«tho- 
lofical  faci^t  and  plain  IherapetilJi'al  direetiotif^ — his  chief  de;i. ire  heing  lo  reiider  it  w hut  iu  title 
iiiiportsif  il  to  be,  A  pmACTiCiAi  trkatisk  on  the  dt&eases  of  c»iu)KETf.  ' 

Br,  Cnni^if's  ■eholqrshipT  Hcumea^  induttry,  itail  | 


p^ractjciil  Eeiife  nre  inmureitcd  ia  tluii,  a«  ia  Mit  h 

Mfpori  to  ih^  JmeHcaH  Mtdiral  Affotiati&n. 

Taken  ma  whidct  in  our  jud^iEPiit,  Dr.  Cnmlift'i 
TrcttUEB  if  tlift  itur  fruia  the  peruuil  iif  whiclj  tlif' 
pr&etitii>aer  to  thi)iCi»iintry  will  rincwjth  the  ptrt^ttt- 
eft  <aHsfikctitm—W£5ttrn  jDurwii  p/  Mtdit in*  ikjut 

One  nf  the  b«gt  works  uptia  the  Diflea^ei  of  Chil- 
drea  m  the  ErjfUib  kiuguiig?.— IfitfUm  Lancet. 

Perhiifm  ihf*  annit  fufi  niid  cutapilete  wark  0"W  !«■ 
fore  I  ho  [ir«>re««iiiB  iif  the  United  Stutes  j  int^eed^  we 
may  Bay  ia  the  Kagliih  lanpUB^e,  li  li  viiiLl;!^' «u pe- 
ri or  tii  aioit  of  il«  piedeccaiOfA.— !lViiM>y^f an»a  Mtd* 


nr-e  that  so 
'i«»ut«  ei>py 


We  feel  aiPure4  from  *r*i 
ph),  Aieiun'e  JiWary  en-a  t*e  c 
of  Ihii  wi»rk,— A'.  Y,  J^vmal  .^  . . 

A  VeriUliJe  |)iedjn|ne  ear^'elripirdm,  iind  nfthi^Baf 
lu  Anieri^n  irirdJiial  litcnitlirD. — Ohiv  Mtdhmimmi 
Svrgteat  JanrmaL 

We  feel  periaadetl  tbaithe  AlBeTujnii  m^diaa)  pro- 
feBijua  Will  Mtrnn  rf^ii^fird  it  aul  uuly  ti"  »  very  f  4Jnd, 
hiH  (11  Ihe  VEMT  BEicT  '  *  Practiciil  Trc^iiiM  iin  t^ 
DiNeatei  of  Childfta  ''— jiwi*  ma*  MttiieAi  Jpmmal. 

Wo  prntiouni-ed  tha  firtl  «ititt(w  to  Ih?  the  he4l^| 
work  on  Iho  difeu^et  of  ehildrca  io  Ihe  RaxbilH 
|ea;R;iiage,  upd,  aMwirhBLandiUK  "H  thai  Ka*  W»  ^ 
puii]ti»bi;d|  we  elill  regard  it  la  Lhai  iighl.^^ikf«iJ'r4l 


CHRISTISON  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  V,  P.  R.  S.  E.,  ^c. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or,  Commentary  on  the  Pbarraajcopccias  of  Great  Brita^in 

niid  Ihtt  Uuiled  Staler;  coniprj^jug  the  Natural  Hii^tioryr  Dt^t^cdpEii>n^  Chi>n]iMry,  Pburiimeyf  Ao* 

(jooi^}  Ustiii,  and  Do^e?*  of  the  Anicle?  of  the  Maieria  Mcdica,    Second  ediiiout  rev*>eiJ  itttd  ira- 

pfoved,  with  a  Supplenieni  cuniaining  the  woM  imporiani  New  Eemedie'*.    Wiih  eopiuu*  A4d^, 

lioa»t  and  two  hundred  and  ihirieen  large  woocl-engravnigs.     By  K<  EGi^K^rELU  Gkiffitii,  M.  D. 

Ill  one  very  large  and  handsome  octave*  volutne,  leather^  rnis>ed  band.^^  of  over  1000  pw^e*.  f  3  TiO. 

It  il  not  ne«dfa1  that  ws  thould  cc^mpare  it  Witii  ,  thii  braaeh  oT  knowledge  whit^li  thr  Rtut!*  nt  hat  a 

Ijiei  oth«:r  phnrnateopcaiai  extaatf  whica  eajuy  a^d     rt^ht  to  cxpei*i  ia  Bueha  work,  wr.  i>iBii- 

roerit  the  ct'oNidence  of  (he  profetiioa  ;  it  it  «nti^U|;h     ii4in  Iihi  eeeaped  <p'jr  icrutiuy.  %V-  eo«- 

tf>  eiity  ilmt  it  appcari  to  ut  at  perfeei  ni  &  Djiipeaia*     mead  thii  wi>rli  to  jueh  of  our  ri^ai)  '  i^j  mtt^ 

Mr)',  ia  iheiueaeat  attiteof  pUartniiceuucul  itsieaife,  |  of  a  PiBpeoKititry.    They  cnniii'E  rimtt  cti!  ite  of  i 

eoald  tia  luade.    If  H  omiLt  aay  detail* per tainiof  to  |  betlei'.— tKtftBfW  /ewrtt,  tt/Midiime  amd  Smrgt^w. 


COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.),  F,  R-  S. 
LECTURES  ON  THE   PRINCrPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SUKGEBy. 

In  one  very  larg^e  oclftvo  vol  nine j  extra  doth,  of  750  puges*.    S3  00. 


COOPFK  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRAC- 
TURED OF  Til  H  JOINTS  —Edited  byUBAHUBi 
B.  CoopKR,  F.  R.S.,  &.C.  With  adtliltoaal  Oh- 
aervatiDDB  by  Prof,  J*  C,  WabIest).  A  new  Atne- 
Ttena  eilitina.  Ja  one  haadcoiaa  oe In iro  volume, 
cstru  eloth,  rf  about  5W\  piigei|  with  namefoua 
iMuttratioaa  cm  wot>d .    93  Hi* 

COOPKR  ON  THE  ANATOMY  AND  TREAT- 
'  MKNT  OK  ABDOMINAL  IH:!IN  J  A.  Oae  larpr* 
Tnluiae,  imperial  Svo.^  i-xtra  etoth|  with  over  130 
Uthng^H^phie  figured.    i3  ^. 

COOPKH  ON  TtlK  ANATOMY  AND  DIABASES 
OF  THK  BEKA^T,  withiwenty-fiveMiaeeUuao- 
ouB  and  Surgical  Papert.  One  large  voltiinef  Lm> 
perjal  Stq,}  eiitra  oJolJi,  witli  H^  figures,  tm  30 
platea.    9t  50. 

COOPER  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DIS- 


EASES OF  TRK  TESTIS,  AND  ON  THE 
THYMUS  GLAND.  On&  vid.  irapcrbJ  bra,,  ei* 
tra  cloth,  with  I7T  t  gorei  rm  ^  pUtei,  fef  Oft. 
COPLAND  ON  THE  CAUSI-:?.  NaTITRE.AND 
TKEATMBNT  OF  FALSV  aUi}  AFOPiifikl 
In  one  Volaine,  royui  I^wq.,  eJitmu  eloUl.  ^,3S&, 
81)  centa. 

CLYMER  ON  FEVRRS;    TITKI  i  <m9^, 

PATHOLOffY,    AND    Tit  RAJ  ,  ote 

i>ct3ivo  viilunie,  I  eat  her  t  of  (HW  p  ■ 

COLOMRAT  DE  L'tSERE  ON  Tilb:  5 
OP  FEMALES,  and  oa  the  tpeelnl 
llieir  SeJt.    TruaBlalecU  with  loimy  Nt  t.  ->  ..., .  .;■.■ 
ditiMDHjby  C.  0.  Mate* .  M    D.     ^mnd  ediLK'fi, 
revitetl  and  improved     la  oae  tartv  volunvr.  oe- 
m vo ,  Jaa  ther ,  IV  i  t  b  au  mer o  u  B  w&tM-  eu  tj .   tiM ,  >ju. 

m  5».  ^^ 


CARSON   tJOSEPH),  M.  D,, 

PTor«uorof  JMflteria  Mrdicit  and  Pharrmi^y  in  the  UniverBity  of  PenBtylvaaia. 

fiFNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  MEDl 

AND  PHARMACY  J  de\iver«ii  ii\  V^'d  ASmv^wVij  o\  ^tamflyk^iuiia.    Second  aoil  reriaedl 
Loa.     in  one  ver^  n«al  ocmvo  v<Aum*,*ixt*^\ov\\,<j't  ^i^i^M.^     VNaib  K«Mff .)    fl  50^ 


AND   SCIEKTIFIC    PUBLICATIONS. 


*   CHUFICHILL  (FLrETWOOOlp  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A* 
OX  THE  THEORY  AJ^D  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY,  A  oew  Atnencan, 

ffom  the  Insfflftd  improved  Eng-Hiih  etfitinn.  Edited,  wirh  NtiltfS  mul  Addi[it«iRi  by  Dv  Fra.nci* 
CojftJiB,  M.  D-,  mithor  of  a  **PfRCtic»t  TreHlise  on  Ihe  Di^«ii*es  of  Cbiitlreii/*  4cc,  With  139 
illusimtionB*    lit  otie  very  hiWidnoitie  octtiva  vobmiejeatlier,    j>p.5[0*    $:*  0O« 


To  bcittiw  pTfiiKnni&  hou^  Mint  has  rcctltred  turh 
tonrkett  HpprnbQtiou  wtmld  bt  NUtterttuoui  We  need 
only  *ay,  atercfore,  tbnt  if  the  fimt  tdiljnii  wni 
UijitifcKt  worth]"  t>f  &  favii ruble  r^e^plbm  by  llif< 
m^rticExJ  [myro,  we^casi  cdnBdently  mmnn  tbnt  this 
wiU  tw  n>in»d  miicli  more  to.  The  (etftiiref,  the 
I  pntctithiniTiiiml  Ihc  fltuifentr  may  hI|  have  rfcnurto 
tft  lU  pfipes,  and  derive  f mm  tbdr  |M;ntii«l  inocb  in- 
UsresL  niid  iii»lnicucia  in  evt'Tjtbiuff  Telannjfr  to  Uien- 
reticul  Aiid  prni?tie:i1  mifji,vifery. — Duhlim  QuarUrtp 
Jimntat  «/  Meditnl  StifHce. 

A  work  of  very  f  P*t  mpril,.  And  aiieti  &■  we  cna 
eoofidf  utly  recumiiiectd  lu  ttie  iiii4y  nf  every  obiLe- 
tric  praeLiiicijier.—LfiHiuto*  lUdual  Gasaiu, 

Thii  ii€«rtainls' ^  miiit  perfect  nyitem  extant. 
1%  it  the  bent  aJnpW  for  ihti  pufjuiit^v  of  a  tt^^U 
ln>okr  und  LhsU  whieti  be  wh'ne  nfriHflJTie'a  GfinGnf- 
liirn  tn  *nit.  iKNiik.  thoqid  veleet  in  prf^frrence  t»i  uLl 
otiiert.— ^<}ii(A4!f M  Medit^^t  mid  Surgifnl  JoufttaL 

Th*  mtml  pofmlitr  work  nn  midwifery  ever  iJiatied 
from  tJie  AmeTicunpTe*?.— CAarlejjiiij*  jtf«N/,  J»umaL 

Were  we  reduced  tn  the  ueeeMUty  nf  bavinf  but 
MM  wnrk  on  midwirefy^  nud  pt<fm4ltfrt  to  thoosf^ 
we  would  utifieaitoiingly  take  CharcbiU.— 'Weairrit 

It  it  ifupoflnihle  to  eoneeive  ii  more  aiefdt  ttnd 
ttlecnnt  inujjunl  thnn  t>r.  Chnrchilt'i  Practice  of 
Miawiicry. —Fro^incial  Mxdiiai  JeurtmU 

Certnin^YT  in  our  r^plabn^  the  very  be«t  work  on 
tb«i  iubJGct  wliieb  ^iitinti. — iV,  V.  Ati^ndHtt.  i 


I     Nn  work  hoMe  m  hipthijr  potition,  or  it  nrnre  de- 

,  lervitig  of  Ihrinf   placed   iti  the  b»inH«i  nf  thf  ivfO, 

the  Htlirnaced  ituilenE,  or  the  prit^etitioaer.— iHe^icdl 

Frevi0it«  odjtiotiBT  urider  the  cdltnriat  fttpervtJiioa 
'of  Prof  R,  M.  HkiaLMiiT  huve  bc*ti  rcf^t^ived  with 
innrktsl  favor,  and  ihcy  dettrved  it;  but  tlui*  r«f* 
printed  from  a  very  Ute  DubEin  fHtition^  cnrefuUy 
rt'ViteiJ  and  broii||ht  aj^  by  tJif  nitthirr  to  Ihv  ^reii^nt 
time,  [joet  preient  nn  nnnsuwlly  Eieeurate  o»tl  nble 
GXpositinn  of  every  importnni  pnrticulnr  emiarnced 
in  Uie  tTepHrlmfntiif  midwifefjr.  *  «  ThecleiifiieUf 
direE7tntf«t,  und  p  ret?  in  ion  of  iti  tenchiti^ftt  togetbir 
with  the  f^rent  nmount  i>i  itatiKticnl  renenrcli  Wlik'h 
itt  textexhiUiti,  ht^vc  iervcd  to  plnci*  itwlrf^ndy  m 
the  TorfMnott  rHukof  worku  in  thii  d^p^rUn^tit  ttf  rd- 
mcdinl  tcienee. — iV,  Q.  M^d.  mrtd  Surg.  JourMat. 

Ill  our  npininn,  it  furmB  one  of  the  bent  if  not  the 
vary  tiett  teXt-ltnolf  nnd  epitnmff  of  nbitetfiT?  itiience 
whscb  we  itt  present  poasett  in  the  En^lfih  Un- 
gaasc—MoHikisf  Javmai  0/ Medienl  ScUnci^ 

The  elenrneflU  ani!  |treeition  of  ttyle  in  which  it  it 
written,  and  the  grwitamniiiilnf  ttnliitienj  reni^nrch 
which  it  prmruini,hiive  ^rvetl  to  plfuceil  In  the  Brit 
rank  r'f  worltH  in  thjt  de^mrtmctitof  niedicd  icientre. 
~N-  Y.  /&UTHai  0/  MrMeint. 

Few  tTCAtiBet  will  be  foiiftd  better  niliipted  «■  « 
text- book  for  the  ptndrnt,  or  at  a  manunl  for  the 
frequent  eon  ml  tat  ton  of  ilte  young  prttctitiuuer  ^^ 
AfTi^ritun.  MidUal  j9MmiU. 


BY  THK  SAMS  Airrttos*    (Now  Rfiiff^,  1S50.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS   AND  CHILDREN.     Second  Amencan 

Edition,  revised  and  c Ella rfj^E^d  by  iha  auibor.    Edited,  wjtb  NoleSj  by  W,  V-  Keati^q^  M-  U.    Id 

one  lurga  and  hatid&oine  volume^  extni  clotb|  of  over  700  page?.     53  00,  or  in  kmtherf  S3  2'jt. 

In  pftfporimg  tbit*  work*  peeond  tif*je  Ibr  tha  Amerlcfin  ppofes-^iion,  Ibe  aytbor  lia^  fpnrt:d  no 
labor  in  givh}^  it  a  verv  thorott^b  revTMon,  inirodtieifiir  i*everttl  new  chuprerf*T  «nd  rewriiTUg  olbers, 
while  every  pi irl ion  of^t tie  volume  fja^  been  subjected  lo  a  i^evere  f*cputiiny.  The  eH^irl^  oJ' the 
Americfttv  editor  have  b«en  directed  to  !<ii|iplyin^  i=^ijeb  in  farm  ii  I  ion  relaiivu  lo  mnttt^rs  pcctiliar 
t&  this  country  as  mis^hl  have  esr*aped  the  attentioti  of  the  aulhor,  and  the  whole  rnaV)  there* 
fore,  be  ^tifety  proTjoTineed  one  t>f  the  mn*i  complett;  work*  oti  the  subject  accosjiible  to  tine  Ame- 
rie*ft  Profe^i^ion.  By  an  alteration  in  the  me  of  the  pajer?.  tbc'^e  very  exieiiFive  additions  biive 
b««ci  aeconnnodatcd  wiiboul  unduly  increae^ing  the  ^iie  of  tbo  work- 

A  few  Boticei^  of  the  former  ediiion  are  !*ubjoiEied : — 

Wo  rej^urd  tbit  yotnme  mpopteajiin^  mor^clnimt'     The  pretext  volutne  wiU  tuttain  the  repntntioli 


to  ?fnn]ri(eteijr*«fl  thnn  nny  other  of  the  kind  with 
wbii^h  we  i*r»*  ncqiTJiintcd.  Mcmt  eordially  And  enr- 
bettly » therr^fore,  do  we  eomntrnd  it  to  nu  r  p'rofeiiiMn'' 
al  brethren,  and  we  feel  ntttiTrd  tbnt  the  atAmp  of 
their  apprcihntioEl  v^iU  iadue  time  he  impretsed  upon 


ac!  qui  red  bv  %\w  author  from  hit  previoot  workt. 
The  render  wdl  Sntl  in  it  full  tad  judieiout  illree- 
tiont  for  the  nntnii|;frmrnt  of  infumtt  at  birtli>  and  a 
eoinpen^ioiiii^  but  cJwir  ncenont  *jf  the  diB^flftn  te 
VifbTch  children  are  liiiblv,  aud  the  mott  tcncc^ctvfol 
it.    After  OR  n'leative  periitnl  nf  \\n  conientt,  we    mnd«  of  trcntinv  th<Mn.    We  mu«t  not  el>*e  thm  ni>> 


hesitate  nt>t  to  tny,  that  it  it  ttne  of  the  mott  com- 
prehentive  ever  written  upcm  the  dificujiea  of  ehiU 
dren^  und  that,  foreopioam^psof  rrfen^Tiee,  extent  of 
reaentch,  nnd  prrapii'uity  of  dpt^Jii^  it  im  menrcelir  to 
be  equidlH,  nnd  ma  to  be  ejceelled^  in  nEiy  Inn* 
f  uoge — Duktim  t^uttrttriy  .hmtntU 


tiee  withoat  {^nllijniE;  tttcntiem  to  the  iiothorU  ttj^lef 
which  it  pertpicuriut  and  polished  to  t  dejtree«  we 
rr^rr't  tofliiv,  HMt  ffen**rii1iy  L-hnraeteristic  nf  KO-djciil 
WorkK+  iVe  recommend  the  w"rk  ttf  Pr.  Churclijll 
►  rnoHt  cordirdly,  tnith  to  ttudfntt  niul  pnictuinurft. 
tt  n  valunble  and  reliable  guide  in  the  trearmenl  of 

After  thifl  meaj^re.  and  we  kaow^  verr  imperfeet    Siifnea 
Dotkeof  Dr.  Churehitrt  Wf trie,  wo  thnll  conelude  i 

by  tayioiti  ih^it  it  tt  nvtf  that  ertnnot  fail  from  itt  co-       We  know  nf  no  work  on  thit  depftrtTnent  nf  Prac 
pvDnimeii.k.i'KTenjtire  reienreh.nnd  ijen^rsil  nee u racy, )  tienl  Medit'tne  whieh  prtaeutt  m  tnmlid  and  utipre- 
toejtnk  still  hi^^her  the  reptitntif^n  of  the  nnthor  m  i  jadjced  a  ttnternent  ftr  pogiji))!;    up  nf  onr  aomal 
thit  counlrj .    The  AmeriCKO  reader  wiUhronrtieu-  [  knowledge  tt  thi».^-iV.  If,  Joumal  o/Medkim*. 
larly  pb^nted  to  find  that  I>r.  Churchill  hun  done  full 


juttice  throa<^liitiut  hU  work  tn  the  varinas  A  mericun 
aathora  on  ihi*  tiil>iect.  The  nnsnct  of  Dewect, 
Eberlei,  Condie^  ni)d  Stewart*  occur  on  nrnrly  evcity 
pagC;,  and  these  nnthorsnrfi  eouttantty  referred  toby 
the  natiioT  id  tLTiua  of  the  hirhett  pniite,  nnif  with 
the  Dioii  Liberal  courtety. — The  M€dical  Examitur* 


Itt  datmt  to  merit  both  at  n  tcientiJic  and  praelj* 
enl  work,  are  of  the  bi^bett  order.  WbiUt  we 
would  not  flevntfs  it  above  every  other  treatue  on 
the  name  tahjectf  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
nrert^tjal  to  it,  and  none  aitjierlar.'— £«iil4<ina  Mini, 
anil  Sufgiiul  JoDtrnai^ 


Blf  THE  BAMK  AUTHOR. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PITERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULtAK  TO  WOMEN,    Seleeted  from  the  writings ol  British  Author*  previoki=L  ^^^Vw.  Ai«wt  tA 
ibe  Eltb  teenili  Cent  u  ry .    In  one  neat  oc  ta vo  vo  lume  j  e^tlta  iAciVVl,  ^A  ^iw^^A.  K^  va^^%.>    ^^  '^  - 


CHURCHILL  tFLEETWOOD>,    M,  D,,  M,  R.  k  A..   Slc% 
ON  TDE  DISEASES  OF  WOMKN;  liiduding  tbose  of  Pregnancj  and  ClilH* 

btd,  A  i«*w  Atiiefican  ttditk>tu  rtfvf^ecl  by  the  A»t|for  W'tlli  XolCf  anH  AHditiyiis,  by  D  Fit*J** 
Cis  Co^'tiiE,  M,  D,,  udthof  of  "  A  PrnriiOul  iVHiths-^  on  ihts  Di'«eaj*es  oi  Ckildreis.*^  In  uti**  l«4^ 
qikI  hmidj»o(»ij  netavo  volume,  with  wtjod-eut^ij  teallmj',  p|>.  tifthl,     53  OtJ. 


bni4.  llnrKntr  ty|mi|frJi|ilxicpit  Ihnitji  |M?niiinrd,  vt« 
ihould  glodty  have  br»rfiiW*^(i  mnre  fti\m  its  fir  lily 

mend  it  t«i  the  prnfi-iinnm*  s^iid  wnnhl  nt  ihe  btiiih? 
tifijit  «3tprcfi»oijr  firm  (Mmvn?ii'»n  Hint  it  wi J I  Dot  nnlv 
ttdil  to  tW  retmUilion  nf  *U  »(itli<»r,  bne  will  pn^vr  a 
work  of  (ffent  and  f^xtPftKivc  uttMty  tw  obete'tric 
pru*iutinneni.— II«6/mi  Mtdinnl  FrtMS. 

V i*r nwT  eJitiiiiii  iif  thift  Wofk  hntfc  htpn  m^ticfrd  In 
pfe  V  H  >D  s  b  II  Hj  ht*ri  nf  1 1  s  f  J<  i  n  t  n ?« I .  T  ii  r  «ri5 1  i  ti  trn  l  ■  itf 
liigh  CMmnieadatii'iirxprfHjifMl  in  thfiA^  riiitif*:!!:*  Jiafc 
*'iih't'»i>e  rpff^ciletl  in  llti*;  U'ltfrnm  tii»  Cmti  Drni 
thfr'  fifivrrBtinn  Ht  Inrirc!  ntu  h^t  awiirtr  vi  thr*  itlfifli 
iiH!?nrs  whtrh  this  work  rnnWy  pnikt^sBCi,  but  frntii  a 
ilea  I  re  {<>  >p«  tbd  prinripl'^  itnd  ilni^triiiM  thvri^iti 
(Tiitifniiirtl  mpre  geniffnHy  r<i(M«irrti2rdt  mid  mr^rn-  imi- 
vcrmllv  nsmed  nut  in  pructiue. — A.  Y^Jommalof 

We  kfii^w  itf  no  nuthur  wliu  d«i«erv?s  tUxt  Jippro. 
liatit)!],  on  "^^  ibe  dJiUHiapp  of  ffitnntet/^  t(>  the  Hiithfs 
^jtlt-nt  thriL  Dr.  ChuR^liin  dnri.  iliA^  jiid«^cd,  is  t]t« 
only  thrirnti.:h  trmti^-i'  we  know  of  op  Uie  »idji|r(jt| 
uiiii  it.  miL\  '  <Ai^ii  E<j  pntctitinncFK  nnd  aiu- 

dr<iii<  n*  n  I  in  ita  iimrTifMilur  ili'[Mirl.nn'iit. 

Tlif  ff»rnt'i  I    i-tiiit  Wi»ik  lim^e  (itrii  com 

mtdidf-d  •Ef'iMi.'ix  iJL^iiia  jiiurttfiJ,  and  tbt^y  titive  won 
titeir  way  It)  ttn'FXtrni]':%j,  utid  a  well*d«>erved  ptipu- 


jjirity.  Till*  Gftti  edititsHf  befare  on,  i«  wli  eiilcn* 
liilni  to  muijit.'iin  Dr.  Churehiir»  h  -n. 

Uwtm  r*fvi»ed  hnd  enlarf<MJ  by  tin-  bia 

Anieri^nn  puldishsn,  nod  it  ferema  til  ri-^i 

tcaredy  iiny  mp^titt  of  detlrable  inriMici.aj.^u  *jiii  It* 
Kiibji-ru  tbnt  limy  not  b«  fooad  in  iht»  wtirk.^Ti* 

We  art  jtrntiGfd  tn  announce  a  nnw  i*nd   rrTiM4 

ena4^»uf  Icmiilt^a  We  liav«  ever  riH(iBrdi!d  it  iti  one 
of  the  very  btit  worki  on  tUte  inlijttu  rmbrac'cid 
within  iu  scLipp,  in  the  EngLJBh  thufiua^r-]  .^iid  tbe 
prrifftt  edition,  enlargeit  nnd  revli^^ii  tiy  the  HUlhnr, 
retiiiert  tt  utiU  raure  entitled  tn  the^-'mmtcnfe  of  tb« 
proreBaini).  The  valuable  nrtte*  of  Proi'.  Hnatot 
Knve  bireii  retained,  and  cniitributf'*  in  no  »it»<ill  t\^ 
greet  *"  eahnneo  the  vaUie  oAhii  wn^rk  Jl  i*  a 
fimrde  i^f  conf  rntuluE:jitn  thiit  Tlie  pultiifijerm  tuVf 
pertiiiMed  the  nalhor  to  be*  in  thi«  ii^tiiue-^,  hit 
own  ndilor^  thu»  setrarin^  all  the  revitiiTii,  winch 
nil  author  Jill  me  l»  capabLe  of  making. — T^  ITfiUrm 

Aa  H  eoRipreheniive  mniinal  for  atnil^att,  wr  a 
work  of  reft'reaieB  fc^r  prartjlitmeri^  we  fjulj  «peKk 
wilh  otimiiim  juatice  when  we  iny  that  it  lUfpacKi 
niiy  ni\\^T  t  is  sit  h«ii  eiret  i^Bijeel  cm  the  tame  «uh- 
je^t  from  the  liritiah  preaa.— 7^4  HmMim  QiMfMfff 


DICKSON   (3.    HJ,    M,  D,, 

PfofcBfot  ijf  InitituteB  and  Prani^e  of  Merlieine  iiv  the  Medical  iJollcf  e  nrSnolh  Oittilinft, 

EUOIENTS  OF  MEDrCINK^   u  Coitipe^^fl^tmg  Yiew  of  Patliolfigy  and  Thera- 

poiitfo*,  or  th<?  History  and  Trvatiitetit  nf  Dij*ea*e*i*    In  ode  large  and  liandiK^ttii.-  mnavo  vo1iiine» 

uf  750  pngv*,  lunther     [jVotc'  Kea/iy.)    S3  75. 

A»  m  Am«ncflfi  lejci-btKik  on  tlii;  Practice  ofMedfcine  for  the  fttidentii  and  ai  a  oomlen3«ifrf  work 
of  reforonce  forlhe  prnrtintmer*  thi?  volume  will  hnvi*  Mroiii?  clnirti?  on  \he  atlentioi^  nf  iIks  prtjfe«iiiiii. 
Few  pliy^ieittti*  hnve  bnd  wulcr  npfKiflunilk*  lltuii  iht;  nuibur  for  ob^^rvntion  nnd  experieticet  and 
lew  perhupit  tiftVij  ns^i^d!  IJiem  litiUef.     At^  |h«  rtfi^ult  uE  a  lilt*  of  Kludy  EUid  pracLice,  iJi>«teft}rt!^.  lltu^  < 
prt?>'t^iU  volutne  will  doubt le^i^  be  r^cvtved  wiiii  llrn?  welcome  it  define rvea. 

i  eJejjr  nnd  a4?eurate  denCftpHcmt.  t'tii'*1^^  *  "''^^  P'irii  t.. 
citv  lA  aiyic,  md*!  eiiandaeAt  of  pr^ 


This  bofllt  I  a  rmintnlly  whnl  it  profrseu  tn  lie;  a 
dinTin^D^thi'd  ifn^rit  in'thc'Kr  flnyi.  lJtai(fnrtl  far 
*'  *r*?ri!-l«ct«  tmd  ^iLuiJeniB  vrf  MeiSicine/'  jujd  urlmira- 
Uy  BLiilel  tiiitht'irwuitji,  wiMhiukJt  \vill  be  left,  i  vet! , 
nn  ilsfiwii  tncrjtf,  with  m  heurty  wdmine. — IjHi^tQn 
Jlfurf.  Sitd  Sufg.  JnuTHsL 

Indited  by  onp  f>f  fh^  mo*\.  a««i?!itmpllahed  write'rv 
of  ou:r  country.  «■■  wrJl  ua  by  one  who'  bia  Ini^  hWd 
n  bipi^h  p^vititm  anting  teut^hert  and  prneill  Insert  of 
niedietnr,  tht«  Wfirk  it  eiititl^ifl  to  imtfitniip^  ona  - 
fljirefiil  »lndj%    The  leitrned  aotiiur  hmi  rndriir^frrd  I 
,  to  eoTolf^nfe  in  th  Im  vni'lume  nioAt  i»f  the  prnntjeiil  1 
mutter  et>ntH]aed  in  M*  ftiridrr  proiluciionii.  to  na  to  | 
ailn{*t  it  Ui  the  ii«e  of  thn^ti  wlio  huve  ij^it  tune  t'p 
Ll<«<iifote  t"  moree^tenaiVL'  workjt -SDH;,^£rn  M*4^  AaJ 

Wn  t?an  fltroTigly  fefoitiioeiifl  Dr,  DicVinn'a  isrnflE 
taourrmdnriNa  mile  of  mtMeiit  find  iiruotieui  utility,  I 
weh  Eleitervin^  of  »  pUt'e  in  tfo-ir  rjbriirkiiaii  n  luutln 
fif  referiaie^  I  nnd  we  efipecinlly  emmimifncJ   iho  firnt  i 
puft  ABpnaenEin^nandmirtitdr'  ouriinctif  ih*'  priuei-  t 
plea  of  medieine. —  UuMin  f^uarteft^  Jt^umtil,  Fth.  ' 

Thin  vo):i>[nep  whtle  aa  ka  tjtle  denotea  It  ia  n 
ennipeiidiona  view^  ii  aUi>ii  eonipreheorive  ayafetn 
i>f  pmetipr.  pempieuoutly  nnd  pifniinncly  wnttent 
an  El  iidmiriLbly  auilewl  (o  rii|^it)re  the  intrrrat.  ^itil  in* 
ttruft  the  render.— P«itiflj[ If iarJnH ran/  nf  MtdieitUf 
Jnn   i^SS. 

Til  in  Vfdnme  ia  dei(i(*n*'rf  nif  ji  ttJit*hnok  fnr  tear  herit 
and  KtUftejitH ;  hnt  itn  inetiti  ejtterd  fur  beyofiiil  it» 
m>H|Mit  dritjeritjoTi ;  ft  ia  n  I'MMiplrle  Ircnrine  upon  ftie- 
tlirrne^  ntiiloTti"  that  will  utitntthr  iwjii  i>f  years.  The 
a  f  fjin  If  e  III  en  t  i  i  a  im  i>  I  e ,  a  fi-u  t  u  re  often  rimes  obae  H  red 
in  otherwiie  eicelknt  wo^rks.  Thja  Trnillap*  ja  a 
Taluahleadduion  to  our  mt^Ucal  titernture,  nnd  in  thn 


will  6nd  miic]i  to  admire  aiiJ  uJiHipt 
t  h  a  I  eti  I E  a  fo  r  dre  p  r  e  d  ec  k  ion .  W< 
tn*jmJ  tbia  voIuthc  toouc  rcmlefa,  w 
iitinii'^nii  oTMtudi^ntSt  for  we  lake  it  i 
abonld  ultATEiya  be  n  student, — Amtr^- 

Prof,  Dir-lEtOQ^a  work  mpptieit,  to  a  it  rent  «at«9t. 
n  ifesoEf'tatom  long  fcU  in  Auieriean  tuetUcm*  — /f. 
O.  Mtd.ai^tl  SuTj^.  Jottmat. 

Entimntin^  thin  work  acconling  tit  ihe  parfHiaefm 
Whieh   it  it  d**iRne(l,  we  must  thffrlf  hi-Mt  rvf  nr  ^ 
meriti,  nnd  we  have  no  heii  r ji  ■ : 
i  I II  f a vo  PH  l-j  I  c  r rnept  i  Lin  by  bo  1 1 

^llt  i^rjrA  fcninff  rn  ben  rom|.|. 
LreiiLise^  tt  Wilt  not  he  found  fan  ir 
with  djjicuati»ni  of  ther^rici  and  i 
linictnir  all  that  ii  eaacntial  in  the^ 
it  iji  ndinirahly  ainptecl  to  the  wnaT- 
atndrnt.    Avoittiog  nit  thnt  it  nner  •: 
niorr  rlrnrly  to  the  mind  of  the  r^n 
eHlitbUtiietJ  and  Vvrihtfd  by  r\ 
rjnd  rxl'^^nBivcTfatliriig  of  Iho  ■i^ 
oppurenti  and  all  lUe  recent  o 
coverlei  in  lliertipeutjet  nnd  j:irulj-l">:>  ni*:  t 
eled  in  ita  pm%v:M.^ CkatU*i9n  Mttl.  Jmvmmi 

In  the  first  pfitt  of  fbe  work  thr  anM»*el  r*f  ir«li#-  \ 
fa\  pnthi>iojry  ii  preuented  in  ontiine^  gi^inc  a  liwa 


tifsii  picrure  of 
throughout  the  »' 
baA  knpl  ricriitiii 
rH»«oniJii|^    nnd 

wliole^We  Hi 

work  (D  iu  .  !  I 
pbiceiu  lb«'  \i:ti  I 


ifn    rfistjMiriilBhinir    frMtnrn**, 

■  '(.i|-pwra'wc' n- 

111  the  Ifmii- 


I' I    i'l 


1    iiirrtta  a 
—  WdtlifM 


DAY't?  PHACTTCAL  TFIRATISK  OS  TIIR  PO 
MKi^TIC  MANA<Jr:Mi:\T  AND  iVlURK  IM- 
l*0  R  T  AN  T  IJ 1  i4  K  A  !5 1-:^  O  F  A  1>  V.VxN  OK  Li  I.I  F  E  * 
t>ne  vuJufJie,  octavo,  cIhjUi,  113$  pflf  ci.    #1  (lU. 


I  t)r.  JONlitI  ON  COD^IJVKR  OH 
I      e^inHSrirredj  vriih  jta   Clieimenl 
Pro^rijea*  In  one  ivimo.  voi.^aa.- , 


THE  PRIXCIPLE8  A.YD  PRACTICE   OF  MODERN  SURGERY,    A  new 

American,  from  ihe  improved  Londt»ti  edtiiorTK     Ediieti  hv*  F.  W,  Sarcist,  M.  D.,  luthnr  (if 
'*Miiuir  ^iir^'isrv/*  6rc.    Iilii^lr«ied  with  one  hitn(lr«?d  iiiid  niiietylhree  wmKi-engravinffl,    In 
one  very  handsomely  printed  ixMavij  v*jlumts  kalht'r^  of  57')  Inrge  page*.    S3  00. 
Dr.  DruMt^t  repmrchei  JDt<^  tTiB  litamliiri!' ntf  liii  f  ii  really  prapiicnlly  Uipftil  at  tlt«  Ijcdiiide  w\H  he 


subji^ct  bavf  been  nut  imty  «xr6nal?t9,  hm  wHl  ilj 
tected  {  the  man  ditoorduit  tmtli'ir*  are  fiiifty  nnd 
ImpartiaUv  quiileif}  ARd^  Whjie  due  ereillr  fa  giviii 
to  «Acli,  ihfif  rrKpeetiv«  merits  are  wdjfh^d  wilh 
■La  UJipreJudkcrit  Imnd,    The  f  r«[n  *»f  wheot  in  prr- 
icnrttli  and   th«  cKrO'  ii  laTim^rfri fully  »tfi|iprd  infT. 
The  ■.rrMn^rmvnt  is  ktcnplu  flud  philnvHiphji^if,  frTnl 
th(?  «tvl<*iiiTUia(*h  clmraod  iftlvrrflKi 
that  thp  br^'tk  c'ont^tini  more  infrfrn 
Ifltiv  K  f«£W  wonJA  thAU  itnv  other  sLir 
Which  i*e  nrt  acqiamUd.^LimdoH  M''.iirtai  /i«;c.'i 

Hft  ii^url,  in  our  opiDJcm,  equals  it  U  prvi^ntiog 
VOi  rnach  yntoiililc?  flur|ffical  inntLrr  in  i<>  siiirtll  u 
eompaic. — St.  Ltmii  Mtd,  and  Surgiml  JpwtnaL 

Druitt^i  8ur|riiry  ia  tofl  well  known  to  this  Ain<?N- 
Cttii  meilieiil  prWeviion  lo  rpquife  its  iinnntini'^cmetit 
mywlttrre.  Pruhrtbljr  no  worlc  of  llje  kind  hm  circr 
been  mnre  enrdinlly  recnved  nnd  esttpumvely  eii-cu- 
luted  thao  Ehis^  Th«  fnet  (hmt  it  ertmprchcTiEb  in  m 
tKHnpurii ts we\ y  Vina  El  com pn ■«,  nil  t] i ?  c miiM » I  i'l  I  (? I  ^ ^ 
aiflnti  uf  Uieoreiicnl  nad  practiciil  Siir|fer>^tbnUt 
tM  fcitmil  tocoiitiiin  fcli;jb1e  and  authentie  informn- 
tinn  on  th«  notuireanil  treatinent  of  nearly  ull  9tir|!i* 
rail  t^ffeet  14)118^11  a  iti^cient  reiiion  for  thelibernl 
pntrof]iig«  it  hnn  nblain«d.  The  ediltor^  Dr.  P.  \V. 
Sdrrentt  ^**  contributwl  miach  to  euhFince  the.  TJifua 
iiH"  tn«:  work,  by  pueh  Amerjeiiii  improvemcnti  at  nre 
Cfllculjtted  tntiVe  perfeetly  to  adapt  it  tu  uiir  own 
Tiewt  anr!  prttftice  Ja  thii  conntry.  It  obnnnpij 
everywhere  witli  ipirited  npd  lif^r-lilcp  Mliisrr&tionat 
whieh  to  the  ycrang  iiirgean,  capeoiany^  nre  of  no 
mi  no  r  con  if  J  dp  r  !U  i  oo .  E  ver  y  i  n,c<3  i  c?n  1  m  «  n  f  r*"  q  y  r  n  t!  y 
tleeda  J  a  it  BL|r>]|:  tt  worlr  ni  Lhi*,  fnT  ioimedmle  rrfi^r.^ 
eoce  la  momntti.  of  iuefileDeinergenf-yT  wUrn  he  Hub 
not  time  to  rori*oU  more  clnbomtf  tt«atiA#i.— TA^ 

Th^  author  hna  evidently  nmiatiked  eycrv  vtmid- 
t^nd  treuiitu^if  HJitriealaDd  modern  Limt^i,  aJtUnl I  Lhitt 


found  in  k  form  nl  once  cle*ir*  diatinel.  ami  intereBt- 
iskg.^MUinbuwgh  Monthly  IiiU'iifat  JttHfnaL 

DrnittUworkt  coadcnacd,  tytt«miaTc,  Inrjil^  and 
prueLjea)  m  it  i»,  heyond  rnnit  works  on  Surfery 
Mcceasihle  to  the  Amerlcun  •cudept^  hut  hiifl  rnuen 
currency  in  tl«i*  cofiotry,and  uoder  it«  prett)<nUin> 
apicei  promiiea  to  rite  to  yi^t  hlith^-f  Rtvot.— r*i 
WisUm  Journal  iif  Mtdieine  dmt  Surg^fy, 

The  inoit  aeetJTflle  and  ample  reaniiifc  of  thepre- 
■rnt  sEntc  of  Sorgpry  that  we  are aequaln ted  with. — 
Bublin  Mi^EJicAl  Jimmat, 

A  better  bnok  on  tbe  prinrLpin  nod  prnetiee  of 
Surg^t'Fy  tkt  now  ufiderKiooU  iti  Kogltind  mid  Anst* rinft, 
hn»  nftt  hetin  ^iven  to  the  profetao^n. — B&^inn  Aladi* 
cat  etml  Surgual  JoumrtL 

An  uflsorpauable  er^mp«sdinm|  not  only  of  Snr- 
gitMil,  but  uf  Medical  Pmetii'C. — Lond&n  M*iiii^l 
Gfizsiii* 

This  work  medta  onr  wnfmejft  coTnmr?ndritiongi 
and  u'<?  iiriiri^ly  ret-^^joinipnd  it  to  yonK^  flur|tcon«  nn 
Mil  iiduuraMe  iligtut  of  ihi'  t>riflcipl*'a  and  pfadtice  f»f 
niiidern  Sgrgery.— M^rfiVo/  tSa^dtf . 

It  may  be  aaid  with  truth  thnt  the  work  of  3I(' 
Dfttill  ^(fitrdi  n  comidete^  tboufh  bficf  anil  c<jn- 
denitrd  view,  of  Un?  eniirfl  BeW  of  iniKlfifn  tsifjrpry. 
\Vb  know  of  no  work  im  the  same  Eiibjeel  hav^q^  *he 
apprarniU'C  of  n  iiirtiiunl,  whi<-b  inrlurlea  to  lonny 
topiui  of  interest  to  the  surgeon ;  nnd  tj»e  icriit  itutn- 
cer  in  whicli  ea<?h  hua  been  treated  evinces  a  inott 
enviable  quolitv  of  ininii  on  the  part  of  tlic  uulhor^ 
wbti  ttt^mt  to  iiaro  an  innate  pc»wer  of  pr.ikrehlii|^ 
out  and  grutpinf;  tbe  tending  fuctt  and  reature«fif 
the  rnitl  elaborate  produeti^mi  of  the  ^u.  It  it  a 
pseful  bandbmik  for  the  practitioner,  nnd  we  aJtould 
deem  n  teacher  of  aur^cry  unpardonnbla  whxi  did  not 
recommend  it  to  hii  pup  lit,  In  our  own  rtpinomf  jt 
la  ndmirnbly  adapted  to  tlm  itrnnU  of  the  atitdent  — 
Frtitfiniiai  Mtditai  and  Surgie^l  JifUrtittL 


DUNGL1SON,   FORBES,   TWEEDIE,    AND   CONOLLY, 
THE  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  coTuprishigTreaiiB^i  oo 

the  Nature  and  Treutnii^nt  of  Disi»H*eF*t  Mwterift  MeJjca,  and  Therapeuticft,  Diseaseft  *if  WojneD 
and  ChiMreiit  Medical  JurMprmlenw!,  Arc.  Src,     In  Ibiir  large  Ntip«r-roval  tJCJavo  voluint:*,  of 
3^^  double-columned  ^ge^j  i^trtiugly  tu\i]  handsomely  bonnd^  with  mif^ed  tjandi^,    f^l2  DO, 
♦^*  TbiH  work  contains  no  lff»*  than  fiinr  htindft^d  aj>d  pi^hleeii  distinct  Irealines,  contributed  by 

•ixty-<*ightdisiingui?'Iii5dpby»ici(iiiKj  rendering  it  a  i^ompleie  library  of  relefeiice  foi  iti*  t^oyiiiry 

pfactitioiver. 
The  moat  c^implete  work  on  Prafttcni  Metlictae  I  titioner*    Tliit  citimntP  of  it  but  not  hc**n  form«»(i 

extant;    i*r,  nt   loaat,   in    our    laaguiigo.—^B#<t(o    froEO  n  hntty  e^fiinmJition.  but  after  an  iotiotiitr  ae- 

Mtdicai  tind  Surgical  JottfNd:L  tttiiiintcinre  derivce^  (Trom  frequent  eonaiilUiMon  nf  it 

For  referencfl,  it  la  above  all  price  to  every  prae-  '  ''^^^"F  ^'^  r«J  '^ir^*^"^  'j*"  5''^'^"      Tlo^  Milr.r/.  jtr^ 

^tlnw^mr      WttKit-rm  FM*r*t  ^  '^  ,  pmotit oiTiefa  of  oEtnbliahud  reputation,  afitl  the  h>it 

titioner —Weifr™  UincH.  i  ^f  ^nwtnhwtrPTt  fcmbracd*  mmr  of  the  mott  rmment 

Qgecif  the  moat  valuable  medieal  pRblicationa  of  |  rtrofciajtrflTiud  Teaehere  of  LoniJim,  Bdinbiirvh,  Hub- 

tb«dflv— aa  a  work  of  refeTenre  it  ia  iuvuluable.—    hu,  anil  ObiS^ovv.    tl  la,  inrie<-iL  thej^rerit  m*-rit  of 


WkiUt*  JuMTttal  af  Mtdtciiu  and  Surgiry 

It  baa  bp«n  to  ua,  both  at  learner  and  teacher t  a 
work  for  ready  aad  frequent  referencet  one  in  which 
modern  Engliah  medicine  it  eithihiLeil  ui  ^v  moat 
advantageoua  )i^bt--'M«<lica;  Examiner. 

We  njrttce  tbat  thia  work  i a  to  be  placad  within 
the  Tcachof  theprofeaaioa  in  thia  conn  try  ^  it  beinf 
maqaeattonably  one  of  very  great  valae  lu  the  prac- 


thia  wtirk  thut  the  prrincipal  iifiic*ka  have  been  fur- 
tiLthed  by  practitioner  a  who  have  not  only  ^Itivntod 
e»CDe(:'inlnTt4^ntion  tothe  diseaaea  nbont  wbirlt  ihey 
have  writ  ten  J  bnl  hnve  nlao  enjoy^-d  frpprirtiinihe'a 
ftTT  attciteptivB  prnciieal  acf^Dniotuaee  With  th^m, 
&ud  whoie'  reputation  earriet  thenaanrnnce  of  their 
cumpeten'^y  jutUy  to  apjir^^ciate  the  opinioni  of 
nther«f  While  it  ftnunpa  their  own  dortnnet  Wilh 
high  and  jutt  authority. — Atnerican  Mcdic&i  Jifmrm^ 


DEWKES^P  COMPREHENStVK  SVSTKM  OF 
MID  Wit  Jill  Y.  Illuttrnied  by  occaaioual  e,it<rjt 
and  many  cngravinga,  Twetflli  ediijuOt  with  tUe 
auihar^a  laRt  tmprovementa  and  cori'eettona  ta 
one  rH!^vo  volaiae,  extra  cloth^  of  (iQO  pugf a.  S^  SCt, 

de\vi:e:h»&  treatise  on  tiik  phvsical 

AND  MKDJCAL  TREATMENT  OF  CUiLD- 
REN.  Ttnth  edition.  In  one  volaine^  i^cUvo^ 
r^ttra  cloth  ^  51S  pngci.  %i  £0, 
DEW  KISS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DlSEAf^E«t 
QP  FKi!dALK3.  T en Ui  edition.  In  one  volume, 
octuFUi  extra  clolb,  ^S32  page«p  with  platea.  ^  DO. 


DA  N A  tl N  iCOO PH  ^  T ES  A  X 0  C OR  A  TM ,  I  ii  t m e 
volume,  iitiperml  tjuarto^  extra  cloth^  w|fh  wond- 
eiitt.  915  m.  Alao,  AN  ATLAS,  in  *mt  vidtime. 
iffiperial  folio,  wifh  aisly-ono  ina^iiifieent  oohired 
I^lulev.    Hound  in  htilf  mor«pctfii*    f-lti  tlO, 

DE  LA  HECHE^^  GEOLOGICAL  OH^KHVEE. 
To  Moe  vtj  V  Siiftrcand  Jinn^lHinnf'  oiHavit  vulutotf,  <rx- 
trii  eloth,  of  7UU  puge*,  with  aim  wood-cuta.  f4  00. 

TRICK  QS  RENAL  AFFECTItifJflj  their  Diag- 
no»i4  an*]  Puthohiijy.  With  iltuttrwtioni.  Ua« 
volume,  rojfiii  12aiy.j  extra  cloth.    75  ceota 
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BLAMOHAnU  m  hEA'B   MlDtCAL 


PUNQLISON    (FlOBLEy\    M,  D., 

PiofeiMor  r*f  iDitiiutetof  Medkiae  in  Uie  Jeifcriun  McdinT'iil  CaUegir,  FhilB4le:lfihl&. 

^MEDICAL  LEX  ICON  I   a  Dictionarj  of  >ie<ik'af  8cienw,  mntmmng  a  concise 

ExplafiotJori  nllhe  vuriuuti  S^iibjei-ift  tinil  Teriii!<  u(  Physioloei-,  Palhulug-y,  Hyifii'iie,  TJirrap<?tjfics, 
PhtiniiarijtiJgy,  Ubfiteiric*?*  Medical  Jiiri*prudi/i>r**,  Arc.  Wish  ihw  Ffpiieh  iiiiJ  *ath<?r  Byiioiijuie*: 
Notk*?i  of  Climme  ariiT  nf  pelLdinirpd  Mincful  Wiiters ;  Fomiiiln?  for  varitujjt  Oilif'iiml,  Empiriotil, 
iind  Dit-Telia  Ppepsiraiion*,  elL%  Thfutckntb  wdhjok,  fevi'Mjd-  ir  now  ready.  Jii  one  v«*ry  (hick 
uOuVd  volume,  af  over  Tii lie  litmdrecl  l&r^t;  duuble-ofjlufiuied  p«^t»|  strongly  Wdad  m  hskihsff 
vfith  rairad  band«P     S4  00, 

Every  miccessive  ediiion  of  Ihb  work  be»rs  the  ninfk*-  af  ihe  mduslry  ot  the  aurhor,  and  of  hi* 

deitriuinetiuii  tu  keep  i1  fully  oti  u  levt^l  wdh  ihe  ino^i  adi^aneed  j^tuie  of  taetlk-ttl  srirnre.     Thll* 

I  lietii'lv  n#TEEN  TTtOT  sinPiP  woHt*ft  huve  bet'n  adtlfd  (*i  i!  within  the  last  ti*w  ve«f *.     A^  n  eptiiplele 

ilt^dif^Ml  Dk-lioTiary»  iherefore,  embmeinif  uvt^r  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITION'S,  jb  allliic 

brunt-Ill*?  of  Ihtf  >*cWnce,  il  is^  prewMiied  ab  merding  u  continsjuijce  c>f  ike  grtal  favor  wnd  populiu^ily 

I  "wl I  it'll  h&ve  earned  it,  within  nw  very  liui^  spnt't  *jf  liraej  lo  b  tkifieentij  cdiui>n, 

'      Every  precaulion  hn^  Iwen  talr^n  in  ihe  preparmion  of  Ihe  preH?nl  volume,  to  rtmder  ii^mecbap 

1  akal  eieeu(kni  &nd  ivpr'«niphituil  itcriuirutry  worthy  of  its*  extetidt^c?  repiitutkHi  ajtd  tt!iivt*r*nl  iii*. 

The  very  exren^ve  affdi)ion>v  have  Jjeen  uecnnimudiMed,  witbotii  inutermtly  increa^uijf  \hv  hullr  oi 

tb«  vtduine  hy  the  empfoyntent  of  Q-»niiiU  Inn  extxediijgiy  clear  lype,  ett>f  for  «hi»  |i(jrpij<e.     Tim 

'  prp^?!  huj!«  l**e[i  Wfiteh*"d  with  great  eare,  and  ever^  ellorl  used  to  insure  the  verhal  ai'tMr^cy  M^tie- 

1  *es*an''  1o  a  work  of  I  his  Bflture.     The  whole  is  prtnied  on  line  whhe  paper ;  and,  while  Utu«  exij> 

^bilifjp  in  every  ret^pci  &<»  great  bn  improvemenl  over  furmer  i*ftue»j  it  in  pfe*«nl*5d  at  the  ongmal 

riexreedMigly  low  pnee. 


WpwHeonifc  kemdinlly;  it  {iiiiiAdniirtibte  wnrlr, 

ind  inrhM|^rii»iiid^  tr>  idl  lircrar)-  meilirml  men.    The 

InUor  w}iii!b  hill  1ie«n  IjmiuWt'iJ:  upnn  it  ii  w^mtflkiiii^ff 

pu^M^Lvtit.     Thp   win-k,   hiifWtvpr,  htii  now  twrn 

f  Outlet  wnd  \vt  iirr  Impp^'  in  die  di<<tigifnt  thjii  itrt  hu^ 

I  If  111  u  hi-jnj^  win  hniFe  ii^fniji  to  irndi-rEaltp  the  tnint' 

I  sigantic  tsiiik      Rpviced  nnd  entrrf-tMt  from  tiin*  tu 

I  time,  Dr.  Dnn^h*«n*i  '^^  MediciU  l^cxkou^'  will  ln«t 

I  f*»r  t-enturieB'— ^Hii^A  imd'  Fbp«iff|  Mid.-Chifttrg, 

Tim  fact  Ihat  thin  e^prlknt  und  Irrirtii'd  w^tf k  htii 

t^BB'^d  thrnugh  eight  fthiinn*^  "^t*  tJtJ'it  n  nmili  ii 

It^iulKned  QppeEiiiary  by  tlie  tlcmniiila  nf  the   pnhlic, 

iil'ordv  11  ad^icipnt  rvidetiL^r  tif  the  gti^^ml  npfirei^iii- 

I  %\im  of  De    Dnuf^Utou^t  Iflhurt  by  the  meiJii-iil  pro- 

I  fcfuiMn  ill  FJij|;tiind  itnd  AineTicii.     U  iab.  btKvk  wliii'b 

PiWitl  bptjf  f^rciil  B^t^'ice  to  ibe  Bfiiitf>at,  in  ip»f.^hiiig 

^lilii]  tht  inmubnir  nf  hM  thr  Irchiilrul  leTin*  uftfiil  in 

nisdieinf^i  ftnd  will  be  of  an  k^s  utm  lo  the  prnttj- 

tiimcir  whi^dpBircB  tfi  keep  liimBetf  on  h  luvft  with 

*  the  ndir^mee  rif  nirdkal  iciejicei.^Lmiisfax  hU^iaU 

Titiuii  ami  Gfixfltt. 

Ifj  tiikin^jT  iejive  of  niir  nutbof,  We  ffcl  eniiipe)led 
to  e^iUfeie  tljul  tiinwork   hrnri  evkleiice  uf  iilnii'Bt 
I  facfeilihle  Jnb'i'r  liiivioft  t^ef^rt  Lf  tioweil  upon  itk  fioiu* 
]  piitHum,—Edinititr^hJoiim»l  ttf  Med.  Sr.ifi*£M, 

A   inimeleor  Inbnr  iind   JDdiiBtry  in  one  wbn  hnB 

Wriut'ti  wble  anrl  viduminouB  w^irki  on  neurly  every 

toruni^li  of  inedipiil  iciirupe.     There  eiioJd  Uv  do  m(^^e 

lt>cfn/  hiHtk  to  the  ptudeiii  or  prjictiffnoerj  in  tUr 

I  *rr»pai  ndviiDeini;  ngr,  tijaii  nno  in  whi^li  woiild  bt 

[  founds  ID  ddditinn  lo  tht  ortliftiiry'  iiieiiuiii^Mijiii  iteri- 

.TAtum  c>f  rnedic;«|  (cfiqa — no  muDy  of  wiueJi  nrn  of 

Itiodern  introduirtion— cunuiae  deacriptioiis  of  ihtir 

ljftX]ihi|]iition  siiM  etnploj.'iiu-i>t;  uutlidl  thin  anil  much 

Vinorc  JB  coDtukiifd  id  the  vu'lume  ti^efore  a«4     IL  ia 

rtherefttFc  nluHiictti*  iDdiPpL^AikihleCii  iIip  other  learn td 

I  «rofeBsjii'D»  iiH  lo  our  own,     la  faet^  lo  all  who  inny 

[  Ittveo'ecnuKm  to  aai'ertiiiii  the  ni^aninM  of  i»ny  wtcriJ 

I  hclim^iiig  to  ih*?  miifly  br)iiiche«  of  medii^itie.    Frrim 

I  tt  cnirfut  ticnnimntioii  of  the  prt»eiiL  edirii>n,  wee^m 

i  YoMch  fur  itt  ueeutacy,  and  for  iti  btiuf  broupirM 

^lHaite  uptothedateufpiiihlicBtioD  ;^  thtiuiitTior  itHtet 

'  I  hiM  jiri'fare  tliai  hu  hiisudded  to  it  nhrmi  foyi  thou- 

F^fand  icrini,  whieh  rtt*;  not  to  bt?  fciuiid  in  ihe  prror- 

X^Iujsr  one,  —  VvHim  (^uarutljf  Jottrinat  c/  Mtdicni 

Oa    the  itppeft ranee  of  tbe  litBt  edition  of   thjB 
Ivfttuabie  work*  we  directed:  ihis  aticatjon  uf  our 


rt!Mi4eF«  to  Hm  iieouJiAr  mvrlti^  and  we  nefd  Ao 
Jitrla  more  ttmn  Btatte,  in  refernnee  to  the  t^refteal 
rettflue.  thnt^  notwithathiidiii'ii  tbe  Ijirj^e  aditrtrrmi 
prev^iuuBly  made  to  it^  no  fewer  tlmtt  fr-iif  ibon- 
fiind  tenjjB,  Dot  to  lie  found  in  the-  :,  ^iiii> 

tjou.  are    contniaed    la    the  volmn-  > 

Whilst  it  ia  a  wonderful  mininmefii  <  r'a 

erudition  jiiul  iaduatry^  it  in  iilwi  a  watk  lU  Frml 
pmeuea)  utiljtyf  Mi  we  cud  leatifv  from  ovroin 
eiperieneei  for  ve  keep  it  i^pfivtoiDtly  wilbm  im* 
reaehf  and  m^ike  very  ffequent  rrfereiice  U>  i|| 
Dejirty  alwaya  fmtljnx;  ia  it  the  inloriiiHiiim  we  Mck, 
—Bratsk  OJid  Ft^rri^  Jtftd-CAiritrff.  Roritm. 

It  haa  the  rar*^ merit  that  it  ceriJiinly  bn*  bo  riT»t 

ia    tiir  llmgilBh  hinguni^e  fot  aecaraey   Nud  exteal 

of  ref#M'erj*>i*i     Tbe   lerma  ffne rally    knrlude  aliort 

phyBiobi^iml  nnd  pathoU«jiruJ  df  atuiptiitnii,  ao  tiimt^ 

sia  tbe  uuttior  iuatly  obfefvea,  the  tMLder  d(«et  ihH 

ynymMftn  in  thi«  W'uk  a  niete  diclinaaiy,  btit  n  I^Mik^ 

whifbj  while  it  iattriieti  him  ia  nii-dieui  Hyi»^ 

h^y,  iiirnJalieB  him  M'-itha  Inri^e  nmouDl  of  iffii^til] 

in^Vmtiti'ri.     Tbe  autlxpf^ii  Inbota  hnvr  ]>eeB  pm- 

1  perly  apprrriaieij  by  bii  own  eouflir\'ineii ;  noil  wc 

I  Ciirt  oaly  c-ioifirin  their  judgiueat,  by  reeiniiraiendLDf 

thin  1110* r  iisf'ful  volyme  to  rb^  notir»e  **i  oureiaat* 

laiitie  reaJerv.    Nomedicid  library  wiH  Ue  i9fifB|il«M 

'  wjibout  it. — Ltrndom  Mled.  Gti*tUe. 

It  IB  eertait^ly  more  etMinplefe  mnA  ettrn;irehrnBJve 

I  thEin   nay    with   whieb  we  lire  Jtequiiitmed    In  tJie 

I  F:D9|liaili    biiJ^to>ge,     Few,  in  f'-^    --^it   f-<r-HiBi 

1>Hti?r  i|im]iR4d  tJrtm   Df.  t>or_  '--.(^ 

i  tiort  of  ■jji.'h  a    work.     Lrwru  ff- 

aevering,   and  noeorate,   be  bu.j..   ;■■ .mm  jJl 

tiie  peeirliiir  taietita  Dei-paanry  tX'T  ita  tneeecalM 
tHTformJia<;*c ;  whitet  at  ttie  wimc  tiran.  hia  fknl- 
liariiy  with  the  wriiinir#of  tbe  aucif-r-  ■  ■  -^tt 
**  moBtera  itf  ^mr  ari^"  reiadeia  biiu  -te 

tbe  fjou'i  oaJige  of   tbi;  aeveral  ten-  ,  -«, 

and  tbe  variiiuB  mfi^ifieutinTiB  ivbicJi  i...       .    ■■  irn- 
iiodoiiry  |»ni    umlerfToar   with    the  eh.iiMj-     .  i    ri  r  ,.    ■ 
rira  ojr  Uie  nf<'jtri'Sa  of  iMiprovemeot.  ^  .i.-r^r  r.rm 
Journal  oftA*  Mtdifiat  Si^i^tntfM. 

One  "f  tb**  iTinat  Rr)m||dete  and  eophma  knowQ  itt 
the  CMltivatara  of  oiedieal  seieaee. — £t*t4m  3t*d. 
JoufniiL 

Tlie  mofft  coTnprflienaive  and  beait  Rarhth  Die- 
tioaarv  of  medieaJ  termn  e:£taiit. — BmJ^tU*  M94Um^ 


BY  Tiim  SAME  Atiruoa. 

THE  PEACl'IOR  OF  MEDICINE.     A  TixatiM  od  Sp^ml  Pathology  aii<3  The^ 

mpt»mieji.     Third  Edition,     In  two  Inr^u  cK^tavo  Volumes,  leather,  of  l,SW  pAies.     $4  25, 
Upon  every  topje  eiitli>ruee[|  in  the  work  the  faleat 
tufomcjiUon  wiil    lie  found  eKrefully  poited  up.^-^ 


The  «tttiiea(  of  medieiae  will  find,  in  rbeie  two 


ferini^B  of  the  race, — B^ncn  id*iiiemi  om4  f^ff^Ml 


ele^nnr   Vf^lamea,  a  iiiine  of  (aeva.  a  f^wiherinf  ^f  \  t:i„.e  timi  Sutgit^ 
preet-ptB  Bfd  ad  vice  from  thewoiid  ot  eit,V*t^ifftfce/\ 


It  ia  eertainly  the  moaleoinplet*  trantliiriif  %P«efc 
W  e  h  ri  ve  j  t  Q  y  kno  w  I  edge ,—  Wa  J  «^  rv  /d  ic  maif  «/  M^* 


preet-ptB 

t'liii   wiW  nerve  biui  wUh  coumge,  iwi4  tKLuUiyWv  \    ^Sw  lA  Vt*  i^v^v  ^^iSawmte  ireatfaei  nf  tl>©  kf»4 


a 


AND  8CI£NTiK10   PUB1.IGATION3.  13 

DUNQLI80N   (ROBLEY»,    M.  D., 

Profesanr  of  lattitates  of  Medicine  u  the  Jefenoa  Medical  CiUlcfe,  Philadelphia. 

HU3IAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Eighth   edition.      Thcwou^hlj  revi^^d   and  exton. 

»tvely  mudiliei!  and  enUrgedf  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  illustrati^uiv     In  twt^  lar}:t>  i*nd 

handdonieiy  primed  octavo  volume:^,  leather,  ol*  about  loOO  pa^s.    {Jn^t  KeaM/^t  ISTkV)    <7  (X) 

In  revi-in::  ini>  wt-rk  for  its  eighth  appearance,  the  author  has  spared  no  laln^r  to  render  it  \vt»riIiY 
a  cunuuuun  c  ol  the  very  great  luvor  which  has  been  extended  to  it  by  the  prolession.  The  wUo!^ 
contents  have  I>(.*ea  rearranged,  and  to  a  great  extent  remodelled;  the  investigations  which  ol'  tat« 
years  have  Iieen  S4>  numerous  and  so  important,  have  been  carefully  exam inetl  and  incotp»iatcil, 
and  the  work  in  every  respect  ha#  been  brought  up  to  a  level  with  the  pre>ent  slate  o(  the  >ul>ieel. 
The  t>liiect  »»!*  tlie  author  ha*  been  to  render  it  a  conci^s  but  compreliensiN-e  treatise,  containing  xhe 
whole  (xkIv  of  phy-ioUigical  science,  to  which  the  student  and  man  of  science  can  at  all  times  rtll»r 
with  the  ctTiaiiity  of  finding  whatever  they  are  in  search  of,  fully  prest^nlt^d  in  all  iia  aspects;  and 
oo  no  former  edition  has  the  author  bestowed  more  labor  to  secure  this  re>ult.* 

A  similar  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  typographical  execution  of  the  volumes,  which,  in 
this  re>pect.  are  >uperior  to  their  predecessors.  'A  large  number  of  adilitional  wtK>d-cuts  have  l»een 
introduced,  and  the  .-^ries  of  illustrations  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  substitution  of  many 
new  tme-;  for  such  as  were  not  deemed  >atisfactory.  Hy  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  these  very 
oonsideruble  uddiiion>  have  been  accommodated  without  increa>ing  the  sise  of  the  volumes  to  un 
extent  to  render  them  unwieldy. 

It  hn»  li»ng  tinre  takrn  rank  at  one  of  the  mcdi-     Rhould  be  without  it     It  ii  the  completrtt  work  on 
eoi  classics  wf  our  l:intru>i$e.    To  say  that  it  is  by     Physiology  m  the  Kngluh   langiinge,  nmi  is  highly 
far  the  b«st  trxt-h(Mik  of  physiology  ever  puhlishtnl    creditable  to  the  author  and  publishers. — Cama*iian 
in  this  CMUDtry,    is  hut  echoiuff   the  flrenoral  tcsii-     Medical  Journal. 
monyofthi-profesaion.— AT.  y.JoamoJo/AIti/iciae.,      xhe   raost  complete  nmi  satisfactory  system  of 

«.         .  ,     .      1.  ij  J  .       Physiology  in  the  Knglish  language.— .-trnrr.  M«d. 

There  18  no  siiiele  book  we  would  recommend  to    journal. 
the  studrni  or  plivsician.  with   erenter  confidence  !»,..'  ,,...•..       .«,... 

than  the  prrsmt,  because  iu  it  will  l>e  found  a  mir-        The  best  work  of  the  kind   m  the  Knglish  Ion- 
rorof  almost  every  et.andnrd  physiological  work  of    ga«ge.— Si/Zii/wa  s  Journal. 

the  day.     We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work        The  most  full  and  complete  system  of  Physiology 
to  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  no  student    in  our  language. — WtsUrn  Lanctt. 

BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 

GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDICA;   adaptinl  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.     Fifth  edition,  much  improved.     With  one  hundred  and  eiphty-soven  iiliH- 

trations.     In  two  large  and  handsomely  printed  octavo  vols.,  leather,  of  about  1100  pages.  $<J  00. 

In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dungli8on,we  recognize  the,      As  a  text-hook  for  studt^nts,  for  whom  it  is  pnr> 
same  untiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-  '  ticulnrly  designed,  we  know  of  none  superior  to 
bodying  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he    it. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Smrf^ical  Journal. 
treats,  that   has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and  |      -,  ....  ..... 

we  cheerfully  point  to  these  volumes,  as  two  of  the  "  purports  to  he  a  new  edition,  but  it  is  rather 
most  intereuiing  thsit  we  know  .)f.  In  n<uieing  the  ?  n^>v  ^"^''^^  «»  greatly  has  it  been  improve.L  both 
additions  to  this,  the  fourth  edition,  there  is  verv  »"»  V*^  «'n"""t  »«»iq"»biy  of  the  matter  which  it 
little  in  the  periodical  or  annual  literature  of  the  ;  contains— iV.  O.  Mtduai  and  Surgteal  Journal. 
profession,  published  in  the  interval  which  has  We  bespeak  for  this  edition,  tr.im  the  pn.frs.ion, 
elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped  ,  .„  increase  of  patronage  over  any  of  lis  fori 
the  careful  search  of  the  author      As  a  book  for  ,,„  acc.milt  of  its   increasecf  raerit.-JV. 

refereaee,  it  IS  invaluable. — CkarUstom  Mtd.  Jour-     -      '    -     —        - 
mat  and  Rtview. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  the  work  now  upon  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  it  treats. —  WtsUm  Latutt. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    (A  7t€w  Edition.) 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULAE  FOR  TIIEIR  PREPARATION  AND 

ADMINISTRATION.     Seventh  edition,  with  extensive  Additions,    lu  one  very  large  octavo 

volume,  leather,  of  770  pages.     {Just  JUudy^  May,  18o0.)    S3  75. 

Another  edition  of  the  '» New  Remedies"  having  l>een  called  Jor,  the  author  has  endesvored  to 
add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared  since  the  publicutiim  of  ihe  lu^t  edition. 

The  chief  remedial  means  which  have  obtained  a  place,  for  the  firf«t  time,  in  this  volume,  either 
owing  to  their  having  been  recently  introduced  into  pharr^^acology,  or  to  their  having  received  novel 
applications — and  which,  consequently,  belong  to  the  category  of  '*  New  Remedies* '—are  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

Apiol,Cafrein,  Carbazotic  acid,  Cauterization  and  catheterism  of  the  larvnx  and  trachea,  Cedron, 
Ccfrium,  Chloride  of  bromine.  Chloride  of  iron.  Chloride  (»f  hiMlium,  Cin(Mionic.in(%  Cod-liver  oiein, 
Congelation,  Enu  de  Pagiiarl,  Galvanic  cauterVi  llydriodic  ether,  Hy[>osulphite  t>f  smlu  and  silver, 
Inunction,I<>dideof.'^odlum,Nickel,PerIIlunganuteofpota^^a,  Phost)lidleof  lime,  Pumpkin,  Qititiidia, 
K«nnet,  Saccharine  carbonate  of  iron  and  manganese,  Santonin,  Tellurium,  mid  Trauiiiiitici«»e. 

Theartici«>  treated  of  in  the  former  editions  will  be  found  to  have  undergone  consjderuhle  ex- 
pansion in  this  in  order  that  the  author  might  be  enabled  to  intrtKliice,  as  lar  as  practicable,  tlie 
results  of  the  subsequent  experience  of  others,  as  well  as  of  his  own  observatitm  and  rcllection; 
and  to  make  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  the  extended  ciioiiluti(m  with  which  the  preceding 
editions  have  btren  favored  by  the  profession.  By  an  enlargement  of  the  page,  the  numerous  addi- 
tions have  been  incorporated  without  greatly  incfea>iiig  the  bulk  of  the  viAum^.— Preface. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works. — 
Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
This   elaborate   and    useful    volume    should   be 


niier 
its   increased  merit. — / 
Journal  of  Medicine. 

,   We  consider  this  work  oneqaalled.— i^osioM  Mtd . 
and  Surg,  Journal. 


found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
fereaee,  for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  in  existence,  and  the  double  index  for 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  remark- 
able industry  in  pushing  his  researches  into  every 
S'lurce  whence  information  is  derivable,  has  enabled 
him  to  throw  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facts 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
authorities;  which  last  feature  renders  the  W(»rk 


diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to  I  practically  valuable  t.>  Investigators  wlv«  *^*^^^>^ 
•Bhanoe  its  valae.-.V«i»  York  MUd.  Qaxetu.  '  '*;»"»«^«  ^^* otv^vwiV  \^v«^t%.-tK%  Awvtru.a^  i^>™sN 

\  of  Pkannaev. 
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BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MEDICAL 


ERICH8EN   (JOHN), 
Profeiior  of  Sargery  in  University  College,  London,  &e. 

THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SUR&ERY;  being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical 

Injuries,  Diskasks,  Am)  Opkratioxs.  Edited  by  John  H.  Brintow,  M.  D.  Illusstrated  with 
three  hundred  and  eleven  engravings  oh  wood.  In  one  large  and  hnnd»ome  octavo  volume,  of 
over  nine  hundred  closely  printed  page«i,  leather,  raised  bandt*.    S4  25. 

rarply  cnoonnifir  cases  requiring  surgical  manage- 

mciix'.—Stethosenpe.- 


It  Is,  in  our  humble  judgmeni.  decidt^dly  the  h««i 
book  of  the  kinrt  in  the  F.iiK'ish  lnnjfUBg«.  Slraiigf 
ihm  juKt  such  ln>ok»  are  noioftcner  pro<hu;ed  hy  pub- 
lic ifJKh'T*  of  i8iirarery  in  ihi-  eounlry  and  (ircat 
firiiaiti  Indeed,  ii  h  a  matter  of  grent  astonishment. 
but  no  le«R  true  than  astonishing,  ihiil  of  the  many 
works  on  siirtzery  repiilMi^hed  in  this  country  within 
the  1h«i  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a*  textbooks  for 
medical  Mmients.  ihiS  is  the  only  on«^  thai  even  ap- 
proximntcK  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  peculiar  wunts  of 
yonngmen  jn«»i  cniennz  upon  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  the  profession. —  WtsUrn  Jour  .of  Mtd.  an'i  Surgery. 

Its  value  is  preatly  enhanced  by  a  very  copious 
wellnrraniied  index.  We  regard  this  as  one  o(  the 
nj'^J't  valuable  contribuiiouji  to  modern  surgery.  To 
one  enierinir  his  novitiate  of  practice,  we  regard  ii 
th"  most  serviceable  ffnide  which  he  can  consult.  He 
will  find  a  fuliP'ssof  detail  leudin'.;him  through  every 
step  of  the  operation.  ui»d  n(»T  <b'9eriing  him  until  the 
final  i««ue  of  the  CH^e  i-  decided.  Kor  the  same  rea- 
aon  w*»  recommend  it  to  'ho*'*  wijo«e  routine  of  prac- 
uce  lies  m  such  pans  of  the  country  Uiai  they  must 


Embracinff.  as  will  be  perceived,  the  whole  sorgi- 
cal  domain,  and  each  division  of  \\<f\f  nlniosi  com- 
plete and  perfect,  each  chapter  full  and  explciu  each 
subject  faithfully  exhibited,  we  can  only  express  out 
estimate  of  ii  in  the  agere^nte.  Wv  con.<ider  it  an 
excellent  contribution  to  surgery,  as  probably  the 
be»;  single  volume  now  extant  on  the  subject,  and 
with  great  pleasure  we  add  it  to  our  text  lKX)k8  — 
Nashville  Journal  of  Mtd ieine  artd  Surgery 

Prof.  Erichsen*s  work,  for  it.^  size.  hi>s  not  been 
surpassed;  his  nine  hundred  and  eignt  pajres,  pro- 
fu«ely  iliu«lraied.  are  rich  in  physiological,  patholo- 
gical, and  operative  sug:«estions.  doeirines.  detail*, 
and  processes;  and  will  prove  a  reliable  resource 
for  information.  l>oth  lo  physician  and  *urL'»»on,  in  the 
hourof  peril— iV.  0.  Med.  and  Surg  Journal. 

We  are  acquainted  with  no  other  work  wherem 
so  much  good  sense,  sound  principle,  and  pruetical 
inferences,  stamp  every  page.— .iwwrtcoii  Lanut. 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 
THE   MEDICAL  FORMULARY :  being  a  Collection  of  Prescriptions,  derived 

from  the  writings*  and  practice  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  America  and  Europe. 
TiJgeiher  with  the  tisuul  Dietetic  Preparations  and  Antidotes  for  Poisons*.  To  which  is  added 
an  Appetidix,  on  the  Endermic  use  of  Medicines,  and  on  the  use  of  El  her  and  Chloroform.  The 
whole  accompanied  with  a  few  brief  Pharmaceutic  and  Medical  Observations.  Tenth  edition, 
revised  and  mnch  extended  by  Robert  P.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  ^Materia  Meclica  io  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Iii  one  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  296  pages.  {Lately 
.  Issued.)     $1  75. 

After  an  examination  of  the  new  matter  and  the  i  It  will  prove  particularly  useful  to  students  and 
Blterutions,  we  believe  the  reputation  of  the  work  I  young  practitioners,  as  the  most  important  prescrip- 
built  up  bv  the  author,  and  the  late  distinguished  tions  employed  in  modern  pmclice,  which  lie  scat- 
editor,  will  continue  to  flourish  under  the  auspices 
of  the  present  editor,  who  has  the  industry  and  accu- 
racy, and,  we  would  say,  conscientiousness  requi- 
site for  the  responsible  task. — Am.  Jour,  of  Pharm. 


tered  through  our  medical  literature,  are  here  col- 
lected and  conveniently  arranged  for  reference.— 
Charleston  Med.  Journal  and  Review. 


FOWNE5  (GEORGE),  PH.  D.,  &c. 
ELEMENTARY    CIIE:^IISTRY;    Theoretical  and  Practical.     With  numepiua 

iliu'^lralions  A  new  American,  from  ihe  last  and  revised  London  edition.  Edited,  with  Addi- 
tions, by  Robert  Bridges,  M.  D.  In  one  larpe  royal  12mo.  volume,  of  over  550  pages,  with  181 
wood-cuts.    {Latefy  Iss^ufd.)    in  leather,  $1  50;  extra  clolh,  $1  35. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Fownes  has  long  been  before 
the  public,  and  its  merits  have  been  fully  appreci- 
atecl   as   the  best  text-bo<»k  on  chemistry  bow  in 


"We  know  of  no  better  text-bonk,  especially  in  the 
diflF.cnlt  department  of  organic  chcmiBtry,  upon 
which  it  is  particularly  full  and  satisfactory.  We 
w«»nld  recommend  it  to  preceptors  as  a  capital 
*'  office  book"  for  their  students  who  are  bepinners 
in  Clieniisfry.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wo<Hl-cut8,  and  altogether  admirably  "got 
up." — N-  J.  Medical  Reporter. 

A  standard  manual,  which  has  long  enjoyed  the 
reputiition  of  embodying  nnich  knowledge  in  a  small 
■pafR.  The  author  has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of 
condensation  with  mnstefly  tact.  His  book  is  cim- 
cise  without  being  dry,  and  brief  without  being  to( 


existence.  We  lio  not,  of  course,  place  it  in  a  rank 
superior  to  the  works  of  Brande,  Graham,  Turner, 
Gregory,  or  Gmelln.  but  we  say  that,  na  a  work 
for  students,  it  is  preferable  to  any  of  them. — Lon- 
don Journal  of  Medicine. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  ^vants  of  the  atadent. 
It  is  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  chief  doctrines 
and  facts  of  mcHlern  chcmistr\'.  The  siz^  of  the  work, 
and  still  more  the  condensed  yet  perspicnons  style 
in  which  it  is  written,  absolve  it  fr-un  the  charges 


doginaticalorgeneral.— Kifg-jnm  Mid.  an*/ 5«rg^ica/ t  very  properlv  urged  against  most  manuals  termed 
Journal.  [  popular. — Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medirai  Stienee. 


FERGUSSON  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Surgcrv  in  King's  College,  London,  Sec. 

A  SYSTE.M  of  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.     Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

and  enlars'ed  London  edition.     In  one  large  and  l>cauti fully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  ul>out  700 
paire-*,  with  30'j  handsome  illustrations,  leather.     S3  00. 

The  most  iinpc'rtant  subjects  in  connection  with  j  practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranged  to 

'  that  single  purpose  than  this. —  y.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 
The  addition  of  many  new  pages  makes  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  tlie  student  nnd  pcae- 
titioner. — Ranking^s  Abstract. 

Among  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pnb- 
lished  of  lute  years,  we  know  of  none  we  valoe 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  ns.  It  is  perhaai 
the  very  best  we  have  for  i^  text-book  and  fororoi- 
nary  reference,  being  concise  nnd  eminently  praeti- 
CBl^—Soutktm  Med.  tmd  Surg,  Journal. 


Craetioal  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
rought  un«ler  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
■urcreons  of  Great  lirttain,  are  I'ully  and  dispassiim- 
ately  coasidered  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  that  which 
was  before  wanting  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
we  can  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 
gery instead  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone. 
Medical  Times  and  Oeuiette. 

No  work  wna  ever  written  which  more  nearly 
eomprehended  the  neeeaaitiet  of  the  ttudent  and 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicins  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  &c. 
iAn  Important  New  WorJi.) 

PHYSICAL  EXPLORATION  AND  DIAaNOSIS  OP  DISEASES  AFFECT- 

ING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.     In  ooe  large  and  handsome  ociavo  volume,  extra 

doth,  63t)  pai?es.     {Now  Ready.)    $3  00. 

The  author  hfl<  aimed  in  the  present  work  to  supply  a  vacancy  in  medical  literature,  viz:  "a 
work  limiled  to  di!«ea>e8  aflTectinr  the  rei»piratory  organ*,  treating  inextenw  and  almost  exclu>ivelv 
of  the  principle"!' njid  practice  of  physical  exploration,  a?*  applied  lo  the  diaprnosis  of  those  aflertion*." 
The  intricacy  and  importance  of  the  subject  demand  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  exposition  than  ha^< 
been  accortled  to  it  in  any  volume  a?*  yet  accei»j»ible  to  the  American  profession  ;  wiiile  the  hiuh  re- 
putation which  the  author  ha!»  acquired  by  his  researchei^  in  kindred  topic:*  Hulficiently  manifest!*  hiri 
ability  to  render  the  present  work  a  text-oook  of  jfreat  practical  utility  for  the  student,  and  a  source 
to  which  the  practitioner  can  at  all  lime««  refer  with  certainty. 

A  very  condensed  summary  of  the  contents  is  subjoined. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONTENTS. 


Section  I.  Pretiminnry  points  pert'unini;^  to  the  Ana- 
tomy an<l  Pliysioloffv  of  the  Respiratory  Appani- 
tas.  Suction  II.  Topographical  Divisious  of  the 
Chest. 

PART  I. 

Physical  Kxploratiox  or  the  Chest. 

Chap.  I.  Defmitirms— Different  Methods  of  Explora- 
tions— (Tj'iieral  Uoinrirks.  Chap.  II.  PercoBsion. 
Chap.  III.  AuHcultiUion.  Chap  IV.  Inspection. 
Chap.  V.  M'^naiirntion.  Chap.  VC.  Palpntion. 
Chap.  VII.  Suceussion.  Chap.  VIII.  Recnpitu-' 
latory  Knumeration  of  the  Physical  Si^ns  fur- 
nished bv  tli«  several  methods  of  Exploration. 
Chap.  IX.  Correlation  of  Physical  Signs. 


PART  II. 
Diagnosis  of  Diseaaes  Avfecting  the  Respira- 
tory Organs. 

Chap.  I.  Bronchitis,  Pulmonary  or  nronchinr  Ci- 
tarrh.  Chap.  II.  Dilatation  and  Contraction  of 
the  BronchialTiihes— Pertussis— Asthma.  Chap. 
III.  Pneumonitis — Imperfect  Expansion  (.\tclec- 
tasis)  and  Collapse.  Chap.  IV.  Emphysema. 
Chap.  V.  Pulmonary  Tgberculogis  —  Bronchial 
Phthisis.  CwAP.  VI.  Pulmonary  Gi!dema— Gan- 
grene of  the  Lungs— Pulmonary  Apoplexy — Can- 
cer <if  the  Lunffs— Cancer  in  the  Media«linum. 
Chap.  Vll.  Acute  Pleuritis— Chronic  Pleuriti»— 
Empyema — Hydrothorax — Pneumothorax — Pnpu- 
mo-hydrothoraX"Pleuralgia--Diaphra?mat;ic  Her- 
nia. Chap.  VIII.  Diseases  affecting  the  Trachea 
and  Larynx— Forelen  Bodies  in  the  Air-passasres. 
Appendix.  On  the  Pitch  of  the  Whispering  Soullle 
over  Pulmonary  Excuvutiuns. 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),   F.  R.  S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College)  London,  Ac. ' 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     Including  the  application  of  the  Science 

to  the  Arts.    With  numerous  illustrations.    With  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Robert  Bridges, 
M.  D.,  &c.  &-C.     Second  American,  from  the  second  and  enlarged  London  etiition. 

PART  I.  {Lately  L^fiteft)  large  8vo.,  430  pages,  185  illustrations.    SI  50. 

PART  II.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Ac. 
A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines*.  The  whole  adapted  to  Phy.-*icinns  and  Pharmaceu- 
li!»t(».  Sf.cond  Edition,  thoron«rhIy  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robert  P.  Thomas. 
M.  D.,  Profe-sor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Uollesre  of  Pharmucv.  In  one  larc^e  and 
hand^'ome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  600  pages,  double  columns.  {J/i.ft  Issued.)  $3  00 ; 
CK  bound  in  hheep,  $3  25. 

tJoiicr  e«»n  posiiihly  have  In  his  poj»ses«ion. — Midical 
Chronicle. 

Thtj  ainount  of  useful,  every-dav  raaller.  for  a  prac- 
tieinif  physioiHii,  is  rcully  immense.— JBoxroH  Med. 
and  Snrg.  Journal. 

Tlii-  i<  a  vvoric  of  six  huMdr,»d  snd  fifty  on»^  pajres, 
emiiraeinfj:  nil  on  tlie  *ul>jfct  of  preparing  and  admi- 
nc^ieriii:^  !nt;dirjn''s  ihni  c;oi  \u:  desired  l)y  ihe  physi- 
cian and  pijarmaceulist.-— W*,tftfrn  Lancet. 

In  phori.  it  is  a  full  and  comnlr'tf;  worlc  of  the  kind 
and  !(|ioiild  Uo  m  the  hand*  of  evry  phyj^ician  and 
apoihocary.     O  Mfd.  and  Sur^.  Journal 

We  predict  a  j^reai  sale  forthii;  work,  and  we  eiipe- 
ciallv  r#>pomm«iid  it  to  all  medical  iva.chcr'i.— Rich- 
mond  Stfthatrope. 

This*  edition  of  Dr.  Griffith^  work  has  been  cn'atjy 
improved  l>y  the  rrvision  and  amplf  addiiiott«  of  Dr. 
Thonaa*.  and  jg  now.  we  helievf,  one  of  the  mo«t 
rompleift  work*  of  it*  kind  iif  any  hiMmiatf.  The 
addiiionn  amount  to  about  «eviMiiy  pu?e?.  and  no 
eflfort  has  he»*n  spared  to  include  in  th^m  nil  the  re- 
rent  improvemeniR  which  have  hreii  published  in 
medical  jonrMnU.  and  systematic  treatisr.«.  A  work 
of  this  kind  :ippear»  to  n^  indispensnli  h.  to  the  phyi»i- 
ciajj.  and  »h»»re  h  none  we  can  more  cordially  recom* 
mend.— JV.  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 


It  wa*  a  work  requirkuf  much  perseveranc«.  and 
when  p'ibli«l»f'(l  wa.s  looked  upon  a«  by  far  the  be-'t 
work  cfit-*  kiiid  that  bad  issut.'d  from  the  Anierioaii 
press.  Prof  Tboma*  has  certainly  "improved."  a^ 
well  as?  Mililrd  otbi*  Formulary,  and  has  rendered  it 
addiitonilh  dt'sTviriir  of  the  confidtMice  of  pharma- 
centiMs  Ami  ptiy-;iciaris. — Am.  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

We  are  iiHppy  to  announee  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of"  this,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
works  that  hsivf  emanated  from  on  American  pen. 
It  would  do  cr»'Hii  to  any  country,  and  will  be  found 
of  daily  u-e:ulne.'««s  to  practinoncrs  of  medicine;  it  i» 
better  adapted  to  t!i«.-ir  purpose?  than  the  dispensato 
rit*.— Southern  Mfd.  and  Surg.  Journal 

A  new  edition  of  this  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Tlioma<.  M.  D.,  atfords  occanion  for  renewini? 
oar  conimen<ialion  of  m>  a^'efut  a  handbook,  which 
ouirht  to  be.  uinvi-rsally  studied  by  medieal  men  of 
ev«*ry  clas«.  ami  mode  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by 
office  pup'!":.  a-*  :i  .><inii()ard  authority.  It  hag  been 
much  eiilar'ieil.  »tH  now  eoiid.Mi»ses  a  vast  amount 
of  needful  and  necesanry  knowledire  in  small  com- 
'  pass.  The  mor«*  of  such  books  ih'i  better  for  the  pro- 
fe«Aion  and  ih"  public  -  N.  Y.  Med.  Gazetu. 

It  18  one  of  the  most  useful  books  a  country  practl- 


BY  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR. 


MEDICAL  BOTANY ;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  used 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uites,  and  Modes  of  Administration.    In  one  larg'e  Octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  350  illustrations  on  wood.  $3  00. 


irj  BLANCHARD   &    LISA'S   MEDICAL 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.)|  M.  D., 

ProfeMor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jcflerson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  See. 

A   PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES,    INJURIES,  AND 

MALFORMATIONS  OF  THE  URINARY  BLADDER,  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND,  AND 
THE  URETHRA.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  mu(;h  enlarged,  wilh  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  illu!*tralioni*.  In  one  large  and  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  nine  hundred  pages. 
(Just  Isstted.)    In  leather,  rais»cd  bands,  30  25 ;  extra  elolh,  8*1  75. 

The  author  hai*  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  call  ior  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  to  thoroujrhly  revise  and  render  it  in  every  resplect  worthy,  so  for  a«  in  his  power,  of  the  very 
flattering  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  it  bv  the  profession.  The  new  matter  thus  added 
amounts  to  almost  one-third  of  the  original  work,  while  the  numl^er  of  illustrations  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  These  additions  pervade  every  portion  of  the  work,  which  thus  has  rather  the  aspect  of 
a  new  treatise  than  a  new  edition.  In  its  present  improved  form,  therefore,  it  may  confidently  be 
presented  as  a  complete  and  reliable  storehouse  of  information  on  this  important  clast  of  diseases, 
and  as  in  every  way  fitted  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  acquired  in  Europe  and  ia  this 
country,  as  the'standard  of  authority  on  the  subjects  treated  of. 

A  volume  replete  with  truths  and  principle!  of  the  provementt,  it  will  probably  Temninoneof  the  most 
ntmoat  value  in  the  investigation  of  these  diseases. —  vnlunble  works  on  this  subject  so  lonsss  the  science 
Anurican  MediealJoumal .  of  medtcioe  shall  exint— -Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 

On  the  nppenrance  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  --^      r^          l      i.         »..    i.  v.    •         • 
the  lending  Knglish  medical  review  predicted  that  it  ^^-  ,<^"^"  J"  brought  all  his  lenming,  experi- 
W(.uld  have  n  "  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  ©nee,  tact,  and  judgment  to  the  task,  and  ha«  pro- 
surgery  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  the  J"*;^*^  ^^nrk  worthy  of  his  high  reputation.     We 
prelentage."    This  prediction  has  been  amply  ful-  feel  perfectly  safe  in  recommemling  it  to  our  re.id- 
filled.    Dr.  Gross's  treatise  has  been  found  to  sup.  «"  ««  »   monograph    unequalled    m   interest  and 
ply  completely  the  want  which  has  been  felt  ever  practical  vain e  by  any  other  on  the  subject  la  our 
since  the  elevation  of  surgery  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  lanpuage.-lTMi^m  Journal  of  M.J.  and  Surg. 
of  a  good  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  Whoever  will  peruse  the  vast  amount  of  valuable 
bladder  and  its  accessory  organs.    Philosophical  in  practical  information  it  contains,  and  which   we 
its  design,  methodical  in  its  arrangement,  ample  and  have  been  unable  even  to  notice,  will,  we  think, 
sound  in  its  practical  details,  it  may  in  truth  he  said  agree  with  us,  that  there  is  no  work  in  the  English 
to  leave  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  on  soim-  language  which  can  make  any  just  pretensions  to 
portant  a  subject,  and  with  the  additions  and  modi-  be  its  equal. — N.  Y.  Journal  o/ Medicint. 
icatiuns  resulting  from  future  discoveries  and  im- 

BY  THB  SAMB  AUTHOR.      {JllSt  IsSlted). 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PAS- 

SAGES.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  illustrations,    pp.  468.     S'2  75. 

A  very  elaborate  work.  It  is  a  complete  summary  conclude  by  recomincnding  it  to  our  renders,  fnllv 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  will  be  a  useful  book  of  persuaded  that  its  perusal  will  afford  them  much 
reference. — British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ckirurg.  '  pracli'^al  information  well  conveyed,  evidently  de- 
RevifW.  rived  from  considerable  experience  and  deduced  from 

A  hiffhly  valuable  book  of  reference  on  a  most  im-  I  »»  ample  collecti(.n  of  facts.  — Dtt6/i«  QuarUrlf 
portant  8ul)ject  in   the  practice  of  medicine.     We  I  Journal^  iuay,  leSS. 

BY  TUE  SAMB  AUTHOR.     (Preparing.) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY ;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Therapeutic,  and  Opera- 
tive.    With  very  numerous  engravin<3^;«  on  wood. 

BT  THE  SAMB   AtTTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANAT03IY;  illustrated  by  colored  En- 

jrravins-s,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  wood-cutj*.  Second  edition,  thoroujrhly  revised  and  preatly 
enlarged.  In  one  very  large  and  handsome  imperial  octavo  volume,  leather,  rais^ed  bands,  pp. 
822.    S5  75. 


GLUGE  (GOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Physiolojjy  and  Patholojricnl  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Brnasels,  Ac. 

AN  ATLAS  OF   PATHOLOGICAL   HISTOLOGY.     Translated,  with  Not«8 

and  Additions,  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.  D.,  Professsor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  one  volume,  very  larjre  imperial  quarto,  extra  clolli,  wilh  320  figures,  plain  and  colored, 
on  twelve  copperplates.     SO  00. 


GARDNRB'S  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  for  the  IirOFIES'    CMNICAL    IXTRODTTCTIOX     TO 

use  of  Students  and  the  PntfoBsion.     In  one  royal  THE  PRACTICE  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND 

I'^mo.  vol  ,  ex.  cloth,  pp.396,  with  illustrutions.  OTHER  MODES  OF  PHYSICAL  DIAGNOSIS, 

81  00.  liV  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUN(iS  AISD  HEART. 

HARRISON'S  ESSAY  TOWARDS  A  CORRFXT  Second  American,  from  the  second  London  edition. 

THEORY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.    In  ^  V"'-  ^"X*'  I'-Jnio.,  ex.  cloih,  pp.  3(4.    SI  00. 
one  octuvo  volume,  leather,  '29i  pages.    81  60. 

• 

HAMILTON  (FRANK   H.),   M.  D., 
Professor  of  Siirperv,  in  Buffalo  Medical  CoUejre,  Ac. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.     In  one  handsome 

octavo  volume,  with  numerous  ilhuttrntion.**.     (Preparing:) 

The  numerous  improvements  which  thi*  important  branch  of  surgerv  has  received  from  the  skill 

and  ingenuity  of  American  surgeons,  renders  partictiiarly  appropriate  and  valuable  a  complete  and 

ryiftcmnuc  original  work  on  the  subject.    The  es.vays  wfeich  Professor  Hamilton  ha«  published  o« 

kindred  topic?*  are  already  widely  and  {avoT^iVA^'VLwoyiti^wi^^^vj^  «^xtie«t  that  hi.**  forthcoming  work 

wiii  prove  indispensable,  bc^Ui  a»  a  icxl-booNs.  (bi  \)ftfc  «x>\4^t>x,  «cA  ^  ^  ^v^&  l<w  >Jafc\xwAlUoQer. 
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HOBLVN  (RICHAFID  D J,  M.  D. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  JMEDTCTNE   AND  THE 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES,  Bv  Htcii^rd  D.  Hor^yet,  A.  M  ,  &fl  A  iiew  AmtTwnti  from 
the  lapl  London  edition.  R<5vj*«eff,  wiih  numerous  Additions  by  Isaac  HaV5,  M,  t).,  t*dilf>r  of 
ibe  '*Amtfricun  Jonmnl  of  ihe  Medicitl  SciiMri?**'^  In  one  Inrire  royal  12mo-  volumej  leatbeTs 
oif  o^er  000  double  columned  pages.    {Noitr  Ready ^  1S56.)    $1  50, 

Thejrreat  cni-e  IwHlowed  i>mhe  revision  ofthb  wi^rk,  and  the  exien«fve  addition)?  mode  to  tl  by  the 
iirditor,  \i<^ve  t'^Uised  tbe  dday  in  its  appcarnnee.  While  c?irefullv'  excluding  obsolete  Wt»rd<j  ii.  has 
been  bi^  nifn  lo  render  it  a  complete  manti&l  af  deSnilLo^,  iti  wbich  ihe  ^tndent  of  jned^cine  or  gf 
ii^  dlied  fciences  mighl  feel  ftSi^ured  ot  beingf  abje  to  find  ooncir^*  explaiifliion!*  of  nil  terms*  tksciif- 
rin^  m  hi*  c^ourjiie  of  reading.  Thia  amount  of  the  Additicitis:  thus  mfioe,  mtif  be  eHiiro»t<ed  from  the 
feict  thai  Ihe  pre*ent  eflJtion  ciifltaiWH  fully  one- ttiird  move  inniter  ihan  the  lai^!,  the  ntimlier  .ifpug^^ 
having  been  ini^rfUi^d  by  over  ofie  hundred.  noiwithTstiindinij  on  ertlargt>nient  of  ihe  ^iz6  ofihi!  |Htgef 
while  at  the  same  time  U  has  Uscn  kepi  at  the  furmer  exeeedi£ig:!y  low  price. 

If  th«!  frwjuedcir  with  which  Wfj  liiive  ref^rrred  *«  nor  detirn  Uj  priieura  a  larger  vfiyTk^—^Afmriimt 
thU  voiume  ftiocc  ilA  recepliiTn  from  the  publifhef, 


two  or  thrfe  weekn  ngo,  be  any  rritoriirn  fnr  the 
future,  tbe  t>jniiii^  wl[lAr»i>ii  havti  tfllie  r en h wed*  even 
with  care fu  I  hTimJUni^r.  %Ve  find  ihftl  i)r,Htty9  l)4i 
doatf!  the  profeftmri  jrreat  ■er^ice  hv  hin  rnretQl  nnit 
indufltrjnui  Intiort.  The  Dietiemttry  hits  thai  beetime 
einifirTitly  lUlttHl  tr*  rtur  mnlictil  brMlirea  id  tliJa 
iKWHtry.  Th^atlditifimhj-Dr.  Hnyiarr  in  bmcketn, 
md  we  t^elleve  there  ja  nnt  n  vin^fe  pii^e  bat  hoars 
Uvese  insifTfii-i  r  in  rvrry  jnRtnnee  which  we  have  thui 
fur  nnijff,!!,  Ihe  nddHlnai  are  rcnlly  netdeti  anil  ex- 
ee*cl  i  n  rT  y  vn\  n  n  hi  r.  W  c  h  en  rti  i  v  corn  mend  t  h  e  \ru  rk 
10  nil  who  \v\nh  ti'  he /III  n^vrant  in  tncCticul  lermU 
noJitgy. — Baxtflu  Med.  and  Svr^.  Journal 

To  bniK  i^fftctj  tinner  iiml  ntuifent^we  recrtmmend 
tlilft  dirtiorniTv  to.  Win^  eoitvem«*iit  m  iixPt  aRcnrnte 
jn  (^rbnitunit  uncj  sufficirDtJy  full  and  cnnjplf-le  for 
rviliimry  coaaijUjitiua.— CAarfid^dMMctf.  Jourm^  and 

Admiriihly  eiit<?uthted  to  taeet  the  wnati  of  ttie 
pf»eti(toti«r  at  iUilfdt,  wlia  bu  neither  the  meant 


LrtHCtt. 

Hublvn  hmmlwnfa  been  a  fnv<ftrite  dictionitr^T  ^tul 
in  it*  |ir€'iif!fit  «n]iirge4  nnd  improved  form  will  ^Iv* 
printer  sntiiffscti'iin  ihiiii  ever.  The  Arn^nenn  edUor^ 
Dr.  Hriy«,  IniH  mnde  m&ny  Tery  Titluabte  additioni. 
— +Y.  J.  Alsd.  Rf porter. 

To  iopply  the  wnnl  nf  the  medical  rr ndpr  arwtug 
froni  tins  rmtse,  we  know  of  n-i  dicliMjinry  belter 
arrnn^ed  and  adapted  thmi  the  T>ne  henrin^t  tiie  fthifvu 
title.  It  IB  not  pn*nrobere<l  with  thu  nlmolerp  t**rma 
of  II  hy(tone  nBe*  liut  it  enntaini  all  tbnt  are  now  in 
qse ;  emtiracifig  every  depnrtim::nt  of  [Liedii^nt  leienco 
duwa  to  the  ver>' Intel t  date.  The  v>«hime  in  of  a 
^convi:nit?nt  vi^e  to  he  u»ed  bj- tlie  mediiMl  itotrentT 
and  yet  large  enough  to  make  ti  rcBp^ctJibie  appeor- 
tmco  in  the  library  of  a  ptiyiiriaa.— 1*^*41:*  r»  L^hc^i, 

Uoblyn^k  Dicrjomtry  has  Innsr  breu  n  Hi  von  ti^  with 
UK.  It  !■  the  best  book  of  draaition#  we  have,  and 
ou(fbt  always  tn  ha  upon  the  «taelent*t  table*-^ 
Sauthetm  Mid.  4rtd  ^Mr§*Jvnmal. 


HUNTER  UOHN), 

TREATISE  ON-  THE  YENEKEAL  DISEASE,    With  copmus  AdtllfioDs,  bj 

Dh.  PUh  Rtcoittij  Swrj^voti  to  the  Venereal  HoFpital  of  Parb*    Edited^  with  additional  Nolei,  by 
F*  J*  Br^jif^iTi:*;),  M.  IJ.     In  one  octavo  vol  tune,  with  pCatea.     S3  25.    t^  ^*  Ricoats, 
Also,  HimTER^S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  Memoir,  Notes,  &c.  ice.    In  feur  neat  octAVo 
roJoniee^,  leather,  with  ptati;.«.    $10  00. 


HORNER  (WILLIAM  EJ,  M.  D., 
Pfofe^iorof  Aoaliiiny  in  iht?  Univeraky  of  Penni>  Ivania- 

SPECIAL    ANATOMY   AND    niSTOLOGY.     Eijihth  edition.    Extensively 

revif«ed  atid  nnxlificd.  In  two  larfre  ortnvo  Vi^lnmes,  exlni  cloth,  of  more  than  one  thoussaoid 
pages,  hand^oniely  printed,  wilh  ov^er  three  hmidred  ill o«trtii ions.    $ti  00. 

Thi^  edition  enjoyed  a  thorough  nnd  lBb*ji*inns  revi-ion  on  Ihe  pari  of  ihe  author  eborrly  befbre 
biis  death,  wiih  the  view  of  brinemg  it  fulty  np  to  the  exi^tini;  j^iaie  of  JfnowCcdge  on  ihe  tinbjeet  of 
general  and  s^iecial  anatomv.  T  o  adapt  if  Vnore  nerfeclly  to  Ihe  wontp  of  the  ^^tudent,  he  introduced 
u  large  number  of  additional  wood -engravings,  illuHtrative  of  the  object  j^;  de*cri[»edt  while  the  pijb- 
lisber?  have  endeavored  lo  render  the  meehanicai  exeeulion  of  ilie  work  woriby  cf  its  extended 
rQputalion. 

JONES   (T,   WHARTON),   F,  R,  S., 

professor  of  Opbtlmltnie  Medicriae  nnif  Snrgerv  in  Univpfiilv  Col  lege,  l^nndnn,  &?> 

THE  PllfNCIPLJ^y  AND   PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SURnRRV.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  ini»*5tr«ik)fis.  Seeond  American  from  the  ^eeotid 
and  revi>ivl  Loudon  edtticin,  with  addiiiottsb,^  EnwAaD  ItART^no^NtE,  M^D.^  Surgeon  to  Winit* 
Hoj^pjinl,  ^x!.     In  one  large^  handsome  roy&I  12tuo.  iroLutne,  extra  «bib,  of  500  nage^.    (ISfow 

The  thorough  paviRion-*  wliicli  this  work  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  both  anihor  and  editor 
hjsre  brought  lE  Ihtsronghly  up  to  the  pres^ent  !«taio  of  the  f object,  and  hare  renderH  it  complete, 
withisui  df trading  from  its  phafaeief  a^  a  tnaniiaU  or  devmting  from  its  orijrinal  isbiect  of  alTording 
a  digest  {[^r  Ihe  prem^nl  condition  ofopbibalmic  peieui?H  (br  srody  itnd  reference  by  tbo?«e  wh05« 
leisure  diK^^  not  iidmit  of  thf  ir  peruwng  ihe  larger  wi>rk^  of  Mackenzie  or  Lawrence.  By  nn  en- 
largement of  the  si^e  of  the  page  iht^  numerous  ndtbtion:^  to  (hi?'  edition  hav<;  ln*en  accommodated 
withotjt  inerea^ing  the  bulk  of  the  volume,  and  at  Ihe  very  low  price  at  which  ii  i*  cHered,  a  con- 
llnuatiec  ol  the  fav^ur  which  1 1  ban  hitherto  reu-eived  U  confidently  expecltd. 

Wfj  are  C'^nfijfent  (ha^  the  fender  wilt  find,  on 
pery^nlf  Thnt  tlie  e^c'Ctnion  of  the  work  amply  fulfils 
the  promise  nf  Ibe  pr«raceH,  and  sustain*,  in  every 


L 


pointp  the  Mlrendy  b  pb  reputation  of  the  aathor  as 
an  nphthfilmif?:  sufEreuo  nw  well  »»•  a  physjolosiit 
and  pathttl<t;!^tiit.  The  bonk  ii  iriitently  the  r«suk 
of  maeh  I  it  h  or  aofl  reaearehj  nnd  has  been  written 
with  the  gri;ntpst  care  aad  attentbm^  it  poueines 
that  best  {}naklty  whieh  u  general  wo'k,  like  a  »ys  \ 
tfai  or  incirtii^l  rrm  ahoWt  I'Jjf :  lEie  quality  of  having  \ 
aJJ  ihemuiefi&lm  w/ietieeiueverderjvad, »)  Uioioagh-  \ 


ly  wrftiighl  HP*  and  digctfted  m  the  nuibor**  mind, 
311  toe^tine  forth  with  the  fre*hneN«  antl  impressiv&^ 
newsof  iia  origianl  phrodaetiaa.  "VVe  rnfefTain  Httlft 
iinnht  ihat  Hi  It  tnw>k  will  UecotrtP  what  its  aiithur 
hoped  it  might  heeomeT  a  m^auaE  fnr  f\%\W  ft'trtt^nc^ 
and  consult ttioflhythfi  ttudent  and  r  ■  rrrm- 

tltioner.    Thr  Work  if  marked  by  r  «k 

elearaesi,  mid  j^recUvuo.  rit  ^v^\t  v;  ->^^**^ 


IS 

JONES  (C. 


BLiANCHAKD   dc    LEA^S   MEDICAL 


t  JONES  (C.  HANDFIELD),  F.  R.  S..  &  EDWARD  H.  BIEVEK 
ABiifUnt  FJl]y«ii;lniim  and  L«^tur«rH  in  St,  Mftni''i  FIoipHnl^  Idm^tm. 
A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGIC AJj  ANATOMY.    Firit  Aioencan  Editkm, 
Hevin^fU     Wilh  (hree  hundrei:]  and  EimtJlp^vcJii  hnndetome  wood  eujLrrftvmas*     la  *«ie  laiig«  ftnd 
IwamifiTl  OHwvo  volume  of  nearly  750  poge?*,  leal  her.     (LaUly  /^.\iW.)     $3  IH. 
At  J»  cnnrine  trxt-brmk^  onntninm^rT  in  <i  con  denied  i  QUthnrt  have  nn(.  ntteiTL|il«tl  t«  ititmd*  aewtriewvnn 
•JtorriY*  a  entiitilete  rpuiltne  of  whitt  LC  known  tn  tlie    their  prtiri^B^lnnul  bri^Uirrni  bat  •tii^ply  ti^"  Eny  £«?rcini 
/^(inHiii]  "Y  PiitludiJ^ifnl  Ana^imyjC  i«  p«rhtijis  th«    Uiein,  wlmt  hui  Um^  lieen  wmiM,  tin  ntiiliu*'  of  iHb 
b«tt  wnrk  in  thr  Kni^Hih  l.'inguR|?e.     Its  great  merit    preient  criudihun  of' i"  f''^'  -'"  =il  ntmUnny-     In  Ihts 
ci>n«iirf  in  ir«  ei^RiplrL^'nt^Ji]!  niid  biri'vit>%  unci  in  th1«    they  Imve  been  rnitr,  .stful.    The  wi^fk  iv 

reaped  It  iuppli^s  h  fsteal  drgidernti^m  iq  our  lite-  |  cme  of  tli*  h«I  cen?  mpIi  we  Imve  ever 

tnture.  JJcrelofore  the  Btuitrnt  rif  ptitJinlng-y  wJi* 
<il)iixcd  Ui>;i;lruii  from  M  «reMiC  mitiihifrof  rmsm»ern:phSt 
mid  tKe  htU  wna  sti  c$ieii«ivu  thut  but  few  euUivnteil 
it  wuh  4.Dy  di^ijfr««  nf  iuc?c:eM.  Tlie  Hiilhur»ri(  the 
prejieiit  vi-vrk  have  lOUgHt  lo  cnrrrct  thii  defer r  hy 
pluHnif  before:  the  reader  u,  iUinmary  of  iiBcerUine«l 
factB,  ti>^«:therwJtbtheopinioiiBnf  Jin  mml  puiinent 
pntbobigiatB  butU  of  ttie  Olil  ^mij  New  WnrM,  Ak  k 
«imfik  work  of  refercnEre,  the  re  fore,  it  iB  of  ftre4it 
vjUuo  U»  the  ituitnt  of  |^eLtho];ttf  ieal  &uutoiTjv-,  and 
iliould  bo  la  entity  piiyiician^t  libtary.^Wf*iirn 


prftient  condihun  < 
they  hnve  been  eoitr, 
cme  of  tb*  h<TBl  cen? 

fie  Tuned.  The  r^pini  .^ i;rii.vrfipi  of  nil  tf|^ 
tfiidiifig  piUholOnfiiLji  uiid  pkyB>t>^^gl»t«  iiirf^  i?^i4frTij«ae^ 
tn  UoLt  hy  fejoimg  nny  tiib|tel  treiited  in  Uie  IkkiI 
jrna  hiive  n  tyDiipsiftof  tbe  vif^wtof  tbti  most  m^ 
proved  n^aihajw.^Ch^TUitim  Mtdkai  Javmal  amd 


We  haTe  no   hesi^rntirirt  In   tfenmmfndin^    it  m 
wor  L  h  y  of  en  ri'f  i j  1  niml  t h  <  jt* '  u  g  h  *  t  n  i Ty  h  y  i"  v  r  ry  miMn- 
bcr  t^f  (h€  |ir!PT>B.tit>Q,  uUl  m  young, --,v»  H^,  Mt4. 
and  Surf,  J&ufnnl, 
Ffont  thi?  ciiauaj  psnmtn^tion  we  biiv*  gtvei»  iws 
__  .  .   .  ,      .  I  ftCfl  inftint*d  t^J  resHrd  it  nt  n  trxl»b*nik.  rilisni.  f»- 

yi  u  n (X"  wp'Hi  riu r  feiideri  nnd  the  profeiiion f  ene-    ^ jonal.  and  Lntell iErdile.  f ur h  n  lirK>k  n-  -il 

mlly  til.  i,tjjM,rt;nH'e  of  inf»ri|i(iiB  thcmwjivet  ja  re-  |  n,^n  ^p^^jj,  f^jf  j^^jy  refer^oee      For  '  t^ 

gttfd  u*  lEJodt  rii  V  H-w»of  putholn^y,  and  recommeJuJ  i  ^,i\[  i^^  n^^dy  tn  be  litrflcty  useful,  at  .  ^If 

to  tbem  to  iirwure  the  wnrk  Uef.ire  iia  ai  the  beit  j,,  th^ie  baiy  inpn  who  have  liulft  tiiiib  fr.r  tHinufc 
mean*  of  oblmmng  ihia  laforniniion — htttho^^ttpt.  ,  inveniBalion,  antl  prefer  a  numomrv  lo  ma  eUhom.X9 
In  offentig  the  aljore  tittetj  work  to  tlie  pqblie,  the  I  tr-^iitime,— Styfala  JHfediAal  /onrna/* 


1 


KIRKES  (WILLIAM  SENHOUSE),   M,  D,, 

DemnllBtmtortif  Morbid  Anratomy  cit^t.  BnTthi»loniew*B  BoBpita^  &c,j  m^6 

JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R.S*, 

Lecturer  on  General  Anatomy  and  FliyBiology  in  St,  liarthoJomcw'B  HoBpital 

A   MiiNUAL   OF   PHYSIOLOGY.     Sea>Dd  Amerimm,  from  tbe  second  and 

improved  London  edition*    Wilh  one  hundred  and  fifxry-five  iUiiiitrfttionfi*     lu  aae  \^f$p  asui 

hand&omefoyal  12iuo.  vol  un^i  leather,    pp,  550*    $2  00* 

In  the  nffiaent  edilion,  the  Mnnual  of  Physioloay 
hSB  been  l3Utu^i^^  up  to  the  actual  eondiiioa  of  the 
i^ienr'c!,  and  fitllv  toit^ini  the  reputiition  which  it 
ha«  alrendy  trii  Ji-^ttirvetSly  aTtaitied.  We  contider 
die  work  of  *IM.  Kirkei  and  Pfi(frt  toconBtituteone 


of  the  very  be»t  hnndbooka  of  Pby»io!ng7  we  po»r^t« 
— i[>reiejQtin§inatiach  anoutNn<rnf  tbet^^ienre,  com- 
IxrtBiof  ftn  neeount  of  iti  |endla;ir  facta  and  irenernDy 
sdmitted  DTinciplejif  aa  tbe  Bludent  reqiiirea  during 
hfa  urtenJiiiice  npnn  »  course  of  lectures*  or  for  re- 
fereiice  whitat  p repairing  for  cxiuninntion,'— ^m. 
Mtdieeii  JovmaJ. 

We  need  only  aaj,  that^  without  enterlnj  into  dia* 
CUaBiunaof  imaettfed  ijueationaj  ll  containt  all  th« 
reeenrt  improve  men  ta  ia  thii  depnrtiTient  of  medicTtl 
icienee.    For  the  itaiient  be^itming  thim  atudy,  and 


tUi?  prarttilioner  who  hai  but  leifure  t«i  fefrvftli  bi* 
memory f  this  book  ia  iiivalunhle,  at  i1  rimttint  *M 


that  it  ia  iintnortntit  to  know,  withtiyt  tpettiul  detaiitij 
which  flre  rewd  with  interest  only  by  ihoae  wjii 
wo^uld  mnkea  ■pc<?ial;tyt  ordcfiire  to  fir>««eaa>ii  c^ni^. 
eal  kno^vledge  of  the  atibjecl. — Ckarlttiirm  MadiNlt 

One  of  the  bei t  trentiaei  that  eni)  be  put  iato  t^ 
hand  I  of  tlie  «tudent.^I.iMt<f0a  MrdUst  Gmtift, 

PartteulKrly  xdapted  to  tboae  wU«  fle»jr»  lo  pp^ 
aefti  a  conrTite  dif^cjit  of  the  fnffla  of  Iltiuiiiii  Ph^tl^ 
fiifl^y, — British  and  Foreign  Med, -Ckimrg.  j^i^v. 

We  eonacientiouBly  reeommetid  it  n«  atutdmir*^ 
ble  *'' tlaadt>wk  of  Phyaiology*"— Laa^ijii  /4?iini«| 


KNAPP'STKCHNOLOGV;  or^  C h em iitry  applied  [ 
In  tb»:  Art*  Mnd  to  Maiuifiictureir^    Kdited^  wttli 
uitEnuroun  Note*  and  Addition*,  by  Dr.  Edmusd 
KciltHitnt  Had  Br*  Tkoua»   Ricii^RDanx.    Firet 
Atnetierin  editioni  wilh  Notea  mid  Additinn«|  iiy  , 
FroT  Waltsb  R.  JottjetOTf-     In  two  hand  tome  | 
oetavo  volutom,  extra   eioih|  printed  and   jtlaa-  < 
tralcd  ta  tbe  fiijiheit  jivln  of  lift j  with  about  50O 
Wood-enj^rnvin^i,     f (I  UU. 

LALLKM.WP  OX  THK  CAUHKf*,  ^YftTPTOMSl, 
A\D  TREA TMKNT  OF  SPfiRM  ATonR  HOiA* 
Tmnvhited  unit  wlited  bjf  Ba^sar  J,  McDotroAt*. 
In  on*^  vrdonit.  octtivo^  cjilra  eioth,  3^^  pafia. 
Becond  Aineitt-ian  edition,     %l  75. 


upon  Ani»tomy  and  Phyaiolofy,  Suri-er^',  Prnetfee 
uf  Medicine^  Phceniitry*  ObateErte*^  Materi*  Mb* 
dicn,  Pharniriey,  nnd  Thrrapeotir*  ^i'  -  ■'  ■•  i  mr 
t?ludentBorMedieiijethrMi!^liOQttht  i  *. 

A  new  edition ,  revised  itnd  imp  rown  ^-t 

rnyal  ISijqo,  volnm«^  wjth  aeveral  ]i,..,.j.^.j  ,^m*^ 
trotiona.     {Prrparint^^ 
LKE  ti  CIJXrCAL  MIDWIFERY.    In  oi*e  w>T»i 
ttrmo,  voturtie^  extra  £  loth,  of  2^1^  pnizt^t    ^^i  cenXi 
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f 


ttrjJLDW'S    IfcLANUAL    QP    EXAMINATIONS 


U9TON  R  LKOTURES  ON  THE  Oi»KRATrON*^ 
OF  SCKGKRV*    Editrd,  with  m        ' 
l^tna  Qind  Altenitiona^  by  T.  D.  jM  ■ 
I  none  iRrife  nnd  (mitdnome  ftr-tuvo  vr 
ill"  sets  pngeB>  With  SIS  wootf-cOt*.     ^  t  v« 


LARDNER  (DION  VSIUS),  0,  C.  L,,  Sic. 
HANDBOOKS    OF    NATURAL    PiilLOSOPIIY    AND    A8TK"^^^*'Y. 

Kevif**d,  with  tiumerouii  Addition'*,  by  the  Amerknin  editor.    Fiii?vr  Covn^Ej  eoota  *- 
nie*i  Hydro?«rHtiL-?iT  HydraiiTie^^  PneumntK-s  Sound,   and  Optk^s*    In   one   litrsre 
volume*  i>r750  Pftge;'*  wtth  431  Wfkfwt-ctil:*.  $1  75.    Second  Cot'Bss,  cotittiiniiig  Hen' 
Moi^ieli^m,  and  GaK'Knii^mi  urje  voliune,  Iarg«  poynl  iSino.,  of  450  pngcit,  with  2?vi 

til  "2^    T  H  iTti  >  C»                     rauiff) ,  c  Ll  n  lu  if  i  J  n  \r  Mr  t  i*o  ro !  i  i*r  y  iintl  A  st  r«  h  i  i  i  r  i  i  y  ,  i  u  <  ■  , 

foya  ]  1 2lT! ».  o  f  h                      o  tin  d  ff  d  pjijrt;  > ,  w  1 1  h  t  b  i  rt  y-^  I'vcn  p  1 1 1 1  l-  ->  m  o  ]  t  \vo  b '  :  -. 

$3  00.    The  wb:.                  '■   in  ihret*  vi*!tiiii*is,  of tib*Vtit  two  tlHoi^aftd  lo^^c  put- -  .  im 

^  l|iott>^ rincf  %iirefi  on  frteei  siiid  wood.  Sr*  UO.  Any  VoIuriK*  KoJd  wjriirute,  Blrunifiy  boimii  m  lenthrr. 
Die  \itriou»  sciences  Irented  \^  \ht^  Wo(fV>w\\^  W  ^ti^rai^Kiitt^^iVkWtou^hlY  up  to  tbe  iate^t  pork>d> 


LEHMANN    tC,  GJ 
PHYSIOTjOGICAL    CnEMlSTRY.      Tmnskr^cl  from  the   second   editimi   by 

George  E-  IUy.  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Arc  ,  eiliiea  by  H.  E.  KoGKnn,  M.  D.,  Proft^^^of  of  Chtfrnhlfy 
in  ihi?  MtfJicaE  DepaninenT  wf  ihe  University  of  Fcnni^ylvania,  wiTh  illiiMraiinn-'  ?ek'cl<»e3  fruni 
Fiinki*V  Atlii-f  ol  Phyjiiulogieal  Cbtfmistrv,  and  ftti  App<?'ncliic  nl"  pitied.  Complete  ii»  (wo  largic 
mil  ImndiMnme  octnva  volume^,  exir«  cloik,  ctjiuuiiiLng  1200  pages,  wilh  iwjarly  lwi>  Imudnid  iliu»- 
lra!ion!«.     (iVow  Ke;<str/^.>    $6  00, 

Tht^  gri!^t  wort%  uaivefi*alK'  acknowlecfErt'd  «*  tht?  mo*il  complete  and  entlhorftaiive  exp<i*ition  of 
the  (irineJplpRaad  detailB  of  Zowhemisiryt  iu  its  pati^a^e  !hmij^Ji  the  pws^a,  ha«  received  fmrn 
ProlieH<:or  Rogers  Mich  care  a*  was  iK*ce?^ary  to  prei^ent  ii  in  a  t^ojrect  and  reHiibfe  fonji  To  meli 
ft  work  addjiiunH  were  deerii«c!  supertluott*,  but  i^ever&l  yenr??  havSjig  elapsed  beiwi?en  the  appeup* 
an'^  in  Germany  of  Ihe  lir»t  and  lasti  volume,  the  IhLIist  contained  a  »nppk^nient,  embody mj<  uuiue- 
roiw  correct  ium*  and  ladditionf*  rt:i«iiliLTi^  (wm  ihe  art  Vance  of  the  science,  Tht*f>e  have  ull  Ijcvis  intjop* 
poraicd  in  tiie  tfiiin  ttieir  appropriate  iiltJceL^,  while  rtjeMiljjecii*  hisve  1»een»ii[l  furini»rt>luekliitedby 
the  in^^erlion  of  ilhiPtra<,ion!**>om  ihe  Atla"  ot  Tlf.OnuFunke*  With  Ihe  rie  w  of  supplying!  lie  ^ttidetjt 
with  the  nnenn*  of  convenient  comp^riF^nfi,  a  large  ntmjl*ef  of  wood-entK,  trom  woVfcj*  on  kintlred 
Mbjeclji^  have  ali^o  been  added  in  ih©  form  of  an  Appendix  of  Plates,  The  work  isj  therefore,  pre- 
i^nted  a^  tr  evt^ry  way  worthy  Ihe  stienlion  of  ult  who  desire  to  be  fiLmiiliai-  with  ibts  uiodem  m£Vt 
wd  docirin«?!i  of  Pbyi^ioloigical  Science. 


Already  wirll  Irtinwa  nad  npprt^ci^ted  by  the  pelen- 
lific  world  f  Profei»oT  l^ielmiaan'*  grtnt  w**fk  t«* 
qtiirei  an  luadatory  iffntvaccBi,  n«^  undFt  a  nvn'^arh^ 
it  j«  mn\'  ptBiEfrtiii:'d  i^^  ua.  The  lilt Ic  ipa«»?  Ht  our 
cominnnd  woulil  ill  su^ce  in  «et  fofth  &v«b  a  ■mall 
pOTli4»n  of  its  ejteell''noi?i.     TouM  wiiiiie  iUidi*!  f*f 

rfoftrKBioiial  dutica  rraileT  the  revelatioat  nf  Pli>iiii- 
>ff  i  e  A I  C  h  e  in  ii  I  r  ^  n  t  nnce  i  a  i  p  rci  r  j  ng  d  n  '1  esBua  I  in  It 
Ihrsf  volume!  will  he  mdiipenflablr.  Hii!;iily  eora- 
pliiaeated  Uy  EuFopenn  re  vie  wen,  aimprhl  fr-r  with 
avidity  hy  schnlifi  of  every  nntiina^  ami  admimbly 
wriittin  thrniiffhtjat,  jt  U  pare  to  Win  n  wtli'Oimf*  ind 
tube  thorough  [y  It  udie(S.—^PAli}ii  MtU.  ami  Surg. 
Jcurrmt,  Doc.  IbSA. 


The  mpit  imfinrtant  contTibtitino  ua  yet  mfnio  to 
PJiyii*»lo|ticiil  Chcroittry. — Am.  J&iimal  Mid,  Sti- 
#K«^f,  Jiia.  I&SA. 

The  nr<*aenE  vfilonieibeloair  tn  the  small  Ckta  rtf 
medieM  litRralure  whieb  (■ofiipriiiefcelribiimlfr  Wiivka 
«rf  thehsffNcttord^r.jfmerit'-AfertJrcal  Med.  Ckfpn* 
id*^  Jan.  inafl 

The  W!»tk  €tf  LeHinnan  ttnndi  anri  vailed  na  the 
HKfit  ei>mt>rcheoiive  bimk  uf  refereare  tind  infuTtJm- 
li<ta  ejctnat  mi  every  branch  nfthe  *iihj>ct  on  Wliiich 

All  leflclifTt  niURl  poiEiS'aa  it^  and  cilery  Intrlti^ent 
phyidciiin  fsufht  to  do  Uhtiwitc^^^^tifAerit  Mtd.and 
Stvg^  Joitraalf  Dee,  lv5S* 

BY  mm  SA3ts  AUTiiOtt*     (NotP  Kgati^^  185S.) 

MANUAL  OF  CHEHICAL   PHYSIOLOGY.      Traoslated  from  the  Genual, 

With  Ntites  and  AddiHons,  by  J.  Cijc*fTf>:*  Moitttis,  M.  D.^.with  an  Intrfiduciui'y  E^^^ay  on  Vital 

Force,  by  9am  ukl  Jac¥»oh,  M.  D.|  Pfctfe**or  of  the  In^tilulea  of  Med  t  inn  e  in  I  lie  Univur*ity  of 

Fe  n  n  >  v\  V'  jin  ia*    W  it  h  ill  UHtratioii »  on  wood.    In  cMie  very  liattdeottie  octavo  vo J  ume,  cil  ra  c'  hlhf 

The  ori^rinal  of  this  work,  though  bni  lately  implied  by  Uw  distinj^uished  Biilhort  has  alreatly 
a-^sltmed  the  htghe?t  position,  ai*  preseniing  in  their  In! est  development  the  miMleru  doctrint*?-  and 
discoveries  in  the  chemi?^lfy  of  life.  The  nwmeroo?*  additiyi>»  hy  the  I  run**]  a  tor,  and  Ihe  Ifilrothio- 
tion  by  ProicsHOT  jACtt^ow  will  render  h»  pby^inlo^ncid  an  pec  I  more  complete  than  de^ij-MieJ  t)y  iho 
»nlhof,  und  will  ijdtipl  i!  for  ut^ea^  »  teatt-bt-uik  *vS  phyf^ink^ry^  present tnff  more  tborouffiiJy  iban  hai* 
yet  been  oitempicd.  the  niodideailonji  Bribing  from  iW  Vasi"  impulse  which  ot^anitl  chetiiibtry  baa 
t*eceiv*ed  wiihiii  a  few  yearf^  pas* I.  , 

From  Prof.  Jacls&n.^*  Introduefory  Rsm^* 

In  adopting  the  handbook  of  Dr  Lehnmnn  as  a  mnnoal  of  Ur^anic  Chemi»*try  for  the  n*6  of  tlw 
stodeni^  of  Ihe  Univ^eTj^iiy.  and  in  re<?ftmmcMiiiiiig  bin  oH^iaal  work  of  P«Y6^iorJ3(3icAL  CiiEaiistnY 
for  iherr  mofe  mature  ^ludief^,  liie  hijcrh  value  nf  his  reH-'arebe^t  nnd  the  gioal  weigtit  of  hi?*  a^tbo- 
riLy  in,  that  important  depurtment  of  medical  i?cieiice  are  fully  recognized. 

The  ptriertt  vnlnme  wJil  ho  n  very  enavenient  njie  I  ctf^itirrd  fnrni,  the  poiiti^e  frieta  nf  Fhj'wiidcwieoi 
f(n  atudtsatt,  mb  uaferia^  a  tirief  epitome  of  the  tnnre  Chemistry, — Am./onrMa/ATe^.  StUmts^  Apfil^  IHiQ. 
elalpor»le  woj-k,  and  at  co«itaialn^i  ia  a  very  con-  |  , 


LAWRENCE  tW^h   F-  ^^  «•,  &c. 
A  TEEATLSE   ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    EYE.     A    new  editir>n,  e^Jited, 

with  miitieroUK  additions  and  24T  iHusiirntiniijt,  by  Isaac  Hav«,  M  D.,  Surgeon  to  Will'*  Hoi^pip 

lal.  Ar*?.     In  one  very  larije  and  Imudi4t>ii*e  ootavo  volume,  ol  WO  pBfe«,  ^troiigly  bound  in  leather 

with  raided  liand^.    '$5  (X), 

Thii  work  is  io  unHcrHalty  rvcognixed  aa  thti  ilandard  nuthoi^ty  on  the  «ubfeeti  thni  the  pub- 
Hd^era  in  prenentinf;  thia  new  edition  have  only  to  ri^mark  ihnt  iu  iti  priip-irntiria  the  edilor  hiti 
cnrefuily  reiiiaed  every  portion,  introducing  additifint  and  illiiM^trattonii  ^her<»ver  th^  ndfiinee  of 
science' hrts  rrndered  mom  n«cesi«.try  ur  danirible,  cunBtituting  ii  n  compli-tfl  Jind  thorough 
aiiponi?nl  of  the  moat  ndvauced  iitnile  of  the  fiubjccL 

Tina  attrnSrsible  treatiite-  the  Bttfuatfruitlettnd  mottt    octnvo  pafcii-  has  fniihliftl  both  aathor  and  tdlxm  to 


Otimrireb^nk^iv'e  Wf>fk  nf  rerefeare,  wliJeb  it  within 
the  reach  of  rhe  profeailoo— 5,r#(Vi«nfiJjM« 

Thii  itjindnrd  text4ifKik  oa  tlie  dvpnrtment  of 
-^fhieh  it  in^Hla,  hti*  n<*t  hf'en  auprTsedrH;  hy  itny  or 
iri]  of  the  iramfsrom  pqldic»ttfin«  tij  Ihe  dtifijufct 
heretofore  iiMied.  N'*r  wUh  ihe  mrjliipjied  impmvi-- 
meata  of  Dr  Hnyi,  the  Ameriena  editof,  \%  if  At  nil 
Uk^tf  thnt  tliia  fj-ent  wi^rk  will  ecnse  to  ifi^rit  thi^  ^ 
conl^'d«:hce  itiid  pfefflreiiee  of  »tadent«  Of  Ttnie* titii 


jn«tio«  to  id  J  the  itetajla  of  thi*  subject,  ami  Of-in- 
deoie  in  thii  eiti^eU'  voJuuie  the  preni'al  shitt"  tuf  «tur 
kai'wictlpe  of  Ihu  wh"]p  Bcienep  in  iliiBdi.'pMrtmptii, 
H'hefthy  ita  pnii'tjcnl  value  cauaxt  be  f  xoelkd^  Wo 
heurtily  eMiuuieni:!  it,  etjujcialiy  iii  n  iMirtk  t^f  fi?ue- 
enee,  i nd inp^n m hit.  \ a  every  ineel i cai  I  i bi n  ry .  The 
bddiuttfii  «'f  the  Aoii^Tiiiuo  editor  vry  ir.r'Jly  cn- 
hun<?e  I  he  vnlur  of  rhe  wor k^  eibibj  ■  r  uirH^ 

luid  esfitrieat^f^  of  Dr.  IfHjs,  in  tUv  -^"^ 

i  iap;1i  t  to  be  KftU\  ^  tta  ^  %\iVT»\itTi  ^  *\v\  '^  *i*^'' 


Jti  ample  ox  teat — neacly  qb«  ihoaiaAd  lar^c  ,  'j«cU«tif^tVL\ia\iia|^\(^\V!v%t^^vv}t>c^ 


s.\i-»V,<ia»- 


SWJ 


BLANCHARD   ^   LEA*S  MEDICAL 


LA   ROCHE  (R.),    M.D.,  &G. 
YELLOW  FEVEE,  considered  in  its  HbtoHcal,  Puthological,  Etiological,  and 

Tlitfr«i"i*iihi'til  |tdHiiun»»     Itiduditig  a  Sketch  of  lire  Dih^un.^  ii*  it  lias  o<H!urr¥tJ  in  rhiliyjetphtR 

frum  liMJKi  lb54*  with  dn  ejtflminaiioauf  ihe  conntHiUuriP^  U^rween  it  auil  Lbe  feveru  known  under 

the  ftiiiie  juime  in  uihwr  ports  of  lumperiite  %n  well  a>  in  ircipieal  regionii.     In  iwo  latg^  and 

h&ii(3*tJme  oouvo  Volumee  i>f  aearly'  iSOCJ  page»,  exira  doth.     {Now  EeaJ^,)    ^1  00, 

Tlie  pabJi-hersdre  hiippv  in  bt^ing  able  al  leuj^ih  to  prf^t»rvl  lo  ihe  prolession  thi?  g-nral  wcw-Jt, 

wlAJcL  t  bt:*y  are  a^t^Lirurl  wilt  be  regardfjLl  a*  an  honor  to  the  medical  literaiare  of  the  tyownry,     Ak 

the  r^FuJc  tjf  many  yi'un^of  pergonal  obj^ervaUou  and  &tudy,  a^  emboilymg  un  ialdEiizeiii  ri*umi  ot 

All  that  has  been  wrtiii'ii  r*;gai<Jing  ihtj  diM^ii.^e,  and  a^  eihutjKrjnf  the  subject  in  alJ  il*  %*»riuj|» 

aspectut  Ibese  voIuhi*?**  mii^l  at  oiiye  lake  the  p»a«ition  tff  the  ^landard  auVborily  and  work  oi'  tehr- 

£  on  tht!  tneuiy  ini  pur  taut  ques^iions  brought  into  consideration. 


From  Prtt/«nt9r  S,  //  Difkf^m^  flharluUmf  S.  C, 
Sfpfefni«r  16,  H?^. 

A  motiuairnt  c^f  iatulliirc&ti  aad  well  tttipli^l  re* 
■euTdhr  tilrnMAt  witltuut  fcxiimnle.  It  is,  imJced,  in 
Uiuir-  Bi  InTj^e  library,  nnd  ji  ueitiDcil  to  coqi  til  lite 
the  Hpi^ctHl  rrBurt  aa  a  book  of  rer«reiii(!«!«  lu  the 
■ubiect;  of  whwb  it  treiiu,  tk»  nil  future  time* 

We  jio.^'fl  not  Ume  Rt  pre  Ren  t,  enitnf^ed  nit  we,  are, 
bf  day  niid  tt j  aif(h.t.,  id  the  wurk  of  enmlintiag^  Ibii 
very  ftiftfimr',  nuw  pi-cvajbni!  in  om  &Hy\  to  d<^  niore 
tjtajt  ttive  thifl  cfirmry  notice  (if  wJuit  w«  eonaider 
aii  iiiidoiil»rciJh'  tilt'  inojit  able  nad  erudite  merli^itl 
liuldiculo'a  tfcgi  eiikiiiTry  hfli  yet  prrKlucrd  But  Ja 
view  iif  ^Ue  ii;LTtliii,'  rticif  thit  tbii,  the  tjumi  mulig* 
nutii  ami  untnttu:ii*4^iiblfi  ilfit^ite  (if  aiodcri)  tLcncft, 
JiRsfor  sevtrnl  yeura  lieen  pr«¥nJlJng  in  ouf  eoaiitry 
to  u  greater  extent  ihiin  ev^r  ht^tort;  that  it  it  n«> 
lofiger  cotifmcU  tn  riifnT  large  or  bids  1 1  eitloa^  lint 

EeaeEmteif  coumrf  piJliiiy[e«i  plaalalion*,  nad  fiirin'^ 
ouiei ;  I  hat  it  ii  tmitt^j  vvita  iciirerly  bettc^r  tuc* 
(^e>fi■  Jjcjw  thriB  tJvirty  or  fm ty  yearn  ujro  ;  that  there 
li  vttftt  iniiieluerdniie^y  iKdomnt  firetenilers  toknow- 
ledge  in  rrgaril  totlie  UiHeaae^nnd  in  vi(;!W4>f  ih^;^  pro* 
bKbtlity  tiiiii  n  rnnjurity  of  souctjcru  phyaiciucia  will 


erect  ion  of  Hill  towering  mrtTtument  tti  h  k  « ■  ^^^ti  fknii^^ 
ind  to  the  glory  ^iif  the  mediejil  litcrutnr  vci 

ciKmUrrH  k  IB  destineil  ti^  rerociiiii  tht  : 
rity  iipnn  the  subject  of  Vdlow  FeviT.  .  ,,.  .  ^  :u 
und  phyikian  will  find  in  Uieta  vtAutnemn  rfivmi 
of  l-hf  turn  totril  of  the  knowledge  nf  tt^n'  wm{d  uppo 
the  HWfuJ  scourge  which  th-v  -  ■  i  -' .r  .-i  .1i»^iiMi. 
The  fctyJe  ie  ao  iKift  nnd  ao  ,  ind  M^- 

vigoruie  the  mind  while  tt)-  ^  ht»  of 

the  giftod  fiuthiar,  wliitt  ll.,    ,.,,  ■    -Tf*- 

eerded  ia  brlaf  in|^  theesternntB  i>  !» 

Imrmimy  witli  the  Inir^^rotjon  t  ■•- 

Tflhe  it  all  in  ull,  It  Ua  bmik  we  ^jis  ^  -  , T„,rpt4 

of,  but  dreamed  not  thut  it  wouttJ  fVrr  mcti  opr 
vif:ikinf  eyeasB  tBagtblo  rtnUty ,^Nmki^dU  Jntr^^ 
of  Medieint. 

MTedeem  it  ftvrtnniile  that  the  •pknrtul  Worfc-ffif 
Dr*  La  R  rich  is  ahould  havct>ceii  i«ane*l  fr  -n  ihr  prrip 
At  thi»  pnrticLilnr  ticne.    The  wnai  tif  l.  £- 

grst  of  all  UiHt  it  kaowTi  in  relation  i  ■  ! 

raaUdy  haa  I- nu^  been  fel  t — a  wiin  t  verv  ' ; 

met  in  the  work  befitre  ui*     Wo  deeti.  s 

priiiae  ta  lay  ihiU  Dr*  1^  Rtche  Im^  s. 

prctentiaf  the  priifesaioa  with  an  able  ■•  tt 

beealleil  upon  torrent  the  dlteuaetW^  trust  thiit  this     montigrnph,  one  which  wllj  find  its  w;iy  mlu  cvtry 
ableaad  ('Oia|irrlieaiiVfl  treiiMte  witi  he  very  geeie-  i  well  iirde red  library- — Va,  SUihfte<fj'*» 
rally  real!  in  the  aoath.— JJniwpAif  Mtd.  Kicordir. ,      Although  wo  hnve  aa  donbi  *^'^'   *  ,*r.rr.,.*-i^rttl 
Tliii  Tadecrd«it|y  th^  f  re«t  Aaieriean  medical  work  I  treiitia«^a  on  the  mtide  of  origin  an  e 

of  thf  dity^afijU,  coTnptele,  uadiyatemntictreatia^t    fever  in  questtou  will,  a«  hertr  \j 

uneciunllrii  by  any  other  upon  thonM-important  jub-    appeiir,  yet  it  mait  be  aoine  tiint  ^j.  .    .  *- 

jaetofVetlow  Fcyer,    Th«laboric»uij  indefailf^nMe,     remutic  work  enn  ariie  in  the  fuee  iH  e 

had  leurn#*i^  autlior  hai  devoi«|  Uj  it  niiiny  years  of    onil  curefutly  txeCHlcd  n  one  aa  the  i*fr  -  a 

nrduaus  rL^aexircb  nud  cnrefu.1  ttuily,  aad  the  reault  mine  of  infonnation,  fjiiitean«?n€!yr|o|,iLi  ,..  -i  f«.vP* 
)B  aaeh  ua  will  reflect  lite  highest  honor  upon  the  I  eocea,  niiid  rfaumc  of  kaowled|^e  trialiw  Ht  wtiaLlua 
au th<ir  and  ottr  country*— SffitlAeriiACfii.  artd  Saf^.  •  '       ^       * —-- 

Journal . 


The  gcniat  and  acholarahip  of  thia  great  pUyaielBn 
oould  not  have  beea  better  amiiloyed  tliaa  la  the 


been  recorded  upon  the  aubieet.— Z-oi»*laH  L^inttt^ 

A  laimcle  of  indaatry  and  reat?nT»h,  (^ooititutl&f 
m  comtdete  bbfary  of  lefereatic  on  th«!  dJaeiHaa  01 
Wbicb  it  treatiH— OiiWt*  Qaar*«fJj^  Jtamnl. 


BY  THE  SAME  AtlTHOa* 

PNEITI^IONIA ;  its  Supposed  Counection,  Patbobgical  and  Etiologieal,  with  Au- 
Uimaal  Fever?**  inebiding  an  Iniitiiry  intf}  the  Itlxii^ieiu'e  and  Murbid  Agenisf  of  Malaf  ia*  la  on* 
bflodnvine  octavo  volitttie,  extra  cloih»  of  500  puge,*.    S3  0(1 

A  more  ainipl«t  elear^  and  fortihle  eij^osiiion  of  I      Tbii  work  ahauld  h« carefully  #t«dls«f  bv8f»ot»tra 
the  griJiJiiritp  sj,   nature  nnd   dangeroua   Lendeney  of  |  phyaickiia,  efabcidyin?  aa  It  doep  the  reileetifta*  of 
il    iiml  etndoffidnl    beresiea,  hnsj  an  ongiiijil  tbiaker  and  clo»e  observer  (in  a  tahjeel 
nuT  nottce.^N.  Y.  Jaum^l     peculiurly  Uieu  uvfn.—  ViT§inlaM*d.a»4  SurfU^ 


ecrtju^i 
aekloici 
a/ Midi 


ififCfiil  i'ftVjlfi, 


JovmaL 


53  50* 


The  Phynica  of  Mailer  ia  a  wri^rkauprrh*  complete,  |  Mim  i'»  the  a{?ientific  recorda  of  ihit  cmmiTYUxmf  I* 

igliah^ejezi  "         -        -    -  ^      ->      -         .    .  ^x      .     . 

TJia  work 


the grea left  wnnt  known 


f  supri 
to  Kni 


could  a ot  have  been  better  ^npiiltrd 
ofAurpaaiinf  intereat.    The  vadue  of  thia  eoatfiUa^ 


MAYMV:^    DI^PEXSATORV     AND     TnERA* 

PBUTICAI.    lUvMiailtttANCKR.    Comj*riiiij|!^ 

ihe  entire  lislif  of  Afntt^npi  ML-dica.  with  evtrv 

Prnetical  Funoulit  c^^ntiiineil  in  ihe  three  llriti*h 

Ph nrru^c^  ■[ i <r i  j a      t\'  1 1 b  r« lat i  v e  Tiiblea  a u  b j  i  ■  3  n ed , 

11  iuit felting,  hy  irpvvarda  of  pix  hunilTcd  nnd  t^ixty 

axmnple*,  air  )v at tttuipnrsi neons  Foriui  mid  Cofn- 

IbiBJitioiis    Buitnble    fnr   the   tJtlTercnt    Medieinea. 

iBilHe^l,  with  thf  ad<lJtion  tif  the  Formolaj  ^^f  tb« 

[United  Slates  PbTiriiiacc^paMa^  by  11  ►  KoLj3«Pltt.» 

I  Gairfitw,  M.  D,  In  one  l^JrHnyuliiniejexunflotb, 

*  «r  3iU0  In rg  c  iragea .    7$  v cu  ta. 


nsil  drawitjjts  unit  eiigrariaga  aloae  haa  CsX^^eedM  tM 


^V  MULLPft  IPROFESSOR  J  J,   M.  D* 

■  PRINCIPLES  OF  PliystCS   AND   MKTEOKOLOGY,     Edited,  with  AdOi- 

^^_^  liowA^  by  R.  Egli^sfkuj  GKiFFrTttf  M,  D.     In  otte  laii^  and  handiHiiiiie  octavo  vglnifu;,  esf& 

^^K  duthj  with  ^iO  wood -cuts,  and  I  wo  colored  plate  ei.    pp.  030. 

^^ 

V  an  I 

■  coi 

■  ofi 

■  ! 

I 


1 1. 


MATTEUCnr-S  LKCTUPuES  ON   TT" ^t- 

CAL    PHKNOMtlNA    tJF    LIVIN'  o. 

Kdiied  by/.  PKttKiaA,  M.  t),     la  

l-imfK  volume,  extra  t loth,  with  eut*  ^i— 

maLgakj\e*3  opKRATiVE  sirntsun  V  'm-^ 

lib  Norinnl  fvnd  PathidcigiCHl  Armtooty,  Trna*- 
In  ted  (f'Hn  ihe  French  l-y  Faturairs  HatTr^a. 
A  U.,  M  D.  With  numerous  illu*lfiitioiift4iji  wmid 
In  one  jLaia(ta(Oue  «ietaVit  Vt^Uioi^'f  calta.  «latli,4f 
aimily  nix  hujiiireij  pugea.    9^  3fi9. 


I 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   P  LTBI^IOATIONS* 


SI 


MEiaS  (CHARLES  DJ,  M.  D., 

ProftiiOf  of  ObBtrtricit  tc.  In  tlie  Jpffers'^in  Medical  Cnllege,  Ptiilftdelphia, 

OBSTETRICS:  TEE  SCIENCE  AXD  THE  ART.    Second  etlitioij,  revised 

Bfld  iinprovi?il.     Willi  one  biHidrcd  ntid  ihirly-une  iilu^imitt*!!*      In  one  be*iu«tfully  printed  oct&vo 
volymef  kaUier^  or^ven  liiiad'fVHl  imd  £J  I  y- 1  wo  large  puses'^     3^1t  70. 

The  rapid  dt*i»iiiid  for  a  »«cotid  «dilioa  onlii*  wart  i*  a  *iifl^cipnt  evid«?ii«*  thai  ii  hn*  fUppWpd 
ft  d«f*idenUiiTn  ol  llie  prtifession,  nutwiihi»t«iidini;  ihe  nnmeron*  irPttli'^^:!*  tm  (be  »nmv  i^Mli|f<*t  which 
htive  iipfwg,rc!d  wilhjit  tbe  lu.'^l  few  y^enru.  Ad<'p!in]^'  a  system  olhis  ciwo^  ihif  aiMlittr  hiix  cumlnnetl 
the  leddici^  principles  of  his  intercHting  wid  difHruit  Mjhjt'i'i,  with  a  tli(jrong:h  ^3tpt>Ainoti  of  Ks  ifuli>« 
t>(  prat! net;*  pfcsitfritih^  live  res^iiUs  of  lofig  and  i^xttjiiiU'e  ejtptjriwH^  imd  of  fmuiliiif  at*qmimtBHec 
wjrb  all  ihe  modem  wriler^  on  Ihb  dcpartEitent  ol^  riiedicme.  Aa  an  American  TrcaiiT^e  tui  Mit^ 
wiftjryi  wkif'h  hasc  at  once  a^i^unied  Ihe  pi>siiioii  of  n  4rlii-«iiif,  ii  p^t-setiMji*  pt'iHilu^r  rliiinis  t.*  ihi?  u*- 
t^iLiou  ntud  *\udv  of  rhe  praaiitioner  and  »tudf^tit,  ^hile  the  nunierou^  atteriUioii!«  tind  twrnan* 
which  il  ha>  uinltfrjfonti  in  the  present  edition  ere  *huwn  bv  the  greal  eiiUirgemenl  ot  ijiti  work| 
whicii  in  not  only  increased  as  lo  the  s^tie  of  ihe  puge,  hui  ako  ia  i^e  uuitiber. 

WOMAN:  HER  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  RR>rE:DIES.    A  Senos  of  Loo- 

tnrefi  to  hi;^  C)a«fiip    Tbird  njid  Improved  e«liiiuu«    Id  one  Urgi^  aad  llM^auiiriDlly  pi  iiitt.*d  oc4ftVO 

rolumCf  ieulljef.        pp*  672»    $3  GO* 

The  jrrfltilyini^  apprecinlion  of  hi»  lahortf  as  evin(?ed  by  the  e.thaU9tion  i>f  two  \nt^  imptm^ftmw 
of  this  work'  within  a  r«w  year?,  he*  not  Wen  lo*i  upon  ibe  authorT  wlio  hn*  mytUuivomf  in  every 
way  to  render  iJ  worthy  of  the  (iivar  with  winch  it  hm*  been  ri+ceivetf,  Tbe  up|hirrtitiity  lhi:B 
aUbjded  fof  aseeond  rev'ihion  bafr  lieeii  itiJ proved,  and  the  work  i«  nowprew^ntcd  u^  in  rv(-ry  w«y 
stiperior  In  Ita  predeoe^f^ori^  addiiionH  rind  uilerutioii:^  having  W*en  matte  whenrycr  thr  iidvani^e  of 
■ctenoe  Ims  rendered  them  desiralde.  The  typoffniphicti]  exec  mi  on  o!  the  work  W*I1  nl-o  lie  fouikd 
lo  have  tinderfone  a  f^imilar  improvement,  alid  the  work  is  now  coiilidetttly  pre  denied  in*  m  every 
way  worthy  the  position  it  has  acqaired  ft*  the  Btendard  American  text* book  on  ih©  Di^ea**.**  uf 
Female*. 

Ueofi^tnini  ti  ynct  amrtnnt  of  prii<;tionl  lciii)wli^tj?c^, 
by  one  wFii«  hn*  o  ecu  raid  y  ohfierved  Bail  rcrniinNl 
Che  cxp^rii^nce  of  ninny  yenri,  and  wh«  t«rl]i  thr  re- 
iuU  in  n  frc^^T  f^miharf  atid  plbdiant  cbuiner — Dub* 
iim  QnarttTtif  JommaL 

Thert^  !■  im  KS^himd  fervor,  a  f  Inw^  and  a  warm- 
linirtedneM  jioft^niD^  Ebe  ^O'lrt  o(  Dr.  Mdgi,  which    liui  l^erii  imprMveEf  thereby  {  ftir  m 


tnch  hold  r? li^ft  nil  to  pfmiwet?  djaMtiol  Imiui 
up'm  the  nniid  And  nipuiory  of  the  r^aiter.  ^- T** 
VAarltfton  M*tl-  JonrnaL 

PrnfFHtir  Mrij^i  htii  cDUf^rd  utui  iimcnded  thU 
greal^  worlr,  fr»r  ftuch  it  ivnqu>iH>aM'dil^'  u,  tmvtnf 


pnisi,f<d  tbr  urttttij  rjf  critiL^ivm  nl  lunn 


Is  rptirely  ciipUVDunCf  and  wbiuli  uL»BM]utcly 
Ti*i  th(?  rertilrf  ttimuKa  ft"»n  tK>»^iruiiriij(  l*i  *»•*.  ile- 
■idei^  ttic  ^iiiolc  tfcnia  with  ndi'l  inttructiiift,  bud 
il  ihnwi  tlic  very  liighcit  evidmer  df  nttitityT  viz., 
tlie  cleiirtif-aa  wilti  which  tltts  inritnnutioa  li  Ejr«^ 
ti^t4*d.  We  kixiw  nf  no  l^tte^r  l«-it  itf  c»n<is*i  QudLT- 
Blnndlfif  a  laifjiect  tbfin  tlie  cviilmoei  ^tif  the  powvT 
c»f  lucidtx  rxidKJfiiriK  it^  The  mitat  i:ltiiit:ntiiry^  m 
well  m.B  the  iilitcarfst  Mubjt^L'U,  uiiJrr  tlic  pencil  **(: 
Frof,  ^tpigi^  are  lAolatod  aod  made  to  stand  out  in 


iidl^ 
rut 


till?  author  has  ir^trodiiCfd  rcnl  iih]' 
itiere^ikttd  the  value  imd  aiiljty  ui    uir 
muuiurnl)!};^.     It    ptcacaim  sri   nintiy   Ki^>vi''^ 
ai]d  itpurktimi?  thuught*;  si^cli  mi  &JCiilierNii< 
iiie«»  on  ulmiitt  every  pntfc,  tlviit  Wr  cuturjui  uuc- 
Bi;Iv«!a  Ui  have  hrPome  enumcirfd    iviiti    tlje  lifvolf 
and  ilt  Author^  and  eiinnot  withlioUl  tPurcMnfrJitu- 
liilti'iia  [torn  nor  Philai^Fl^liju  vtrnfiv^vm^  Ikiyl  BLif^  a 
teuehtft  ii  ixL  LUelr  iurviiiie^— JY.  Y^  Mtd.  UmtUi* 


BY  THE  SAME   AUTHOR.      {Lut^ly  Pldihh^il.) 

NATURE,    SIGNS,    ANB    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 


ON    THE 

FEVER,     Ifi  a  Series  of  I^tterj*  ftddrei«ed  to  the  Stadeul^  of  hi«  Clasis. 
octavo  voiiimef  cxim  cluEh,  of  3<j5  pagigB.     S2  50, 


In  oiw  hmidiii^nie 


Tl>e 


mitruf'tjve  and  interrtttn^  author  of  thli 
WotSc,  whiiit?  prevlnui  liibora  io  this  department  n( 
medicine  which  he  io  leduUtuKly  cultivntea,  have 
plaecHif  liii  cMtiutrynirn  undrr  ^Irep  And  abiitin^  obli- 
|atitt|}«,  ■(tnin  challrti^ts  Ibcir  ailniinitioti  in  thr 
freih  and  vjfcnratit.  nttruetive  and  racy  p^g^fk  Ij^fiir^ 
at.  U  lia  iMfftahlobiHtk.  •  •  »  ThiHrealijie 
ttp^m  ehdd»1pf*d  f^rvi^ri  M-ill  hiive  nn  rjitrneive  aole, 
beiag  deatoirrif  as  it  di,'^»ervei,  ui  find  a  plane  in  the 
Bhr»ry  nf  cvtry  ijinictitioni^f  wlm  icnrus  to  Ijije  in  the 
rear  **f  hi*  bri-tiiren.— A'ftiAt^tli^  Junrn&i  of  Mtdi- 
fine  amd  Suri^try, 


This  boivk  Will  &M  more  to  hli  rain»  rhivn  «{ther 
of  thune  which  hcnr  hi*  nriiiif.  Indf«l  we  doubt 
Wheihtr  any  inntrrjnl  improvement  will  tie  mudo  na 
tlie  tenehi'iip  of  fhii  vnlnnii"  f»r  it  ei^nfury  tOQoni^, 
Rinee  it  ia  nn  rinfnrritly  prnc^ticrQl,  and  bam!  on  pICH 
fiHTtid  knowli^ik^f  fif  the  *f.itncf  imd  t«firiiinrfitn.iee 
ftkij]  in  Ihe  arj  nf  hcAl^DiTi  And  r^ttifird  by  on  uinple 
aud  «j(ien«ive  exucririire^  inch  aa  few  men  have  the 
indiietry  or  giHid  fuftyne  to  acquire.— iV,  y.  M*d. 
Graft  tu, 


BV  TitE  sA3(i  author;  w^ith  coloked  plates.    {iMi^f  FuMUhed.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CnRONTC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OP  THE  UTERUS.    With  aumeroujt  platen,  drawn  and  colored  from  naitire  tu  the  highett 
»tyte  ot  art.     In  one  hnndtMotnie  ociavo  volimie^  extra  cloth.     $4  20. 

The  object  of  the  author  in  this  work  hft»  been  to  preisent  in  a  ^mall  compa^g  the  prnchfji!  re^uUa 
oTIikn  lonjcr  evpefieiice  in  thi;  importnni  and  ditiireHsifip:  clasa  of  dii»en«es.  The  ^r^'wl  <d)>ing:u9  Jntro* 
danced  into  praetioeT  and  the  acee».!iionii  to  our  knowled^  on  the  «ut>j|eet,  within  the  \u,f-i  li  w  yenr8| 
re^utttrigf  fnim  the  use  of  the  metrtfi*cope^  brinjjTi  within  the  orditmry  pracliue  ol  every  phy^ieinti 
ntimer^iii^  ea^e*  which  were  formerly  regarded  us  itietiraWe,  and  render*  off  real  vattie  «  work  like 
Lhe  preftent  combining  practical  direction^  lor  diagnosis  nnd  Ireniment  wiih  an  ample  s^rien  of  dliii" 
trftlKHUli  eopjed  accurately  Irom  colored  drawiag a  made  by  the  author,  nller  nature. 

BT  THl  »AHE  AtlTHOE. 

OBSEHVATIONS   ON    CERTAIN    OF    THE    DISEASES    OF    YOUNG 
CHIltDEKN.    la  one  hand^oine  ooiavo  voltjme,  extra  eloth,  ^21A  p«gei.    §1  75 


MACLrSE  IJOSEPHl,   SURGEON, 
BLTRGICAL  ANATOMY.     Forming  one  volume,  very  large  iiDMrial  rmarto. 

Wilh  i^ixty-eifciil  iin^«  nm\  r^plendid  Pluie^t  drnvm  in  rbe  be*t  *tyle  nttd  besolifully  eolorej.    Con- 
tain irvg-  one  hLtincTred  and  nwiy  Fi^sires,  many  of  Ihem  tbe  site  of  lil«.     To^t^llier  wiili  ffmpittjw* 
mxd  ftxplanaiofv  leller-pi*e**.    Strongly  and  handwmely  N>Lmc!  la  cxtnk  doth,  l^ing  oiie  of  ihe 
cheaper^!  and  btjsl  exeeuted  Sur^Jonlwofks  o*  yei  i^^siyed  la  iliis  cnuoiry.    $11  00. 
•^*  The  f^iae  of  ihi*  wnrk  prev*  his  in  I  rani*  mi  s^^  kin  ilirongh  the  po»t-oRlce  aii>  r  whole,  !ml  Ihoae 

Jiwho  d^^irt?  ro  hove  copiea  f*>rwardi^  by  miiil,  can  receive  Uiem  in  fi^e  ports,  done  up  in  fl*4it 

|%rap|}«rji.     Prjcis  %9  UU. 

Dor  of  r he  grmt^it  niftiiirie  triumph ■  nf  the  ^a 
■la  ^nrf^i^iil  Anatomy,— BH(«^*  AmtHctm  MtdicAi 

|.«aj  vstnul  £igr^ii!nj  jBumml. 

Thf  titi^Rl  MiliMtrnMr  Biifi^irAl  niUt  w*y  bnvf*  (Ppu, 

fitfiiit  upun  the  humr^iii  aiihjn^-t^  if.  m  i^n  invalttiible 

ttu^tt  Rtscfuratdy  en^TAvtil    nnd  beautifully 
ilfired   pliiiiff  wft  l^nve  ever  Been  in  jui  Ameriei^s 
b04«k — "iiD  i»r  tl\o  beet  Hztd  iTlif^ajieiit  Hiii^iciil  WMfks 
fvv&T  publiiited. — Eujjtnia  Mtduttt  Joarnut, 

It  ii  very  rare  tlmt  «o  elegnudy  prinEtn!,  to  well 
kflltittmli^tlj  atid  io  II Bern  1  m  wt^rk*  eb  u^ercd  at  io 
I  tncKlemte  a  pricrtf. — Chrnkftem  Mtftifttl  J^urnuL 

It«  nlarra  <?£iJi  boo  it  a  lupurioHt^  wlijcb  plau'ci 
I  th«'tti  ulnirp^t  beyuttd  the  rt^mchnC  vtmnpelitUm* — Mcdi- 
«i  Ef^tiHHfT,  j  pc#li>ring,  and  all  the  refluiiite  ejtplMuHion*  i4  tbi 

Every  practitioner,  W*  thinkj  iboubl  have  a  wnrk    Bubject  iq   iiEind-^TA*   iVstft  Orliain  Mfdhml  mm4 
Of  tbia  kind  wiUiin  Tc»eh,— SaiiMifJi  Jr/rfjtcoi  and  |  Sttr^icit^  j0Kni4i^ 


of  keeping  up  bi«  ttjwtomievl  toiowle4g« — Midittl 

The  iniiehnnieni  exu^atinii  eannnt  be  emectleii.— 
Twami^ftvftnia  MMtfal  Journal* 

A  work  whinh  has  no  ppirnllt>I  in  piiinl  of  meen* 
tucy  and  ^^liejvpni'ia  in  the  Eagliidi  laif^ung^.—JV.  If 
Joiim&l  of  Mtditint, 

To  till  engu^ed  in  ^b«  atiidy  or  pmi^tlee  nf  their 
pTiiffiAioa,  Buch  a  Witrk  !■  Minioit  ijidlipe£:ii«bi«.^ 
|)i»6(iii  Qwarferly  hUdieai  JumtnuL 

No  prnctltiuner  wliote  m^ans  wit!  ftdinit  ibottUt 
fxil  to  pcitMiB  jt. — liiiHkijiS*s  AiifiTatt, 

Couatrvpmeti  tinners  will  And  theBe  p  Intel  nfi^tii- 
ment«  vame. — N.  Y.  Mtdicai  Gmtttt*. 

Vs'e  are  extremely  fratifiTd  to  ]innfTon«*0  tn  the 
prf>f6i9i<m  the  ci>aipletlna  of  thi»  truty  nuimifiassi 
work,  wbicrti,  fli  n  wbuLe,  certainly  Htnml*  iiiirk>^ 
vnlli^d,  both  for  atcnrncy  of  dmwitn;,  bct*my  of 

i»f  (b* 


I 

1 


Thifl  ■■  by  far  the  ableit  work  on  Siirficnl  Ani^ 

S-  ^    .  J  .,,     ^  .1     1    u  -  T,  tomy  tliut  huB  come  ander  nur  obBrrvBUon.    W« 

lunBhnve  iiiiljmo.we  Ihinkjhetn  jfivbn.-^^io*  ^  know*,f  no  other  Work  Umt  wrvuUl   iu*ufv    n  ,111. 

tion.     In   tboiif  luddea  eo^ergr<^'H'"i^ "  i"!? 

I  urjie^  nndwhirh  Teqnire  the  insttnntij  mi 

I  n  r  m  i  n  n  te  n  nn  t  t>mi  ca  1  knflwlftd  |e,  n  w  [vd 

I  kcepa  ilir  dt^tFitlfl  of  the  diuijeetjng-rr-  If 

Of  (Erenl  viibie  to  the  Btudent  en^np^^d  in  rffipeet-  1  fr*"ab  m  Hiemeinor)'.— rA<  IV**!*™  Jt.-  .  -.  -^   .J::Ji* 

[  tngi  i^atl  li^  tbe  aur^ eon  at  a  diptabce  from  the  tiieufiB  1  etnc  <iiiel  Surj^^ry. 

|l^^  The  Tery  low  price  at  wLlob  this  work  ia  furnf  yhed,  and  tbe  bcantj  of  Its  exe^otSoi, 
luire  an  ext^fmded  g&it  t«  oonspe&iiiU  llie  publt&li^rii  fur  tk^  beavy  cxptjuaes  mcuired* 


Kfl  iwph  litbogrnpbie  illuiiniUoai  of  ■.uritlrn.l  re* 
|jutiBhnyo  iiiiljcno,  we  think,  beta  jfi visa .—£'of cox 
iStdital  ttHfl  Sufifkal  JoumaL 

Ai  a  lursirnl  ftnntotniM,  Mr>  Mndiie  bna  proKa- 
rlliJy  no  Aiipi^nor. — British  atui  Foreign  M*4ico-Chi* 


MOHR  ^FRANCIS)    PH.  D,,  AND  HEDWQOD  (THEOPH  I  LUSi, 
PRAOTTfWL    PHARMACY,     Coiapridug  the  ^Vrmngcments,  Apparatus,  and 

Maniptilaiions  fif  tbe  rhjirmnc^uljcui  Shop  and  Lflbiftttocy.  Edked,  willi  enttjosiv*  Addjilonst 
by  l*roL  WitHAM  PitciCTKm.  oJ  tbc  Pbtbdelphia  College  of  I'harmacy,  In  one  hand"ii>i3»lf 
prinred  o^itavo  vultuaei  extra  clot  fa,  oi  S7D  pufesi  with  over  *iQQ  engmvhi^^  oa  wochI.    $£  7^ 


MACKENZIE  (W.),    M.  D,, 
Sargeoa  HcuIibI  in  ^c:oli^ind  in  ordiaitry  to  Uet  Mnjesty^  kG.ht. 

[A  PHACTICAL   TfrEATlSE  ON   DISEASES    AND  INJURIES  OP 

EYE.  To  which  iw  preiixi*d  an  Analoinknl  Inlrodnolioti  exptnnalory  of  a  U<irixi>ntnl  Se«*tion  ol 
Ihfi  Human  Eyebtill,  by  Thomas  W'tJAitToji  Josns^  F.  R.  &.  Fmn»  the  Fonrth  ReviAiM  and  Ea* 
Inmed  L<mdtHi  l^f|ni«ii,  Wiih  ^"oTt?^  mid  Acldkioaa  by  Addinkll  HE-^^-wa^it  M.  D.»  Surf^uii  to 
Wi\y  HfHpiial,  drc.  tVc .  In  one  very  tat^and  tmr^d-omeWavo volume^  lealhar,  rajs^jd  !i»ad»,  with 
plait's  BJid  uumeroui  woid'ijiila.     (iVof^ /?#ffl//j'4    1^5  25. 

The  »reatiie  (*f  Di-,  Mfipk^nEie  indijiputnbty  hubJt  1  accordance  with  the aifvuaeet  ta  the  •(*i(*B««  whhDk 

'  Ibi*  firttptaref  unil  fiirrn*,  in  reifpeel  Mi  lenrnini*  nnd    Imve  been  inmde  of  late  yeari.    Woihlniic  worlhy  wf 

retenrch,  tin  rincyctitpitjiJin  unrfftntlU'd  ia  ejttuni  hy    rcfietiti^ia  upon  nny  brnn^^h  of  the  tiili*/ec*t  appftari  tft 

ly  olhur  Wi»rkorthe^l(^nr1)r>itJi(9rEi)|^tiil'i  orfftrei^ea.    hnv»*  etcflped  the  aiithi^t^i  n^riif-*?      We  i^nTintlef  it 

//i^aM  nn  i^titau*  »j  th*  Ey«,  |  the  duty  uj'ovcrv  one  ^vho  L(ib  r  'rj- 

„  .        .      ,  ,        .        ^    ,       I-  ■        iinn  nod  the  welfiiin- nf  hii  imii  *»• 

Few  niMi  crn  hook«onnny  department  of  medicine    i,in,„[f  fmnili^r  with  th>ii  ib^  ..  ,  ,,rk 

I  (►r  ■uTirt-ry  bwe  mr\  with  «a  nil  i-jt  tended  eirealation,    ^„  ,j,e  r^n^y^^h  Un^n:iffe  upuu  thr  .h*- 1^.-. .  .J  H:t  tye. 

[►  or  hJtve  procured  for  ttiek  wuUtorsn  bke  nniotmt  t>f   ^f^j    Yima  and  Gaztii* 

iSur^pp^JiPi ''riebrity.    The  immeujKi  re Be«rch  which 
1'     '  -   '        L  llirr  thnriiiu^h   Mcnuiiinttinci'  with   the  I 


\  any  ( 


I 


The  fourth 
■nattily  iti  well  na  tlieoretirEiilv,ftnd  the    'J""'>*  ^^  •"  '' 


■iliMim  <*f  thU  ifJitiitard  wurit  w^tl  no 


ledftBlfteH 

.  n  wh  jeirtii  e  tt  II I  ii  "r  »•  m  t  lin-i  1  >^  let*  r  n  i  a  «    J.' "«  ";    '  ^  '  ■'  V  *  T™  -  *  ^' 

-r»ee  were  rrndeied  Rvailnhlefor  jfrnerni    f**^  the  yerdi,  =  Jy  heeii   ,,,. 

e  p riieu red  for  th c  fi r*t  ett jl i . fti . aa  wt  1 1  nn    H'*'  ''f ' '■  I  ^ '? " » t^V ^ "^ "^.^  ^ ' I ' '^ *:»7  ^*' 


Ibaconiimnt  hb  in  Ihi*  enniiLry,  thnl  high  pniiiinn    ^^^l     ^""*  j^xtly  <>blnnied  a 
fei  A  iU.ri^f.*rd  WMFk  which  eiJcU  iUCcWufe  edlUon  '  %'  fijriirenf  ■i^cech  tncnil  wnrM 
Hnn  tiiore  finiUy  eitFihUBhed,  in  Htsil»i  of  the  aElrac-  1  Fw^tgfi  Mtdtto-thtfUfg*r^l  H*i^*t4<K 
litJDiGf  A^vernl  rtvnia  of  no  im^j^n  ability .    Thi*,  tlie       Thtii  new  edition  <>f  Dr*  Mrtrkenda'*  eelplimted 
\  fiiiirth  editiMj^i,  hai  heta  in  a  j^reat  meftBofe  re- writ-  |  treatiie  rtn  diseiiieB  of  ihe  eye,  1     .-    '  V  *t| 

bn  I  new  mattert  to  the  ei^lenL  of  one  htindred  iiutl  ,  ImluiMiry  nnd  U'nrnjng.     We  ii-  'iml 

fcfty  pnf^BB,  hai  tseea  iidtMt  and  in  Bevt^ral  innt^iiicrs  ,  beh:!*  riuorly  t-3tb>iUHVed  tlie  si:;.  ,f^ 

rarmerly  exp^{^iaed  uj,nniLiaii  hay«  been  tamiifled  m  »I>ii&Ha  ^varfe r^y  Jotirn^. 


AND   SCiENTlFlO    P  U  B  HC  A  TlQNS. 


n 


MILLER  (JAMESI,  F.  R.  S,  E., 
pTofninf  iit^uT^^Tj  in  the  UijivertTtf  of  EfiinJinrgli,  JtC* 

PRTNCIPLES  OF  SIFRGERT.     Fourth  American,  from  tbe  third  and  revised 

Edinburgh  e<Ulioii>    In  one  large  and  very  heunlifiil  vdutii(*»  ieftih*-r,  of  700  na^s,  with  two 

bundred  tmd  forty  exquipite  iliuM  nil  urns  on  wood.     (iVyw  Rff^iy^  185G.)       $3  75, 

The  extended  reputation  enjnyed  by  Ihi*  work  wiH  be  hilK'  niaiitiain*?d  by  lh«  pr^wiit  edUhjn* 

Thurofi^lily  revi»:cd  h\  the  nothtirt  it  will  he  fouad  a  df<ar  and  ooinpendtous  rxpL^^iuoii  of  ^urgiciil 

ttf;ieti€te  in  tin  mo^t  udv^anced  cimdHion. 
In  conrtei^tioa  with  the  rei^enilv  ii^sned  third  edition  of  the  auUior^s  **  Fraclioe  of  SmigTery,"  H 

forma  a  very  complete  f  yiiteij]  of  SorTEjery  ia  all  its'  branchiia* 
TItt*  wmk  of  Mr*  MilkT  U  trim  w*fU  Bad  too  favot-  I  Wnl4i>fi'i  pmetif*  of  Pbysic  j  it  certJiiiilf  dnpi  ehH 


■tily  IcufiWTi  nnmiif;  iti,,  hb  on?  f>f  nurti^ict  leit-bt^iJcftt 
t»  render  uxiy  furtb«r  nutler  of  it  ni^ej^iitnry  ihna  the 
itMtirtuiu'ftEni'nt  of  »  new  ctlitHi^a,  Ua*  fourth  In  our 
eiHiutry,  a,  ptsmf  of  Its  p^tteniivecirfyUtioo  nmum^ 
nn,  Av  n  euncive  and  ri?tini>]e  cxpojijhim  nf  ttir  m'i- 
tmce  of  lt1£»li<^^n  •iir^er^',  it  RtnndK  deierveillf  Hii^li— 
we  IdiiOW  f|i>t  iC4  auperiur— >£0j(0it  Mtdr  ajul  Surf. 
Jiji*r«a/,  May,  IS5(1. 

The  workt  nf  Prof^imr  Mill  lei'  are  lo  wull  knov?n 
tnlhc^  prnfeiiiiitn,  thnt  it  ii^nnecpAenry  for  iii  itity 


ftdl  tidiinci  thill  ((rerti  work  in  «(iuniltteK«i  of  prin^l- 
pE&  or  dt?|>tti  of  rcnaoiii'iisr  jmd  rcn^arch  ^o  f^liyst* 
eijin  wlio  Viilura  hii  Tff|njtntii»nt*>r  •Mk»TliiHHTnreita 
»ih]n  diimnfl*  oifi  ticquii  Jiiinxetf  tmfore  In  a  iTfi»l  nm! 
the  wufhi  wiEhoiit  liiTikJfizhitnKplf  ftirriilmf  with  the 
vmnA  (ijid  philoiophicnl  view*  *1ev'?lf>p'*(l  in  llif^  frti*- 
foiog  hook.— JVtv  Ofleffita  Med.  antt  SurtfJourTtat. 
Without  doiihi  the  nldcit  expotition  of  rhe  prla- 
'Ttplpa  tuf  that  hrnnnh  of  the  hcuUncr  nrL  in  unf  Ian* 
f  11911^0.    ThiM  iKtJBLon,   iJelih^rmtely'  fortn^d  ivfttiT  a 


■SyllimiE  in  relation  to  their  |:eii(^rmi  ni«ritA.    The  ,  cureful  itudy  of  th«  first  <»ditiiint  we  hnve  had  i^  ^ 

._.    .  i;.:— .  „jrij_  tj^  i»_;__.   i__  **  i.„.. j„      puLigc  tn  ehan|;i:  wn  ciJiininmt   the  ■'^eontf    Thxp 

fditiot]  hni  undrrpimr  tlmroUj^H  reviaion  hy  the  au- 
thor ;  iTiftny  rxr'ii*i<»i"Ti»  hnve  been  nirrttitirif ,  iind  a 
maai  of  new  fiiRtter  iiiTTDdkiCetl.  The  Im»oIc  is^ntirp 
i«  the  fiiieBt  aiyle^ittiii  ia  nn  ftviduticr  fif  tJir  nrnptreBB 
>f  lyp-*«rnphy  in  rmr  country— CAar^^j ion  i]i|«iitcal 


pTei*at"t?dif.ion  u(  hia  '*PHacif»lci*"  however,  de 
aeri^cft  n  epeclat  potJeB.'fi'oiii  the  a u ml jer,  variety, 
imd  faith  fii  (n^  bb  of  i  ta  ill  nitrntirm  s.  Thf  w*>od-cuti 
nrc;  bt.snitiiuJty  c-xeruiinL  and  innny  of  iheni  iirt!'nfw 
and  exreedin|;Ly  iratriictivef  pnrticijlnrLy  tluiae  iHua<- 
t/nting  mtjrti 6 cation,  diit^iueU  and  trtirtured  bonei, 


aatltheviirietieiofaa«uriani — WiftiTnLanctifMay,  |  Jomrmfil  and  RtviEns. 


This  erlitinn  ta  far  tuperior,  bntb  3a  the  nbnndance 
and  {junlrtv  of  itJt  inAterial,  trt  any  of  the  prceedini;. 
We  aopp  it  will  be  cjitensively  r(?ad,  nnd  ihr  ttuiial 
prineiplea  u^ldrh  are  her^'ic  taught  trcABured  ap  for 
fu litre  applicalioa.     The  work    takea    rank  with 


We  reeommend  St  tobothitudectt  ajid  pmi^^titlnmr, 
fecliag  niflure'l  thnt  ai  it  now  eiooi*a  fn  n*,  it  pnv 
ai-nta  ih^  rnoKt  aatiafartory  eitposltioji  of  t?ie  niuoern 
dfH;trinra  of  the  prihciplea  of  aiir^ery  to  be  found  bi 
nay  volume  ia  anf  language. — jY.  Y.  /aafnal  a/ 
Mt4ieint. 

BY  TKB  SAME  AlITUOR..     {Latdtf  Puhiiftked,) 

THE  PKACTICE  OF   SITEGERY,     Third  American  from  ih^  second   Edin- 

bttrg-h  edition.  Edited,  with  Additionsi^  by  F.  W.  SABSENTr  M.  U  ,  one  of  the  Surgeon*  to  Will- a 
Hospital,  &c.  Illustrated  by  ihree  him'dred  and  niaelecn  eaf  mvin-p*  on  wood.  In  one  larfe 
ooiavo  volume,  tea  I  her,  ot*  over  700  pagt  ft.    S3  75. 

No  eaeomtdia  of  oufB  c'liokl  acid  to  the  piipuiarity  bit  works,  b"th  cm  the  prineitilea  and  pmcdce  of  ^ 

of  iVlilltr's  ;?u.rj£cry.    It*  reputation  in  th  it  country  t^trgrry  hiive  hpit'n  ninij^a^d  thf  niisfheat  rank.     If  we" 

i«  uELfLirpajiBed  by  thai  of  any  other  work,  and,  when  were  limited  to  but  one  wr^rk  on  vur^i^ryi  that  oris    ^ 

takea  ia  cnaaedtion  with  the  author ^b  FrinripUs  qJ  ahnulil  be  Milter'a^  as  we  rei^ard  tta«aii[ierioT  to  all t  ^ 


SUffi^f•^f^  eonftijtnrea  a  whole,  withoat  referi'nee 
which  nu  eonacientioaa  aufffeon  w^uld  be  wlHirtg 
to  praetJce  hi*  art  The  aiiditionfl,  by  Dr.  B;iriirt;iit, 
have  materially  eahnneeJ  the  Falue  of  the  work, — 
9oHtAem  Mtdkat  and  Swrjficat  J^nmitl. 
Jt  itt  teldom  that  two  volomea  have  ever  made  ao 
ao  ahr^rt  a  tinie  a  a  the 


othcn,— S*,  Loui*  Mtd,  *md  Surg^  Joum/tl. 

The  author^  dialin^otihH  alike  iia  a  |»rtif!tltit)n#r 
and  writer  Jiaa  in  this  and  bia  **  Prineipleii,''  prc- 
flt-nte^i  to  the  profeiBton  oneof  the  moii  «r.P]iti:^]eteaad 
relinble  ivHteinB  of  Siir^rry  ejitanl.  11  m  nTyle  of 
writing  ii'origiunl.  imprtiinvr^  and  en^iigiBjCi  enes- 
I  itt^lie,  coucine,  mit\  lat^id.     Few  have  tlif'  HiL-ulty  of 


r 


L 


profound  nn  impreisinn  in 

^Prmr^iplei^^  »ad   the  **  Frmlieei"  of  Surpery  hy  |  Kidcnaing  a-i  much  ia  aiuull  ipnee,  and  at  tl^e  t^ma 

Mr.Mdlfrr-.*f  aoriehly  merited  the  reputation  iht^y  i„j,^  „„  peraitlently  h.-klin^  the  attention;  indeed, 

have  aeqmr^d.    The  nathnr  li  «a  eminently  »eniii-  ,  Heapi.^-ar*  to  make  tl^e  vervpmeeiiB  of  eondciimHoa 

ble,  pmeticnl    and  well-mforaM  innn,  who  kooWB  ^  .^^^^jj  ,,f  ^^jniwrnnm  rttiracTiona.    Whi'(li*^r  aa  a 

Mactly  what  he  tBt^-lking  about  and  exactly  bow  to  iei[-tMi**k  for  anidenia  or  a  bcn^k  .ff  reftreni-e  for 

talk  it.—Kentvckf  Medu^  lUtcrdit.                            I  j^^j^etiiioprra,  it  cnnnot  be  tiio  Btrongly  renantnend- 

&f  thealrnoat  uaauinioui  vutceof  the  profeaaioa,  i  ed.— SflaiAers  jQum^l  »/  Med,  HHd^hgir  Siumctt^ 

NEILL  (JOHN),    M,  D,, 
FrofeHor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pen  n  ay  I  van  k  Medical  Colli  ge,  4c. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  AKTERIES.     With  short  DesmptbuB.    Desired  for 

the  t*>e  of  MedieaJ  Studenti^.     VV^ith  hnndaome  colored  plates.    BetKUid  and  improved  edition^ 
In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  oUith,     $L  25. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVES,     With  nlort  Descriptiona,     Designed  for  the 

U^e  of  Medical  Students.    With  haiidiiome  plates.   Seoond  and  improved  edilion.    ki  one  oclavo 
voldme^  extra  elolh,    Si  35. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  YEINS   AND  LYMPHATICS.     With  Bbort  Deserip 

liona.    Designed  for  Ih**  V^  of  Medical  Sttident^.  With  handsome  colored  plate*.  In  one  octavo 
volt  I  me,  pxira  cloth      $1  ^5. 
ALSO — The  throe  worki^  dune  up  in  one  hands^ome  vohmie,  half  hounds  with  immernn^  plate*^  p^- 
Bcnting  a  csimplel^  view  of  th«  ClreulatoryT  Kervous^  and  Lymphaije  JSy^tem*.    S3  30. 

Til  it  book  aHoald  be  in  the  hand  fif  every  medieal  i  and  the  rending  of  larger  workt.— iV,  Y.  Jowmtfl  of 
•tudent.     it  ia  cheap^  portable^  and   preeiaely   fbe     "  "   ' 
thing  neeUed  in  tt^iTyinf  aa  importjmtt  thousrh  difh^ 
e;U!U  part  of  Anatomy.  —  BoHmt  Mtd*  ojtd  Surg. 
/oHmaL 

We  reeommend  every  atudeat  of  medieTne  t**  par* 
ebaie  a  i?opy  nf  this  work,  aj  a  Inbor-wiviap  law- 
eh^ae,  adniii-abty  adapted  tn  refreth  the  memory, 
with  knowieilge  gaJaed  by  lectarei|  diiaeetian<j 


Mfdi£iM4, 

Thia  work  ia  from  the  pea  of  a  Phituriplphin  nnn- 
tmniitt  whoae  fHmilmr  kaowletis^eof  thr  wnUjeethaa 
been  aided  liy  the  pfesf ,  the  result  of  Which  i«  a  vo* 
fume  of  jfreat  beauty  and  excel kn^e.  hi  fine  eie- 
fiatioa  eommi'ndi  it  to  the  atudent  of  Auntojny,  It 
requireB  noOLher  recommeadatiOJu.— ITdilvm/aafs, 
^/M*diti1U  and  SuTgery. 
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BLANCHARD   &    LEA'S   MEDICAL  "Jl 


NEILL  (JOHN),  Mp  D,, 

Surgeon  to  the  Vi^anaylvunin  Mof]iitur^  ftc;  nnd 
FRANCIS  GURNEY   SMITH,   M.  D*, 

Prnfrunf  af  Iniiimt^'i  of  Mf:itiCLiic  in  the  PeJUiaylvrinia  Mi^diFsiL  Catleg'e. 

AN  ANALYTICAL   COMPENDIUiM    OF   THE   VM^IOUS   B11ANCHE8 

OP  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  for  Ibe  tJw  and  K^aniinatfon  oi  Smdeais*.    A  new  t^fHxkm,  nr^vSni^d 

BOid  imfiroved.     in  one  very  large  and  haiidsom«:Iy  prinled  royaJ  l2mo.  vohime,  of  atKjut  iiiks 

thotifcutul  fiii;|e.*i  with  three  hiiridred  mid  ^liVimiy-ihur  i]Ui>tmLiaii«i  on  wood.*     Strongly  buiiud  m 

leather,  v^ixk  rai««d  band*.    {Noii7  Rpoii^,  iSSti.)    §3  00. 

The  very  fladerlng  recepiion  whieh  ha*  been  accorded  to  thin  worki  and  Ihe  hifr**  estimate  placed 
upon  it  hy  ihiu*  pfofe!<^ion,  osevinped  by  the  c-nn^tunt  aaJ  increa^insr  demand  wbir'  <■----■  v-  ^. 
haiiMcd  I  wo  Iiif2>*  etiitions,  have  Piimulafed  ihenmhorfi  io  render  the  volume  in  i'  t 

metre  worthy  ol  th»?  Ruen^:'*  which  hii*  att^-i'nded  LL     It  has  accqrdnigiy  beeo  ihoi  L 

tmd  ftuuh  error*  m*  hud  on  former  occafion^  escaped  obwrvation  have  btfea  cx>rreclt^<L  wnd  wji^iiuvcf 
iidduiofi^  were  nec'Cr^i^ary  to  mamrain  il  on  a  level  wjih  (he  iidvancseofmtftiee  have  beet*  inuoiJurrd. 
The  extent li?d  He;icis  of  ill U5t rational  ha»  been  eiiil  further  iijereased  and  much  impfovt*iK  while,  Ky 
&  Kitjfht  euliirct^ftu^ni  of  the  piig<t3,  [he&e  Various  addiliisnii  have  been  ineorpi^rated  wJihoul  incm»jiig 
the  bulk  of  ihe  volume, 

Tlitf  work  i^J  thepeforeTOfrain  nT(*!tent»*d  a^  eminently  worthy  of  the  favor  with  which  it  ha"  hitherto 
been  rercivetL  As  n  liook  ihc  daily  referenot^  by  thw  *tudenl  reqinrins-a  gnide  to  bt«  irtore  eJuborate 
tcxi-brxik^t  tip  a  iiitintjal  for  preciifjior!*  de^irinir  Eo  stimulule  their  student »  by  frequt^nE  ajid  ai*ciifiite 
cartUIJioHtton,  or  a*  a  i*ouree  froiti  whiclilhe  pracl  ttiouersi  of  older  diite  may  easily  andchenply  aeqitiiw 
a  knowledire  of  Ike  changes  uid  improvement  in  professiond  tcusnOBj  its  repuiatiou  it  iicrmomeriilf 
e&labU^hed, 

Is,  the  rHpid  eimrtA  of  le«tnn&,  where  winrk  ffir  j  what  tt  WM  whea  therleAit  off, — Tkt  Saih^utt^ 


Che  stud^iifi  li  hejtvvt  "^a*!  review  neceimry  f"T  on 
exmminiitif^a,  a  rotujierid  jn  jiot  f<n1y  vnlnnbte,  but 
UlH  atmnfltrt  ftn*  ijim  ttfiH,  The  one  hi-riire  ui  ii^ 
ia  mott  4^f  the  iiiviuiumist  ttie  moit  uaexceptiiiantde 
of  nil  htN«ki  erf  iliR  kuid  llint  we  knuvv  of.  The 
aeweit  und  urmnirirBt  dnetriaea  Aait  the  latent  ini- 
provementt  pmd  fiiicuvericB  an?  ej.pl ieiily,  thoiigrJi 
eooeivel^f  lntcS  hRi'ore  Ui<$  gtpdentu     Of  course  it  is 


We  reeomTnPDd  it  lo  unr  reoderi  m  the  heit  wr»fk 
of  the  kind  wjtn  which  we  are  acquainted, — Mtd. 

ffaviujir  mfldc  fr*ti5  ute  of  thii  Tfilnmr  in  oor  *i- 
nijiincitiim*  of  pupilt^  we  en.!!  •p^aJr  fffin  expefj* 
ence  In  reefiitiiiieiiiJiii^  it  nt  an  itdinirnldc  eDrnpcEid 
for  iiiujc^Titf,  nrrd  ni  etpecially  iiirfiil  to  tifefrjiUjn 


-„..„  fnr  ui  to  fceriniineDd  it  tfl  all  Inst  Cfiune  who  fsumjae  tht-ir  pupils.  It  wj  1  K*ve  the  leaeher 
Itatleati,  tint  thi^re  in  ii  cIiim  i«  wliom  we  very  ^^^^  Inlmr  by  eanh  in*  him  readily  [■-  Rrr,|l  ^11  .►f 
•ioeerely  c->fnmF^iid   thti  eht-np  b^mk  ai  wnrth  it*    th«  pmnti   «tH»n  whicTi   bit   ptipiU  '  t- 

weijrht  in  «iiver  — th.it  class  ii  the  fradnntes  in  '  n™n«<-    A  wnrk  nfttiis  gorHhourd  I..  i 

naedicifle  of  more  rhua  Ifn   years'   standing:,   who    <*f  '^*S^'  ^^"^  ^^'^  ^J*"  ["ipij»  int^r  I'l^  a 

have  ntil  stiidifd  medicine  linee.  They  willpeThn^i  view  of  eptniBinjf  theni ;  aiid  thift  isuiM|u*^*U.»imUy 
find  aut  from  it  tli«t  the  science  U  not  (Uiutty  now  ;  tlve  he*tof  it*  clati.— IV«Mi*jfivaMi«  Mfd,  /«Hif»*^ 


NELIGAN  (J.   MOORE),  M,  D,,  M*  R,  LA.,  8tc* 
ATLAS  OF  OHTAN^EOUS  DISEASES,     In  one  befujtifiil  quarto  volmne,  2xim 

tjlotbt  with  cp^^ndid  colored  plates,  preueiiting  nearly  one  hmidred  el&Tmrale  re-npepentaiionsi  of 

dis*?a-e,    S4  50.  ' 

Thi(i  benutifiit  vohmie  i*  ijitended  as  a  eotuplete  and  acctjraie  representation  of  all  the  variefieii 

crrT)fj^*n.<cs  of  i b*-  Skin.    Wb iJe  it  ean  be eon^utied  in  eonjunciiun  wu h  anv  work  mi  PracE ic*,  i(  ha* 

eiepcdal  refpfence  to  the  ntitbor**  *'Treatiiie  on  Di^eaHe;*  oflhe  Skin/'  ^o'lBvorably  received  by  tile 

profession  ?iDme  years  ^ince.     The  publij^her*  ftse!  juMlified  in  i^iiyin^  that  no  more  brrautifully  exe- 
cuted p>l9le4  ha%'e  ever  been  pre!*enied  to  the  prore«.^ian  of  this  country. 
The  difltrii^Bit  of  rmptive  rii»i*niie,  however,  under 

irtl  eifieuriiktiitiPi^Sf  in  very  ditlieuH.      Neveftheleii 

Dr,  Nelienn  litts  (?eftrtinlj,%  "  ns  fnr  as  poisitileH'*' 

0Ven  II  fMifhfril  .irni  ncc urate  reprefentntjon  of  ihi» 

cJaia  tif  fyiarnufw^  ntu\  thi^re  can  be  nti  dr^ubt  that 

tJiBRe  fhitffl  will  Uf.  of  irrcat  use  to  the  student  and 

lyraetkii^nei  in  drnwrn^f  n  (tijifinnsi*  its  to  the  cIsm* 

order  T  »n<l  rpfies  to  whieh  the  prirtlenlar  ease  may 

belofi^H     While  Itt^^hiii^  *iver  the  **  Atlns'^  we  hnve 

been  uidur*^fi  la  eKno^hie  al»o  the  ''  Praetieul  Trea* 

tjse."    TliiN  wnff  piilMished  la  IS)?},  and  we  are  Fn- 

dined  to  e-oBntdifr  ti  n  very  snperior  work,  eombin- 

ing  areurare^  verhil  description,  with  aound  vicwi 

ttf  thr  frirh<d^i<?v  nnd  treat  u  lent  of  er  up  Live  dii 

— Gtat^ow  M*iiieitl  J^vrnti, 


pine  ed  within  its  reach  and  ata  m'^' '"'^'-  ■-  -^-  ^...^.t 
tietnriite  and  well  detirteated  tv^ 
tmting  The  erupt  we  diHorderi,     J  i 

drawn  from  the  life, and  ia  many.-;  : .,..  ...j,  ..l- 
reotvpehttB  been  cmpliifed  withfTe?it  mpcf^ss.  ^urh 
work*  as  t]i*se  are  esiseeiully  iifeftil  to  rnuntrv  pme* 
titinaerfl,  who  have  irntan  "pportunity  '  —  j  -  »*i#: 
I  rnref  fririn*  of  eu  Igneous  diacnset  «nJ  f-  >■ 

aid  nf  i^histrationR  lo  (five  them  llin  r- 
matinn  on  ihe  subject.     With  these  pi  ■  .  l, 

tiir;  inejEpyrirnced  practitioner  is  crtnh'  i- 

miaaiewith  mach  Reciirnc>%  and  b^  : 

piirativelv  ipcaktriiir^  mtt  im  Kn  equal  i k   "eH 

those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  *>if  vtsUing  itie 
large  hn«pitn1t  of  Kurnpo  and  An*eriea — ¥9   Mfd- 


IP  pu 
l^elj^aa'i  Atla)iurCutaneouiiDiaea«ei,torthry  b»ve  ' 

PV  THE  SAMS  AUTHOl* 

A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   SKIN. 

neat  royal  12 mo.  volume,  extrn  doth,  of  334  pages.    $i  00. 

\Te  matt  lay  h*lienrt  off  the  pnlm  for  eleamesf ,  [  cbspter  is  devoted  to  "  ihows  ^ent-rnt  pnitits  in  them* 
eoffeiscness, nndrifidptainrteiiof  fitpre^ston.  Tbia  [lentjos  which  are  specitillv  apphei^EiTr  ti^  rhu  rt-frs 
tiyte  eniibles  him  to  eompreis  tnaeh  i^  '  ^  -   *  -  —         ^-^^  „.i —  ,*    ».l  1  — 


In  ^ne 


m  a  ttini^li!  sen- 
tafiee,  wittioia  in  loiy  Hi^gre^  liijiiring  the  lense,  but* 
tm  the  Cimtmry,  loiilciriK  ir  mtttf  comprcben^ive  ami 
impressive.  By  far  the  Inr^ctt  proportion  of  the 
volnmer  i«  devoted  to  ibernpeutic  c on » id e ration*, 
N*)t  merely  aee  full  details  of  treatment  asd  fiirmulre 
fliven  at  the  elme  of  each  section,  hut  aa   i;ntir« 


f^fatfeetitmi.**    The  j<rf«tent  witri, 
eontrxsC  to  the  yolniTiin'tus  and 

I  many  of  itr  predeeeiwirs,  rind  u  . 

{  bemlmirably  conttMolvf"  t.r 
the  ftudeai.  rjod  imp  n  it  it*  l- 

I  tiliotter. — Dublin Qumrttri}, 


The  two  volumes  will  be  sent  hj  mail  on  receipt  of  Fim  Doiktn, 


(TiyEN  OS   THE   DIFFEUK^ST   FOIIM?.   OF  1 
,  THE  SfLELETONi  AND  OF   THE  T^^aA 


One  vol.  rnyal  lamft,,  »^tm  doth,  With  mttH 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  AND  L.  8. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF   MATERIA    MEDICA    AND    THEUAPEITTICS. 

Third  American  edition,  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  author;  including  Noticvs  ot'  nuvM  of  the 
Medicinal  Substances  in  U9e  in  the  civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Encvolopti^dia  ot'  Materfh 
Medica.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  Joseph  Cakson,  M.  D.,  Profe»!H>r  of'  Maieriu  Modit*a  and 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  two  \*ery  large  oi'tavo  volumes  ol'JlrtO  pagea, 
on  small  type,  with  about  500  illustrations  oa  atone  and  wood,  atrongly  bound  in  leuilier,  with 
rai^ed  bands.     $9  00. 

Gentlemen  who  have  the  fir^t  volume  are  recommended  to  complete  their  copies  without  delay. 
The  fir:$t  volume  will  no  longer  be  sold  separate.    Price  of  Vol.  K.  ^  00. 

When  we  remember  that  Philolof^T)  Natural  His-  The  third  edition  of  his  **  Elements  of  Malwia 
tor)',  Bocanv,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  the  Micro-  Meilica,  although  c<»mpleted  under  the  superyisitwttf 
scope,  are  all  bmusht  forward  to  elucidate  the  sub-  others,  is  by  fnr  the  most  elnboraie  treaiiM  in  Um 
ject.  one  cannot  fnii  to  see  that  the  reader  has  here  Kotflish  lnnffuage,s&d  will,  while  mnlicnl  literatOM 
a  work  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  encyclopeedia  of  is  cherished,  continue  a  monument  alike  honorable 
Materia  Medica.  Our  own  opinion  of  its  merits  is  to  his  genius,  as  to  his  learning  and  industry.^- 
that  of  its  editors,  and  also  that  of  the  whole  profes-  !  Americnm  Joumtti  ofPhnrmuxty. 
sion,  both  of  this  and  foreiM  conntnes-nnmely,  I  T^^e  Nwrk,  in  its  present  shape,  forms  the  mott 
«*thst  in  copiousness  of  details,  m  extent,  variety,  i  comprehensive  and  complete  treatise  on  roaterk 
and  accuracy  of  information,  and  m  lucid  explsna-  ^^,,|cr  extant  in  the  Kngllsh  Inn^UHge.  -  Df . 
tionof  difficult  and  recondiiesubjecls.  it  surpasses  p^reira  has  l>een  at  great  pains  to  iniriKiuea  lalu 
f"u**'.\7  «;""'■  ""•'^f"'®".**^'"*?"  *"»»«"«  J?">|-  his  i^-ork,  not  only  all  the  inf..rmatMm  on  •»- 
hshed"  We  CJinnot  close  this  notice  without  allud-    „„tural,  chemical,  and  commercial  hiniory  of  r«' 


inif  to  the  special  additions  of  the  Americiin  editor,  ^ines,  which  miuiit  be  serviceable  to  the  physician 

which  pertain  to  the  pn.rainenl  vegetable  produc-  ^nd  surijcon,  but  whatever  might  enable  'hii  read- 

U"^"  S' oJ'"'  «''"ntry,  and  U>  the  directions  of  the  p„  j,,  understand  thonnmhly  the  m.nle  of  prepar- 

Lnited  States  FhannacopoBia.mconuection  with  ail  jng  and   manufacturing  various  articU's  eiiiphiytU 

tJie  articles  contained  m  the  volume  which  are  re-  ^jfi^^r  for  preparing  mVdicines,  or  ft)r  certain  pur- 

fcrrcdtobyit,  1  he  illustrations  have  been  increased,  ,^,  i„  tlie  arts  Connected  with  materia  moliioa 

and  this  editi<.n  by  Dr.  Carson  cannot  well  be  re-  J^j  the  practice  of  medicine.    The  nccounU  of  Um 

ganled  m  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  treasure  phy,i,,,'ieal  and  therapeutic  elTecls  of  reiiie<lies  aia 

which  should  be  found  in  the  hbrary  of  even- pliysi-  '^\i^  with  great  clearness  and  nocunicy,  and  in  a 

cian.-A'<t0  \ork  Journal  of  Medical  and  CotlaUral  ?„..,„„ep  calrSlated  to  interest  as  well  as  iiistruot  the 

Setenee,  rctideT.^ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surguai  JounuU. 


PEA8ELEE  (E.  A.),   M.  D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Dartmouth  College,  ko. 

HU3IAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  its  applications  to  Physioloffy  and  General  Pathology; 

de.'«ig:ned  as  a  Text-Book  for  Medical  Students.    With  numerous  l^u^trations.    in  one  handBome 

royal  12mo.  volume.    (Prepariftg.) 

The  subject  of  this  work  is  one,  the  growing  importance  of  which,  as  the  basis  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiiology,  demands  for  it  a  separate  volume.  The  biK>k  will  therefore  supply  an  acknowledged 
deiioiencv  in  medical  text-books,  while  the  name  of  the  author,  and  hi^  experience  as  u  toncher  for 
the  last  ihirteen  years,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  student. 

PIRRIE  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Professor  of  Bnrgery  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.     Edited  by  John 

Neill,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Penna.  Medical  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pf*nnsylv«i^ 
Hospital,  d:c.  In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  780  pages,  with  316  illustratiooa. 
S3  75. 

arrived.  Prof.  Plrrie,  in  the  work  before  ns,  has 
elaborately  discussed  the  prinripleii  of  surgery,  and 
a  safe  and  effectual  practice  predicated  uj)on  tnam. 
Perhaps  no  work  upon  this  subject  heretorore  issaed 


We  know  of  no  other  surgical  work  of  a  reason- 
able size,  wherein  there  is  so  much  theory  and  prac- 
tice, or  where  subjects  are  more  soundly  or  clearly 

taught.— 7i«  Suthoscope.  ...  

„.         .  .        .  ^   .^     ^  ,     is  so  full  upon  the  science  of  the  art  of  surrsry.'— 

There  is  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  bones  or  soft    Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgfrf. 


flirts,  fracture,  or  dislocation,  that  is  not  illustrated 
y  accurate  wood -engravings.  Then,  again,  every 
instrument  employed  by  the  surgeon  is  thus  repre- 
sented. These  engravings  are  not  only  correct,  but 
really  beautiful,  snowing  the  astonishing  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  wood-engraving  has 


One  of  the  best  treatises  tm  surgery  in  the  EnglMi 
language. — Canada  Mat.  Journal. 

Our  impression  is,  that,  as  a  manual  for  students, 
Pirrie's  is  the  best  work  extant. —  IVentem  Med,  and 
Surg.  Journal, 


PANCOA8T  (J.),  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  PhiUdelphia,  Sec. 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonstration  of  the  various 

Processes  of  the  Art;  including  all  the  New  Operations,  and  exhibiting  the  State  of  Sunricti 
Science  in  its  present  advanced  condition.    Complete  in  one  royal  4to.  voiume,  extra  cloth,  of 
380  passes  of  letter-press  description  and  eighty  large  4to.  plates,  comprisijig  486  illuslratioM. 
Second  edition,  improved.    $10  00. 
This  excellent  work  is  eonstrneted  on  the  model  I  earned,  we  are  proud  as  an  American  to  say  that, 

of  the  French  Surgical  Works  by  Velpeaa  and  Mai-    of  its  xisd  it  has  no  srpsmioa.— iV.  y.  Joummi  a/ 

gaigne;  and,  so  far  aa  the  English  laBgnage  is  con-  |  Medicine. 

PARKER  (LANQ8TON), 
Burgeon  to  tha  (iaeen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PKI- 

MARY  AND  SECONDARY;  oompriaingtheTreatroeDt  of  Constitutional  and  Coafirmed  Syph^ 
lis,  by  a  safe  and  sucoeaafot  method.  With  numerous  Cases,  Formuic,  and  Clinical  Obserr^- 
tioDS.  From  the  Third  and  entirely  rewritten  Loudon  edition.  In  one  nemt  octavo  rokmie, 
extra  cloth,  of  316  page*.    {Just  Issued.)    $175. 


PARRISH    (EDWARDJ, 

Le^'turer  iiii  Prnelje^nl  PhMfinite^y'  udd  Materia  firt«dica  in  the  l^t^miMyWhm^  AcadcMii}^  of  MtNlieinei  4c. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PIUCTICAL  J'HARM  ACV.     Designed  aa  a  T< 

Book  ioT  the  St  tide  nt,  and  fife  II  Guide  It^r  the  Phpkktu  mid  Pbnnnaeeuli^I.     Witb  many  Fof* 
mulse  iind  rfe^eripiitm?..    Ifi  cme  Jiond^ome  otriuw  \'ulume,  exifu  doll,  of  5jfl  pa^i**^  wiUi  iiS 

Tbi?  wofkt  while  netiesf  iipy  !o  the  educnted  ph^nrmaceulist^  wit  I  also  be  found  of  ihe  grn^'lcft 
imporifttKi?  lo  iUot^e  prut^iittoners  who^  r<f?iidinf?  av  t\  di'^lance  from  iipiTheuiiriefit  "irt?  cBlfed  tjport  hi 
dr?pen!-t!  as^  weli  h»  lu  prcf-cribe.    The  iiiiihop  Un*  inn  only  gri'en  a  thormi^li  ouiliiie  oftiiv  prtnf'splKf 
O^phnrEfiaoy  nnd  its  general  protsi^iWSt  l^ut  hH!<  elsfl  pre«fiited  th«5ir  ^iiet^wT  applfcatiin^irT  Uj-  iV  Tmv> 
d"  prepiLnriEr  a^l  iho  dKrerwEii  olrts^en  ofmedidne*,  dJuKtrnttsd  vvilh  tii]mero(i«  t?ni?rir 
imd  implerutinii*,  which^  In  ivtl  ch^^i?^,  are  of  the  ?*impltfsi  des^jription,     Undef  t; 
arc  coiitiiinfd  fOfluy  tableiji  and  ^yHubi  of  clas^ei^  ol  mpdicinesi  prcpenlmg  the   *..... 
Umtdd  ftimei^  PharnmcqHji'ia,  ifigether  witb  inauy  new  one*,  *o  arriitjj^d  Ji>  to  fender  Mi 
ol  easy  t'ompufheiisionr  and  embodying  all  the  more  itnportani  fuimidie  of  ihc  Phopuj,,  i 

well  a*'  nitiny  olhefs*  kuin  Ihe  pmrljce  of  dip^ting^nititc-d  phyt^ieian^,  not  biiherto  in  prim,  C-p<'i  iji] 
notice  h:tt^  btfen  i&ken  of  ibe  finmeron^  iniporTant  ri*mtidiei^  reeeiitly  oUaiaed  from  our  indigenuui 
flora,  and  iheir  compo«itjon  und  preparatiuii  pom  ted  oiii. 

The  lonij  exi^rieiHMs  of  Ihe  aiMhor  a*  a  leactof  nf  nhfli-mm^y  has  rendi?ped  him  fumilifir  wlJh  ttw 
wmit&  t*f  «iudt;atd,  and  entirely  tMmpeluni  lo  is^irpply  ibeim.  He  hHi*  at'cnrdingly  dit*!«r'eniJrul  lo  \hrr*9 
tninniiie  v-hitdi  ^  0flen  iaterpose  ditrioiiUie*  in  the  way  of  the  young  prai^tHiDUisr,  who  has  hithefl*> 
had  no  prartical  gnide  to  point  om  ihe  mi>de*  of  o vef coming  them. 

A  i;»ri'fiii  (?  Jen  mill  At  ion  of  thim  woflt  eiiitltlpB  db  in  Mft!i(^«  ;  it  famtllrtrijrfs  him  with  the  cotTipntinctlmj^ 


■ 


■peuk  of  It  in  th«  highcBt  t^rma,  hb  bf  ing  liafi  brei 
tiE'iliifi''  "li  prnciieul  [jMrmncy  witti  wisieb  we  nrs 
HcqnaitiiL'J,  and  im  invJiLunble  vaftf-mtcum^  aot  nnljr 
till  thtr  upvttiecjtry  mid  to  thuie  praiMitinnrrB  whoarir 
aecustiim^^rt  m  prrttnre  their  own  medlcinf^i,  but  m 
ar«ry  tn^dicat  mnn  and  nipdiL^/it  itudtAC.  Throuirli- 
iiHl  itie  w^irtt  HtKi  iutcrtFUfriifil  VHltmble  iiitdri,  uActut 
rormaliFtfrntl  ipractiml  timte,  and  thr  witMle  itiltui^ 
yate'jd:  by  ii  lurife  jimnt^cr  nf  v^ceWent  wtxid-eograv- 

Thif  i^nltitg^'thrT  nttf!  nf  the  mnit  tueful  bfKttBwe 
kaveteen.  It  is  Jtjut  wlmt  wr  Jmvc  laaf  fdt  tn  Ue 
Deeded  bv  np^Uhi^e^irit-i^  BttidrutB,  bueI  practiUctDera 
of  tucididliit,  moBt  of  whr  in  in  thit  country  havo  tt* 
put  \Lp  thnr  own  preppripliniia.  It  liearj,  up"n  evcfy 
page,  til*  imprPBBof  pruc'ticnl  lCQcvw1eil|ifeT  convayeii 
ma  pbiin  CMtiimmi  >«nn«i  moTiot^rj  nnd  adapts  to  Miv 
omiuirrhcnninn  of  all  wiio  niay  read  it.  No  demil 
kaji  Lt^tMi  liiikiticsd,  howrver  trivial  it  maY  »tmii  al 


i  druith  Jitiit  8^^vphef  th"BP  mijiuntlp  wliirfi  '-n^l  few 
prnrMh'mi^rv  Cflii  iifipfiit.     Th**  lifBif'T  ["^f  ^l+r-'tirr 
wj.lUnlBn^0nd  tIklB  vidui[]r'  r 
^Ck^rhaian  Mtd.  Jovrnff 

Tfipre  Ji  iin  uif  Pil  inform  ' 
nputlifcfiry^iorcngrilry  phjsit:;^.:  ' 

ncCDfdiiig  it>  ■cirnt.'e  Tlnit  1b  fir  ,;: 

phyjiicinn  will  KntJ  it  nn  encycki 
ble  median  I  Jrnowifitjre,  from  the  pun  . 
tiihi  l^i  the  cmrtijinunilin^  of  the  moit  r. 

■crij*I,ti>na.   Tt>e  woik  is  by  ttipatdt'it  |i  i 

in  the  United  Statrt,  wart  rnuit  m<tcl  WiiU  an  im-- 
rnrtiise  aule. — ^"aahviiU  Jourmtd  o/  AI#^i(i'«M,  Apftli 

Wearcftla**  tQ  T«:eivo  tbiii  ejtadiefit  work.  It 
will  flupiily  n  wjiot  I  on  If  fek  liy  the  prufc!Asli>o«  4nil 
eBpeiunily  t»y  (lie  ttiHlcnt  of  PUtirintiey,  A  lurfit 
«mjjority  of  phytic?  inn  ft  nrt  obli^«^t  to  pmny>r,mi4 
their  own  inedK^ineSf  uhij  to'ttiem  n work  of  iliU 


tfeuuKb  ictttly  importaat  to  tliedijpeuBM  of  medicine.  |  kj^j  j,  iiidi*peji«it*le.— .v,  o.  AfrdicnJ  an^  Bufgital 
-^Somlh^fn  Midland  SmTg.Jommal.  /(j^rnnj, 

Tci  b*n;h  the  eoaatnf  praetUinner  aad  tbo  eify  -prw  |      ^^e  cannot  erry  tint  thRt  ttii(  vnluFiie  i.  nnc  of  ih« 
tiJiB««ry  tbia  worlc  of  Mr.  Ptirriih  li  agodi^fld.    A    ^..^t  wdeomd  «nd  itp^iroprmtc  wbielj  U^m  fnr  a 
-arefal  atmlj  of  itit  fiontenti  will  jrive  the  youaf  ,  .       '  .  « 


grttiluftte  a  fiimiliarity  with  the  value  and  mode  of 
MdmiQiiitirrmK  'n*  preftcri{iti#>n«t  whi<-h  wilJ  ke  of  a* 
mueh  ^ne  to  ht*  patirnt  aa  to  hiniielf. —  Va.  Mt4. 


I 


t i 9 nc*  f leea  i BBii cd  frtnu  the pr t-s b .  It  i a n  w i ■  r ^  vii i ii'li 
wrrlonljl  not  wih  at  'met  «^core  na  t'xii-fvr  rir- 
eulaticm^  as  it  iadeBij^Rrd  not  tinly  fur  r  .t 

nod  ptiunmu'eutist  Imt  nl«o  tor  tlie  u  f 

^iractitiunera  througlisiut  tliti!  e^iuatry^^ 
Mr,  PurriBli  hnn  rendered  a  very  Jicceptnhl*?^  ■en'^Jee  |  have  to  proacrihe  itipj^icineE,  but  in  tti 


to  rhc  prrM'titJont'T  nnd  student,  by  turiii>djti]^  tbJ« 
hfiok,  wbirh  contninE  thelestdiag  fncta  niid  principlea 
of  lUc  acienca  of  Pliarmncyt  eunveiiiently  nrrnngeJ 
ffiratudv,  aiitl  with  npecinJ  reference  to  tboVe  features  , 
of  th^snttjieet  whtcb  puueai  na  eapenul  pmeticnl  ia- 
tcrcTBt  to  Ihei  phyticiftD  It  furuit^het  the  itudMitj  at 
tbfl  cotntot:ni{'eiii.eat  of  bia  atudiei^  witli  thai  iafor* 
mttttop  wliicb  ia  of  the  ^rcateBt  l^lportaJlc^e  ia  ini- 
^atinf  hiaj  iato  the  doituuD  of  Clieiniiliry  and  Malefitu 


injfCJaitef^K  heive  to  rely  iipon  their  omi 
wlifttever  theae  may  be— doL  only  to  i' 
alao  to  fuaaafntrture  tbo  remeyiea  tJi' 
otHTO  to  nilmtaiiter.  The  author  hnc  . 
the  j(5«t  IB  writiDj^  thtft  volume^  aa  ti  > 
and  JEivoluubb;  to  tbnttf  euieop^J  in  ih- 
miiti  of  the  profeMion^  nail  To  tbotte  pn 
ter  upon  the  field  of  prtifetBioDJil  iaboi'. 
Loiheit,  March  il,  1800. 


RICORD  ( 

A  TEEATLSE  ON  THE  YE.VEREAL 

With  comoui  Additions,  by  Ph,  lltcoRD,  M.  D. 
M.  D.  in  one  haud^ome  otrtavo  voltitnCj  ^-xtra 
Kvery  one  will  recofrnfzft  the.  ftiirnctlveness  and 
Yniue  whicb  Ihi*  warit  derNe*  from  Hm*  ('fie*en*irg 
tho  opoiittij^  of  thcie  I  wo  miiifiH^rf  (irie  by  *fcde.  Bui, 
it  mual  he  ndintttedi  whni  bo-^  mbde  thti  forruitt^  of 
(Jtc  !i8»ok.  i»  (he  fact  ihot  il  (.'ontntnt  ihe  "  most  com- 
plt'ic  eml^odtnient  of  th«;  veriiiibto  doctriitca  of  the 
H^piiaJ  dm  Mkdi,"  which  hnt  «v*!r  been  innde  pablic. 
TliD  do4^ifkimt  idenaof  M.  Ricord,  (di'N9  which,  if  iiol 
oiniver*nih'  udDpied.aft?  ine^^oTtii^tnhty  rtominunt  ha^ve 
hareioforeoiilyberti  uiltirpreled  tjy  more  or  LciAKkUfuJ 


DISEASE,     Bj  JoBN  Hunter,  F.  R,  8. 

Editod,  wilh  Noie^,  by  Frkeman  J,  Bi?MSTE^t}. 
elotU,  of  520  page*^  with  plme*.    $:i  25, 
[  >ecnrt8rie«.  »ome times  aeerediied  nnd  Aonirtim«>«  not 
Jn  ihts  Utile f  Mj  Htiitijrr,  ihe  mnater  •uti^^iioiTnt  riioi- 
I  teifforhiiimurpTeti^rSf  iLiJijgiv<ff  hii^Ofi^  i 

j  m  ibe  world  in  ft  iJjeid  mid  ticrfpetJy  in'  ,- 

I  ner-     In  conc;lu>^JOiii  we  can  vny  tlim  ., 

I  t<;»inbly  the  beat  }rioiTiMi>  on  *ypji. 

ari^  ueiiummcd^  and,  aa  we  d«  n< 
I  phra!^e»  we  may  h*  i'TTcuimm!  for  i- 

Ihat  It  tDfiy  find  «  plu^e  m  th«  lUuiii>  ot  r-i 
J  BJvtaii.—  Vitgima  Mfd.  and  Sur^^  J«umar 


lov  th* 
e  Aap« 
ry  pkf- 


BT  THI  flAME  AUTHOR, 


lU.USTEATlONB  OF  SYPHILITIC  DTSEASI3. 
T ran Bbi  ted  b y  Tbomaj  F  ,  Ret t o n ,  I^M> .  With 
fifty  in  rye  qnirto  colofed  pin  tea.  In  oae  la^rge 
^aarta  voluroje^  ^Jitra  elotk,    f  1$  00^ 


LKTTKR?*  ON  SYPHf  LIS,  addraiaed  tfl  ttk«  Gkkf 
Editor  fii  the  Unjf>n  AKadicule.  Traaaktea  tvf  W. 
P  LATTiMoaz,  M.  i).  lu  one  iie«t  iH*t*yo  Tol- 
ame,  of  U70  puget,  extra  cloth*    9*1  tKI. 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


RAMSBOTHAM  IFRANCIS  HJ,  M,  D, 
[tHE  PllINCIPLES  AND  PBACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AOT) 

SURGERY*!  m  refer€iii<Mg  lo  the  Pmt'^**  orParltirUion*    A  new  arid  enlarged  eilitiont  ihnrouffhly 
evj^d  by  ihe  Author,     WUh  Addiiion#  by  W.  V,  KuATtnfj^  M,  0-     In  one  large  and  haiidsom© 
©rial  Lwlavo  vt>lume»  of  650  pageit,  nrotjgly  boimd  m  lealbert  wirh  raijied  bfiiidt<;  with  sixty- 
^  boiiiiiiful  Plaies,  and  numeroui  Wotsd-euiB  «i  thii  teictj  coriiamiisgr  in  all  nearly  [Wo  hundred 
'  large  and  bcamilul  Hgtjrea.   {Latdy  ls^u§d^  J  856.)  $5  00. 

In  oalliiig  the  at  ten  i  ion  of  the  prolusion  to  the  new  edit  ion  of  I  hi «  standard  work,  !he  piiUl*ber» 
ironfd  remark  that  no  elTodft  have  been  spared  to  seen  re  for  it  a  continuaiicii  and  eiteimsjn  of  the 
[fenmrkablc  (kvof  with  which  it  bai*  Iwen  nectffvpd.  Tbe  la^t  Lutidon  it^eue,  which  wa*  con^tdera- 
rWy  euUrged,  has*  received  a  further  revision  frnm  ll^e  author,  ef»fn;(Naliy  far  ihi*  voimtry.  IH  pa»- 
Ua^  1h  rough  the  press  bene  bw  b<?ea  supervised  by  Dr*  Keating',  who  has  made  n  units  rem  s  addi- 
I  IJJnH.  with  •  view  of  present  ill  a"  more  fully  wlmtcver  wtiii*  iieei?K*:ury  to  udiipt  \i  Iburonghly  to 
I  AinericaTi  modes  of  pructitse.  In  \\.%  mechanical  e^cecutioij,  a  like  iHj[*riofity  wvcf  fi^rmcf  edifionii 
rilL  b@  foatid, 

FVfliw  PthJ.  Httdgt,  9/  ik§  Univ4f*(ty  of  Fa. 
-,    Tn  the  Amerteaa  pDbtioJt  ii  nriflt  vMluahle,  ffom  itt  inlriasiB  undfiubttsd  «jiei;ILein?Bj  and  nn  beitif 
||ht^  best  mitbiifized  expiment  of  Hntiih  MiilwLfer^.    Jla  ejreulutinn  will,  I  trutt,  be^xtcuiive  thruu^bimt 
[our  country* 

The  publiihcfi  baye  flhown  their  appTePiRtirm  Of  |  eine  abd  9ui'fery  to  our  librnrVp  nntl  forfidpnlly 
Ihe  Id tr its  Iff  thi*  work  n»d  tiM'urert  tta  ffueeejii  by  TtrniaiincniJ  it  to  ttat  feaifefi,  with  tlm  nitittirniiiM) 
tliQ  truly  elri^nnt  wtyle  in  which  they  hnve  brought  I  thnt  ii^  wiU  not  diNJipnoint  lh«ir  muat  «,iLas;uiD«  ex- 


I  H  nnlf  f!jEt^cUi{ij;  themaeUei  in  it«  production,  etgie- 
I  rtiillv  la  Jti  pl^tci.  It  it  deilicutpd  to  Pmf  MrigA, 
j  Had  hQi  the  crnphiitic  eDrbirBemi^jit  r^f  Ptuf.  Hiid|t«t 
Ijl*  thr  hiMiL   exponent  u^  llriti»li  MiUwircry.     Wn 


pee tA lions  — ^l^i^flitfrfi  L^nttt* 

It  is  annecrfijuiry  in  ««y  Nni,'thin|f  in  reenrd  tn  the 
u  t  i  I  i  ty  ol  tb  i  8  wor V .    1 1  ia  ii  I  r  cji  d )  n  pp  rc^^  in  leili  n  i  ■  u  r 
,,,.,,  ,.  ooiintry  fur  tbe  vnlue  or  tlK- uinttcri  the  rlcaruftBi  (jf 

itvow  of  sa  icsJiE^KHilc  which  clt(trve»  ip  nil  rfeipecti ,  ^f,  ,1^,,^  „„,,  the  fiilftw  of  its  llltjxtrMtif.os  T-.  tluj 
Id  b*fni»re  hi^Fhly  Tecirnimi-nded  lu  lEUdcnti,  oud  w*  phyilcmn^i  librrtrv  it  h  JrirUipcn^nble,  wink  to  t»« 
©iiqid  Willi  lt»Befl  It m  the haniliafe very  pracM^io^^^  „  text:b*oit,  rmni  which  to  e^^itrot^i  t])« 

Jir  they  will  ^tid  It  itiviUyable  fur  reftrcccc— ^UJ.  i  muictiiil  f.ir  Inyinu  thfl  foupdatit*uorfinedE*(*»ti»o<i« 

Hut  once  in  m,  hms  timcA'vme  brllllaat  geniu*  rears    amt  SMtg.  JouTH^t, 
IiIb  hr-dd  above  the  horizon  of  Bcienct!,  iiDd  it] umi' ,      ,_-       ...      .       .......       .    ,  i,,  , 

■ateiSDd  puriao»ever>^  dcpartmfiBt  thiit  he  inveiti-  .  ^Y.*.^"^  ''5*^  ^'^'^  "^'^^  the  ptudeat  will  leurn  friim 
ffule.:  nml  hip  works  becunie  tyf^ei,  by  whic/i  inna*    ?*  «^l  lie  aceit  to  kanw,  tad  the  ^.rnetilioner  will  Gad 


[  Such  «  fffulnft  w«  hail  in  the  yduiif^er  RumBbothuid  J  ^k'***^^'*!'* 
I  and  lueh  H  lype  we  find  ia  the  work  aow  before  ai.  i      The  cban 


cba meter  »nd  mefiti  «f  Dr.  EsmtbolhAm't 


The  hinEiin^,  piipfr,  type,  the  epgfrnvings  nnd  wdod- 1  work  f)r«  lo  wcLI  kaowa  miiUhoroughlyeaUsit^Liahed^ 
I  6ot*  are  aU  »o  excellent  ah  to  make  thii  book  one  of  tbuE  ersmment  it  unneccfliKiry  nmJ  prfiiiteirjperBuoyi. 
I  the  Sneit  apecimeaa  cf  the  art  of  pritilin^t  that  have  I  The  iJLuBtmtioRif  whirh  nreniimerouii^nd  ucraritte, 
'fi^'cii  fttti^b  a  world* w3de  reputnritm  %tf  lii  ent«r-    nre  ext^ctitt^d  in  th«  highrit  Ktyleof  nn.     We  cannot 

E riling  und  liberal  puhliBherB.    We  weieomeRumi-  |  too  highly  reeommcfid,  the  wi^rk  to  our  readerB.^-Sl. 
othv^di^A  PnnCipiei  and  PrucEiceof  Ubslctric  Medl-  '  Leuii  Mtd.  and  Surf.  JouTnal, 


ROKtTANSKY  {CARLi,    M,  O., 
Cuntorof  thelmjwriHl  Piiihotogienl  MuBcurd,aud  Prurt:»orai  the  Udiveriiry  df  Vienitaj  4e. 

A    MANUAL   OF  PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOMY,     Four  Tolumes,  octavo, 

bound  in  two,  extra  cloth,  of  utwul  nm  page?.    {Nqic  Ready.)    S5  50 
Vub  L — Manual  ofGeneml  Pa thoUi^ical  Anatomy*    Traiiilatcd  by  W.  E»  Swai.^k. 
Vol.  It— Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Abdontiiml  Vis^cera*    Translaitd  by  EiJWAtU^  SimvE^iwo, 

VoL  IlL— Palholog^icttl  Anatomy  of  the  Bones,  Carlj|»g^«^  Musd«ii,  and  Skin»  Cellular  and  Fibrota 

Tis^tfufli  Seroui  and  Mueoua  Met^ibraner  and  Nervoii!"  ^yf^iem,     Tranislated  by  C,  H.  MooitJt. 
Vol.  IV,— Pathological  Anwlotny  of  the  Urfjans  of  Re^piraiion  atid  Circulation.    Translated  by  G, 
E.  Day. 
[To  render  Ihift  JargB  and  imporlfuil  work  more  eii*y  of  referent-e*  and  at  the  same  lime  lew*  (?itm- 
hfon%  iwid  costjy,  lh&  four  volumes  have  been  nrrangtHl  in  I  wo,  retaiiiingi  howevefi  tlie  Pe|iar»te 
paging,  d-c. 

The  pubSiiihera  feel  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  profesfiion  of  the  tToited  Slate*  I  be  gpett 

Pork  of  Prof.  Rokitan^ky,  which  \h  uuive^!^Blly  referred  to  ni*  the  j^taiidard  of  authority  bv  ihu  pa* 

I  lhob>gir*t»  of  all  nations*     Under  the  ttuspicei*  of  ihe  aydenlmm  Society  of  Loudon,  lite  t;liiiibirte4 

isbor  of  fotir  translator*  faaa  at  length  overcome  the  almost  insuperable  ditFienlties  which  have  so 

lijng  prevented  the  appearance  of  tbe  work  in  an  Ens'lish  dre^tei,  while  the  addilinn^  mad«  from 

!  Tttrioufi  pnper*  and  ej*!*aye  of  the  awihor  present  hia  views  on  ail  the  topics  embraced,  in  their  late^l 

|>T[bli?;hed  kirtn*    To  a  work  i*o  widely  knowit,,  eulogy  is  tmncce«^ary,  and  the  puMiiiher^f  would 

.  inerely  .^lete  that  it  \h  spaid  to  cunlain  t^e  rebuild  uf  not  le^n  limn  thikty  tkioiisako  pG,%f-mort4fm 

^  '^— lidatiouM  made  by  the  author^  diligently  compared,  gisneraJixed,  ^d  wrought  inio  oiw  eora- 

itnd  harmonious  ayatem. 

The  pirofeuinn  ii  too  well  iieqanin ted  with  the  re- 

piitatiriD  of  Rokitnnalcy'Bi  work  to  Dc^ed  our  uiitur- 

wice  that  thii  it  one  of  the  moitprofonud,  thorough, 

■  nd  valuahle  hooka  ever  jaaued  friiin  the  medicjit 

prcAi.     it  ia  :riii  gtHewiw^  and  hiia  do  itti  n^lnrd  of  coin  - 

piiriaOD.    k  is  only  Dfece*-tary  to  Jmsounce  that  it  ia 

iijfited  in  n  form  at  cheap  na  ia  cDriipaiible  wit^h  it* 

ptTic  aod    preierviition,  nnEl    ita   mU  hiJIowfl  aa  a 

matter  of  cniirae.    Nc»  library  can  be  endled  cuin- 

pklc  withdHt  it.^^Bu^ffalQ  Mtid,  Jam  mat. 

An  attempt  to  giTe  Orar  rendera  any  adequate  idea 

nC  the  vmtt  amount  of  iditfuetion  mcGumuhiled  in 

I  these  vulomeif  would  be  feeble  anU  hdpeleac.    Tbe 

,  AfTort   of  the 'diitiiigaiahed  RUtbor   tn  eoaeentrate 

'  In  ■  amall  apace  hia  great  fund  of  IcDowledge,  haj 


■n  chRTfred  hii  text  with  ^altifibte  tniiha,  thui  any 
nttempt  of  q  reviewer  to  epittimi^e  ia  at  ojice  pura* 
Jyxed^  and  muat  end  in  vl  im\\ir<c.—  Wts(i*n  Lfinctt. 

Ai  thii  it  the  hi^beat  aonrce  nf  krtowleil|^e  dpf>Ti 
the  idiportant  lubjrci  of  wJ»ich  It  tfc-ntB„  no  real 
Btudcnt  r^tn  affurd  to  ho  wilJinul  it.  T\w  Aidfrrienn 
puhliiherii  huve  rati  tied  themielvet  to  tlic  ihimktof 
iJie  profcBtirdj  nf  their  cvudtry,  for  thU  iimi^noi!  and 
beautiify^  editik^n, — yNrnhviltt  Jovmal  q/  Mfttteint, 

Ai  a  book  of  reference,  thereforef  Ihia  Work  mo  it 
ptnve  of  inecrlmtitde  Viiluejand  ^ve  cnonot  tdohi«bly 

Journai  and  HtDitw^  Jim.  1BS0. 

Thii  hook  it  a  neceiiity  tg  every  practiiioner.— 
Am.  Mid,  Monihiw 


BLAXCHARD   Jc   LEAS   MEDICAL 


EIGBY  S  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWrFERY.     With  Notes  ao^  Additional  lUustra. 


BOTLK'S   MATERIA   MEDICA    AND   THERAPEUTICS j   IncladiDg  the 

Prepnraliarii*  r»f  ihe  PhjirmaeufMi^ia*  of  r/f)udoii,  Edinbiirgh,  DuUtiitH,  and  of  th<f  UiJi(<?d  aiftte*. 
Wiih  mriii)*  new  tiiecliciiiie?«.  Effiitfd  hy  Jo^RPEi  CahsiOxV,  M.  I).  Wiih  Di»et)*-i^igb[  illu»lraiioD»» 
In  Ode  \mge  oclwvo  volume,  extfa  olothi  ofabouL  70O  puges.    $3  DO. 

SMITH    (HENRY    HJ, 

FfcjfetaOT  of  ^iirsjireriJ  in  the  Univcriily  ofPeitoiiylviUiis^  he. 

MIKOR  SURGERY;  or,  Hints  on  tlia  Everj^daj  Duties  of  the  Surgeon.     TUns- 

IrBted  bv'  I  wo  hiHidmd  and  Ibrty-i^eveij  tlLusi rations.     Third  and  irMfnrj^ed  I'diijon.     In  one  hfttid' 
■ome  ruyiil  12irHJ.  volume,    pp.  'Ijt3.     fu  leather,  S3  25  r  extm  oloth,  f2  00> 
And  ao«pJtiil  lit  Me  hunk  it  ia,  -  ,  Miaof  Siirt^ery, 

Wfrteiiif;il*  lit  fcalt}^  Mnjtif  Surgery,  and  ndyihinf 

iWiicti  ti'ui^lir*  il  ]•  worth  iDivinif.    S»>  we  conliall)' 


A  work  lut^h  ni  the  prcffcnt  ii  Uierrfttrc  hiptilf 
uaqftU   tm   the  ahadetitt  nnd  wa  ontnmfni]    tkim  0a9 


H'l 


C4ir.  lift  it  tt* 
TliiftUejiu^Jltil  little  wmk  hut  beffl  compileil  with 
I  ^^ew  io  ibe  wQinlinf  ifi*'  pnjffB^t'in  in  i»ie  m?ittef 

of  bundiifrmi^i,  ftPinnU  well  nnd  nhty  liaa  ilir  uuthor 
,  perfonri^iL   hm    (nhnra.    Well  JiilA|}Efd   to  i^ivc   the 

nsqmiite  iiiffkniMlion  tm  the  lubjecls  of  whkh  it 

Tha  directi<>iii  ni^  plnin,  and  illnitr&ted  thfuugb* 
I  iPDt  with  elecir  eii[^rav^Ei^B. — Lanfton  Lanttt. 

Od«  of  the  hf^^Bt  w^rkM  they  enn  comult  on  tbe 
lidtijeet  ttf  whi<.*h  it  tteiitJi^'S(»wl4«m  /vvrwii  of 
lJiidici»*  and  PhKrnmsjf, 

BT  TH^  SA%TK    AL'TROR,    A!*tJ 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  EJj   M.  D., 
Lute  Profesanr  of  AtJiitmiiy  In  the  LniTcraity  of  I'crfirti^lirfttii*. 

AK  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  illustrative  of  the  Structure  of  the  Human  Body. 
In  Oit«  vnlriirm,  large  imperial  cjclavo,  eatlra  ctotli,  i^nh  about  »ix  Iiundred  and  iSay  bc«iitiftri 
%«re»     SI  00. 


N<>  oijrrator,  ht»wev«r  eminent,  nprJ  liLiitnte  U\ 
E^onfliiU  U]|ji  unjTctpri-ling  yet  ej;ftlh 
wli'i  sire  younn  m  the  iKiaitiftin  wnuli  : 
tfeatiitc  11  neeeBB»iry  comfinjiiria,  afi! 
itiiQdipgiUitraeieliarNeler.^iIos/<rpi  JU«^,  UMd  Smrg^ 

Tioyoajif;  prmctitrnlltrrthriiild  be  without  thif  titti* 
raluine;  And  we  venture  tti  itrnfert,,  thmt  it  miiiv  Hh 
ei^mflnlted  hy  the  leiiHvr  irttitiher*  flf  the  prnft^t^Li^fl 
Willi  mure  real  bcnriit^  than  the  mora  »olumiOf«Ji 
works, —  WnsttTu  Lamtt* 


Thtm  fig^urei  uto  Well  Beleetedi  and  rir<<<3eiit  a 
Ml^^lete  nad  ntcrtiralc  rt^jireaei^tntit^n  iif  itint  wm^ 
oernil  fnUrie^  the  hunum  hiHiy,  Th«  (kJhidi  nf  tliig 
Atldi^  wlilch  reiiikrt  jt  n  poruliurty  ciUivtfniPUt 
fur  th«  iltKtetttt  iind  itt  Bii^inrh  Hrlifltienl  ejieetiUi>ii] 
bnyabocJi  alreAtly  puiated  riut.     We  rauit  duagruta- 


lat«  the  itadeiit  opoiti  the  ci>m;*lrtioii  of  Ihii  AtUs, 
HI  ii  is  the  moat  ei-nvpftipot  work  *if  the  kind  th^t 
hai  yei:  uftpmreJ  i  niuJ  we  rnuat  add.,  the  very  beau- 
tify I  iitiinQer  in  whirli  it  la  "got  up''  iiao credit»hk 
to  ilii;  cuiinir)^  rb  i«i  he  dniterin^   to  our  nniional 


SARGENT  IF.  WJ,  M.  D. 
ON  BANPAGINO  AND  OTHER  OPERATIONS  OF  IVITNOR  SURGERY. 

Second  o^iiioii,  enlar^red      One  baiid^ome  royal  X2mo.  voi..  of  nearly  40O  pogt's,  with  IS2  woodr 

CMt».     (Aow  Hffle^y,  1S30.)    Eslra  clmh,  $1  40;  leiUher,  Si  50. 

Thfi  very  aneful  little  work  haa  long  Iwen  a  fnvfvr- 
Ili^ilU  prrtPtirioiiera  «ml  aCudenrii.  The  ref  eat  cull 
Plbr  n  niw  eij'itioo  hni  indueed  ita  niithiiif  to  make 
umerouf  impo riant  ndditioiiH,    A  (dii^lit  alteration 


||a  the  iiste  nf  the  pnee  hat  f  uahletl  hun  tr>  iutr^Kluee 
TfjMW  noiurr,  Ut  Ihe  ejiteni  of  iorue  hOy  page*  of 
^Ibrtner  edition,  at  the  BJitne  lime  that  hi*  vi'lumo 

oisAff i TC  p reij 4-n «- Mio r *  A  ilouble  gni n.  i n  T h Bt  elfec red ^ 
WtiHi,  in  a  TfStit-mtcum  nf  thii  kind^  it  a  mattrtul 
ioqiroyenieiiL — Am.  M€ditat  Jowrwii . 

I     Snrgenrti  Mitior  Surgery  hne  alwnya  beea  populnr, 

^idB  deaervedly  ao.  It  furniBhea  that  kaawledge  of  the' 

faioat  frequciilly  reqiiialte  perfurmaiicee  of  tkirgienl 

[ire  which  €iioeii>t  be  eniirejy  underitood  by  attrnd- 

lleg  cliQicnl  lectufea.     The  nrt  of  hancIagiagT  which 

1  retfaifirly  taught  in  Europe^  ii  very  frequently 

rerUioked  hy  tenehers  in  thia  country  j  the  atudrnt 

ad  junior  priietitioiierT  therefore^  inny  oft^n  reqcitre 

'  l^at:  knowlrclpi!^  which  thii  littf#  volume  f  u  tersely 

aail  h 0 ji p i I y  Ro p ji i  i ei .    }  t  ii  aen 1 1 y  p r j p ted  and  «op i* 


oaily  ilhiftrnted  by  the  mterprlBlsg  publtaJiert,  aad 
ahuuld  he  poiieiami  by  all  wini  ^letire  iob*  tl|(*roiiffk' 
ly  coiTver iJint  with  the  deiaiU  of  thii  hranch  rf(  cmr 


A  wnrk  that  hos  been  po  long  uml  fxritratilj  known 
to  the  profeation  n*  i>r.  Sargeat'a  Minwr  Surgvrff 
needa  au  cornmendution  frmu  iia.  W*  wnold  rrniar^ 
however^  in  this  tonnoclinflj  t&at  mim^t  aurgery  aoi- 
doriigeta  thnt  miention  m  (mr  wshticA*  thai  tta  ifft- 
|>ortunoe  deaervea.  Our  liir|;ff  rv-^''^  -.^^^i...  ^^^y 
defecliye  to  their  teneiiing  uei  <'at 

POLQU.    Thia  Utile  book  will  N<  ich 

ai\  munt  feel  whti  h»ve  not  ituaiCi^  il,  i'**;^*  -~„ti,t^ 
tr*  Lnn<!t(,  March,  iSiSil. 

We  confeBB  our  iiidehtedneav  to  thia  little  mttijfu 
on  many  occaiic^nN.  mid  cao  warmly  rernmme&d  U 
toour  rmaerajttB  a  jj  not  Jibove  the  coaaidefatkni 
of  the  id  deal  nnd  muit  tjpcrienced.— ,1flwriiMiifc  Lo*- 
etlt  March}  1656. 


gKBY'S  OPKRATtVE  SURGERY-  In  one  ver7 
hflsdiofne  octuvtt  voliim<*j  ejtlra  dloth^  nf  over  B5W 
F>ttgeii  with  ahoKt  one  hundred  wo^xl-cim.  sa*25. 

MANLEV*S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF 
TH E  BO NE S ,  In  one  vo lu tnc,  u^ ts  v u .  ejtt ra  cl o;h , 
taflpagea.    Ji  00. 

BOLLY  UN  THE  HUM  AM  BRAIN  :  iliStfii(?ture. 
Pkyiiohigy,  and  Diieaaea.     From  lite  Secoiid  lind 


much  enja}g4d  London  edition,  la  one  oetmro 
volume,  eitn*  duth,  of  500  pnifei,  with  13*  wwMt> 
cutB.    B3  Wi. 

SIMON'S  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY,  m  Pfwdtia- 
ive  to  the  Eatablirnhnseiit  of  Rati^vtinl  VtiuHpht 
fr>r  the  preveutifMf  itnd  Oufe  of  DisenJie.  |q  c»t 
neat  oelavo  volumCf  eztia  clotb,  of  212  Mgcc^ 
91  *J5.  r  I  1^ 


STILLE  (ALFREoy,  M.  D. 
PRINCIPLES    OF    GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    THEEAPEUTICS. 

bAPdftome  octavo.    (Fr^pmrin^.'i 


I 


I 
I 


IB 


SHARPEY  (WrLL(AM),  M,  D.,  JONES  QUAIN,  M.  D.p  AND 
RICHARD   QUAIN,    F,  R,  S,,  &c. 

HUIHAN  ANATOMY,     llfivised^  with  Notes  and  AdJitionSj  by  Joseph  Leidt, 

M.  D.I  Profefri^ot  of  Anatomy  m  J  be  Univer^isy  of  t*eiiii>^yhauja.  Compferf?  in  iwo  Inrj/e  ocmvoJ 
¥(»lumi*s.  ieaihefT  of  aboiii  iKirteen  Jjundred  pug-es,  Btayiifijtiy  itlustraietl  with  over  live  himdted| 
CD^nLviiii;!*  t»n  wood*    $6  00* 


Jt  in  inilrnl  m  wurk  cutciiLftted  to  inake  nn  em  in 
^mtikitJ  <tu(1y,  l*y  placing  before  the  itudcnt 
^(^ry  dp|partnient  of  h|i  acjcnf^e,  with  a  view  to 
tije  Trlntivf  iirtjH»T™o<?e  of  each  j  Hud  »)  ftkilfiilly 
b«To  the  a(frfrtfDl  paru  been  interwnven^  Hmt  nii 
oqn  who  mnkut  thii  w^irlc  ihe  baeia  of  hii  •luUipiif 
^njl  hercsrter  luive  uay  excuie  for  tii;f!tf;:eEiinf;  or 
m)<lFmtluin^  ftuy  unporEnnt  pjsirliruliir*  qonnecreU 
l^lli  the  isTrurtflre  of  Iho  hamnn  framp;  nntj 
wb^ctitr  ihr  hirig  of  hia  iniud  leml  hitn  in  k  mms 
AapeciAl  imtnner  to  mirgery,  phyiic^  or  pbytloLogyf 


I  ht  wilt  find  herei*  work  9>i  once  io  eoinpreheniive 

intl  puictkst  Jia  to  ileiciid  him  from  ix:iif'tufliv«n#at 

!  on    the  (Uie   himd^  mid    peiUmtry  on    ihr-  nihci.-^ 

^Ve  liave  no  heaitrntin-rn  in  rec*iTnm«i5dii}^  rhia  tre**N 
<  tjats  on  anntomy  aa  thD  oioul  E<MTnjj!cte  on  thtit  aab-' J 
I  jp{^t  m  the  [i^nittinK  lung iiiisri- ;    ndd   the  fmly  on4»|^J 
I  perhHp«|  in  any  Un^uugy^e,  wirich  hringa  the  at4l# 
uf  knowledge  furwiii'd  to   the  moat    recent  diiflo- 
verica.— T4>  EdiHintt^h  MuL  ^n4  Surg.  Jaurmat, 
I 


OF 


SMITH  (W.   TYLER},  M.  D., 

Fhyaicinn  Accoucbear  t»  St.  Mafy**  Boi^iial,  A,o* 

ON   PARTTTRITION,   AND   THE    PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE 

QBSTETKICS.    In  on©  roya]  12mo.  volume,  cxtrai  ololb,  of  400  page**    $1  25. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. — {Jttst  hxttfid,) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREAT31ENT-J 

OF  LEtJCPRRHCEA.    With  tiumefoii^  iKu^tmiiont*,     In  om  very  hBiid^Lome  ociaro  voluinei*' 
exim  elot^l,  of  ubout  S.'K*  po^a. 


^1  &0. 

TV"?  decide  thii^  liiiok  to  be  one  nf  the  mmt  naefiii 
mdlrogriiplitt  whkh  hna  appeiir«d  ia  ihii  cnuntTy. 
Wkjit  wan  brfijfe  ouutlefubl*?  confutinn  in  rfffurd  to 
\%m  subjeet  huii  now  the  order,  refuEafity.  aod  har- 
miSif  of  n  niMat  beautifijl  KCietice.  Dr,  Siiiitb  has 
pmo«d  ilie  whuifi  proftiAaiuti  directly,  ftnd  mankind 


tniiireetly,  under  nbidinf   oblifntiocii.^  A'afAeil^ 
Jo  unit,  of  Id»4itin*. 

Wt  hail  the  apneitrauc^  of  Ihia  pmclicnl  end  h 
valuhbte  workf  therefore,  n*  a  rf-Eil  Ht7t])iiiattio!li  i 
oar  meiSicftl  literatiire,-*Jlf#diVdf  Qa^nH. 


SIBSON   (FRANCIS},    M,D,, 

PhyalGian  loSt.  Mury'i!  iJlnirpiial. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.     Illustratiiig  the  Forai,  Structure,  mil  Positirm  of  the 

InFeniEij  OrgnnH  in  HenUh  and  Di^eBfie.    lu  huge  imperial  qDarto,  with  tiplendid  coIort!d  plaieii* 
To  uinttrh '*Maol I jic's  Surgical  Anatomy,"    Pan  I.    {PT^paThig*) 

SCHOEDLER  (FRIEDRICH),  PH.D., 
Prafeaaor  nfthe  Natunil  Scieaeei  Rt  WoritiSj  &c* 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  an  Elementary  iBtrcMluction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Phyj*if s'j  Aiiitfonomy)  Chemistry,  Mineralrip)",  Geotogy»  Botanyt  Zoology^  atiJ  Physroln^^'.  Ftr?t 
AmeriL'tto  t*d)[ii>i!,  with  n  Gios^s&ry  ^\d  otJiei-  Additions  mid  Imprnve mt-ritj* ;  from  Iht*  j^eoond 
Elxi^li^h  fdititit*,  Trarjs'Iyited  ffumibe  j^iiih  German  edini>n»  by  Hbj^ry  Mkdlock,  F  C,  S.,  ^'■c* 
In  one  thick  \^oluni(7,  Bmnll  ociavot  exirn  cloth j  oi  abijut  seven  bmulrtitl  puire^*  w\\h  (j79  iMu^itra* 
titMiA  on  wood*    Suitable  for  the  hightff  Schools  aad  private  fliudenl*,    {Kua?  Rr^dy.}    $1  60* 


TANNER   (T.    HJ,    M,  D., 

Phyaiclan  to  the  llos|titnl  for  Women,  Ac, 

A  MANUAL  OF  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  BIAGN0SI3. 

To  which  i«*  added  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  Ihe  AinericHn  Medienl  Ai-woeiaiion*    In  une  nea| 

Tfliume,  fmnll  l^mo.    Price  in  extra  cloth,  b7i  eejjta;  llexlble  style,  for  the  (Mjct-?t,  80  cenls. 

(Lately  Ptcliixhfd.) 

Li  this  B-lioiniljre  little  work  the  anlhor'^  object  km  h^en  to  give  the  yoiinff  prnctiJ loner  that  kind 
ednnformtiiitm  which  enables  hit«  to  make  praeiied  application  of  the  knowl^dfe  tif'rinlred  by  hi 
fitudie^t  ntid  whieh  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  text*  books.  Sueh  a  manna  I  htLn  lx»eii  much  wantBL 
OB  il  fiUsi  (I  void  which  haft  lung  been  felt,  but  which  there  hai  blthoTlo  been  no  4ittein|ii  la  isuppltfJt' 
Ttat  the  aulhor  hasi  ^wcceeded  in  hia  endeavor,  is  sntficientJy  jihown  by  the  unusuaUy  iWofftbii 
reception  which  the  wofk  ha*  already  received,  all  bough  only  Jm?1  published. 

Dr.  T«nner  hna,  in  a  happy  ftnd  •uece*«ful  toanner,  practitionera,  it  hue  only  to  hf  seen,  to  win  for  itielf 
isfflicated  the  leading  pariicuiara  to  which,  in  the  •  n  plnce  upim  the  mbelvea  of  every  inm^ic^l  librnrjr* 
dinieal  atady  of  H  cnae  cif  diaeaie,  the  attention  of  I  Nor  will  it  be '^  ihelved'^  loti^  nt  a  time;  if  we  mia- 
tliephvkiciMn  n  to  he  directed,  the  value  ond  import  take  not,  it  will  bt  found,  in  Ihr  brut  itepae  of  th« 
gf  the  vnriouR  nhnoroml  phennrricaa  detected,  am)  the  bnmely  but  cxp^reaaive  word,  '*  hnndy.**  The  atyl* 
feveral  ijivlrutiiental  und  acccnaory  meanii  whicii  itRdTnimbly  elenr,  white  tt  i«  «o  #euEeatfoua  b«  ni>| 
mny  tsi^  eaUrrt  into  requiaitioa  to  faeilittite  ^ia^n^aia  to  bDrden  the  memory.  The  arrainge^ioFtit  la,  to  onr 
and  mcrcaie  ita  eertamly.— 2m.  Jirttmal  cf  Mid.  mind,  yn"?xceptir>i]able.  The  w^rk,  in  short,  d*- 
£c4intfS,  itervea  the  hrartiejit  eommFndittUiii^^CJojfcm  M*d. 

In  this  amnH  work  ia  collected  a  fund  of  inch  in-  I  «»''  ^^^^  ^fofcrwaf 
fomuition  a*  the  tiodept  at  the  comttieneemtn*,  ancl  i      We  cordially  recommead  every  younpt  pmctitioaer 
erekKtiifinfr  the  roDtlniiiince  of  hia  atudiea,  ii  ol\ea  ,  who  wiihet  to  reap  the  ^Jt%iniiiptyn^\hUhttith%Uvim 
aadly  trouhkd  til  kbiOW  whereto  look  for — M^ntttai  \  Hia  obaervation  of  diteaie  to  iiiakr   lhi»  biHtk  hii 
Mtd.  Cktmieh .  f  daily  compaaioii,—;Vrip  Mampahitt  JoutikxI  t*/Medi- 

The  wofk  is  nn  honor  to  ita  writer,  and  mmt  oh-  I  "**^* 


ts6n  a  wide  eircnfalioa  by  ita  intrinaie  merit  alone. 
It  ^eema  to  u«  thtit  hut  iilif  ht  tlTurton  the  part  ot  the 
ItiibUiheri  will  he  requiaite  toexhauat  even  a  large 
eilitieii,    Suited  alike  tn  the  wanti  of  atadent*  aad 


Ai  a  e-Mivcnirnt  ancl  Riikr)?eative  book  of  reference, 
we  accord  it  our  hearty  praiee.— Fa.  Mt4.  and  SmrM- 


m 


BLANCHAHD   &   LEA*3   MEDICAL 


TAYLOa  (ALFRED  S.),  M,  0„  F,  R,  S», 

Lecturer  "n  Mrtljciil  Jurijpraitecire  ituU  CJiienii«try  ia  G  tiy'i  Hc>iptta.L 

MEDICAL  JURISPROTRNCE.     Fourth  American,  from  the  Ofth  improved  and 

en  larger!  Englisti  Edilion.     Willi  Noles  atid  Rctbreiice*  to  Anitfricau  Decit^ion^t  by  Edwarh 

H\iiTf^it*^itfiEf  M.  D*     En  one  large  octavq  voltittus,  lealberi  of  over  seven  bundfed  page*.    {JuMg 

iitady,  June,  ISm^    $3  00. 

Thi'*  jtniidwrd  work  liu*  bfdv  received  a  very  tb of o ugh  revision  nt  the  hnnds  uf  the  anthor,  wh^l 
IliiA  isilrediiretli  wh»iiever  wa5>  necej^sary  to  retider  ii  carnplcie  and  •atii'rticmrjr  in  carf;rt%*  out  tfiiy 
i>bjeel*  in  view.     The  eJikir  ha*  Jikewise  ust?d  every  exerli an  lo  make  it  enuiilly  ihoruiJ^h  wnk  < 
ragarU  iouW  mattBfi*  relaii«iK  tt>  the  pfat^iice  of  thtA  cuiifitry.    In  doing  fbis,  he  ha*  carctiiJly  tjir 
miimed  alt  ihai  bus  aiipcareiJ  on  the  »ubjept  ^^iuctj  ih»  publication  of  the  last  edition,  aft*!  \in^  ijn?ur|n*- 
ralL'd  all  tho  new  iulurtiiaUcra  thus  prei*ented.    The  Wiirk  has  thus  been  CiMisaderably  n,  ■   '   e 

HKe,  mit  wuhj^tiinding  whurh.  it  tia*  been  kept  at  ii^  tomier  very  modtjmit?  pricej  niid  m  e^ 
it  will  hi  fitund  worthy  of  a.  ooitlinuacieo  of  the  reniiirknble  mvor  which  ha*^  PiirrJed  ti  f  * 

it! any  edition^  on  both  side*  of  the  Atlunlic.    A  lew  notitsea  of  ihe  former  editions  are  aji^Hfi^iiuil, 

W«<  ki}itw  of  no  wttrk  an  Mi'dir'ul  Jnriapruilenre  I  mrvBt  nttrvctive  b^ilii  dmt  we  hnw  metwjtb;  mp> 
whicM  vmimtii  in  iJie  jifinie  ipKc^  naythin^  Itkc^  tlie  |  piying  bd  Jiiacti  boUi  to  mtereat  an^  inNhuci,  th«tj 
vkuie  ft  mount  iif  vui  Hub  It^  mutter — ^iV,  Y*  Journal  uf  ,  wu  du  not  ht!Aiuit«t  to  nfTirin  thiit  nfiier  1tiiviij|r  oi 


Wo  work  npoEt  th#  fftibjcot  tan  b^  pnt  into  the 
IWDdB  of  fetuilt^ntB  eithpritf  Lnw  or  medJeine  wtiitJi 
will  tiji^nirci  tliFiTi  lairre  ctonely  «r  pn^fitfllily  j  iinrl 
nuaq  c^nitrl  Ue  itftetcd  to  tlia  buBy  ],irHfUtiiiaf?T  iit 
either  i^^ritini;,  for  tiiii  purjioii?  tif  eaiunl  or  haBly 
rofurencf,  tNni  WMuiJ  Ueiniire  likely  tfiuCTord  tJleaid 
dt>9ired+  W<5  ihert'fijffrfefotiinirnil  \ina  the  IjbhI  iind 
sMfe«t  ruuttimt  fnt  dajiy  uje. — Aimrintn  Joitrittit  a/ 

Sit  wtll  IS  thii  wtifk  knowa  tt»  the  metnbcrt  botli 
uT  tha  (in^dhml  ita4  It^iil  {trcrfriiiLnni,  aa4  bu  hi^^hly 
it  it  apprfolnit'd  by  itirin,  rluit  it  ennnnt.  be  nf-ct«fliiry 
fur  u*  Ur  miy  n  W^rd  iti  iti  c^ucnmeadntiDn  ;  its  buv'ia? 
alrcadiy  r^Hflbest  a  ftjartti  c tininii  ^^rlng  the  hent  |ioa- 
itble  tt9Tiuii>uy  la  ita  fuvr^i.  The  ftuthgr  lini  mIi- 
rlrjutlr  iLihKi'ted  thii'  rat  ITI?  work  to  a  very  careful 
TKViMnm.—Brtl.and  Fottijgn  Mt>d.  Chirtt*^.  Htvitw. 

Tluawiirk  of  Dr,  TyylTr'n  ii  generally  uckanw- 
ledgeiJ  En  be  iMie  of  the  ablest  eKiaat  ua  iVc  »iibjfft 
of  inedtCiil  jufiapradciice.    it  i»  eerlninJj.'  nae  oi  thti 

BY   TEIE    aA3l(E   ACTTIIOn, 

OxN  POISONS,  TH  RELATION  TO   MEDICAL  JUKISPRUDENCE  AND 

MEDICINE.    Edited,  with  Note?*  mt\  Addttion^,  by  R.  E,  Griffith,  M.  D.   Itt  one  lar^  tictavo 
Vol  ti  iij  e  1  lea  t  he r,  of  6SS  pages.    S 3  00 


eommeaeed  itB  peruBtil^  fcweoald  be  prevMLl<4l  uptim| 
tu  ile«i»t  brfon?  completing  it-    la  tlip  bitt  L'VQilnl 
edhiiin,  all  thu  aewly  uhaerv-ed.  and  aecuraiiel^  i 
ciircfed  liictB  have  bee  a  iatterted,  inifludmg  itntHj  ihalj 
[»  frtdit  *t(  Chemieal,  Microieoptcal,  nad  Patholrt 
grical  rejeareli,  Ijeaidea  jinpers  on  DinnerHin  ttibjieieti 
aever  Ik Tofc  puhhthEii-Ckaricstan  Mniititi  Jif^fm' 

Ie  IB  aot  exeeti  of  protte  to  nFtbut  the  ratnAie 
bd'ttra  iii  ii  the  i^ery  hcsi  treutiae  e^Enal  on  M^ilieai  4 
jDriBprndcnre,    la  aa^^ia^  thitt  we  do  not  With  r~ 
be  unElei'itood  ab  dtirn  tinff  from  the  mcritB  uf  fj 
^^jccfnent  worlti  "f  Betk,  Ryua,  Trrti  t,  tiuvj  an 
4>thrfB^  hat  ia  jntereit  and  vnlu*  we  \Umk  i£  tani 
be  enaced«d  that  Tpiylor  ia  superior  to  anythifif  Cli« 
hat  prccedrid  ]%.    Ttio  author  19  nlrtuidy  wdl  tcmtwi 
to  the  procrBPicia  by  hiB  valuable  trenirke  on  Ff^i^naai 
ana  ih^  (ii'fBPtit  volurae  wiH  add  aialeriatlj'  to  |il£ 
high  repututitm  for  11  ecu  rat  a  tiiid  «**l^»*}ve  know- 
len^ii!' mnd  iliHrriaiitinting  }adgTitent-' 


^iV.  W.  Midi^al 


TODD  m,  BJ,  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM^  F.  R.  S. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN.    With 

au[neruu6  huiidsotiie  woud-ctit^ii    Farti»  1,  Ji,  Lit  id  III,  in  oi^e  oetavo  volnn»eT  ^^  pages*     92  50. 

Part  IV  will  Ci»inplclc  the  wark. 

The  flr^l  portion  *if  Part  IV,  with  nurae-rrms  orig^innl  il  lust  rat  ion  !^,  wa,-*  piibliahed  in  the  Medical 
Newt*  and  Library  for  i8.'>3t  and  the  completion  wtil  be  i^s^ned  Immediately  on  m  ap[»eafane«»  iti 
London.  Those  wljo  have  »ub!«eri5ed  ^iuce  the  appearaiiee  of  the  preeuding  portion  i^f  ifce  work 
Mn  have  the  three  parta  by  madj  on  reaiiitatice  ut  S^i  -ThJ  to  the  publishers* 

WATSON   ITHOMAS),    M.D.,   &c. 
LECTUKES    ON    TIIH   PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OF   PHYSIC. , 

Third  Americnn  ediflon,  revised,  with  Addiliitn^t  by  D.  FaAficit  CoKntEr  MD  j  author  of  1 


** Treat  ji^e  on  the  Dlwasie*  of  Children,"  ^e. 

large  pugesit  s^trwttgly  hound  with  rai^e^d  bands. 

To  Bay  Uml  it  ia  the  Tery  beat  work  t>n  the  Mub- 

jeet  now  4<xtaat^  is  tiut  tt>  echo  the  ftenlhiieat  of  the 

medtrnl    pretB    thniaghout    the   eountry*  —  N.  O* 


In  one  octavo  volume,  of  ncariy  eleven  hundrei'1 
$3  25, 


I      Confeaiedly  nae  of  ttia  v«ry  b«it  wnrki  am  the 
priii(^t|itfi  'nad  proctieo  of  phytie  in  the  Enghsli  or 
amy  othar  Lnaf  uage. — Med.  Ejamintr* 
I      Ata  teJCt-honk  it  baB  nt)  equal;  mwn  enrn|)eni]iuit 
Of  Thf.  «ext-lifKikft  recently  repabliBhedWatwai  ii  ^  '*^  pulholt^y  aad  pructiee  ao  Baiierj«r.«AVw  IVi* 
very  lai'ly  the  [rrinelpal  faVorilt,— Ho/m**'*  Uif*.  i  Awai/uf. 

i0  JVal.  Med.  Asnot.  \V>  kaow  of  no  work  baiter  ealealated  f**r  betarg 

„         .  .  t  ji.    .       1,        u  *k    *  pi'ir^'d  in  t)ie  li«nd*  of  the  Btad«nt,  aiid  fiir  m  tejtii 

By  uaivcreal  oi>n«nt  ttie  work  rankt  amc^aK  the  ,  {,^,„jj     (,^  ^^^^,  imporuiat  poiat  thie  aatlior  wr«ioL 
Mryl^eittexi-b^iokPiJioar  laaBaag«.-^J/ir«*if  nM  .  y,  j^^yg  p„,i4  „p^hii    kariwledge   to   tlis  ilay.  — S 
WidPW  M-d.  J<tunml.  I  ^^^_  j^i^^  JoumaL 

RrgnrAt&  on  fill  haadi  ai  nn«  of  the  very  belli  if  !  One  rjf  the  mutt  praetieaUy  nvefiil  tKM>ka  tliac 
not  the  TKry  hetl^  Byitematje  TTeatlae  on  practieal  '  ever  waa  preientcd  to  tins  ■tudeal.— ^'.  Y.  M*i' 
mediciae  e s; taa t . — St.  L ov tt  Mt 4 .  J&itmBl .  Ja h  raff  t . 

'  WHAT   TO   OBSERVE 

AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AFTER   DEATH,  IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Piibl  ii^hed  under  the  a  nthority  of  the  L<tndon  Sot-iei  y  for  iMedieal  UhfwrvBt»ofl,     A  new  Amertc^an, 

Ihtm  tlo-  t'econd  and  ft^vi-'r^d  Loudon  ediilun.     In  one  %"ery  handsome  vol uine,  royal  12(lio.,  ertra 

doth.     {Ju^i  /jjr«e</J    SI  00, 

T^  thf  obierver  wlio  prefeta  acrnracr^  Vo  bViAadart  I     One  of  ilie  fiaeit  aida  to  a  Toaag  nrRelUtfi&kr  we 
and  pre^isjoQ  to  cnreleisncis,  tkla  ViiUa  ljo&\t  \i'm-\  \i»v*tft  t>!iix  iw^.— Fi.!^i»j«Jaf  JommAl  a/  ^edhiim. 
VJi*u.ifjJe.— iV.  IL  Joumai  of  M«dieni».  \ 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  .  31 

-  ■  — — — , 

>  WILSON   (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  General  and  Special.     Fourth  Ameri- 

csan,  from  the  last  Eng^li«h  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred and  fiHy  illustrationft.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  leather,  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages^.     $3  00. 

In  many,  if  not  all  the  Colleges  of  the  Union,  it  •  It  offere  to  the  student  all  the  nwiatance  that  can 
ba«  become  a  ttitndard  test-book.  This,  of  itself,  '  be  expected  from  such  a  work.— Af e</(ca/  Examimr, 
U  sufficiently  expressive  of  its  value.  A  work  very  j  xhe  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  tha 
dMirable  to  the  ttudent :  one.  the  possession  of  ,  gtudent  we  possess.—- A»Mrtca«  Journal  of  Mtdical 
^ich  will  greatly  facilitate  Ins  progress  in  the  <  Sciene9 

Audy  of  Practical  Anatomy.— JVeio  roriJoarnaZo/ 1     ,„  .„'        ,«.«.«•    ♦i.j.  ^«^l.  «.  ^«  .  „„» j^  , 

MEdicine  ''  '     In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomieal 

I  guide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  our 
Its  author  runks  with  the  highest  on  Anatomy. —  j  warmest  and  most  decided  praise. — London  MedictU 
SouiAern  Mtdical  a$id  Surgical  Journal,  I  GaxetU. 

BT  THK  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Now  Ready.)  * 

THE    DISSECTOR'S  MANUAL;  or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.     Third 
American,  from  the  last  revised  and  enlarged  En^li«h  edition.    Modified  and  rearranged,  by 
William  Hunt,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  m  the  University  of  Penn^ylvania.     In  oiw 
large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume,  leather,  of  5S2  pages,  with  154  illuHtrutitms.    $'2  00. 
The  modifications  and  additions  which  ihir*  work  has  received  in  passing  recently  through  th« 
atifhor's  hands,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  enlarged  by  more  than  one  hundred 
pages,  notwithi^tanding  that  it  is  printed  in  smaller  type,  and  with  a  greatly  enlarged  puge.    So  com- 
plete has  the  author  rendered  it,  that  the  editor  has  found  but  little  to  do,  except  in  rearranging 
It  to  suit  the  mode  of  dissection  practised  in  this  country,  and  in  introducing  a  large  nuinljer  of 
additional  illustrations.    Of  these,  many  new  ones  have  been  engraved  expretsly  lor  the  work, 
aod  the  series  throughout  will  be  found  greatly  enhanced  in  value.     The  typographical  execution 
of  the  volume  has  undei^one  a  like  improvement,  and  in  every  recpect  the  work  i^  pre>entfd  as  merit- 
ing  an  increa>e  of  the  favor  which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  as  a  soimd  practical  guide  to  the  study  of 
anatomy. 

It  remtiins  only  to  add,  that  after  a  careful  exami-  I  ing  very  superior  clnims,  well  calculated  to  fucilitata 
nation,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  |  their  studies,  and  render  ttieir  labor  less  irksome,  by 
work  to  the  notice  of  those  for  whom  it  hiis  been  cimstantly  keeping  before  them  definite  objects  of 
evpressly  written— the  students— as  a  guide  possess-  |  interest. — Tk€  Lancet. 

BY   THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN.     Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition.     In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  oC  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    $1  70. 
The  ^'  Diseases  of  the  Skin,'*  by  Mr.  Krasmus  I  in  that  department  of  medical  literature. — Medie^' 
wilaon,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  |  Chirurgical  Review. 

BY  THK  SAME  ATTTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AxVD    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.  In  one  small  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  beautifully  primed,  with 
four  exquisite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions.  $2  25. 

BY  THE  8AMB  AUTHOR.      {Just  IsSUed.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion  and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  nea:  volume; 
royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,  of  about  300  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.  $1  00;  paper  cover, 
75^)ents. 

WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),    F.  R.  C.  S.,   &c. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATiMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  Result  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditiont 
of  the  Uterus.    Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  extra  cloth,  pp.  36S.    $1  75. 

WAL8HE  (W.    H.)7m.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principlesand  Practice  of  Medicine  in  University  College,  London. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    Al^PENDAGES;    their 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.  In  one  haVidsome  volume,  extra  cloth,  large  royal  12mo.,  r>l2  pages. 
$L  50. 

We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En-  I  the  author  being  the  first  stetboscopist  o(  the  day.— > 
fliih  language,  on  the  sahject  of  which  it  treats;  |  CharUston  Medical  Journal. 

WILDE  (W.    R.), 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mark's  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dublin. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  THE  NATURE  AND  .TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  EAR.     In  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  476  pages,  with 
illustrations.    $2  80. 
This  work  certain |^  contains  more  information  on 

the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted  than  any  other 

with  which  we  are  acquainted.    We  feel  grateful  u> 


the  author  for  his  manful  eflbrt  to  rescue  this  depart 
meat  of  8urger>'  from  the  hands  of  the  empirics  who 
nearly  monopolize  it.  We  think  be  has  successfViIly 
shown  that  aural  diseases  are  not  beyond  the  re- 
tottroet  of  art;  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  \ 


laws,  and  amenable  to  the  same  general  methods  of 
treatment  as  other  morbid  processes.  The  work  is 
not  written  to  supply  the  cravings  of  popular  patron- 
age, but  it  is  wholly  addressed  to  the  profession,  and 
bears  on  every  page  the  impress  of  the  refleouoa* 
of  a  iuaeions  and  prmetieai«»x^B6ua.— ^o..^na^.«miA. 


WEST   (CHARLES),    M.  D., 

Aeett^eheui  taimd  LeeiaTtrotL  Miilvvifi;ry  mi  St.  J3rtrt]Hj|i!inew*i  Hutpitnl,  Plirticinn  t*itha  flokpital  for 

LECTUIiES   ON   THE   DISEASES   OF  INFANCY  AND   CHILDHOOD. 

Second  American,  from  the  Second  and  Enlarged  London  edifioa.     la  one  ^^alume,  octAVu, 
exlJTrt  dot Ju  i>r  i>*?aHy  live  hundred  pages,    {Jji.^t  Iti^ntd .}    SS  CKJ. 


We  lake  leiiVo  of  0T*  Weit  wirh  grreat  re*pepl  for 

bU  iittuinmciiUf  A  duD  ttiiprrciiiuan  of  hit  neute 

powcrf  nf  4 1  bier  vti  Hon,,  ati<l  a  deep  letiae:  uf  obUfn-a- 

^ti»R  O^r  thji  valuiilde  contTibution  tu  our  pnifti^ 

Uoiiul  Litem  til  re.    IJii  Utttik  te  undnuljicfdtj-  in  mamy 

r?e^)i?0U  tlie  t^eat  we  poitBefia  on  iLisf-DBcauf  childreQ. 

|J)itUiit  QuarUrty  JoumAi  of  MetiUat  Scitnct. 

Dr.  Wt^«l;  \iii»  f^acetl  ihe  pfafejinMti  under  deep  ab- 


EiKRtion  by  this  fible,  thornutrt).  and  fimaheid  imrit 
upuii  a  flabject  whitrh  ftlmiJiit  tlaiiy  tanra  tn  the  ui- 
moai  liic  BkitJi  of  the  tT^tKii'^d  i^rAt'LitiMOibT.  He  hm 
witli  iiJig-uUr  felicity  threiidt:Ct  lji«  h^i/ tKruiip;h  nil 

undertaken  to  eluciiiiitv.  and  hbe  in  tnimy  of  tbe 
tjnrki'tt  corner!  kft  ■  light,  wtiitj'h  wdJ  ii«r«r  ^ 
(LXtinfrnislied.— iYaiAvi/k  Aletlicaf  Jdwmal. 


BY  mm  SA3tE  AtJTWoa,     {Nearly  R^euif.) 
*  Pidiuhiiig-  in  tht  *'Mfilieai  Xetes  and  LUtrary^^^  foT  18G6* 

LECTURES  ON  THK  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,    Iq  two  ptirts. 

Paut  t.  Svo.  uf  aLx>uL  ^0  pBi^ifSi  cojnpn^mg  the  Diseases  of  the  Utkrus- 

PAEt  IL  (Pri^j»7r^'/i^),  wilJ  ciiurain  DiSBA&EiD'  OF  Tus  OvAfiie;s,  and  of  mil  the  parls  C(mtie!eled 

With  the  Uteju's  ;  of  the  Bt.Aoj>Kiii  Vagjna,  anp  Ejeter^nai*  Urgaks. 

The  ohjeci  oi  the  aiiihor  iu  this  work  is  to  pre^u^nL  a  complete  but  sui?citict  treatise  on  Female 

Di?eiif*e*i^,  emUiKli^k^  (ho  fee^uk^of  hi6  ejcpcrient-e  during^  the  Ja-^it  ten  yeiira  at  Si.  LUirlh^L/lomew^i 

^.juid  the  Midwifery  Hoj'ptiaU,  n^i  Well  as  t^j  pnvule  prueiice.    The  clmr»c<en*%tii^$  whJth  have  »e- 

urea  til  Lir*  lornjer  warhs  t^o  rBvornble  u  reteptit^ti,  cannot  fail  lo  raiuter  the  pi*e:^eiil  volut^e  a 

Maudurd  Auihoiiiy  c^n  \U  imporlnriL  i^uhject.     To  show  the  geueral  scope  of  the  wortc^  iia  outUue  ot 

the  Cotiti!ma  i>r  i^art  L  is  iubjuined. 

L^riutti  /t  /i — JaTJiDiiLTCTORY — Symptoms — ExamiiialJon  of  Symptom ft-^Mode*  of  Exaioiiia* 
lidiitt .  Lfict^rtui  III, I  IV  ^  V  — DisoJiDi:ii«i  of  MussTttUA  rios^  Amc-riorrh«TUt  JVlenorrbiig'ia,  Dy*- 
menoFjlitiiti.  l^ittires  VL,  VlLt  Vin^^ltiFhAUKATtoH  of  tub  Ute&is,  Hypertrophy,  Aeuie 
Itatfiimiuuiiuilf  Clironie  In  Mammal  inn,  Uleeralion  of  ihe  O*  Uteris  CervKoJ  Leneorrhti'ii,  Letfurtt 
IX  ,  Xi  Jf/.,  jr//t  A'//X—Mjs  PLACEMENT  OF  THK  Unftttrs,  ProJapj-u?,  Am  ever*  ion,  R^trover- 
Huit,  Inversion,  t^rtuna  XlV.^  XV.,  XVL,  XT//.— UtivIijsc  Tumobs  asu  Outgrowtuss 
Mueoub,  Fibro-celiiilar^  and  Glandular  Polypi,  Mucous  Gy^l^^  Fibrinous  Poly  pi  <  Fibroin  Tymgifs, 
Fibrous  Pijtypij  Faiiy  Tumors,  Tubei^eulur  Diaewea,    LActufM  XVIIL^  XIX.,  XX. — Cajkcxa 

OF  THE  ITTKRtJS, 

Past  1L  will  receive  ud  equally  extended  irealmenti  rendering  the  whole  &a  admirable  texl-book 
'      iot  the  E^luderitj  and  a  reliuhle  work  for  reference  by  the  pnictiiioner* 

BY  THE  SAME  AtlTOOft*      (Jtf.it  Isjftf^d} 

AN  ENQUIEY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  ULCER- 
ATION OF  THE  03  UTERL    I^  uae  neax  oaivfo  volume,  extra  cloth,    fi  CKI. 


WILLIAMS  (C.  J.  B.J,    M.D.,    F.  R,  S,, 

PrnfuiVHiir  of  Clinieul  Medicine  in  Univeriity  CtiUcige,  LuncJua,  ka* 

PRINCIPLES   OF  MEDICINE;   compmmg  GeDeral  Pathobgy  and  Thcmpam- 

tie$,  and  %  brief  general  view  of  EiiolojifyH  Nus^^ology,  Scnieiolo^,  Ding^nosiii,  Prci^iui^iH  ■<"* 
Hyfieiijc».  Edited,  with  Addition*,  hy  MEiteojTH  CLyjiiEiiT  M.D,  Four  I  h  Americsti,  (torn  the 
liL^i  and  enlarged  London  editiuu.    Id.  one  octavo  voluma^  leather,  of  47^  pag^s^-    f^  ^- 

Few  Ixinkii  knvf:  proved  mure  uB^ful,  or  mel  wit^ 


Tlitii  h«tE  expoAitinn 
liCTCt  in  "ly  Itiitguag*, 
prcrAeut   jriiprDVed  nnd   rapiilly  irnpruvui|r  attite. — 


jck  oar  Unvmage,  or,  we  he* 
of  rntioniiL  medjeine,  in  it* 


mur«^  n^^dy  wt|p  Uma  titJit  ij>ud  na  t^raetiluiotf 
■buuld  re«urtl  lu(  tibmry  nn  4;mn^i\^te  witiiouc  it, 
—Ohio  Mtd,  ekHd  Surg,  JonrniU, 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM},  V.  5, 
THE    HORSE.     A  new  edition^  with  uuraerous  illustrations^   together  with  t 

general  lii?.lt>ry  of  the  Hoff*ei  a  DiH^^ertation  on  the  Ainerieiui  IVoiiiu^  Hort«;  haw  Tramed  and 
Jockeyed;  an'Aceount of  hia  K^markabie  Perroriuanctie;  tuid  an  Ei-&ay  ott  the  A^i*  and  ibeMtdre, 
By  J.  i6.  BmmjuER,  Ibrmerly  Asi^i^tani  Posiima^ier-Generd,  and  Editor  o(  the  Turf  RcgiBter* 
One  Im^G  octavo  vulumei  extra  cloih,     SI  GO. 

The  attention  of  n\\  who  keep  hor^e^  h  rec|uet>red  to  thiJi  hand«om«  and  eotnplele  edition  of% 
woi  k  whiith  i^  reei^gnized  as  the  !«iandurd  uuihtsrity  on  all  matters  oonnecfed  WKU  veleriimfy  m«|i- 
f4ne-  The  very  low  price  at  which  it  is  now  atkred,  piiee  uv  HAtL,  pla(^t«  it  withiu  Ihe  feoeJi  ai 
wcry  one, 

BY  THR  3AM1  AUTHOR. 

THE   DOG,     Edited  bj  E.  J.  Lewis^   M.  D.     With   numerous   and  beamdM 
iliuslraiione,    lii  one  very  handsome  volume,  crown  Svo.,  crjiii!<^n  eloth,  fill.    $1  25, 


ILLUSTRATED  ISEDICAL  CATALOGUE. 

BLANCI!ARl)  k  LEA  have  lately  issued  a  Catalogue  of  their  ^iledical;  Surg^ical,  and  8d- 
entific  PuUlit^uiiotiK,  ouuiftititng  deaoriptioua  of  the  works,  with  Notices  of  ibi?  Treta,  m4 
flpecimcQB  of  the  lllustnitionfi,  making  a  vefj  bandsome  pamphlet  of  sUtj-fotir  large  ocUtu 
pages.  CL>piea  irill  be  sent  bj  mail,  aud  the  postage  paid,  on  appUcation  to  Che  rubLiahera, 
bj  iaclosiug  nix  dents  In  postage  itamps. 
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